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The  singular  region  of  Equatorial  AfHca,  which  it  was  my  fo^ 
tune  to  be  the  liiit  to  explore,  and  of  whose  people  and  strange 
ftTiimal  and  vegetable  produciiuns  I  have  given  some  account  in 
the  following  pagesi  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  &una,  which 
ifl^  in  many  zeflpectBi  not  only  extnordinaxy,  but  peculiar.  In 
this  oompaitttLyeLy  nanow  bdt  is  found  ibat  monstrous  and  h- 
rooious  ape,  the  gorilla.  Here,  too,  and  here  only,  is  the  home 
of  the  very  remarkable  nest-building  ape,  the  Trojlocliji^s  calvm^ 
the  nshiego  mbouve  of  the  natives ;  of  the  hitherto  unknown  koo- 
loo-kamba,  another  ape  no  less  remarkable  than  the  T.  calvus,  and 
of  the  ohinqpanzee.  Korth^  south,  and  east  of  this  v^on,  the  lion 
lords  it  in  the  forests  and  the  desert:  only  in  ibis  tract  he  is  not 
luund.  Here,  too,  I  discovered  no  less  than  twenty  new  species  of 
quadrupeds,  and  upward  of  sixty  new  species  of  birds,  many  ^ 
strange  as  others  were  beautiful. 

Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  this  legbn  fonned  a  peculiarly  rich 
field  for  an  ardent  naturalist  Game  is  not  found  in  such  plenty 
as  <m  the  Tsst  plains  of  Southern  Afiica;  there  is  lees  butcher- 
ing; but,  if  the  larder  is  not  so  well  supplied,  the  half-starved  ex- 
plorer experiences  many  happy  days,  when  the  discovery  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  animal  rewards  him  £>r  all  his  toils,  dangera, 
and  sufferings^ 

Not  only  has  the  &una  of  ibis  region,  for  its  limits,  a  very  un- 
usual number  of  species  peculiar  to  itself,  but  even  some  of  those 
animals  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  regions  to  the  north 
and  south  seemed  to  me  varieties^    Thus  I  am  almost  certain 
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that  the  elephant  of  this  region  is  a  varie^  distinct  in  aeveral 
peiticalan  £rom  his  South  Afiioaa  brother. 

DoubtleflB  the  peeoUar  foxmation  of  the  ootmtiy  causes  this  ez- 
oeptkmal  conditioii.  Instead  of  the  yast  tiiinlj-wooded  and  arid 

or  s|jarsely-watered  plains  of  ISorliicrn,  Eastern,  and  Southern 
^iirica,  the  explorer  finds  here  a  region  very  mountamoiis,  ajidso 
densely  wooded  that  the  whole  country  may  be  described  as  an 
impenetrable  jungle,  thiou§^  which  man  pushes  on  only  by  hew- 
ing  his  way  with  the  axe.  These  forests,  which  have  been  reB^ 
ing  probably  for  ages  in  their  gloomy  solitude,  seem  unfavorable 
even  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  beasts  who  are  its  only  denizens. 
There  are  no  real  herds  of  game ;  nor  have  the  people  of  this  re- 
gion yet  attained  that  primitive  st^  in  the  upward  march  of 
eivilizatLon,  the  possession  of  beasts  of  burden.  Neither  horses 
nor  cattle  are  known  here:  man  is  the  only  beast  of  burden^ 

The  river  system  of  this  region  seems  to  me  extremely  well 
adapted  for  the  prosecution  of  commercial  enterprise.  Until  I 
explored  them,  the  rivers  known  to  Europeans  and  Americans  as 
the  Nazareth,  Mexias,  and  Femand  Yas,  were  supposed  to  be 
three  distinct  streams;  but  the  reader  will  perceive,  by  reference 
to  my  map,  that  they  are  connected  with  each  other.  The  Mex- 
ias  and  Nazareth  are  only  outlets  of  the  Ogobay  River,  which 
also  throws  a  portion  of  its  waters  into  the  Femand  Vaz,  chiefly 
through  the  Npoulounay.  Thus  these  three  livers  are,  in  fiust^ 
mouths  of  the  Ogobay ;  and  they  form,  with  the  intervening  low* 
lands  (which  are  evidently  alluvial  dej  it  ),  an  extensive  and 
very  complicated  net-work  of  creeks,  swamps,  and  dense  forests, 
which  I  propose  to  call  the  delta  of  the  Ogobay.  This  delta  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Nazareth,  which  enters  the  sea  in 
lat  0°  41'  S.  and  long.  9°  3'  and  on  the  south  by  the  Femand 
Vaz,  which  &lls  into  the  seain  lat.  V  17' a,  and  long,  d*' 58' £. 
The  mouth  of  the  Mezias  lies  between,  in  lat  0"  56'  S.,  and  long. 
8°  47'  E. 

I  have  not  given  in  the  narrative  any  account  of  my  explora- 
tion of  this  labyrinth,  because  it  was  extremely  barren  of  incidents 
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interestiDg  to  the  reader.  It  was  a  most  tedious  nndertakinj^  and 
resulted  only  in  the  knowledge  that  ihis  large  tiact  is  entirely  nn- 
inbabited ;  that  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  rivers  and  their  di- 
vergent creeks  are  swollen,  the  whole  coTintry  is  overflowed ;  and 
that  the  land  is  covered  with  immense  forests  a£  palm,  there  being 
£>and  none  of  the  costomary  mangroYe  swampa.  Land  and  war 
ter  are  tenanted  only  by  wild  beasts,  yenomooa  reptiles,  and  in- 
tolerable swarms  of  mnsqmtoes. 

The  entrance  of  the  Fern  and  Vaz,  which  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
this  region,  is  rendered  intricate  by  shilling  sand-bars  and  a  very 
crooked  channel,  which,  however,  carries  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  of  water  at  all  times.  It,  as  well  as  the  Mezias,  throws  a  tre* 
mendons  quantity  of  fiesh  water  into  the  ocean  during  the  rainy 
^ason.  So  vast  is  this  supply,  and  so  rapid  the  current,  that, 
though  the  mouths  of  these  streams  are  but  half  a  mile  wide,  the 
body  of  ^Qsh  water  lannohed  from  each,  during  the  rains,  forces  its 
separate  way  throngb  the  ocean  Ihr  at  least  fonr  or  five  miles  be- 
fore it  becomes  absorbed ;  and  I  have  aeen  days  when  the  tide  had 
no  efifect  at  all  upon  the  vast  column  of  water  pushing  seaward. 

Above  Monw^  for  about  thirty  rnilts,  the  Femand  Vaz,  which 
here  takes  the  name  of  Bembo^  flows  through  a  country  so  flat 
that  in  the  rainy  season  its  banks  are  overflowed  for  many  miles, 
and  in  parts  scarce  a  foot  of  diy  land  is  in  sight  Farther  up, 
the  country  becomes  hilly,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  Bembo  and 
Ovenga  rivers  flow  between  steep  banks,  aud  tlirou^h  a  decidedly 
mountamous  region.  But  even  hero  the  magnificent  mountains 
are  divided  by  plains  or  broad  valleys,  which  are  overflowed  dur- 
ing  the  season  of  rains.  On  the  return  of  the  diy  season,  these 
oveiflows  leave  great  quantities  of  decayed  or  decaying  matter, 
which,  though  enriching  the  ground,  also  cause  fevers.  But  the 
interior  fevers  are  not  so  frequent  nor  so  dangerous  as  those 
caused  by  the  mixed  salt  and  fresh  water  vegetation  of  the  sea- 
shore ;  and  when  this  region  becomes  settled,  the  mountains  will 
afford  a  convenient  sanitarium  for  white  men. 

Leaving  the  Fernand  Taz,  which,  though  partly  fed  by  the  Ogo- 
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bay,  is  au  independent  stream,  having  its  source  in  the  Ash&nkolo 
Mountains,  we  come  to  the  Ogobaj,  probably  the  lai^gest  zirer  of 
western  eqnatoiialAfnoa*  The  Ogobay  is  formed  by  the  jnnctum 
of  two  considerable  streams  of  the  interior — ^the  Sembo  Kgoujai 

and  the  Rembo  Olvanda,  The  first  I  pcinly  explored;  ol  tht 
Rembo  Okanda  i  know  only  bj  report  of  the  natives,  who  state 
that  it  is  mnoh  laiger  than  the  Ngouyai^  and  that  its  navigation 
is  in  some  places  partly  obstrooted  by  yast  rocky  boulders,  which, 
scattered  about  the  hill-sides  and  on  the  higher  plains  of  the  in* 
icrior,  lurui  a,  very  remarkable  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  land- 
scape. The  banks  of  the  Ogobay,  so  far  as  I  have  explored  them, 
are  in  many  parts  subject  to  annual  overflow. 

The  Bembo  Ngouyai  is  a  large  stream,  flowing  through  a  mount- 
ainous and  splendidly  wooded  country,  which  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent I  saw  in  AMca.  It  has  numerous  smaller  feeders.  Its  navi  - 
gation  is  unfortunately  interrupted  by  the  great  Eugenie  or  Samba 
Nagoshi  fall;  but  it  is  quite  possible  for  steamers  to  reach  this 
ML  from  the  sea;  and  the  upper  portion,  above  the  is  nayi- 
gable  for  the  largest  class  of  river  steamers  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and  flows  through  a  region  the  tropical  magnificence 
of  which  is  quite  unrivaled,  and  which  abounds  in  many  precious 
woods,  while  it  is  also  well  calculated  ibr  a  rich  agricultural 
country.  I  could  not  help  longing  heartily  for  the  day  to  come 
when  this  glorious  stream  will  be  alive  with  the  q>lash  of  pad- 
dle-wheels, and  its  banks  lined  with  trading  and  missionary  posts. 
Ebony,  bar- wood,  aud  Iiidia-nibbcr,  palm-oil,  beeswaXj  and  ivory, 
are  the  natural  products  of  this  region,  ao  far  aa  my  limited  op- 
portunities allowed  me  to  ascertain.  But  any  tropical  crop  will 
grow  in  this  virgin  soil ;  and  it  needs  only  the  cunning  hand  and 
brain  of  the  white  man  to  make  this  whole  tract  become  a  great 
producing  country. 

My  little  knowledge  of  geology,  and  the  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing heavy  specimens,  prevented  me  from  making  useful  observa- 
tions on  the  geological  structure  of  this  region ;  and  I  can  only 
say  that  micaceous  sohist,  talcose  shale,  and  quartz,  are  found 
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abundautly  in  the  mouutains,  together  with,  conglomezates  and 
yaraons  sanclstones,  while  a  red  sandatone  seems  most  to  abomid 
in  the  Ashira  oonntiy.  Ixon  is  plentifal ;  the  ore,  wbioh  is  rich, 
is  found  cropping  out  of  the  gronnd  in  many  parts.  Copper  1 
did  not  meet  with,  though  it  is  brought  by  the  Loando  negroes 
from  the  southern  interior  to  the  sea-shore,  where  it  is  purchased 
by  Europeans. 

The  mouEtain  range  which  I  explored  on  mj  last  jouniej,  and 
which  is  kid  down  on  the  map  as  &r  as  my  extreme  point,  or 

terminus,  seems  to  me,  beyond  doubt,  to  be  part  ui'  a  great  chain 
extending  nearly  across  the  continent  without  ever  leaving  the  line 
of  the  equator  more  than  two  degrees.  Not  only  were  the  appear- 
ances sach,  as  &r  as  I  was  able  to  penetrate,  bnt  all  accounts  of  the 
natives  and  of  their  alaTCS  tend  to  make  ibis  certain.  Some  of 
the  slaves  of  the  Apingi  are  brought  from  a  distance  to  the 
ward  which  they  counted  as  twenty  days'  journey ;  and  they  m 
variably  protested  that  the  mountains  in  sight  from  their  present 
home  continue  in  an  uninterrupted  chain  far  beyond  their  own 
countiy— in  &ct,  as  &r  as  they  knew. 

Judging,  therefore,  from  my  own  examination,  and  from  the 
most  careful  inquiries  among  people  of  the  far  interior,  I  think 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  an  impm^tant  mountain  range  di- 
vides the  etnUinefU  (^Africa  neaarly  along  the  line  of  the  egwxtoT^siaH' 
,  ingonthe  west  from  the  range  vohich  rum  along  the  coast  north  and 
sovik,  and  ending  in  Ae  east^pnhabhj,  in  the  southern  mouniains  of 
Abi/ssifiia,  or  perhaps  terminating  abruptlg  to  iJie  north  of  Captain 
Burton's  Lake  Tanganyika. 

In  the  northern  slope  of  this  great  range  originate  probably 
many  of  the  feeders  of  the  Niger,  the  Nile,  and  Lake  Tchad; 
while  of  the  streams  rising  in  the  southern  slope,  it  is  probable 
that  some  join  their  waters  to  the  Rembo  Okanda,  the  Rembo 
Ngouyai,  and  the  Congo,  and  others  flow  south  into  the  Zam- 
besi, and  into  the  great  lake  or  chain  of  lakes  in  the  eastern  part 
of  A&ica. 

To  this  mountain  range,  so  far  as  I  have  followed  it  and  asoer 
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tained  its  existence,  I  propose  that  the  native  name,  Nkoomoo- 
oabouali,  be  given,  from  the  splendid  peak  whick  I  discover- 
ed, and  which  forms  the  western  point  of  the  range.  I  think  it 
probable  that  the  impeneteable  forests  of  this  mountain  range 
and  its  savage  inhabitants  t  >^ether  pnt  a  stop  to  the  yictorions 
.^outiiwaid  course  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  South  of  the 
equator,  at  any  rate,  these  have  never  penetrated. 

Of  the  eight  years  which  I  have  passed  in  Africa,  the  present 
yolnme  contains  the  record  of  only  the  hist  four,  1856, 7,  '8,  and 
^9,  which  alone  were  devoted  to  a  systematio  eQq»loration  of  the 
interior.  As  a  traveler,  I  had  the  very  great  advantages  of  toler* 
ably  thorough  ficclimation,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  and 
habits  of  the  sea-shoro  tribes,  which  proved  of  infinite  service  to 
me  among  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  with  whom  I  was  in  every 
case  able  to  hold  converse,  if  not  by  word  of  mouth,  then  by  a  na- 
tive interpreter  willi  whose  language  I  was  familiar. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  my  four  years^  travel  will 
perhaps  interest  the  reader.  I  traveled — always  on  foot,  and 
unaccompanied  by  other  white  men — about  8000  miles.  I  shot, 
stuffed,  and  brought  home  over  2000  birds,  of  which  more  than 
60  are  new  species,  and  I  killed  upward  of  1000  quadrupeds,  of 
which  200  were  stu£Eed  and  brought  home,  with  more  than  80 
skeletons.  Not  less  than  20  of  these  quadrupeds  arc  species  hith- 
erto unknown  to  science.  I  suffered  fifty  attacks  of  the  African 
fever,  taking,  to  cure  myself  over  fourteen  otmces  of  quinine. 
Of  &mine^  long-continued  exposures  to  the  heavy  tropical  rains, 
and  attacks  of  ferocious  ants  and  yenomoufl  flies,  it  is  not  worth 
whOe  to  speak. 

My  two  most  severe  and  trving  tasks  were  the  transportation 
of  my  numerous  specimens  to  the  sea-shore,  aud  the  keeping  of  a 
daily  journal,  both  of  which  involved  more  painful  care  than  I 
like  even  to  think  of. 

The  volume  now  respeotlhlly  presented  to  the  public  has  been 
wiiLl^n  oat  from  my  faithfully -kept  journals.  I  have  striven  only 
to  give  a  very  plain  account  of  a  region  which  is  yet  virgin  ground 
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to  the  nuBsionarj  and  the  trader — those  twin  pioneen  of  dvilizft' 
tioii— «nd  which  affords  a  £»tUe  field  for  the  operatkms  of  botih. 
Before  closing,  it  is  my  duty  as  well  as  pleasnre  to  acknowledge 

gratefully  very  many  kindnesses  received  Irum  the  olliccrs  and 
members  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  whose  cheer- 
fully-given aid  greatly  lightened  for  me  the  tedious  task  of  cata- 
loguing my  laige  colleotion  of  specimens  of  Natural  Hiatoiy. 
AIbo  I  owe  especial  thanks  to  my  fiiend,  Dr.  Jeffines  Wyman, 
tiie  eminent  Professor  of  GomparatiTe  Anatomy  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, for  much  valuable  assistance;  to  Dr.  S.  Knceland,  the 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Purpose  of  mv  Explorations. — Facilities. — Nature  of  the  Conntry  to  be  explored.-— 
The  Gaboon. — The  Mpongwe  Peuplc. — Their  Jealousy  of  Truvclers. — Trade  Pc- 
eiiliiritieflk~MiiiiaiiujcaL-^Ban]u.<--]Iaiiiiw  in  whidi  lh»  TiHwicmifiei  teaA, — 
A  diyli  Work  on  ihe  fitttioiL 

I  LEFT  zVmerica  for  the  western  coast  of  Africa  in  the  month 
of  October,  1855.  ^fy  purpose  was  to  spend  some  years  in  the 
exploration  of  a  region  of  territory  lying  between  lat.  2°  north 
and  2  south,  and  stretching  back  from  the  coast  to  the  mountain 
range  called  the  Sierra  dd  GrysUU^  and  beyond  as  iar  as  I  should 
be  able  to  penetrate. 

The  coast-line  ot  this  region  is  dotted  here  and  there  with  ne- 
gro villages,  and  at  a  few  points  '*  factories"  have  been  establish- 
ed for  the  prosecution  of  general  trade.  The  power  and  knowl* 
edge  of  the  white  man  extend  to  but  a  yeiy  few  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  the  interior  was  still  a  terra  incognita.  Of  its  tribes, 
several  of  whom  were  reported  cannibals,  nothing  was  known, 
tboogh  terrible  stories  were  told  of  th^  dark  sapeistitions  and 
imtamable  ferocity ;  of  its  productions  only  a  rongli  goeo^  could 
be  made  from  the  scant  supplies  of  ivory,  ebony,  bar-wood,  and 
caoutchouc  which  were  transmitted  to  the  coast  by  the  people 
inhabiting  the  river  banks.  Of  the  nataial  history,  that  which 
interested  me  most^  sufficient  was  known  to  assure  me  that  here 
was  a  field  wordiy  of  eveiy  efibrt  of  an  explorer  and  naturaHst 

This  unexplored  region  was  ihe  home  of  the  fierooi  untamable 
^orSkiL,  ifaat  remarkable  ape  which  approaches  nearest)  in  physical 
conformation  and  in  certain  habitS|  to  man,  and  whose  uncon- 
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qucrable  ferocity  has  inade  it  the  terror  of  the  bravest  native 
hunters — an  animal,  too,  of  which  hitherto  naturalists  and  the 
civilized  world  knew  so  little  that  the  name  even  was  not  found 
in  most  natural  histories.  Here,  too,  in  these  dense  woods,  were 
to  be  found — if  the  natives  told  aright — the  nest-building  nshiego, 
an  ape  next  in  the  scal^*  to  the  gorilla;  several  varieties  of  other 
apes;  hippopotami  and  manatees,  or  sea-cows,  in  tlic  rivcT-?:  and 
birds  and  beasts  of  many  and  various  kinds,  many  entirely  un- 
known to  us,  in  the  forests  and  among  the  hills. 

To  ascend  the  various  rivers,  hunt  in  the  woods,  and  acquaint 
myself  alike  with  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  gorilla,  and  with 
the  superstitions,  customs,  and  modes  of  life  of  the  black  thbes^ 
who  had  not  hitherto  been  visited  by  white  men :  this  was  <me 
object  of  my  present  viflit  to  the  African  coast.  Another  purpose 
I  had  in  view  was  to  ascertain  if  in  the  interior,  among  the 
mountainous  rangies  in  which  the  rivers  took  their  rise,  there  was 
not  to  be  found  a  region  of  country  fertile  and  populouSi  and,  at 
the  same  time^  healthy,  where  the  miasionaiies,  who  now  suffer 
and  die  on  the  low  coast,  could  work  in  safety  and  to  advantage, 
and  where  mi^t  be  established  profitable  trading-stations,  which 
would  benefit  alike  whites  and  natives. 

Several  years*  residence  on  the  coast,  where  my  fitther  had  for- 
merly a  factory,  had  given  me  a  knowledge  of  the  languages,  habr 
its,  and  peculiarities  of  the  coast  natives,  wbidi  I  hoped  to  find 
serviceable  in  my  interior  explorations,  and  had  also  sufficed  to 
inure  my  constitution  in  some  degree  to  the  severities  of  an  Afri- 
can hot  season,  or  at  least  to  &miliarize  me  with  the  best  means 
for  preserving  health  and  life  against  the  deadly  fevers  of  ^  coast. 

The  Gaboon  Kiver,  which  takes  its  rise  among  the  Sierra  del 
Crystal  mounUiins,  empties  its  sluggish  waters  into  the  Atlaulic  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  equator.  Its  mouth,  forms  a  bay,  which  is 
the  finest  harbor  on  the  west  coast;  and  here  on  the  rmhi  bank 
the  French  formed  a  settlement  and  built  a  fort  in  the  vear  1842. 

ft/ 

It  was  under  the  protection  of  this  fort  that  my  father  for  several 
years  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  natives,  and  here  I  gained  my 
first  knowledge  of  Airica  and  my  £rst  acc^uaintance  with  the  Ga- 
boon tribes. 

"When  T  returned  now,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  my  ar- 
rival was  bailed  witli  joy  by  my  former  acquaintances  among  the 
blacks,  who  thought  that  I  had  come  back  to  trade.  The  ne- 
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groos  of  the  wCvSt  coast  are  the  most  eager  and  the  shrewdest 
traders  I  have  ever  met ;  and  they  wore  overjoyed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  dealing  with,  and  perhaps  ciieating,  an  old  friend  like 
myself.  Their  disappointment  wiis  great,  therefore,  wlien  I  was 
obliged  to  inform  them  that  I  had  come  with  no  goods  to  sell, 
but  with  tho  paipose  to  explore  the  country  back,  of  which  I 
had  heard  so  nuuij  wonderM  stories  iiom  them,  and  to  hmi 
wild  birds  and  beasts. 

At  first  they  believed  I  was  joking.  When  they  saw  lazkded 
from  the  veasel  which  brought  me  no  "  trade/'  but  only  an  outfit 
of  all  things  necessary  for  a  hunter*s  life  in  the  Afri  an  wilds, 
they  began  perforce  to  believe  in  mj  stated  pnipOBe.  Then  their 
amazement  and  perplezi^  knew  no  bounds. 

Some  thought  I  was  out  of  mj  senses,  and  pitied  my  &ther, 
whom  they  all  knew,  fi>r  being  troubled  with  such  a  good-for*  • 
noUiingson. 

Some  thought  I  had  ulterior  objects,  and  were  alarmed  lest  I 
should  aeoretly  try  to  wrest  the  trade  of  the  interior  out  of  their 
hands* 

These  Mpongwcs,  or  coast  tribes,  hold  in  their  hands,  as  will 
be  explained  farther  on,  the  trade  with  the  back  country  of  the 
Gaboon  Riyer;  and  the  slightest  suspicion  that  I  was  about  to 
interfere  with  this  profitable  monopoly  suflficed  to  create  great 
terror  in  their  trade-loving  souls.  They  surrounded  mc,  each 
with  his  tale  of  the  horrors  and  dangers  of  a  voyage  "  up  the 
country,"  asserting  that  I  would  be  eaten  up  by  cannibals,  drowned 
in  rivers,  devoured  by  tigers  and  crocodiles,  crushed  by  elephants, 
upset  by  hippopotami,  or  waylaid  and  torn  to  pieees  by  the  gorilla. 

But  when  1  convinced  them  that  I  had  no  designs  upon  their 
trade,  and  that  my  purposed  travels  and  hunts  would  jiut  affect 
their  interests,  all  but  a  few  steadfast  old  friends  lefl  me  to  my  fiitc. 

As  I  intended  to  remain  a  little  time  on  the  Galmon  to  more 
perfectly  acclimate  myself,  I  took  up  my  residence  among  my 
friends  of  many  years,  the  American  missionaries,  whose  station 
is  at  Baraka,  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Here  1 
found  a  welcome  in  the  hospitable  home  of  my  friend,  the  Rev. 
William  Walker,  and  was  able  to  enjoy  for  a  little  while  longer 
the  comforts  of  civilized  life  and  the  consolation  of  a  Christian 
Bociai  circle,  which  were  soon  to  be  left  behind  me  for  a  long  time. 

Baraka  is  the  head  station  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
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MiasioiiB  on  the  Gaboon  Biyer,  and,  indeed,  the  only  taiasaxm,  the 
board  lias  aa  jet  on  the  wesfcem  ooast  It  was  eBtablished  in 
1842  by  Bey.  J.  L.  Wilson. 

Saraha  is  a  Mpongwe  word,  derived' fipom  baraeoon,  a  slave  fiu> 
tory  or  indosiiie.  Stnuigely  enough,  the  very  site  whence  now 
the  Oospel  is  taught  to  these  benighted  Africans,  and  where  their 
children  are  instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  duties  of  Christian- 
ity and  civilized  life — this  very  place  was  once,  and  not  many 
years  ago,  the  site  of  a  slave  factory,  where  the  cruel  slavu-Liade 
was  carried  on  with  much  energy  nnd  success. 

Baraka  is  situated  at  the  sumiiui  of  a  beautiful  hill,  distant  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and  about  eight  miles  abovi 
the  river's  mouth.  The  native  villages  surround  the  base  of  the 
hill,  and  are  scattered  along  the  river  bank,  and  are  thus  easily  ac- 
*  cessiblc  to  tlie  missionaries,  who  visit  them  at  all  times,  and  preach 
to  the  natives  several  times  n  week. 

The  missionary  grounds  are  sjiacious,  and  are  surrounded  with 
a  noble  hedge  of  fragrant  lime-trees.  The  buildings,  which  are 
mostly  of  bamboo,  which  is  the  best  building  material  on  this  part 
of  the  coast,  consist  of  two  dwellings  occupied  by  the  missioxuury 
families ;  the  church  building,  which  has  some  fine  shade-trees  m 
front ;  the  storehouse,  the  schoolhouse,  a  little  building  containing 
the  missionary  library,  houses  where  the  children  attached  to  the 
mission  are  lodged ;  and,  finally,  the  kitchen — ^kitchens  being  in 
the  tropics  neceasarily  separate  from  the  dwellings — and  the  other 
necesssry  offices,  among  which  figure  fi>wl-hon8^  ete.  Back  of  ihe 
honsea  is  a  fine  orchard,  containing  various  firmt-trees,  all  planted 
by  the  missionaries,  as  were  also  the  fine  cij^oannt^  mango,  and 
other  trees  which  are  scattered  about  llbe  pl^emises^  and  beneadi 
whcee  gratefixl  shade  the  houses  are  built 

The  missionarj  establishment  b^ns  its  day  with  prayers,  con- 
ducted,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  in  the  Mpongwe  language. 

Alter  prayers  the  girls  and  boys  clear  up  their  dormitories  and 
the  school-rooms,  and  arrange  every  thing  for  the  day's  laboia 
This  is  carried  on  under  the  supexintendence  of  the  missionary 
ladiesL 

Next  comes  breakfast,  when  the  children  are  arranged  about 
the  tabh^s  in  their  neat  dresses,  and  taught  to  eat  after  the  manner 

of  civilized  people. 

A  little  before  nme  o'clock  the  ringing  of  a  bell  calls  the  chil- 
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dsBD  who  Hve  at  liome  in  the  Tillages  to  assemble  in  the  school- 
room,  and  here^  preeenUj,  tlie  irark  of  instanetion  goes  busily  on, 
being  b^on  with  piajeis  and  the  anging  of  a  hymn  in  tbe  native 
tongoe.   The  misBionaries  and  their  mres  are  hm  aeaisted  by 
native  teachersi  who  are  able  to  take  chaige  of  the  less  advanced 
daaaeB.   The  children  are  taught  in  their  native  tongue  first,  and 
after  mastering  their  ABO  go  on  to  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Mpongwa  Then  fi)Uow  ksaona  in  geography,  arithmetic,  history, 
and  writing,  and  English  lessons.  Many  of  the  scholaiB  are  bright 
and  well  advanced,  reading  English  well,  and  having  a  good  nn- 
deiBtanding  of  history  and  geography,  and  even  writing  in  En* 
glish.    There  is,  of  course,  much  attention  given  to  religious  in- 
struction ;         by  reading,  explanations,  and  inculcatioTi  of  Bible 
precepts,  etl'orts  are  ruade  to  settle  the  rising  gcncratiuu  iiiiLily  in 
the  great  life-principles  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

It  is  only  the  children  on  whom  it  may  be  hoped  the  labors 
of  the  missionaries  can  have  very  important  effects.  The  older 
natives  are  dull,  lazy,  and  distrustful.  They  adhere  to  their  vile 
superstitious,  and  are  with  lilHculty  influenced.  If  they  come  to 
church,  it  is  too  often  out  oi''  c  iiriosity,  or  to  please  the  preacher,  or 
from  some  fancied  advant^Le  to  themselves.  The  children,  on 
the  contrary,  as  all  children,  are  Ijrip-bt.  docile,  easily  tiained;  and 
in  these  the  hope  of  Christianizing  Africa  rests. 

On  two  or  three  afternoons  in  the  week  the  girls  are  collected 
in  a  sewing-circle,  where  the  ladies  of  the  mission  instruct  them 
in  the  nse  of  the  needle,  and  practice  them  in  making  their  own 
dresses  and  clothing  for  their  brothers. 

Several  times  during  the  week  there  are  praye^meeting8,  when 
the  word  of  God  is  explained  to  the  heathen  who  attend. 

Saturday  is  a  holiday  for  the  children,  who  then  play,  and  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  Sabbath.  Sanday,  finally,  is  the  great  day 
of  the  week ;  then  the  bell  calls  all  who  ^will  come  together  in  the 
little  bamboo  chnrch.  The  missionajy  children  and  employes 
attend,  dressed  in  their  best;  and  even  the  heathen  of  the  village 
&II0W  this  eostom,  and  are  found  in  (^nrch  with  th^r  best  gar- 
ments, perhaps  their  only  ones»  on.  There  the  preacher  speaks 
to  them  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and  all,  heatben  and 
Christian,  join  in  singing  praises  to  His  holy  name.  The  audi- 
enoe  is  generally  attentive  and  interested.  But  the  positive  success 
of  the  misdpn  is  so  fiur  not  great  How  should  it  be?  To  bring 
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liglit  out  of  such  darkness,  to  remove  the  superstitions,  the  igno- 
rance, the  idleness  and  wickedness  in  which  these  poor  heathen 
are  steeped  is  a  labor  of  many  years.  Many  times,  doubtless,  mv 
poor  friends  the  missionaries  are  discouraged  at  the  slight  result 
of  their  hard  labor ;  but  they  do  their  best  and  wisely  leave  the 
rest  to  God,  knowing  that  lie  works  in  his  own  good  timei  and 
often  effects  great  ends  with  slightest  means. 

I  can  not  close  this  chapter  without  recording  my  gratitude  to 
the  Eev.  Wm.  Walker,  missionary  of  the  American  Board  on  the 
Gaboon  Biver,  whose  house  was  my  home  doling  mj  stay  in  Af- 
rica, and  from  whom  I  xeoeiyed  veiy  many  kindneasea 
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CHAPTER  n. 

The  Gaboon  People.  —  Mysterious  Disappearance  of  African  Tribes.  —  Mpongwc 
Villages. — lionses,  liow  built. — Mpongwe  Interior. — Costamc. — An  African 
TVader^ — IfonopoUes. — The  commiasion  Bminesi  among  the  Negroes. — "TnuL" 
— Extensive  System  of  Credit. — Native  Jealousy. — A  Day  with  an  African  Trader. 
—Tunc  of  no  value— Mpongwe  Cotatiiig-tcade* — Their  Vesiels.— Prodacts  of 
the  Gaboon. — ^The  Ivoiy-trade. 

• 

The  object  of  my  stay  at  ihiB  time  (January,  1856)  was  to  be 
thoroughly  aodimated  before  setting  out  on  my  interior  explora- 
tions. I  had  known  the  Gaboon  country  and  people  for  several 
years,  bat  took  ooeaoon  at  this  time  to  study  closely  the  habits 
and  customs  of  this  tribe — ^the  Mpongwe — ^who,  once  numerous, 
are  now,  like  so  many  of  the  African  tribes,  &om  various  reasons^ 
entirely  disappearing. 

The  causes  for  this  mysterious  and,  to  some  extent,  unaccounta- 
ble exterminat  ion  of  certain  tribes,  who  die  out,  l<?uving  no  mark 
behind  ihcm,  I  shall  consider  in  some  future  chapter.  The  fact  is 
patent  to  every  observer. 

The  Mpongwe  are  a  branch  of  one  of  the  great  families  of  the 
negro  race,  which  has  moved  gradually  from  the  head- waters  of 
the  Nazareth  down  toward  the  sea-shore,  extend inir  its  limits 
meantime  to  the  north  and  south,  till  now  they  are  lound  from 
the  Gaboon  River  on  the  north  to  Cape  St.  Catherine  on  the  south. 
A  portion  have  taken  possession  of  the  sea-shore,  and  others  are 
located  inland.  They  have  probably  tnl'cn  the  place  of  other 
tribes  who  have  disappeared  in  the  strange  way  in  which  even 
the  Mpongwe  are  now  gradually  lessening,  while  the  Ndina  tribe 
is  nearly  gonoi  only  three  persons  remaining  of  what  was  onoe  a 
numerous  people.  They  die,  and  little  more  can  be  said. 

All  the  divisioDS  of  the  ^Nfpongwc  speak  the  same  language, 
with  a  difference  of  but  a  few  words ,  though  others  again,  sand- 
wiched between,  speak  an  entirely  different  tongue.  The  migra- 
tions  of  the  great  African  nations  can  not  be  understood  till  we 
know  more  about  the  interior.  I  know  only  that  there  are  eight 
different  tribes  now  settled  along  the  coast  aouth  of  the  Gaboon 
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aud  in  the  interior,  wlio  speak  tlie  same  language  and  have  evi- 
dently a  common  origin. 

The  Mpongwe  inhabit  mostly  the  right  side  of  the  Gaboon  for 
about  thirty  miles  up.  They  live  in  villages,  which  are  generally 
located  with  particular  regard  to  the  trading  facilities  afforded  by 
the  position,  for  these  negroes  are  inveterate  traders — ia  fact,  the 
most  intelligent  and  acute  merchants  on  the  coast 

The  Mpongwe  villages,  though  not  extensive,  are  the  neatest 
and  best  ananci^ed  I  have  seen  in  Africa.  They  have  generally 
but  one  main  street,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  houses  are  built. 
Sometimes  there  are  a  few  short  cross-streets.  In  a  considerable 
village,  the  main  street  is  often  20  yards,  wide  and  200  yards 
long.  The  houses,  of  course,  vary  in  size  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  owner.  They  are  built  of  a  kind  of  bamboo,  which  is  ob- 
tained £rom  a  spedos  of  palm  very  plentiful  hereabouts,  and  whose 
leayes  also  furnish  them  mats  for  the  100&.  Indeed,  this  palm 
is  one  of  the  most  generally  uaeful  products  of  the  oonntiy  to  the 
negroes. 

The  houses  are  always  of  quadrangular  form,  and  from  20 
to  100  feet  in  length  or  breadth.  The  principal  room  is  in  the 
centre.  The  floor  is  of  day,  which  is  pounded  hard,  and  by  long 
use  beoomes  a  hard  and  dean  floomg.  Both  houses  and  street 
are  neatly  kept 

The  walls  are  built  np  by  fiist  driving  stakes  into  ibe  ground, 
and  to  these  stakes  neatly  tying  the  split  bamboos.  One  set  is 
tied  ontEode  and  another  inside,  and  the  crevices  whidi  are  left 
«  between  are  made  dose  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  Thus 
the  walls  are  snmth  and  glossy,  and  perfectly  dean.  Near  the 
creeiks  they  get  a  kcge  ydlowidi-white  bamboo,  which  has  a  par^ 
ticulatly  fine  appearance. 

The  building  of  sudi  a  house  is  a  matter  of  considmble  im- 
portance to  a  Mpongwe  man.  He  has  great  quantities  of  mpavo 
— ^the  matting  for  the  roof — made  up  ready,  then  collects  a  suf- 
ticiency  of  the  bamboo,  which  has  sometimes  to  be  brougLi  a 
considerable  disluiice  up  the  nver,  aad  liiially,  ^retting  all  his 
slaves  together,  marks  out  his  ground-plan,  dm  s  m  his  stakes, 
and  puts  up  the  walls.  Then  comes  tbe  question  of  doors  and 
windows,  in  which  each  man  exercises  his  own  taste,  which  gives 
a  certain  pleasing  variety  to  the  outsides.  As  for  the  interior, 
the  various  rooms  are  htted  up  with  all  the  riches  of  their  owner ; 
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and  on  tbe  ooaat  it  is  not  unoonunon  to  see  them  adorned  with 
looking-glASBefl^  chains,  tables,  so&a,  and  yeij  often  a  Yankee 

clock. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  between  such  neat  dwellingB  and  the 
low,  ciicnlar,  dark,  and  dirt7  hovels  of  the  negroes  between  the 
IHger  and  Sen^gambia,  wil^  their  rode  high-peaked  loofs  and 
day  walls. 

Thej  axe  the  best-looking  people  I  have  seen,  looking  veiy 
much  like  the  Mandigoes;  of  ordinaiy  size  and  with  pleasant  ne- 
gro features,  but  handsomer  than  the  Congo  tribes.  The  men 
wear  a  shirt,  generaUj  of  English,  French,  or  American  calico,  over 
.  which  is  wrapped  a  square  doth,  which  falls  to  the  ankles.  To 
this  is  added  a  stravt  hat  for  the  head.  Only  the  king  is  allowed 
to  wear  the  sUk  hat,  of  American  or  European  manu&cture.  The 
wealthier  nion  and  chiefs,  however,  are  fond  of  dress,  and,  when 
they  can  aflbrd  it,  deiiglit  to  bhow  themselves  in  a  bn^Ll  miiitary 
costume,  sword  and  all. 

Tiie  chie^  and,  in  most  cases,  only  garment  of  the  women  is  n 
square  cloth,  which  is  wrapped  about  the  body,  and  covers  them 
from  above  the  hips  to  just  below  the  knees.  On  their  bare  legs 
and  arms  they  delight  to  wear  great  numbers  of  brass  rings,  often 
bearing  from  twenty -five  to  thirty  pounds  of  bra.«s  uii  each  ankle 
in  this  way.  This  ridiculous  vanity  greatly  obstructs  their  loco- 
motion, and  makes  their  walk  a  clum«y  waddle. 

Both  sexes  arc  extremely  fond  of  ornaments  and  of  perfumery, 
with  which  they  plentifollj  besprinkle  themselves,  with  little  re- 
gard to  kind. 

The  most  characteristic  point  about  the  Mpongwe— indeed  of 
all  the  negro  tribes  I  have  seen — ^is  their  great  eagerness  and  love 
for  trade.  My  Mends  the  Mpongwe  live  by  trade.  Their  poBi> 
tion  at  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon  gives  them  such  facili- 
ties and  such  a  command  of  the  interior  as  they  know  but  too 
well  how  to  use  and  misuse  to  their  own  advantage. 

Let  me  here  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Afiican  oommeroe. 
The  rivers,  which  are  the  only  highways  of  the  country,  are,  of 
course,  the  avenues  by  which  every  species  of  export  ai^d  import 
must  be  conveyed  fiom  and  to  the  interior  tribes.  Now  the 
river  banks  are  possessed  by  different  tribes.  Thus,  while  the 
Mpongwe  hold  the  mouth  and  some  miles  above,  ihey  are  sue* 
eeeded  by  the  ShekianI,  and  these  again  by  other  tribes,  to  the 
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number  of  almost  a  dozen,  before  the  Sierra  del  Crystal  mountains 
are  reuclicd.  Each  of  these  tribes  assumes  to  it^lf  the  privilege 
of  acting  as  go-between  or  middle-man  to  those  next  to  it,  and 
charges  a  heavy  percentage  for  this  office ;  and  no  infraction  of 
this  rule  is  permitted  under  penalty  of  war.  Thus  a  piece  of 
ivory  or  ebony  may  belong  originally  to  a  negro  in  the  far  in- 
terior, and  if  he  wants  to  barter  it  for  "white  man's  trade,"  he 
dares  not  take  it  to  a  market  himself  If  he  should  be  rash 
enough  to  attempt  such  a  piece  of  enterprise  his  goods  would  be 
confiscated,  and  he,  if  caught,  fined  by  those  whose  monopoly  he 
sought  to  break  down,  or  most  likely  sold  into  slaveij. 

He  is  obliged  by  the  laws  of  trade  to  intrust  it  to  some  fellow 
in  tbe  next  tribe  nearer  than  him  to  the  coast  He,  in  turn,  dis- 
poses of  it  to  the  next  ohief  or  friend,  and  so  ivory,  or  ebony,  or 
bar-wood,  or  whatever,  is  turned  and  turned,  and  passes  through 
probabl J  a  dozen  hands  ere  it  reaches  the  factory  of  the  trader  on 
the  coast 

  # 

This  would  seem  to  work  against  the  white  trader  by  increas- 
ing the  price  of  products.  But  this  is  only  half  die  eviL  Al- 
though the  prodacer  sold  his  ivory,  and  thotigh  it  waa  resold  a 
dozen  times,  all  this  trade  was  only  a  oommMon  bnsmess  with 
no  advances.  In  fict^  the  first  holder  has  trusted  each  successive 
dispenser  with  his  property  without  any  equivalent  oi  "collater- 
al*' security.  Now,  when  the  last  blade  fellow  diqxiees  of  this 
piece  of  ebony  or  ivory  to  the  white  merchant  or  captain,  he  re- 
tains, in  the  first  place,  a  very  liberal  percentage  of  the  returns 
for  his  valuable  services,  and  turns  the  remainder  over  to  his  next 
neighbor  above.  Uc,  in  turn,  takes  oul  a  comiinssion  for  his 
trouble  and  passes  on  what  is  left ;  and  so,  finally,  a  very  small 
remainder — too  often  nothing  at  all — is  handed  over  to  the  poor 
fellow  who  has  inaugurated  the  speculation  or  sent  the  tusk. 

Any  one  can  see  the  iniquity  of  this  system  and  the  fatal  clog 
it  throws  on  all  attempts  at  the  building  uj>  of  a  legitimate  com- 
merce in  a  country  so  rich  in  many  pr^  id  ne  ts  now  almost  indis- 
pensable to  civilized  nation?!.  The  poor  mterior  tribes  are  kept 
by  their  neighbors  in  the  prolbundest  ignorance  of  what  is  done 
on  the  coasL  They  are  made  to  believe  the  most  absurd  and  hor- 
rid stories  as  to  the  ferocity,  the  duplicity,  and  the  cunning  of  the 
white  traders.  They  are  persuaded  that  the  rascally  middle-men 
are  not  only  in  constant  dianger  of  their  Uvea  by  their  interoomae 
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\dth  the  whites,  but  that  they  do  not  make  any  profit  on  the  goods 
which  they  good-naturedly  pass  on  to  a  market,  so  that  I  have 
known  one  of  these  soouadrals,  a^r  having  appropriated  a  large 
ahaie  of  the  poor  remainder  dTretams  for  a  venture  of  ivory,  act- 
ually, by  a  pitiful  story,  beg  a  portion  of  what  he  had  handed  over 
to  his  unsuspicious  dient.  Each  tribe  cheats  its  next  neighbor 
above,  and  maligns  its  next  neighbor  below.  A  talent  for  slan- 
dering iS|  of  cotuse,  a  first-rate  business  talent;  and  the  harder 
stories  one  can  tell  of  his  neighbors  below  the  greater  profit  he 
will  make  on  his  neighbor  above. 

The  conseqaenoe  is  that  ihe  interior  tribes— -who  own  the  most 
prodnctiTe  countiy — ^have  little  or  no  incentiye  to  trade,  or  to 
gather  together  the  stores  of  ivory,  bai^wood,  ebonj,  etc*,  for  which 
they  get  such  small  prices,  and  these  at  no  certain  intervals,  but 
oftoa  after  long  periods,  even  years  ekpsing  sometimes  before  a 
final  settlement  is  fonnd  convenient  Thus  these  are  discouraged, 
and  per£>roe  remain  in  their  original  barbarism  and  inactivity. 

The  trade  in  slaves  is  carried  on  in  exactly  the  same  way,  ex- 
cept that  sometimes  an  infraction  of  trade-laws,  or  some  disturb- 
ance on  account  of  witclicrafi;,  causes  a  war  between  two  trib^ 
in  the  commission  business,  when,  of  course,  each  side  takes  all  it 
ciiii  of  the  opposite  and  sliips  them  direct  to  the  coast — to  the 
barracoons,  or  slave  depots,  of  which  I  shall  have  something  more 
detailed  to  say  farther  on. 

There  are,  however,  other  olmt^icles  to  the  prosecution  of  a  reg- 
ular commercial  enterprise  even  by  the  shrewder  amonfr  the  ne- 
groes. It  is  not  permitted  that  any  member  of  a  tril  u'  shall  get 
into  his  hands  more  than  his  share  of  the  trade.  It  oci  uh  lmI  some 
years  ago  to  a  shrewd  Mpongwc  fellow  that  in  trade  transactions 
hontaty  might  be  the  best  policy,  and  he  followed  the  suggestion 
80  well  that  presently  both  the  whites  and  the  interior  natives 
Uirew  a  very  considerable  trade  into  his  honest  hands.  But  no 
sooner  was  this  observed  tlian  he  was  threatened  with  poisoning, 
accused  of  witchcraft^  and  such  a  hullaballoo  raised  about  his  ears 
that  he  was  forced  to  actually  refuse  the  trade  offered  him,  and,  in 
a  meastue,  retire  ftom  business  to  save  his  life. 

More  recently  still,  Hiere  were  three  or  four  men  in  tJie  river 
who  had  obtained,  by  long  good  condnct,  quite  a  character  for 
lumestf ,  and  also^  in  consequence,  got  a  good  deal  of  bnsinesa  At 
last  a  captain  came  for  a  load  of  bar-wood,  and  declared  that  he 
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would  trust  onlj  the  three  or  four  men  in  question,  to  the  bitter 
disappointment  of  other  traders.  The  vessel  was  quickly  filled 
and  departed;  and  there  arose  a  gieat "  palaver" — the  Portuguese 
cant  for  a  quarrel — ^in  which  the  kings  and  chiefs  and  all  the  disap- 
pointed trading  fellows  met  together  at  Glass  Town — ^the  resideiioe 
of  my  honest  friends — to  advise  about  such  an  outrage.  The  m€ii 
weie  called  up  for  trial.  Thej  had  been  educated  at  the  Amer* 
icanmiasion,  and  knew  how  to  write;  and  the  charge  made  against 
ihem  now  was  that  they  had  written  to  the  white  man's  oountry 
to  say  that  there  were  no  good  men  in  Gaboon  but  ihemselYes. 

To  this  the  aconsed  shrewdly  replied  that  the  white  men  wonid 
not  believe  men  who  should  tikos  praise  themselres. 

But  reply  was  useless.  They  were  threatened  that  if  they  took 
the  next  sldp  that  came,  the  malcontents  would  "  make  aboondgi/' 
or  work  a  spell  of  witchcraft  upon  them,  and  kill  them.  Forta* 
nately,  in  tk^  case,  the  honest  fellows  had  learned  at  the  misnon 
not  to  fear  such  threats ;  and  the  French  commander  for  once 
stepped  in  and  protected  them  against  their  envious  fellows^  so 
that  for  this  time,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  honesty  seems  likely 
to  get  its  rewaid. 

Again,  through  the  anxiety  of  white  traders  to  secure  "  trade," 
there  has  sprung  up  along  the  coast  an  injurious  system  of  "trust," 
A  merchant,  to  secure  to  himself  certain  quantities  of  produce  yef 
to  come  dmm  from  the  interior,  gives  to  such  black  fellows  as  he 
thinks  he  can  depend  on  advances  of  trade  goods,  often  to  very 
considerable  amounts.  In  this  way,  on  the  Galx>on  and  on  the 
coast,  often  many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods  are  in  tlie  hands 
of  natives,  for  which  no  consideration  has  been  received  bv  the 
white  trader,  who  meantime  waits,  and  is  put  to  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, and  thinks  himself  lucky  if  he  do  not  eventually  lose  a  part 
of  his  investment. 

This  system  of  "  trust,"  as  it  is  called,  does  great  injury  to  the 
natiyes,  for  it  tempts  thera  to  practice  all  sorts  of  cheats,  for  which 
they  are  sharp  enough — ^indeed,  much  too  shrewd  often  for  the 
white  man.  Of  course,  his  only  dependence  lies  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  black  debtor  that  if  he  dieats  too  badly  his  fhtnre  supplies 
will  be  stepped  entirely.  But  the  practice  develops  all  kinds  <^ 
overtrading  as  well  as  rascally— negroes  seldom  hesitating  to 
contract  to  supply  much  greater  quantities  of  produce  than  they 
can  hope  to  procure  during  a  season. 
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Even  the  slave-tiade,  I  found,  on  my  visit  to  Cape  Lopez,  is 
btudened  with  this  evil  of  trust,"  and  some  of  the  Portuguefle 
slaTeiB,  I  was  told,  get  precioiiBly  cheated  in  their  advances  on 
shipments  of  slares  sold  to  arrive^'*  bat  which  do  not  oome  to 
hand. 

I  have  heard  the  negioes  called  stnpid,  but  my  eiqmence 
shows  them  to  be  any  thing  else  than  that  They  axe  yeiy 
shiewd  tEsdeis  indeed;  and  no  captain  or  merchant  who  is  a  new 
hand  on  the  coast  will  eaciqpe  being  victimiaed  by  their  eanziing 
in  driying  a  baigain. 

Say  that  to-day  the  good  ship  Jemmy  has  azriTed  in  the  river. 
Immediately  every  blade  &llow  is  foJl  of  trade.  The  ship  is 
boaided  by  a  crowd  of  ^ows,  cacli  jabbering  away,  apparently 
at  random,  bat  all  telling  the  same  stozj. 

Kever  was  there  such  dearth  of  ivozy,  or  whatever  the  cap- 
tain may  want! 

Never  were  the  interior  tribes  so  obstinate  in  demanding  a 
Ligii  price  I 

Never  was  the  whole  coast  so  bare  I 

Never  were  difficulties  so  great  I 

There  have  been  fights,  captain  I 

And  fever,  captain  I 

And  iloods,  captain ! 

And  no  tnide  at  all,  captain  I 

Not  n  touth  I 

This  jtoiat  settled,  they  produce  their  "good  books,"  which  arc 
ceniticates  of  character,  in  which  some  captain  or  other  white 
trader  who  is  known  on  the  coast  vouches  for  the  honesty — the 
great  honesty  and  entire  trust-worthiness — of  the  bearer.  It  is 
not  worth  while  for  a  fellow  to  present  himself  without  a  certifi* 
cate,  and  the  papers  are  all  good^  because  when  "  the  bearer"  has 
cheated  he  does  not  apply  for  a  "  character."  Now  these  certifi- 
cates help  him  to  cheat  When  he  finds  the  need  of  a  new  set  of 
papers,  be  condocts  himself  with  scrapoloas  honesty  toward  two 
or  three  captains.  These,  of  coarse,  certify"  him,  and  then  he 
goes  into  wildest  and  most  reckless  specalationsy  opheld  by 
the  good  books,"  which  he  shows  to  eveiy  captain  that  eomes. 

Now,  while  they  are  pretending  that  nothing  is  to  be  boaght» 
tiiat  there  is  no  ivory  on  the  coast)  all  this  time  the  lying  ras^ 
cab  have  their  hands  fhll,  and  are  cagi:r  to  sell.  They  know 
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the  captain  is  m  a  Inirry.  The  coast  is  sickly.  The  weather  is 
hot.  lie  fears  his  crew  may  fall  sick  or  die,  and  he  be  left  with  a 
broken  voyage.  Every  day  is  therefore  precious  to  him ;  but  to 
the  black  fellows  all  days  are  alike.  They  have  no  storage,  no 
interest  aooount,  no  fever  to  fear,  and,  accordingly,  they  can  tire 
the  captain  out.  This  they  do.  In  fiict  often,  if  thej  hare  an 
obstinate  customer  to  deal  with,  they  even  combine  and  send  all 
the  trade  a  day's  journey  up  river,  and  thus  produce  a  fair  show 
of  commercial  scarcity.  At  last^  when  high  prioes  have  been 
established,  when  the  inroads  of  fever  on  his  ciew  or  the  advance 
of  the  season  have  made  the  poor  captain  desperatelj  willing  to 
pay  any  thing,  the  ivoiy  comes  aboard,  and  the  conning  black 
^ows  ohadde. 

Even  then,  howeyer,  there  are  tedious  hours  of  chafforing*  A 
negro  has  perhaps  only  one  tooth  to  sell,  and  he  is  willing— 4»  he 
must  live  on  this  sale  for  a  long  period  of  idleness— to  give  mudi 
time  to  its  proper  dispoeaal.  He  makes  up  his  mind  beforehand 
how  much  more  he  will  ask  than  he  will  eventually  take.  He 
brings  his  tooth  alongaide;  spends  the  afternoon  in  bargaining, 
and  probably  takes  it  back  ashore  at  dusk,  to  tiy  i^ain  tibe  next 
day ;  till  at  last,  when  he  sees  he  can  not  posmbly  get  more,  he 
strikes  the  trade.  I  have  known  several  days  to  be  spent  in  the 
selling  of  a  single  tooth  or  a  single  cask  of  palm-oil. 

Of  course  the  captain  protests  that  he  is  not  in  a  hurry — that 
he  can  wait — that  I'twy  bliuu't  tiiL'  him  out.  But  liie  negroes 
know  better  j  they  know  the  iutoi  advantage  their  climate  gives 
them. 

When  it  is  supposed  tliat  a  captain  or  trader  will  return  to  the 
coast  no  more  ailer  his  present  voyage,  then  he  is  ])ropcrly  vic- 
timized, as  then  the  native  has  no  fear  of  future  vengeance  before 
him ;  and  I  have  known  many  individuals  who,  by  the  system  of 
"  trust,"  were  all  but  ruined — getting  scarce  any  return  at  all. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  white  traders  would  combine  to 
put  down  at  least  this  abuse.  But  until  the  spread  of  commerce 
shall  break  down  the  scoundrelly  system  of  middle-men  in  this 
land,  there  will  be  no  really  prosperous  trade  there.  And  this 
will  not  happen  till  the  merchants  themselves  visit  the  head- 
quarters whence  the  produce  is  brought,  and  until  the  rude  tribes 
shall  be  somewhat  civilized  by  lengthened  contact  with  the  whites. 
At  present  things  are  in  a  state  of  utter  disorganization,  and  the 
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trust*'  abuse  seems  a  real  neoesdly.  For  so  hardly  and  often 
have  the  interior  tribes  been  cheated  ^all  letaxns  for  their  wares^ 
that  now  thej  have  oome  to  demand  at  least  part  payment  in  ad- 
vance ;  and,  of  conise,  this  advance  is  exacted  of  Ihe  white  trader 
on  the  coask^  to  lore  whom  great  ramom  are  q>read  through  the 
tribes  of  teeth  of  a  marvelons  size  lying  ready  for  purchase,  eta 
Too  often,  when  an  advance  has  been  made  fbr  a  specific  pur- 
chase, of  a  tooth,  say,  it  is,  after  all,  seized  for  some  intermediate 
parly's  debt  on  its  way  down,  and  thus  the  poor  trader  is  again 
victimized. 

So  eager  are  the  Mpongwe  for  trade  that  they  have  even  set 
up  a  regular  coasting  busincvss.  Every  considerable  negro  trader 
owns  several  canoes ;  but  Lis  great  ambitioii  is  to  buy  or  build  a 
larger  vessel,  in  which  he  may  sail  along  the  coast,  and,  netting 
goods  on  trust  from  white  merchants,  make  his  regular  voyage, 
or  establish  his  little  factory  on  some  out-of-the-way  point  on  the 
shore.  The  splendid  harbor  of  the  Gaboon  has  made  theni  toler- 
ably fearless  m  the  water,  and  their  rage  for  trade  leads  them  to 
all  manner  of  adventures. 

Their  coasting  vessels  are  only  large  boats,  but  I  have  seen 
some  of  so  considerable  size  as  to  hold  conveniently  eight  to  ten 
tons.  To  make  one  of  these  they  cut  down  an  immense  tree, 
sharpen  it  at  the  ends,  then  bum  out  the  interior,  guiding  the  fire 
so  as  to  bum  the  heart  of  the  tree  and  leave  them  the  shell  they 
need.  For  this  hull,  which  is  then  scraped  smooth,  and  otherwise 
finished  and  strengthened,  they  next  make  masts  and  sails,  the 
latter  being  of  matting,  and  then  they  are  ready  for  sea.  These 
cockle-shells  stand  the  wind  and  sea  remarkably  well,  as  is  evi- 
dent when  the  squally  and  blustery  weather  of  this  country  is 
considered,  and  when  we  know  that  they  make  voyages  from  the 
Qaboon  as  &r  as  Cape  St  Catherine's  south,  and  as  fitr  as  Banoko 
and  Cameroon  north. 

The  start  for  one  of  these  yoyages  js  a  great  occasion.  Chms 
are  fired,  and  the  people  shout  and  wish  a  pleasant  voyage ;  and 
the  ludgr  vessel  is  received  at  her  port  of  destination  with  dmilar 
ceremonies. 

The  great  aim  of  a  Mpongwo  trader,  however,  is  to  get  trust" 
fi»m  a  white  man,  with  authcrily  to  go  off  up  or  down  the  coast 
and  establish  a  fiictory.  Then  there  is  doable  rejoici ng.  But  the 
poor  white  tjsader  is  generally  sadly  victimized ;  for  his  agent  goes  ' 
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to  some  spot  where  he  thinks  he  can  get  ivory  and  other  trade 
and  settles  down.  Then,  first,  he  mostly  picks  out  the  best  and 
most  valuable  of  the  goods  with  which  he  has  been  intrusted,  and 
seorets  these  for  his  own  use.  His  next  step  to  buj  himaelf 
some  slaves  and  to  marry  several  wives;  all  which  beiDg  aooom- 
plished,  it  is  at  last  time  to  think  of  the  interests  of  his  ptinGipaL 
TkoB,  after  many  months,  perhaps  he  makes  returns  of  his  salefli 
or  perhaps  he  fails  altogether  to  maJce  retium%  if  he  thinks  he  can 
cheat  so  badly  with  impunity. 

These  fellows  understand  all  the  dialects  spoken  on  the  coast^ 
as  wdl  as  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  On  their 
YoyageSy  as  th^  go  poorly  proinsioned,  and  depend  more  on  Inck 
than  real  ski]!,  they  often  snfibr  extreme  hardships^  bat  they  are 
seldom  drowned. 

Hie  chief  product  of  the  Gaboon  conntry  is  its  i^oiy.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  on  the  western  ,  coast  It  produces  also  bar- 
wood,  a  red  dye-wood,  from  which  is  obtained  a  dark  red  dye,  and 
ebony,  the  last  taken  from  the  great  forests  of  this  wood  which 
aboond  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Gaboon  Biver.  I  hare  seen 
very  large  studcs  brought  thence,  bat  the  supply  is  not  yet  large. 
The  har-wood-tree  is  found  in  great  plenty  along  the  shores  of 
the  river  and  its  numerous  tributary  creeks.  It  is  also  found  on 
the  Moondah  and  Danger  rivers.  Copal  is  another  product  u£  this 
country,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  not  souglit. 

Ivory  comes  down  the  river  from  the  interior  1)}  mland  jour- 
neys in  great  quantities.  Upward  of  80,000  pounds  are  taken 
from  the  Gaboon  liivcr  yearly  when  home  prices  are  good ;  for 
the  ruling  prices  here  arc  so  high  that  traders  can  not  buy  to  ad- 
vantage unless  the  home  demand  is  very  brisk.  I  suppose  that 
the  country  from  Banoko  to  Loongo  furnishes  in  brisk  years  at 
least  150,000  pounds  of  ivory. 

But  however  important  may  be  these  commercial  resources  of 
the  Gaboon  coiiiury,  I  am  convinced  that  tbo  pooplc  will  never 
prosper  till  they  turn  their  attention  more  to  agricultural  operations, 
for  elephants  must  finally  disappear.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great 
evil  of  all  the  nations  of  Western  Africa.  The  men  despise  labor, 
and  force  their  women  and  slaves  to  till  the  fields ;  and  this  tillage 
neyer  assumes  the  important  proportions  it  deserves,  so  that  the 
supply  of  food  is  never  abundant;  and,  as  will  be  seen  fiuther  on, 
the  tiibes,  almost  without  exception,  live  from  hand  to  moutb,  and, 
with  a  fertile  soil,  are  half  the  time  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Some  OuM  of  tbe  Decreme  of  the  Mpong^. — Restricdons  as  to  Intcmmrriage.*- 
liBst  Dars  of  King  Gla-s. — Public  Opinion  on  the  Gaboon. — Monruing  for  a  King. 

Making"  a  new  King. — Character  of  the  Mpongwe. — An  African  Gentkman. 
—Food. — ^Agricoltare. 

To  retam  to  the  Mpongwe^  who^  as  the  leading  tribe  on  the 
Gaboon,  deaerre  a  few  woida  more.  I  have  said  be£:>ie  that  thia^ 
in  comzDon  with  most  of  the  tribes^  is  alowlj  deoreaamg  in  nnm- 
bem  Po^Jrga^l7  and  ihe  nnmeioiia  miirdei8»  or  aoduatbns  for 
vitoheiBft,  do  more  to  oanae  this  deeiease  than  auf^t  else  visible^ 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  comae  of  this  nanatiYe;  muoh  more  than 
ieveiB  and  inegolar  habita. 

The  ooast  tribe  is  much  divided  into  daaaes^  whoae  distinction 
is  kept  up  chiefly  by  the  lestraintB  in  intennanriage.  Of  Mpong- 
we  of  pnre  blood  thete  are  at  present  not  more  than  three  hund- 
red. Next  to  these  in  rank  come  the  descendants  of  Mpongwe 
&ihei8  by  Mbinga,  Shekiani,  or  Bakalai  these  amount 

to  about  800.  Next  come  the  children  of  Mpongwe  men  by 
their  slave  women.  These  are  called  bambai;  and,  though  they 
enjoy  little  less  consideration  than  the  purer  blood,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  with  that  privileged  class.  These  inny  number 
1000.  Then  come  tho  children  of  slaves,  who  form  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  numbering  not  less  than  1000;  and, 
Anally,  the  lowest  of  all,  the  slaves^  who  number,  I  suppose,  three 
or  four  thousand. 

They  live  chiefly  on  the  right  side  of  the  Gaboon  River,  hav- 
ing their  villages,  called  Kriugu,  Qua-ben,  Louis,  or  Dow^  Glass, 
Prince  Glass,  and  two  more,  on  Point  Olinda  and  Parrot  Island. 
On  the  left  side  arc  the  villages  of  Roi  Dennis,  otherv,nFc  called 
King  William,  King  George,  and  King  Lucan.  These  dignitaries 
are  petty  chiefe,  who  govern  after  a  fashion,  and  with  considerable 
limitations,  the  towns  named  after  them.  The  whole  tribe  seems 
to  be  ruled  by  ibur  of  the  principal  kings;  bnt  when  disputes 
arise,  which  is  constantly,  there  must  be  a  pahver  in  the  village, 
in  which  the  old  men  join  and  adViae.  Eang  Qoarben  is  held  to 
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be  the  father  of  the  Agueguoza,  to  •which  family  King  Glass  also 
belongs.  The  Point  Olinda  villages  belong  to  the  Ogongo  ^Eim* 
Uj.  King  William  (or  Eompochembo)  belongs  to  the  Ashiga  fasor 
ily,  and  is  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  kinga. 

While  I  was  in  the  Gaboon  old  King  Glass  died.  He  had 
been  long  ailing,  but  stuck  to  life  with  a  detenuined  temusily 
which  almost  bade  £ur  to  cheat  death*  He  was  a  diaagroeable 
old  heathen,  but  in  his  last  days  became  very  devout — a^r  his 
fiishion.  His  idol  was  always  freshly  painted  and  brightly  deo- 
oiated;  his  fetich  was  the  best  cared  for  fetich  in  Afiica;  and 
every  few  days  some  great  doctor  was  brought  down  fiom  the  in- 
terior, and  paid  a  laige  lee  Ibr  advising  the  old  king.  He  was 
afinid  of  witchcraft— thought  every  body  wanted  to  put  him  oat 
of  the  way  by  bewitching  him;  and  in  this  country  your  doctor 
does  not  tty  to  core  your  sickness;  his  business  is  to  keep  off  the 
witches. 

The  tribe  had  got  tired  of  ihdr  king.  They  thought,  indeed, 
that  he  was  himself  a  most  potent  and  evil-disposed  wizard,  and, 

though  the  matter  was  not  openly  talked  about,  there  were  few 
liuiives  who  would  pass  his  house  uiicr  night,  and  hoiig  who 
would  be  tempted  nisiJc  by  any  slighter  provocation  than  an  ir- 
resistible jug  of  rum.  Indeed,  if  he  had  not  belonged  to  one  of 
the  most  noble  families  of  the  Mpongi^-e  tribe,  I  think  he  would 
perhaps  have  been  killed,  so  rife  was  suspicion  against  him. 

When  he  got  sick  at  last  every  body  seemed  very  sorry ;  but 
several  of  my  friends  told  me  in  confidence  that  the  whole  town 
hoped  he  would  die ;  and  die  he  did.  I  was  awakened  one  mom* 
ing  early  by  the  mouniful  cries  and  wails  with  which  the  African 
oftener  assumes  a  sham  sorrow  than  causes  a  real  grief.  All  the 
town  seemed  lost  in  tears.'  It  is  a  most  singular  thing  to  see  the 
faculty  the  women  of  Africa  have  for  pumping  up  tears  on  the 
slightest  occasion,  or  for  no  occasion  at  all.  There  needs  no  giief 
or  pain  to  draw  the  water.  I  have  seen  them  shed  teazs  copious- 
ly, and  laughing  all  the  while. 

The  mourning  and  wailing  lasted  six  days.  On  the  second  the 
old  king  was  sccrn^ly  bmied.  The  Mpongwe  kings  are  always 
buried  by  a  few  of  the  most  trustworthy  men  of  the  tribe  in  a 
spot  which  they  only  know  of,  and  which  is  forever  hidden  from 
ail  others.  This  cnstom  arises  fiom  a  vain  belief  of  the  Mpongwe 
that,  as  £hey  are  the  most  able  and  intelligent  people  of  A£aca, 
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the  other  tribes  would  like  much  to  get  the  head^of  ODe  of  their 
kings,  with  the  brains  of  which  to  make  a  powei^  fetich. 
Such  an  advantage  they  aie  not  willing  to  giye  to  their  neigh> 
bom  Now,  88  it  is  cnslomaiy  to  hang  a  flag  or  a  piece  of  doth 
▼here  a  Mpongwe  is  buried,  these  old  men  hong  also  a  larga 
piece  of  bright  doth  oyer  a  spot  where  the  king  was  not  laid. 
Where  he  woa  put  I  can  not  tell,  because  the  secret  was  not  told 
even,  to  me. 

Daring  the  days  of  mourning  the  old  men  of  the  Tillage  busied 
themselyes  in  choosing  a  new  king.  This  also  is  a  secret  operar 
tion.  The  chdoe  is  made  in  private,  and  communicated  to  the 

populace  only  on  the  seventh  day,  when  the  new  king  is  to  be 
crowned.  But  the  king  is  kept  ignorant  of  his  good  fortune  to 
the  last. 

it  happened  that  Njogoni^  n,  good  friend  of  my  own,  was  elected. 
The  choice  fell  ou  him,  in  part  because  he  came  of  a  good  funiily, 
but  chiefly  because  he  was  a  favorite  of  the  people  and  could  get 
the  most  votes.  I  do  not  know  that  Njogoni  had  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  his  elevation.  At  any  rate  he  shammed  ignorance  very 
well.  As  he  waa  walking  on  the  shore,  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  day,  he  was  suddenly  set  upon  by  the  entire  populace, 
who  proceeded  to  a  ceremony  which  is  preliminary  to  the  crown- 
ing, and  which  must  deter  any  but  the  most  ambitious  men  from 
aspiring  to  the  crown.  They  surrounded  him  in  a  dense  crowd, 
and  then  began  to  heap  upon  him  every  manner  of  abuse  that  the 
worst  of  mobs  could  imagine.  Some  spit  in  his  face ;  some  beat 
him  with  their  fists;  some  kicked  him;  others  threw  disgusting 
objects  at  him ;  while  those  unlucky  ones  who  stood  on  the  out^ 
side,  and  could  reach  thn  poor  fellow  only  with  their  voices,  as- 
siduously cursed  him^  his  ikther,  his  mother,  his  sisters  and  broth- 
ersy  and  all  his  ancestors  to  the  remotest  generation.  A  stranger 
would  not  have  ^ven  a  cent  for  the  life  of  him  who  was  present- 
ly to  be  crowned. 

Amid  all  the  noise  and  struggle,  I  caught  the  words  whidi  ex- 
plained all  to  me,  £>r  every  jfew  nunutes  some  fellow,  admmis* 
tering  an  especially  severe  blow  or  kick,  would  shout  out,  "You 
are  not  our  king  yet ;  for  a  little  while  we  will  do  what  we  please 
with  you.  By*and-by  we  shall  have  to  do  your  will." 

Njogoni  boi«  himsdf  like  a  man  and  a  prospective  king.  He 
kept  his  temper,  and  took  all  the  abuse  with  a  smiling  face. 
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When  it  had  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  they  took  him  to  the  house 
of  the  old  king.  Here  he  was  seated,  and  became  again  for  aliv 
tie  while  the  victim  of  his  people's  curses. 

Then  all  became  siient;  and  the  ciders  of  the  people  rose  and 
said,  solemnly  (the  people  repeating  afWr  them),  "  Now  we  ohooee 
you  for  our  king ;  we  engage  to  listen  to  you  and  to  obey  you." 

A  silence  followed,  and  presently  the  silk  hat,  which  is  the  eio. 
Uem  of  Mpongwe  loyalty,  was  brought  in  and  placed  on  Njo- 
goni's  head.  He  was  then  dressed  in  a  red  gown,  and  leoeared 
the  greatest  marks  of  respect  fiom  all  who  bad  just  now  abofled 
him. 

Now  followed  a  six  days'  festival,  duing  which  the  poor  king, 
who  had  taken  with  ihe  oflBce  also  the  name  of  his  predeoessor, 
was  obliged  to  leoeiTe  his  subjects  in  bis  own  bouse,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  stir  out  Six  days  of  indescribable  gorging  of  food 
and  bad  rum ;  of  beastly  drtmkemieBS  and  uproarious  festivity. 
Numbers  of  strangers  came  in  from  surrounding  villages  to  pay 
their  respects;  and  all  brought  more  rum,  more  palm  wine,  and 
more  food.  Every  thing  that  tended  toward  Ibstivity  was  given 
away,  and  all  who  came  were  welcome. 

Old  King  Glass,  for  whom  for  six  days  no  end  of  tears  had  been 
shed,  was  now  forgotten ;  and  new  King  Glass,  poor  fellow,  wa^ 
sick  with  exhaustion,  for  day  and  night  he  had  to  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive and  be  civil  to  all  who  came. 

i  iually,  tlic  ruin,  was  drunk  up,  the  allotted  days  were  expired, 
and  quiet  once  more  began  to  reign.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  his 
new  majesty  was  permitted  to  walk  out  and  view  Iiis  domains. 

By  long  intercourse  with  traders,  and  the  commercial  necessity 
for  mild  manners,  the  coast  Mpongwe  have,  as  a  people,  acquired 
a  polish  and  politeness  of  address  which  astonishes  strangers  very 
greatly.  They  know  perfectly  how  to  make  themselves  at  home 
with  all  the  whites  they  meet,  and  understand  how  to  flntter  the 
peculiarities  of  the  different  unr  ionalitics,  the  American,  English, 
French,  and  Spanish,  in  a  very  amusing  and  extremely  shrewd 
way.  In  fact,  they  are  a  mercantile  people,  and  recognize  out- 
ward politeness  as  a  valuable  commeroial  quality;  but,  with  all 
their  smoothness,  they  are  inwardly  great  rssoalB  and  keen  dis* 
simulators. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efibrts  of  the  missionanes  will  have 
some  effect  upon  ihe  rising  generation,  among  whom  chiefly  they 
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most  expect  to  labor ;  for  of  the  grown  uegro,  in  whom  the  loTe 
of  idleness  and  chicanerjr  <u»  aixeady  habitBi  it  is  next  to  imposd* 
ble  to  make  any  thing. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  condemn  the  whole  people.  As  fu- 
ture pages  will  show,  I  met  evezj  where  in  mj  travels  men  and 
women  honest,  well-meamng,  and  in  ovqtj  way  entitled  to  respect 
and  trust;  and  the  yeiy  &ct  that  a  white  man  could  travel  alone, 
single-handed  and  without  powerful  backeis,  through  this  rude 
oountiy  without  being  molested  or  robbed,  is  sufficient  eyidenoe 
that  ihe  negro  ratfe  is  not  unkindlj-natured. 

One  of  the  chief  men  of  Glass  T^own,  a  man  whom  I  knew  and 
loved,  was  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  dkhonesfy  of 
the  coast  Mpongwe.  This  man  was  respected  and  trusted  bj  all 
the  tradeiB  of  the  various  nations  who  came  to  the  Gaboon,  and 
enjoyed  as  well  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  and  of  the  whitea 
Though  not  a  professing  Christian,  bis  long  intercourse  with  the 
missionaries  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  deceits  and  cruelties  of 
fetichism.  Uc  adhered  to  poly  gamy,  probably  because  he  saw  no 
way  to  rid  himself  of  liis  ninnerous  fiimily.  But  he  AViti  really, 
in  mauners  and  coiiduct,  a  black  gentleman;  genial,  atlk ble,  po- 
lite, kind,  and  benevolent.  No  stranger  or  poor  person  ever  pass- 
ed his  bamboo  house  without  help  from  him.  No  one  asked  in 
vain  for  a  share  of  his  means  or  his  influence.  As  a  trader,  ev- 
ery white  man  liked  him ;  and  he  •was  never  known  to  "  make 
palaver,"  m  is  too  much  the  custom  among  his  fellows.  He 
died  when  1  was  in  the  Commi  country ;  and,  as  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  his  benevolence  and  enlightenment,  with  his  last  words 
he  forbade  strictlj  that  any  of  his  slaves  should  be  killed  over 
his  grave:  unlike  one  of  his  fellow-chiefs,  Tokoi,  who^  dying  but 
a  little  while  before,  had  a  gieat  number  of  poor  wretches  tortured 
and  killed  at  his  funeral. 

Poor  Will  Glass  I  He  lies  in  the  mi^on  burying-gronnd,  near 
the  men  whom  he  loved  in  life,  and  who  had  before  him  fallen 
victims  to  their  zeal  fbr  Christ  and  theur  love  for  their  fellow- 
men* 

I  sat  one  day  in  Will  Glass's  house,  when  he  began  to  speak 
of  his  fiiendsi  missicaiaries  who  had  returned  home,  and  whose 
absence  he  grieved  over.  Especially  he  seemed  to  feel  the  loss 
of  the  Bev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  oar  common  friend,  and  now  the 
Seciretary  of  the  Fkesbjterian  Board  of  Foreign  MMons,  Mx, 
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Wilson's  memory  ia  BtUl  cherished  among  the  people  of  the  Ga- 
boon ;  and  Will  Glass  told  me  how  the  natives  in  crowds  escort- 
ed Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  to  the  boat  when  they  were  about  to 
leave  the  coast.  "Little  did  I  think  we  should  never  sec  him 
again,"  said  he;  then,  after  a  pause,  "I  shall  never  see  him 
again." ' 

And  looking  up,  I  saw  two  great  tears  rolling  down  the  wrin- 
kled cheeks  of  this  old  black  man,  who  had  probably  known  no 
teais  for  many  years  before.  Such  is  the  affection  which  that 
miflnonaij  and  otheis  inspired  in  the  bieasts  of  natives  who  are 
not  even  their  converts. 

The  vegetable  food  of  the  Mpongwe,  and  with  little  vaiiatioii 
of  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  this  region  near  the  sea-shore,  con- 
sists of  Indian  com,  the  plaintain,  yamSi  sweet  potatoes,  cassava 
(manioc),  tania,  pnmpkins,  and  ground  or  pea-nuts.  The  last  pro- 
duce enonnonslj,  and  considerable  oil  could  be  made  if  any  one 
would  give  att^tion  to  their  cultivation  for  this  purpose.  The 
forests  abound  in  wild  fhiits  and  nuts,  some  of  which  are  eaten; 
for  instance,  the  pine-apple  grows  wild  in  all  parts  of  this  region, 
and  is  a  delicious  fruit 

Their  plantations  aie  never  near  their  villages,  and  often  many 
miles  away.  The  consequence  is,  that  during  the  dry  season 
the  Mpongwe  villages  are  mostly  deserted,  all  hands,  men,  wom- 
en, and  slaves,  being  busily  engaged  on  their  fiurms  in  preparing 
the  soil  for  the  crop,  which  must  be  put  down  by  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season.  This  is  a  busy  time,  as  generally  new  clear- 
ings have  to  be  made,  for  which  the  men  cut  down  the  trees  and 
buiii  tkcm,  wlicii  the  women  conic  in  ;uk1  put  in  the  crop.  They 
use  no  plows  or  hoes,  but  only  a  luilc  tool  like  a  gardener's  dib- 
ble, with  which  they  turn  up  a  piece  of  sod,  put  in  a  seed,  cover 
it  over,  and  pass  on  to  the  next.  But,  rude  as  their  agricultural 
knowledge  is,  they  sometimes  raise  good  crops. 

The  soil  is  well  fitted  for  raising  many  valuable  articles  of  com- 
merce. Sugar-canes  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
boon. Coffee-plants  were  first  introduced  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Wil- 
son, fiftern  j-ears  ago,  and  now  bear  linely,  those  about  the  mis- 
Bion-groinids  being  particularly  loaded  with  berries.  And  Thave 
no  doubt  other  valuable  tropical  plants  not  indigenous  would 
succeed,  if  only  the  labor  neceasaiy  for  proper  culture  were  at- 
tainable. 
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The  Mpongwe  eat  the  meat  of  almost  every  animal  found  in 
the  forest  and  river — deer,  antelopes,  wild  boar.  Civilization  has 
taught  them  not  to  eat  animals  of  other  orders  like  the  other  na- 
tives, such  as  chimpan5iee,  crocodile,  monkeys,  rata,  and  so  forth ; 
sucli  food  is  eaten  by  their  slaves.  Often,  when  hunters  succeeded 
in  kiiiiiig  for  me  a  rare  and  unknown  bird,  T  was  disappointed  of 
preserving  1^  because  thejr  would  sljlj  eat  the  meat  and  ruin  the 
skin. 
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CHAFTEB  IV. 

Oorifloo  ihB  BMafiifliL~Tli«  MbingM.— MUoniiy  Stadooa.— Afifean  Wake.— Set 

out  for  tho  Muni. — An  Explorer's  Outfit. — Plan  of  Operal]ani.^FDOr  Debtor  in 
Africa. — T  ^Tirh  Law. — My  Canoe. — ThA  Mimi.— Mangtora  Smm^a. — ^Loat.— 
Eiog  Da^oko. — Salatations. 

Thb  OabooQ,  being  old  and  beaten  ground,  did  not  need  mj 
explorations.  It  was  nsefiil  to  me  as  a  starting-place  or  point  of 
dqtartnre,  because  bere  only  could  I  lay  in  sucb  supplies  of  goods 
as  I  needed  firom  time  to  time  to  make  my  way  into  tbe  interior; 
and  bitber  I  returned  to  rest  and  regain  bealtli  and  strengtb  after 
each  of  my  tours.  Beyond  this  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Gaboon  henceforth. 

It  was  my  intention  to  proceed  first  on  an  exploration  of  the 
River  Muni,  and  for  Lhis  purpose  I  sailed  from  Gaboon  for  Corisco 
Island,  where  I  was  to  get  canoes  and  men  to  helj)  me  at  least  a 
part  of  the  way  up  river.  Corisco — the  picturesque  Corisco  it  de- 
serves to  be  called — is  an  island  situated  in  the  bay  of  the  same 
uamc,  and  at  about  twelve  miles  from  the  main  land  of  Cape  St 
John,  between  that  and  Cape  Steiras.  It  is  a  tolerably  high  and 
wcll-woodej]  island,  and  its  shores  are  lined  chiefly  with  cocoanut- 
palms,  the  produce  of  some  coroanuts  floated  hither  from  the 
isles  of  Prince's  and  St.  Thomas,  where  they  are  very  plenty, 
whereas  here  the  cocoanut  is  scarce  known. 

Though  but  a  small  island,  Corisco  has  its  hills  and  valleys,  for- 
ests and  prairies,  and  has  even  a  little  lake  or  pond,  where  duoks 
often  come  to  bathe  and  fish.  It  seems  a  little  world,  and  a  Yeiy 
lovely  little  world  at  that  The  shores  are  sometimes  rocky  and 
steep,  presenting  a  firm  front  to  the  waves  which  rage  and  dash 
against  its  sides;  and  then  again  fiat  and  sandy,  forming  beautiful 
white  shell-strewn  beaches  backed  by  lovely  palms,  among  whioh 
the  little  native  villages  are  clustered,  wil^  their  plantations  of 
plaintain,  manioc^  peanuts,  and  com  showing  through  the  palm- 
groves. 

The  villages  are  scattered  aU  along  tbe  shoie^  so  tbat|  wbich- 
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ever  aide  joa  sail  past,  you  see  Uie  smoke  pleasantly  cnrling  aboye 
the  tree-tope.  Great  quantities  of  beautiful  shells  are  found  on 
the  shoreS)  and  among  the  rocks  at  low  tide  sea-birds  also  abound, 
and  on  almost  an  j  steep  rx^  oyerhanging  the  water  the  hunter 
may  see  fish-hawks  and  eagles  patiently  sitting  and  watching  for 
thedr  finny  prey  below.  Great  quantities  of  fish  are  caught  by 
the  natives,  and  at  certain  seasons  turtle  finequent  the  shores,  and 
are  "turned**  in  ccmsiderable  numbers.  The  interior  forestB 
abound  in  parrots  and  smaller  birds. 

The  climate  of  the  island  is  healthier  than  that  of  the  neighbor- 
in£?  coast.  Water  is  scarce  at  certain  seasons,  tbou£rh  there  are  a 
few  springs  little  rivulets  of  pure  water  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  whicii  never  run  dry.  The  soil  produces,  besides  cocoa- 
nuts,  manioc,  plantain,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  ground-nuts; 
limes  are  also  abundant.  Manioc  is,  however,  the  chief  food  of 
the  people.  Palra-oii-irees  grow  abundantly,  but  not  much  palm- 
oil  is  made,  and  the  natives  consume  all  the  island  produces. 
But  the  palm  adds  another  grace  to  a  landscape  of  which  my 
eyes  never  tired,  and  the  bright-featlierefl  parrots  and  other  beau- 
tiful birds,  and  squirrels  who  constantly  run  about  this  palm  and 
feed  on  its  btmches  of  yellow  nuts,  make  the  tree  a  Iftvorite  with 
lorers  of  nature. 

The  island  is  not  more  than  twelve  mil^  in  circumference. 
Its  p^:  nlntion,  of  about  1000  soids,  is  scattered  all  over  the 
island.  They  are  a  quiet,  peaceable  people,  hospitable  to  strangers 
and  fond  of  white  men,  particularly  of  the  missionaries  who  have 
settled  among  them.  They  belong  to  the  Mbcnga  tribe,  who  are 
the  most  enterprising  traders  and  the  most  daring  boatmen  of  the 
ooast  They  were  formerly  the  most  warlike  tribe  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and,  when  I  first  came  on  the  coast,  were  continually 
fighting  with  their  neighbors.  About  ten  years  ago  the  Presby* 
terian  Board  of  Missions  sent  out  some  missionaries,  and  the  labors 
of  these  worthy  gentiemen  have  almost  entirely  changed  the  char- 
acter of  the  Mbenga.  They  are  no  longer  so  quarrelsome,  and 
hare  lost  that  reputation  for  ferocity  which  formerly  they  prided 
tiiCTiselTes  on. 

This  tribe  inhabits  not  only  Ooriaco,  but  also  the  land  about 

the  neighboring  Capes  Steiras  and  St  John.  Their  language  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  the  Bakalai,  but  has,  like  that,  no  letter  R, 
while  the  Mpongwe  and  ika  dialects  abound  in  the  use  of  this  letter. 
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Cbrisco  has  no  cattle  nor  wild  beasts,  the  only  qnadrapeds 
fi>ttnd  being  three  varieties  of  squirrels.  Siiakes,  however,  are 
common,  particularly  a  venomous  black  snake*  The  island  pro- 
duces little  that  can  be  traded  away  except  vegetables.  The 
meat  of  the  inhabitants  counts  of  fish  and  turtle.  The  energies 
of  the  Mbenga,  finding  no  field  in  their  little  island,  carry  them  to 
the  main  land,  where  they  are  in  great  repute  as  traders.  In  their 
canoes  they  ssil  up  the  Muni  and  Moondah  rivers^  and  as  fiir  as 
Banoko,  and  many  of  them  are  regularly  employed  by  the  white 
merchants  to  do  their  trading. 

There  are  three  missionary  stations  on  the  island,  Evangasimba, 
Ngobi,  and  Olongo.  There  is  a  school  at  each  station,  and  when 
I  was  Iru^t  tluTc  these  schools  were  atteiuled  during  the  week  by 
about  100  scliohirsi,  and  on  Sunday  by  about  125.  Many  ui  1:^0 
children  are  growing  up  in  Christian  habits  of  life,  and  ii  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  next  generation  will  live  a  diiierent 
life  from  this  poor  heathen  and  ignorant  existence  of  their  fa- 
thers.  There  are  about  75  church  members. 

The  missionaries  have  scholars  in  the  schools  from  tribes  on 
the  main  land,  and  these  they  hope  to  send  out  by-and-by  to  tell 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  each  to  his  own  ]ieople. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  alinust  impc^sible  to  rout 
superstitious  customs  out  of  the  hearts  of  those  wlio  have  groviyi 
old  in  their  practice.  Upon  such  the  missionaries  can  have  but 
little  infiuenoe.  They  say  "Yes,  yes,"  but  they  go  ahead  in  their 
old  ways.  They  respect  and  love  the  missionaries;  they  sec  the 
absurdity  of  their  fetich  worship  j  they  are  convinced  of  the  wick- 
edness of  slave-killing  and  other  cruelties;  and  then  at  the  fiist 
excitement  they  sink  back  supinely  into  every  superstitious  or 
cruel  custom.  It  is  to  the  rising  generation  that  tlie  good  mis- 
sionaries have  to  look  for  the  full,  reward  of  their  faithful  labon. 

A  few  days  before  I  left  the  island,  TondOf  a  Mbenga  fellow 
who  had  traveled  with  me  on  the  Muni,  died,  and  at  his  funeml 
I  was  witness  to  a  singular  ceremony,  akin  to  the  "waking"  of 
the  body. 

The  mother  of  poor  Tonda,  who  heard  that  I  wished  to  see 
him  once  more,  led  me  to  the  house  where  the  body  was  laid. 
The  narrow  space  of  the  room  was  crowded ;  about  two  hund- 
red women  were  sitting  and  standing  around,  singing  mourning 
songs  to  doleful  and  monotonous  airs.  They  were  so  huddled 
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togiether  that  for  a  while  I  could  not  distinguish  the  place  of  the 
ooipee.  At  last  aome  moved  aside,  and  behold  I  the  body  of  my 
ftiend. 

It  was  seated  in  a  chair. 

It  was  dressed  in  a  black  tail-coat  and  a  pair  of  pantaloons. 

It  bad  several  stiingB  of  beads  about  the  neck. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  ghastly  sight,  though  the  pallid  &06  of 
death  can  not  be  seen  in  the  negra 

As  I  stood  looking,  filled  with  solemn  thoughts,  in  spite  o^  or 
rather  because  of,  perhaps,  the  somewhat  Indicioiis  contrasts  about 
me,  the  mother  of  Tonda  approached. 

She  threw  herself  at  ihe  feet  of  her  dead  son,  and  begged  him 
to  speak  to  her  once  more. 

And  then,  when  the  poor  corpse  did  not  answer,  she  uttered  a 
shriek,  so  long,  so  piercing,  such  a  wail  of  love  and  grief,  that  the 
tears  came  into  my  eyes.  Poor  African  mother !  she  was  literally 
£LS  one  sorrowing  without  hope;  for  these  poor  people  count  on 
nothing  beyond  the  present  life.  For  them  there  is  no  hope  be- 
yond the  grave.  "AH  is  done,"  they  say,  with  an  inexpressible 
sadness  of  conviction  that  sometimes  gave  me  a  lieartache.  Truly, 
it  is  worth  wiiile  to  bear  words  of  comfort  and  promise  to  such  as 
these. 

As  I  left  the  hut,  thinking  these  thino^,  the  wailing  recom- 
menced. It  would  be  kept  up  by  the  women,  who  are  the  ofhcial 
mourners  on  these  occasions,  till  the  corpse  was  buried.  Theu 
the  family  and  friends  would  lay  aside  their  ornaments  for  many 
months,  would  refrain  from  dancing  and  all  manner  of  meny* 
making,  till  at  last  all  is  forgotten  again. 

At  the  funeral  the  friends  of  poor  Tonda  wished  to  bury  with 
him  a  quantity  of  goods ;  but  as  the  poor  fellow  was  being  buried 
according  to  the  Christian  manner,  Bey,  Mr.  Mackey  properly  ob- 
jected. The  good  missionary  preached  words  of  hope  to  the 
many  hundreds  standing  about  the  grave,  and  perhaps  the  poor 
lone  grieving  mother  found  some  comfort  in  her  heart  when  she 
went  away.  I  was       to  hope  so  at  any  rate. 

The  Bay  of  Ooriaco,  across  whose  mouth  lies  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  bays  on  the  whole  African  coast 
It  would  be  also  one  of  the  finest  for  mercantile  purposes  were  it 
not  for  its  numerous  shallowB.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  deep, 
by  twenty-five  miles  acrcns  at  the  mouth,  and  contains  several 
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lesser  islands  and  some  sandy  islets,  which  afford  shelter  for  sea- 
biids,  and  are  famous  places  for  picking  up  fine  sea-shelLa.  The 
rivm  Muni  and  Moondah  empty  their  waters  into  the  bay ;  and 
on  a  clear  day  one  can  aee  from  the  hill-tops  of  Corisco  the  distant 
higlilands  of  the  interior  main  land,  and  the  high  moantains  yet 
fart  i  l  l  back  in  which  the  Muni  has  its  source. 

This  bay  was  formerly  much  frequented  in  the  season  (July  and 
August)  by  whsleS|  who  came  here  to  drop  their  young;  but  the 
whale-ships  have  poxstted  them  so  regularly  that  now  they  are  yeiy 
shy,  and  no  longer  come  in  such  quantities  as  formerly.  I  have 
known  a  veasel  to  get  in  two  months  sixteen  or  eighteen  wlialea 

At  OorisQO  I  eiyoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  missionaiies^  and 
take  this  occasion  to  offi^r  my  gratefol  acknowledgments  to  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  James  Mackey  and  Clemens  for  many  kind  attentions 
receiyed  irom  them. 

It  was  here  that  I  made  preparations  for  a  long  journey,  in 
which  I  intended  to  explore  the  Muni  to  its  head-waters ;  to  cross, 
if , possible^  the  Sierra  del  Crystal,  and  see  what  kind  of  country 
and  what  manner  of  people  were  to  be  found  there.  I  wanted 
particularly  to  yiait  the  eanndxd  tribes  in  the  Sierra,  and  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  Congo,  which  had  been  supposed  to  flow  northward 
buck  of  these  mountains,  was  there  to  be  found. 

My  vojngc  was  to  be  made  alone,  so  far  as  white  companions 
were  concenied.  Mbango,  a  chief  or  LcaJ  inan  among  the  Corisco 
people,  was  engaged  to  accompany  me,  to  introduce  me  tQ  a  friend 
of  his,  an  influential  king  on  the  Muni. 

We  set  out  in  Mbango's  canoe  on  the  27th  of  July.  The  canoe 
was  hewn  out  of  a  single  tree,  and,  though  narrow,  was  commo- 
dious and  safe  enough  for  so  rough  a  journey. 

My  crew  consisted  of  twelve  black  fellows,  besides  Mbango,  all 
armed  with  guns.  1  foresaw  that,  from  the  dread  all  the  coast  na- 
tives have  of  the  cannibal  tribes,  I  should  have  difliculty  in  car- 
rying all  my  baggage.  I  therefore  determined  not  to  encumber 
myself  with  supplies  of  provisions  or  an  y  thing  else  that  could  be 
spared.  My  outfit  consisted  only  of  the  following  articles :  A 
ohest  containing  100  fathoms  of  prints,  19  pounds  of  white  beadSi 
a  quantity  of  small  looking-glasses,  flre-steels  and  flints,  a  quan- 
tify of  leaf  tobacco.  In  addition  to  which  came  my  greatest  de- 
pendence, viz. :  80  pounds  of  shot  and  bullets,  25  pounds  of  pow- 
der, and  my  guns. 
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The  day  on  which  wc  sailed  was  beautiful.  There  was  a  fine 
breeze,  and  we  passed  in  rapid  succession  the  islets  which  dot  the 
Bay  of  Consoo,  Leral,  Banian,  and  Big  and  Little  Alobi  We 
were  makizig  fine  progress,  and  I  was  in  high  spiritB  afc  the  ans- 
piciouB  oonunenoement  of  my  trip,  when  one  of  those  peculiar  de- 
tentions oocnned  which  arise  out  of  the  ill-regalated  trade  sys* 
tem  of  A£rio%  and  which  would  be  laughable  were  they  not  yex- 
ationa. 

Mbango  was  a  great  trading  man.  Therefore  Hbango  had 
debts  owing  him.  Kow  Hbango's  debtorsi  like  most  debtors  on 
the  A&ican  ooast,  were  not  fond  of  paying,  and  I  fonnd  that 
Mbango  made  a  practice  of  lying  in  wait  fi>r  them,  seizing  them, 
and  robbing  ihem  of  what  they  happened  to  have  with  them,  as 
a  kind  of  new  way  to  pay  old  debts. 

Accordingly,  as  we  were  sailing  along,  my  ^beeraman  kept  an 
Tmnsoally  sharp  look-oot  ahead.  His  care  was  presently  reward- 
ed, We  saw  a  huge  boat  sailing  along  down  toward  ns  careless- 
ly, as  though  they  had  no  enemies  to  dread.  No  sooner,  howev- 
er, were  the  boatmen  near  enough  to  recognize  us  than,  with  a 
little  shout  of  surprise,  thej  put  about  and  sailed  and  paddled  off 
in  the  utmosl  lja.stc. 

But  Mbango  also  gave  a  little  shout.  Tic  recognized  in  the 
same  moment  in  the  other  boat  a  veteran  poor  debtor  of  his. 
Turning  our  boat  after  the  other,  he  urged  hia  men  to  paddle, 
and  meantime  shouted  to  the  others  to  stop. 

But  the  more  he  called  "stop,"  the  harder  they  paddled  off. 

Now  our  side  became  excited.  Mbango  called  that  he  would 
fire  upon  them. 

This  only  frightened  them  more. 

Our  men  seized  their  guns,  and  (slyly  shaking  the  powder  out 
of  the  touchholesi  I  mufit  say  to  their  credit)  pointed  directly  at 
the  flying  boat 

Now  the  women  even  sdzed  paddles  and  plied  them  yigor- 

onsly. 

Then  our  side  fired  a  few  random  shots  over  the  heads  of  the 
£ying  debtors.    Still  they  paddled  on. 

By  this  time,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  our  boat  was 
the  &8test  Fkesently,  indeed,  we  overtook  Ihe  other. 

I  had  been  sitlang  quietly  watching  the  fun;  but  now,  as  we 
hsdled  alangaide  the  enemy's  boat^  and  I  saw  a  good  deal  of 
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fierce  blood  up  on  both  sides,  I  began  to  remonstrate.  I  did  not 
wish  to  sec  blood  spilt,  nor  did  I  care  to  be  upset  in  the  scuffle; 
but  my  voice  was  drowned  in  the  uproar.  A  desperate  Viand-to- 
Lund  light  l>egau  at  once  as  wc  ranged  alongside,  liow  we 
escaped  upsetting  I  do  not  yet  underistand,  but  I  suppose  these 
fellows  instinctively  poise  themselves  aright.  I  was  wet  through; 
the  canoe  took  in  water,  and  murder  was  imminent,  when  sud- 
denly the  other  canoe  again  gave  us  the  slip. 

Now  the  chase  began  again.  Again  we  sliouted,  and  the  other 
side  paddled  as  for  dear  life ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Presently 
we  again  Ikui1p<|  alongside,  and  this  time  we  made  fiist.  Then 
came  another  light,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ])oatmcn,  seeing 
they  were  about  to  be  overpowered,  suddenly  leaped  into  the  wa- 
ter and  swam  off.  Though  we  were  some  miles  from  shore, 
they  had  no  uneasiness  as  to  the  j^esult  Mbango  caught  two  of 
them,  and  took,  besides,  a  woman  prisoner ;  then  coolly  turned  on 
his  course  again,  saying  to  me  with  a  smile  that  he  had  done  a 
very  good  day's  work.  He  explained  that  these  people  had  long 
owed  him  a  quantity  of  bar-wood,  for  which  he  had  paid  in  ad- 
yance,  and,  now  that  he  had  some  of  the  party  prisoners,  they 
would  soon  aetUe  up. 

About  a  mile  fVom  the  mouth  of  the  Muni  are  Big  and  latde 
Alobi,  two  small  islets.  The  first  has  a  few  native  villages,  ruled 
by  King  Mbapay,  who  this  day  presented  me  with  a  chicken  and 
a  hunch  of  plantains,  on  which  I  made  my  dinner.  In  return  I 
gave  his  negro  majesty  some  heads  of  tobacco. 

Little  Alobi  is  uninhabited,  and  is  used  by  the  whites  as  a 
pdt  for  bar-wood,  for  which  it  is  convenient,  as  vessels  can  anchor 
dose  alongside  the  shore. 

Here  we  remained  over  night,  I  sleeping  ashore,  while  Mban- 
go's  favorite  slave  man  kept  watch  over  the  boat,  Mbango  tlireat- 
ening  to  "sell  him  to  the  white  man's  countiy  "  ii  any  thing  was 
stolen. 

Next  day  I  had  a  chill,  and  laid  over,  not  caring  to  enter  the 
Muni  but  in  perfect  health.    I  took  the  usual  doses  of  quinine. 

The  following  morning  several  Muni  River  men  came  down 
to  see  me,  having  heard  that  I  was  about  to  go  up  the  river; 
and  in  the  afternoon  w^e  sailed  with  a  favoring  tide  for  the  vil- 
lage of  Mbnngo's  friend,  Dayoko.  We  had  a  fair  wind,  and  the 
boat  fellows  availed  themselves  of  it  to  lie  about  and  do  nothing, 
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which  they  perfectly  know  how  to  do.  These  canoes  do  not  sail 
an  the  wind  at  all ;  but  h^bre  it,  with  their  sails  of  oountiy-mat- 
ting»  ihey  make  veiy  good  headway. 

Yesterday  I  measured  our  canoe.  She  is  thirty^five  feet  long, 
three  feet  wide,  and  about  three  and  a  half  feet  deep;  made,  as 
before  said,  out  of  one  immense  tree.  The  Muni,  the  river  which , 
I  was  now  to  ascend,  empties  its  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Coriaco, 
in  lat  1^  2'  K.,  and  long.  9**  83'.  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  three  other  streams,  the  Ntongo,  a  stream  of  forfy  miles  length, 
whose  course  is  S.W.  by  W. ;  the  Ntambounay,  which  runs  an 
easterly  course  for  thirty  miles,  and  then  turns  to  the  S.AV.  for 
forty  miles  more,  when  it  disa}>pears  in  the  mountains;  and  the 
Koya,  wliich  runs  iVoin  itvS  rise  sixty  miles  to  the  northeaFt,  and 
then  west  for  twenty  miles  more.  The  Ntanibuunay  and  the  Noya 
have  both  their  sources  in  the  Sierra  del  Crystal  Their  banks 
are  sparsely  populated  by  various  tribes,  speaking  diilerent  dia- 
lects. 

The  Muni  is,  like  most  of  the  rivei-s  of  the  coast,  bounded  by 
mangrove  swam])H;  but  near  the  mouth,  where  we  sailed  to-day, 
the  highlands  baek  were  visible,  and  made  up  quite  a  pieturesque 
scene.  The  point  fornnng  one  side  of  the  bank  at  the  mouth  is 
high  land,  and  on  it  several  Shekiani  villager  are  located,  which 
look  very  pretty  from  the  river. 

As  we  ascended  the  riyer  the  banks  became  more  swampy; 
and,  at  the  distance  of  seventeen  miles  from  the  mouth,  we  came 
to  a  beautiful  little  island,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ntongo 
with  the  Muni. 

The  Ntongo  flows  from  the  northeast ;  is  a  con=i  1- rai^le  stream, 
on  or  near  whose  banks  are  formed  villages  of  the  Ibonay,  Itai- 
mon,  and  Shekiani  tribes.  It  has  probably  a  course  or  length 
of  forty  miles,  and  rises  in  the  hills  which  form,  in  the  interior, 
one  of  the  spun  of  the  Sierra  del  Crystal.  The  chief  product  of 
the  Ntongo  country  is  India-rubber,  of  which,  some  years  ago, 
considerable  quantities  were  brought  down  to  the  coast  by  the 
natives. 

Some  miles  above  the  moulh  of  the  Ntongo,  the  Ndina,  a  creek, 
empties  its  sluggish  waters  into  the  Muni.  The  Ndina  is  but  a 
swampy  creek,  overrun  with  mangrove  jungles,  back  of  which  are 
to  be  found  some  villager,  to  which  the  well-guided  traveler  is  led 
by  native  paths,  which  no  one  but  an  experienced  woodman  would 
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peioeiTe.  It  was  the  Ndina  wbioh  we  were  naw  to  asoeiid.  As 
the  tide  was  against  ua,  and  was  strougcr  than  the  wind,  we  put 
down  our  sail,  which  had  earned  us  along  thus  &r,  and  the  crew 

took  to  their  paddles. 

When  we  had  pulled  about  twelve  miles  up  the  creek,  through 
a  continuous  mangrove  swamp,  in  which  the  sluggish  current  of 
the  river  often  lost  itself,  I  saw  that  my  men  began  to  look  uneasy. 
Presently  it  leaked  out  that  they  had  lost  their  reckoning.  They 
had  thought  ere  now  to  have  arrived  at  Dayoko's  villago— our 
destination — and  began  to  be  discouraged. 

So  here  was  a  pleasant  prospect  of  passing  the  night  in  the 
swamp,  where  we  were  like  to  be  eaten  up  by  musquitoes,  whose 
buzz  was  already  noisy,  and  whoso  sharp  bills  began  to  make 
themselves  felt  thus  early  in  the  aflemoon. 

In  the  midst  of  our  perplexity  a  Mbenga  boat  came  down  the 
stream,  and,  on  inquirv,  its  crew  told  us  that  Dayoko's  village  was 
yet  a  considerable  way  off.  They  gave  us,  however,  the  right  di- 
rection— an  important  matter,*  as  in  the  approaching  gloom  we 
were  like  to  glide  out  of  the  mam  channel  into  some  of  the  nomex^ 
OQs  side  "  reaches,"  or  bajonSi  which  lead  in  from  the  main  stream. 
Thus  encouraged  the  men  again  took  to  their  paddles,  and,  to 
show  their  joy,  began  to  sing  one  of  their  discordant  chants,  rea> 
dered  doubly  discordant  by  the  echoes  of  the  woods. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  Yerj  small  collection  of  hats;  and  here 
I  asked  a  fellow  standing  on  the  bank  to  guide  ns  np  to  Dayoko's. 
He  was  readj  to  do  so,  but  seeing  probably  that  I  was  anxious  to 
get  ahead,  thought  to  make  a  good  bargain  with  me.  He  wanted 
two  &thoms  of  doth,  two  heads  of  tobacco,  and  two  pipea  This 
was  unreasonabley  and  I  at  once  refhsed  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  hun. 

Nothing  gives  these  people  so  poor  an  opinion  of  a  white  man 
as  the  disco veiy  that  Ihey  can  victimize  him  in  a  bai^gain;  and 
accordingly  I  was  always  careful  to  let  no  one  get  the  better  of 
me  even  in  trifles.    Fortunately  the  moon  presently  rose,  and  we 

were  enabled  to  thread  our  way  up  the  crooked  creek,  and  found 
by-and-by  the  mouth  of  a  smaller  creek,  at  wiioiiu  head  Dayoko 
hvcs. 

About  ten  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  village,  haying  traveled 
that  day  about  forty-five  miles. 
When  we  arrived  the  tide  was  out,  and  I  had,  in  cooseq^uence, 
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to  wade  through  the  stinking  mud-bank  which  lay  before  and,  to 
some  extent,  defended  the  village.  All  along  the  shores  of  the 
Ndina  are  composed  of  such  mud-banks,  which  at  \u\y  tide  arc 
dry,  aiid  cmiL  a,  mubL  uiiuUiivo  smell,  aud  doubtlc^id  caase  much 
sickness. 

The  noise  of  our  approach  awakened  the  whole  village,  and  the 
men  came  down  toward  us,  with  their  old  trade  nm.skcts  loaded, 
and  ready  for  a  fight  should  it  prove,  as  often  haj^pens,  a  midnight 
raid  of  the  enemy.  These  people  have  the  luck  of  Cain ;  every 
man's  hand  seems  against  them,  and  their  hand  is  against  every 
man.  They  are  constantly  quarreling,  and  scarce  ever  sleep  with- 
out fear  of  a  hostile  incursion.  Th(;  treacherous  enemy  comes 
down  u])on  a  sleeping  village,  and  shoots  the  unsuspecting  inhab- 
itants through  the  chinks  in  their  bamboo  houses,  then  escapes 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  This  is  the  style  of  war&re  all  over 
this  part  of  Central  AMca,  except,  perhaps,  among  some  of  the 
.coast  tribes,  who  have  g^ed,  in  "**"1<"Pffff  at  least^  by  contact 
witli  the  whitea 

They  were  greatly  rejoiced  when  they  found  ns  to  be  their 
friends  the  Mbinga.  Visions  of  "trade"  began  to  loom  before 
ihem ;  they  opened  their  arms,  set  np  a  shout  of  gkdnesB,  and 
unmediately  conducted  us  in  state  through  the  village  to  the  house 
generally  set  apart  in  every  considerable  negro  town  for  strangers. 

Here  a  great  fire  was  kindled,  and  presently  Bayoko  himself 
came  in,  his  eyes  not  half  opened,  for  he  had  but  just  waked  up. 
Then  came  all  his  wives  to  see  ihe  white  man,  whose  presence 
was  already  known,  and  pretty  soon  the  house  was  filled  and  sui^ 
rounded  by  most  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  vilhige. 

Then  began  the  "  salutation*' — a  tedious  formality  among  the 
African  tribes  which  our  American  people  seem  to  copy  in  their 
**  public  receptions"  of  distinguished  or  notorious  men.  All  the 
chief  men  of  Dayoko,  together  with  himself  and  his  wives,  sat 
round  the  lire,  and,  when  all  was  hushed,  Mbango,  our  head-man, 
began  his  oration.  In  this  it  is  required  that  every  most  n  inute 
adventure  and  incident  of  the  voyage  up  river  shall  be  alluded 
to,  and  thus  a  catalogue  made  of  every  thing  that  has  happened 
"  from  port  to  port"  The  speaker  delivers  himself  in  short  sen- 
tences, each  containing  one  of  the  many  hundred  memorable  facts 
•  of  the  day's  journey.  All  sit  round  silent  and  open-mouthed, 
and  at  intervals  the  chiei  men  give  little  grunts  of  approbation. 
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At  last  all  was  told,  and,  to  mj  great  aatia&ction,  Ifhango  sat 
down. 

Immediatdj  all  ceremony  was  dropped ;  every  man  carried  off 
his  friend  to  have  a  talk  about  trade,  night  seeming  no  objection, 
and  the  women  began  to  prepare,  some  food,  of  wliich  I  stood  in 
much  need. 

About  twelve  o^clock  (midnight)  supper  was  ready,  and  I  sat 
down  before  an  immense  basket  of  boiled  plantains  and  a  few 

boiled  fish,  and  made  a  very  hearty  meal.  And,  this  done,  I  wiis 
shown  to  my  place  in  the  house  assicrned  mc  for  sleepinfj,  when  I 
was  glad  enough  to  wrap  myseli  m  my  nmsc^uito-iiettiiig  and  sleep 
till  daybreak. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Dajako. — African  BojalQr. — ^Foreign  Relations  and  Diplomacj  in  the  Interior. — 
The  Valiw  of  «  Wifb.'~N«goti«tioiMi— The  dry  Seaaon.— The  Mbousba  Tribe.— 
A  Wixard.— A  fetich  Trial  and  a  Harder.— ?Togra8B.^£xdtemait  of  the  She- 
kianis  at  my  supposed  Wealth. — The  Ntambonnay. — The  Sierra  del  Crystal.— 
Lost  agaiB.— ApfNToadbea  c£  interior  Village.— Agrieultural  Ofwatinnii. — Fam- 
iae. 

My  first  basbess  on  the  following  dsj  was*  to  talk  to  Dayoko 
about  my  expedition  into  the  interior ;  in  fact»  to  ask  his  pennu- 
sion  to  go,  and  to  obtain  from  him  an  escort 

A  stranger  going  into  an  African  village  and  seeing  the  chief 
or  king  living  in  a  numner  as  simple  and  as  needy  as  any  of  his 
subjects — ^in  fact,  in  no  way  conspicuous  above  the  herd  of  blacks, 
and  reo'iving  even  but  little  of  the  respect  or  precedence  wliich 
is  usually  accorded  to  the  most  shadowy  iiioiiaivlis,  would  little 
ex})ect  that  sucli  a  king  possessed  great  autbority  in  his  own 
tribe,  and  wields  great  influence  among  his  neighbors.  Duyoko, 
for  instance,  was  chiefly  remarkable  ad  the  oldest  living  man  in 
his  village.  He  was  a  trader  like  the  rest,  a  beggar  like  the  rest, 
and  was  very  glad  to  accept  from  me  a  propitiatory  offering  of  an 
old  dress-coat  which,  having  done  duty  for  a  whole  winter  in 
New  York,  had  been  put  away,  with  other  cast-off  garments,  for 
this  very  purpose.  So  far  Dayoko,  when  placed  in  contact  with 
civilization. 

But  Dayoko  is  the  oldest  and  most  influential  chief  among  the 
Mbousha  tribe.  His  age  gives  him  great  authority  among  bis 
own  people,  and  a  judictotis  culture  of  the  marriage  relation  has 
given  the  shrewd  old  fox  no  end  of  fathers-in-law  in  every  tribe 
within  a  hundred  miles.  Now  to  have  a  father-in-law  in  Africa 
means  to  have  a  friend  in  need,  a  man  to  whom  you  can  confi- 
dently send  a  bit  of  ivory  or  bar-wood  to  sell,  and  whom  you  call 
on  in  any  emergency  where  he  can  help  you.  In  fact^  the  more 
wives  a  man  has  the  more  power  he  gains  in  this  way,  and  wom- 
en are  cfaiefiy  valuable  because  by  their  means  amicable  and 
oommercial  relations  are  cultivated  and  subsist  between  the  tribes. 
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Bayoko  was  quite  old.  He  had  begun  to  many  when  quite 
young,  had  married,  right  and  left,  all  about  him  ever  since,  and 

wad  now  related  to  one  or  two  qreat  men  in  every  tribe  wliieh  he 
could  by  any  means  reach.  Tiiua  lie  promised  to  prove  a  most 
useful  man  to  mc. 

Though  Dayoko's  palace  was  no  bigger  than  the  hut  of  any  of 
his  well-to-do  subjects,  I  found,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  he  had 
more  wives  and  more  slaves  than  the  others.  And  I  found,  too, 
that  his  voice  in  the  councils  was  of  great  weight,  and  that,  in 
certain  cases,  he  possessed  a  veto  power  which  rendered  him  su- 
preinc.  1  fi;lt,  therefore,  that  if  I  could  [rain  over  the  king  to  my 
project  I  need  not  enre  for  tlic  people,  or  even  for  the  chie&  who 
were  his  relatives,  iariher  up  the  river. 

My  first  aim  was  to  convince  every  body  that  I  did  not  want 
to  trade.  This,  thanks  to  my  previous  hunts  on  other  branches 
of  the  Muni,  and  to  my  never  having  traded  or  shown  a  desire  to 
make  money,  was  not  so  difficult  to  do.  I  was  already  known  as 
a  great  hunter. 

Having  established  this  point,  I  called  Dayoko  into  my  house 
and  gave  him  the  present  with  which  a  negotiation  is  generally 
opened.  I  gave  him  the  ooat  before  mentioned,  about  twenl^ 
yards  of  cotton  cloth,  some  powder,  some  looking-glasses  lor  bis 
wives,  and  some  gun-flints. 

His  majesty  accepted  graciously  all  my  offering. 

Then  I  spoke  of  going  into  the  Fan  countiy. 

Dayoko  diought  my  project  impossible. 

I  would  die  on  the  way,  and  he  should  have  my  death  on  his 
soul — a  oonsideiation  which  seemed  to  affect  him  greatly. 

I  should  be  murdered  by  the  cannibals  and  eaten. 

There  was  war  on  the  river,  and  the  tribes  would  not  let  me 
pass. 

The  country  waa  sick. 
And  so  on. 

Seeing  thai  I  exhibited  no  signs  of  repentance,  the  old  sinner 
turned  on  a  new  tack.  His  country  was  full  of  beasta  and  biid.-:. 
Why  not  hunt  here?  and  he  would  give  me  as  many  men  as  I 
wanted. 

Finally,  I  told  him,  with  a  great  show  of  firmness,  that  go  I 
would,  if  not  with  /us  people,  then  witli  some  one  else. 
Hereupon  ho  relented,  fearing  probably  that  I  would  leave  him, 
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and  that  thus  h»  should  not  make  so  much  out  of  me  as  he  cal- 
culated. 

It  Ib  as  well  to  add  that  I  did  not  let  any  of  his  fellows  peep  into 
my  chesL  They  are  all  greedy,  and  liiink  that  every  white  man 
is  by  nature  a  Croesus^  and  owner  of  an  untold  wealth  of  cloth, 
looking-glasses,  gnn-flints,  powderi  and  tobaooa  Andbesides, 
their  fear  of  some  white  man  beginning  a  direct  trade  with  the 
interior  tribes  makes  them  exoessiyely  jealous  of  every  one  who 
attempts  to  reach  the  interior.  Dayoko's  people  did  not  cease  to 
warn  me  that  I  must  carry  nothing  into  the  np-oonntry,  to  all 
which,  of  course,  I  said  yes. 

It  was  at  last  determined  that  I  should  go  under  Dayoko*8  pro- 
tection. So  on  the  third  day  after  my  arrival  I  sent  my  Mbinga 
men  back,  and  was  now  left  alone  among  my  new  iiienda.  I  am 
to  wait  for  a  party  going  to  Mbcne's  people,  who  live  ferther  up 
river,  and  in  whose  charge  Dayoko  proposes  to  put  me.  If  they 
do  not  comCj  I  shall  get  an  escort  of  Lis  Mbouslia  men. 

Meantime  numbers  of  the  ncigliboriD«^  Liibes  come  daily  to 
see  me.  Most  of  these  have  never  seen  a  white  man  before,  and 
are  filled  with  astonishment  at  my  long  hair,  at  my  white  skin — 
it  is  really  tanned  a  very  dark  brown  by  thus  tune— and  at  the 
clotbe8  I  wear.  They  stand  about  mc  in  such  crowds  tiiat  often 
I  am  half  suii'ocated  with  the  stench  which  their  undeanlj  bodies 
give  out. 

"While  waiting,  I  amused  my^flf  with  hunting.  The  country 
about  here  affords  to  the  naturalist  little  but  birds ;  but  some  of 
these  are  splendid.  To-day  (August  16th)  I  shot  a  siiperha,  a 
bird  well  named,  for  its  feathers  of  green  and  gold  and  bright 
purple  are  a  superb  sight  as  it  flies  abont  through  the  dark-gxeen 
foliage  of  the  wood??. 

I  have  still  to  wait  for  the  people  Dayoko  promises.  This  will 
make  some  detention,  as  they  are  here  on  agricultural  intents, 
and  the  men  are  out  all  day  cutting  trees,  and  the  women  clean- 
ing the  ground ;  every  thing  is  busy  bustle.  This  is  the  dry  sea- 
aon,  and  now  all  planting  must  be  done,  for  in  a  few  weelra  the 
rains  come  on,  and  then  it  is  too  late. 

The  dry  season  is  delightful  in  Africa.  It  is  the  season  of 
flowers,  of  hxmmung-birds — ^wbo  flit  through  bushes  at  all  hours, 
and  chann  one  with  their  meteor-like  flight— of  every  thing 
pleasant 
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These  ^[bo\islia  people  look  very  much  like  the  Shekiani 
tribe.  They  have  the  usual  negro  features,  and  are  of  medium 
height.  They  are  less  warlike  than  the  Shekianis,  but  quite  as 
BuperstitioiiB  and  cruel,  as  I  had  occasion  to  know.  I  heard  one 
day,  by  acddent,  that  a  man  had  been  apprehended  on  a  charge 
of  <saosiri.?  the  death  of  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  villagie.  I 
went  to  Dayoko  and  asked  about  it.  He  said  yes,  the  man  was 
to  be  killed ;  that  he  was  a  notoiioos  wizard,  and  had  dond  much 
harm. 

So  I  asked  to  see  this  terrible  being. 

I  was  taken  to  a  rough  hut,  within  which  sat  an  old,  old  man, 
with  wool  white  as  snow,  wrinkled  face,  bowed  form,  and  shrunk- 
en limbs.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  him,  and  his  feet  were 
placed  in  a  rude  kind  of  stocks.  This  was  the  great  wizard. 
Several  las^  negroes  stood  guard  over  him,  and  from  time  to  time 
insulted  him  with  opprobrious  epithets  and  blows,  to  which  the 
poor  old  wretch  snbidtted  in  silence.  He  was  evidently  in  his 
dotage. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  no  fiienda,  no  relations,  no  son,  or  daugh- 
ter, or  wife  to  take  care  of  him.  He  said  sadly,  "  No  one." 
Now  here  was  the  secret  of  this  persecution.  They  were  tired 

of  taking  care  of  the  helpless  old  man,  who  had  lived  too  long, 
and  a  charge  of  witchcraft  by  the  grcegree  man  was  a  convenient 
pretext  for  putting  him  out  of  the  way.  I  saw  at  once  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  try  to  save  him. 

I  went,  however,  to  Dayoko,  and  argued  the  case  with  him.  I 
tried  to  explain  the  absurdity  ofcliarging  a  harmless  old  man  with 
supernatural  j)Owers;  told  biin  that  God  did  not  permit  witches 
to  exist;  and  liually  made  an  ofl'er  to  buy  the  old  wrcteh,  offer- 
ing to  give  some  pounds  of  tobacco,  one  or  two  coat.<,  and  some 
looking-glasses  for  him — ^goods  which  would  have  bought  zne  an 
able-bodied  slave. 

Dayoko  replied  that,  for  his  part  he  would  be  glad  to  save  ijim, 
but  that  the  people  must  decide;  that  these  were  much  excited 
against  him  ;  but  that  he  would,  to  please  me,  try  to  save  his  life. 

During  the  night  following  I  heard  singing  all  over  the  town 
all  night,  and  a  great  uproar.  Evidently  they  were  preparing 
themselves  for  the  murder.  Even  these  savages  can  not  kill  in 
cold  blood,  but  work  themselves  into  a  phrenay  of  excitement 
first,  and  then  rash  oS  to  do  the  bloody  deed. 
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Early  in  the  morning  the  people  gathered  together,  ^th  the 
Ibticli-man — ^the  infernal  rascal  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mur- 
der— ^in  their  midst  His  bloodshot  eyes  glared  in  savage  excite- 
ment as  he  vent  around  from  man  to  man  getting  the  votes  to 
dedde  whether  the  old  man  should  die. 

In  his  hands  he  held  a  bundle  of  herbs,  with  which  he  sprin- 
kled three  times  those  to  whom  he  spoke.  Meantime  a  man  was 
stationed  on  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  whence  he  shouted  from  time 
to  time,  in  a  loud  yoice^  "  Jocovl  t  jocou  at  the  same  time  shak- 
ing the  tree  strongly. 

''^  JocoxjH''  is  devil  among  the  Mbousha,  and  tbe  business  of  this 
man  was  to  keep  away  the  evil  spirit,  and  lo  give  noucc  Lo  tlio 
fetich-man  of  his  approach. 

At  last  the  sad  vote  was  taken.  It  was  declared  that  the  old 
man  was  a  most  malignant  wizard ;  that  he  had  already  killed  a 
number  of  people  j  that  be  was  minded  to  kill  many  more,  and 
that  he  must  die.  No  one  would  tell  me  how  he  was  to  be  killed, 
and  they  proposed  to  defer  the  execution  till  my  departure,  which 
I  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  rather  glad  of.  The  whole  scene  had  con- 
siderably agitated  xiw.  nnd  I  was  willing  to  be  spared  the  end. 
Tired  and  sick  at  heart,  I  lay  down  on  my  bed  about  noon  to 
rest  and  compose  my  spirits  a  little.  After  a  while  I  saw  a  man 
pass  my  window,  almost  like  a  flash,  and  aiter  him  a  horde  of  si- 
lent but  infuriated  men.   They  ran  toward  the  river. 

Then,  in  a  littie  while,  I  heard  a  coo|>le  of  sharp,  piercing  cries, 
as  of  a  man  in  great  agony,  and  then  all  was  still  as  death. 

I  got  up,  guessing  the  rascals  had  killed  the  poor  old  man,  and 
turning  my  steps  toward  the  nver,  was  met  by  the  crowd  return- 
ing, eyeiy  man  armed  with  aze,  knife,  cutlass,  or  spear,  and  these 
weapons  and  their  own  hands,  and  arms,  and  bodies,  all  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  their  victim.  In  their  phreoey  they  had  tied 
the  poor  wizard  to  a  log  near  the  river  bank,  and  Ihen  deliber- 
ately hacked  him  into  many  pieces.  They  finished  by  splitting 
open  his  skull  and  scattering  the  brains  in  the  water.  Then  they 
returned,  and  to  see  their  behavior,  it  would  have  seemed  as 
though  the  country  had  just  been  delivered  from  a  great  curse. 

By  night  the  men — ^whose  ^kxs  for  two  days  had  filled  me  with 
loathing  and  horror,  so  blood-thirsty  and  malignant  were  they — 
were  again  as  mild  as  lambs,  and  as  cheerful  as  though  they  had 
never  heard  of  a  witch  tragedy. 
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These  tribes  suppose  that  no  cruelty  is  too  great  to  practioa 
upon  a  wizard;  and  this  kind  of  legalized  murder,  though  it  tem- 
porarily  excites  their  pnssioiiB,  does  not  seem  to  afiOict  them  with 
any  remorseful  feelings  at  all. 

I  was  glad  to  tstke  refuge  in  the  woods  during  the  heats  of 
the  day,  my  hotise,  an  eight  by  ten  bamboo  structure,  low-roofed 
and  dose,  being  uncomfortably  heated.  Yet  the  natives  pass 
their  idle  hours  near  a  large  fire,  and  this  from  a  desire 
warmth,  though  ihe  thermometer  stands  at  88^  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  the  negro  relishes  a  fire.  I  have  nowhere  found  them 
assembled,  even  in  theliottest  days,  but  about  a  great  blaze;  and 
the  first  thing  done,  when  a  council  or  assemblage  of  any  kind  is 
to  be  held,  is  to  build  a  fire  that  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
thaw  out  the  north  pole. 

August  17th  being  Sunday,  I  spout  tho  J;lv  in  my  hut  reading 
the  Bible,  to  the  great  .>Lii  j»i  isc  of  two  fellows  who  were  town- 
keepers,"  the  rest  of  the  village  having  gone  out  to  the  fields  to 
labor.  I  tried  to  cx])lain  to  them  that  this  was  a  book  given  to 
us  by  the  true  God,  and  that  there  was  but  one  God. 

They  gave  me  the  answer  I  have  heart!  so  often  on  the  coast, 
"Oh  yes,  that  is  true  for  yon,  but  white  man's  God  is  not  our 
God ;  t/v.  arc  made  by  a  dittercut  God."  And  to  this  they  stick 
pertinacioui?ly. 

The  following  day  (18th)  we  were  to  start  for  the  interior. 
Dayoko  gave  mc  two  of  his  sons  to  be  of  my  party — a  piece  of 
real  good  luck  for  me.  Also  he  sent  messages  to  all  the  nei£^« 
boring  tribes  to  command  good  treatment  for  me. 

The  men  asked  to  be  paid  before  we  started — a  dangerous  prac- 
laoe,  as  they  are  like  to  run  away.  But  as  they  were  Dayoko's 
men,  and  he  had  treated  mc  well,  I  thought  best  to  agree.  They 
are  real  extortioners.  I  had  to  pay  for  canoes,  for  mat  sails,  for 
paddles,  for  every  least  thing  necessary  for  the  outfit;  and  eveiy 
&thom  of  cloth  or  string  of  beads  that  could  be  got  fix>m  me  on 
any  pretext  I  was  ]:elieTed  of.  I  finally  agreed  to  give  to  each 
man  ten  yards  of  cloth  and  a  few  leaves  of  tobacco.  With  this 
ihey  were  content  Then,  to  make  them  happier,  I  went  to  their 
wives,  who  had  all  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  gave  each  some  to- 
bacco to  solace  her  in  her  husband's  absence. 

At  last,  and  just  before  we  were  to  start,  when  all  was  ready 
and  the  men  were  gathered,  I  had  again  to  assure  Dayoko  that  I 
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did  not  at  all  intend  to  trade,  but  only  to  hunt  for  the  gorilla,  and 
visit  the  mounUiins  and  their  inhabitants.  Happily,  my  person 
and  pursuits  arc  well  known  to  all  the  tribes,  who  have  given  me 
the  name  of  ''Mona  dee  Chaillce,'*  meaning  "the  child  of  Cbail- 
lee,"  remembering  me  as  my  lather's  son. 

So  at  last  we  were  otL  My  party  consisted  of  two  sons  of 
Dayoko,  myself  and  several  men  to  carry  mj  chests  and  gona. 
Mbene,  the  Mbondemo  chief,  for  whose  place  we  aie  boond,  is  to 
take  me  into  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  del  Crystal,  and  then  per^ 
haps  we  shall  eross  over  bejond,"  I  note  in  my  journal,  for  I  de- 
sire and  hope  to  reach  the  sources  of  the  Ck>ngo  by  this  roate. 

We  started  in  canoes,  and  paddled  up  a  oxeek  which  led  into 
the  Muni  aboat  ten  miles  above  the  Kdina's  mouth.  It  was  a 
most  intiicate  piece  of  navigation,  thiongb  mangrove  swamps^ 
which  sometimes  almost  barred  the  way  even  to  our  little  canoes ; 
sometimes  with  the  cnixent  against^  and  sometimes  for  us,  and 
with  so  many  turns  and  twists  that  I  think  I  should  have  been 
puzzled  to  get  beck  alone. 

When,  at  last,  we  reached  the  Muni,  the  fide  was  setting  down 
so  strongly  that  we  were  two  and  a  half  hours  paddling  about 
four  miles.  After  a  stop  at  a  little  village  situated  two  miles  be- 
low the  point  where  two  rivers — the  Noya  and  the  Ktambounay 
— -join  and  form  the  Muni,  we  began  to  ascend  the  Ntambounay. 
We  h:id  the  tide  with  us;  for  thougli  tlie  water  hero  frcih,  the 
iuiiucnce  of  the  tides  is  felt  so  far  back  as  here,  more  especially  in 
the  dry  season,  when  the  stream  is  low  and  the  current  sluggish. 
For  the  first  twenty  miles  we  ascended  the  river  iu  an  E.S.E.  di- 
rection. It  continued  wide,  being  at  least  200  yards  across,  all 
the  way,  and  its  banks  formed  a  most  charming  landscape.  The 
course  of  the  stream  was  dotted  and  interrupted  by  many  small 
islands,  whase  shores  were  bordered  with  graceful  palms.  Evi- 
dently we  had  got  oat  of  the  dull  and  dreary  region  of  mangrove 
swamps. 

Toward  night  we  reached  a  Shekiani  village,  where  we  had  to 
stop  all  night.  It  was  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable  nights  of 
my  life.  I  never  saw  natives  so  excited  as  were  these  savages  at 
the  appearance  of  my  chests  and  traveling-bag.  Their  cupidity 
was  excited  by  what  they  thought  must  be  fabulous  riches  in  my 
possession,  and  I  was  told  at  once  by  a  head-man  that  I  could  not 
pass  to  the  interior  without  paying  to  this  Shekiani  town  a 
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tribute  of  six  shirts,  100  fathoms  cloth,  three  great-coats,  and  a 

great  quantity  of  looking-glasses,  files,  and  beads.  This  would 
have  entirely  ruined  luc,  and  u£  cuarac  X  paid  ao  aLteutiou  lo  die 
demand. 

As  the  excitement  seemed  to  grow  the  longer  I  staid,  I  ordered 
my  men  to  lie  in  my  hut,  thinking  that  the  fear  of  killing  mem- 
bers of  a  friendly  tribe  might  deter  them  from  firing  in  upon  me 
during  the  night.  I  certainly  expected  to  be  robbed,  and  had 
only  a  hope  that  the  affair  would  be  no  more  serious,  I  lay 
quietly  down,  with  my  double-barreled  gun  by  my  side,  ready  for 
instant  action,  fully  resolved  to  sell  my  life  at  as  dear  a  rate  as 
possible.  Meantime  Dayoko's  sons  went  out  to  palaver  with,  the 
chie£ 

I  did  not  sleep  a  wink  all  night.  All  night  the  crowd  gar- 
rounded  my  house,  talking,  shouting,  singing,  and  in  the  greatest 
ezcitemeat.  At  last,  about  four  o'clock,  things  beoame  a  Utile 
quieter,  and  toward  daylight  those  who  were  not  asleep  were 
8tUL 

Ab  early  as  I  could  go  out  I  called  on  ihe  kmg,  and  told  him 
that  my  cheata  contained  only  powder,  shot,  and  other  heavy 
things  neoeasaiy  for  my  journey ;  and  also  I  gave  his  nuyesty  a 
few  &ihom8  of  doth,  and  distributed  a  &w  leaves  of  tobacco 
among  his  big*men;  at  which  all  were  much  satisfied.  They 
asked  for  rum,  but  diat  I  never  give  to  these  nativesi  and  so  re- 
fused,  of  couxse.  Finally  we  left  them,  many  of  the  people  fid* 
lowing  us  along  the  xiver,  and  wishing  us  good  luck  uid  speedy 
retain.  I  was  happy  enough  to  get  out  of  the  scr ;  i|  c . 

We  left  our  large  canoe  at  the  Shekiani  village,  and  passed 
up  the  Ntambounay  into  the  Noonday  Biyer,  making  in  this  day, 
Tuesday,  August  19th,  a  toilsome  journey  of  twenty-nine  milea^ 
twelye  of  whidi  were  on  the  Noonday. 

The  Ntambounay  was  ascended  in  a  diieotion  S.E.  by  R  till  its 
junction  with  the  Noonday.  Here  it  takes  a  turn  N.  by  E.,  and, 
as  wc  did  not  want  to  go  this  way,  we  turned  into  the  Noonday, 
ascending  this  m  a  general  direction  to  the  S.I^'. 

The  landscape  continued  beautiful  on  ibc  Ntambounay.  The 
palms  lining  the  river  banks,  and  the  numerous  small  islands 
which  stud  its  smooth  and  glass-like  bosom,  the  occasional  deers 
which  started  away  from  the  water-side  as  our  canoe  swept  into 
sight,  the  shrill  cries  of  various  monkeys  gazing  at  us  in  aston- 
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ishmont  and  terror,  the  clear  sky  and  the  magnificent  solitude  of 
these  forests  which  surrounded  us,  and  through  whose  trees  we 
saw  only  at  considerable  intervals  the  smoke  curling  up,  which 
aimoimced  a  village  hid  in  the  wildmees:  all  this  was  a  oonatant 
delight  to  eyeiy  sense. 

As  we  were  lazily  sailing  along,  I  espied  two  eagles  sitting  on 
some  high  trees  about  eighty  yards  off.  Willing  to  give  my  fel- 
lows a  taste  of  my  qualitjr  I  called  their  attention  to  the  birds, 
and  then  brought  both  down  with  my  double-baneL  Tfaej  coold 
haidly  betieve  their  ey^  for  surprise^  sach  shooting  being  almost 
miiaeidoas  to  them.  When  they  had  got  a  little  over  their 
astonishment,  I  heard  them  say,  **Ah!  if  he  had  fought  those 
Shekiam  fellows  last  nighty  how  many  he  wcM  have  kUIed**' 

I&ihe  fiur  distance  the  ranges  of  the  Siena  del  Crystal  could  be 
seen,  the  second  and  higher  range  rising  above  the  first.  The 
liTer  we  were  ascending  seemed  to  abound  in  fish,  which  jumped 
£requenily  out  of  the  water  in  pursuit  of  their  insect  prey ;  and  the 
bi3ght4due  king-fishers  shot  across  ihe  water  hither  and  thither, 
bieaUng  the  quiet  with  their  shrill  screams. 

As  we  got  higher  up  the  Noonday  the  stream  became  narrow, 
and  liLallj  almost  dwindled  away.  Part  of  its  course  lay  through 
a  tangled  thicket  or  jungle  of  aloe-trees,  whose  sharp  thorns  tore 
our  clothes,  and  wounded  me  so  that  I  wiis  covered  with  blood. 
We  had  here  a  fair  sample  of  African  "  river"  travel.  The  aloe 
jungle  grew,  in  many  places,  right  into  the  narrow  stream,  and  so 
filled  it  up  that,  had  I  not  seen  it,  I  ssLoald  never  have  believed 
that  a  canoe  could  pass  through.  In  several  places  we  had  to  get 
out  and  carry  the  canoe  over  fallen  trees  which  entirely  barred 
our  progrcFf^,  and  all  through  it  was  a  battle  with  the  jungle,  and 
a  passage  through  a  swamp  rather  than  iair  navigntiori.  Yet  this 
is  the  only  highway  of  this  country,  and  the  natives  brmg  all  their 
ivory,  ebony,  and  India-rubber  to  the  coast  over  just  such  diffi- 
cult roads  as  this ;  for  even  this  is  better  than  traveling  through 
the  almost  impenetrable  jungle  on  foot,  in  which  case  their  poor 
women  have  to  bear  the  heavy  loads  on  their  shouldem. 

Bark  came  on  before  we  had  reached  Mbene's  town,  which  was 
the  nearest  settlement,  and  I  had  the  ugly  prospect  before  me  of 
passing  the  night  in  this  deadly  swamp.  Fortunately  I  had  fall- 
en in,  at  ihe  Shekiani  town,  with  a  son  of  King  Mbenc ;  and 
this  good  fellow,  now,  seeing      men  wearied  out  and  unable  to 
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go  farther,  volunteered  to  liurrj  on  to  his  father's  town  and  bring 
assistance.    How  far  it  was  we  knew  not ;  but  be  went  off. 

We  waited  an  hour,  but  no  help  arrived.  Then  I  sent  out  two 
of  my  men  to  meet  the  party  and  hurr}^  them  on.  Two  hours 
more  passed,  and  .1  had  begun  to  despair  of  help,  when  loud 
shouts  ringing  through  the  woo(b  orivc  iis  notice  of  the  approach 
of  our  friends;  and  presently  rushed  in  among  us  King  Mbene 
himself,  his  face  radiant  with  smiles,  and  shouting  a  welcome  to 
me.  He  was  followed  by  a  large  party  of  men  and  women,  who  , 
took  up  mj  boxes  and  other  thkigs;  Mbene  took  one  of  mj 
goBB,  and  thus  lelieved,  we  harried  on  to  the  town  or  encamp- 
ment of  my  royal  inend,  which  proved  to  be  about  six  miles  oK 

The  people  had  been  here  bo  little  time  that  they  had  not  had 
lime  to  cut  a  zoad  to  the  river,  so  that  the  few  miles  we  trayeiaed 
fiom  the  riverside  were  of  the  xonghest  Happil  j,  elephants  axe 
plenty  hereabontBi  and  when  we  could  we  walked  in  their  huge 
tracks— the  rushing  of  a  herd  eflfecting  quite  a  dealing  in  the 
woods,  though  every  thing  grows  up  again  with  manrdous  lar 
pidity. 

I  thought  to  come  to  a  town.  My  astonishment  was  great 
when  I  found,  instead  of  the  usual  plantalaons  of  plantain-trees 
which  surround  the  collection  of  huts  which  make  up  an  African 
.  village,  an  immense  mass  of  timber  thrown  down  helter-skelter, 
as  though  a  hurricane  had  passed  through  this  part  of  the  forest 
It  appeared  that  Mbene's  people  had  their  village  at  some  dis- 
tance off,  but  came  here  to  make  new  plantations,  and  iLis  v.  as 
their  way  of  nuiiving  a  clearing.  It  is  the  usual  way  among  thcso 
tribes.  The  men  go  into  the  forest  and  choose  a  site  for  the  j)lant- 
ation ;  then  cut  down  the  trees  in  any  way,  just  as  luck  or  fancy 
may  direct;  let  every  thing  lie  till  the  dry  season  has  sufliciently 
seasoned  the  great  trees,  when  they  set  fire  to  the  whole  mass, 
bum  it  up,  and  on  its  site  the  women  now  plant  their  manioc, 
maize,  and  plantains. 

It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  with  many  tears 
from  thoms  and  trip*i  from  interposing  boughs,  that  I  got  through 
this  barrier,  than  which  they  could  not  have  nmde.  a  better  wall 
of  defense  for  their  village.  For  once  get  an  enemy  entangled  in 
such  a  piece  of  ground,  and  they  could  p^per  him  at  their  con* 
venience,  without  fear  of  retaliaticm. 

At  last^  when  my  patience  was  entirely  gone,  and  my  &w 
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eloihcB  were  litendly  lumging  in  ribbons  about  me,  we  arriyed  at 
the  camp.  Here  we  were  leceived  in  grand  African  style.  Onus 
-were  fired,  the  people  slioinod  and  danced,  eveiy  body  was  as 
jolly  as  though  every  body's  brother  had  just  come  back  rich, 
and  I  was  immediately  installed  under  a  shed,  whither  the  king 
C^radoiialy  followed  me  with  a  pxeaenlr-'Teiy  welcome  indeed— of 
a  goat  and  some  bonchea  of  plantains. 

The  plantain  is  the  bread  of  all  these  tribes.  Laxky  would 
they  be  if  thej  always  had  sudi  bread  to  eat  It  will  be  seen 
hxiher  on  how  fieqnentlj  thevr  thrifUeas  habits  leaye  ihem  with* 
oat  even  the  easily  cnltLvated  plantain,  and  force  them  to  eke  oat 
a  wretched  subsiatence  of  the  wild  roots  which  are  foond  in  the 
forests. 

I  had  seen  Mbene  befine^  and  several  of  his  people  recognized 
me,  having  seen  me  when,  some  years  ago,  I  attempted  an  explo- 
nttion  of  this  region  in  oompany  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mackey. 
These  good  fellows  now  manifested  extraordinary  joy,  and  wel- 
comed me  to  their  town  with  all  sorts  of  dances  and  songs,  and 
offers  of  services. 

Mbene's  village  or  encampment  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
first  granite  range  of  the  Sierra  del  Crystal.  The  furest-clad  hill- 
sides were  visible  in  the  distance,  and  were  to  me  a  delightftd 
spectacle,  for  I  saw  that  I  was  now  approaching  the  goal  of  my 
deiiire:^.  The  people  had  not  as  yet  built  themselves  liouses,  but 
wen;*  living  in  canip,  under  nido  sheds  composed  of  leaves  spread 
thickly  over  four  forked  slicks  planted  in  the  ground.  Here 
each  lH\id  of  a  family  gathered  his  wives,  children,  and  slaves 
about  him,  and  rested  in  safety  and  peace.  One  of  the  1m  st  con- 
gtructed  of  these  sheds — one  whose  sticks  stood  upright,  and 
whose  leaty  roof  was  water-tight- — was  given  me,  and  here  I  pres- 
ently fell  soundly  asleep,  after  placing  my  two  chests  near 
my  head* 

On  rifling  the  next  morning,  I  found  that  we  were  really  not 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  finun  the  hills.  Yesterday  evening 
we  could  see  two  rang^;  the  lower  and  nearer  500  or  600  feet 
high,  and  the  &rther  and  higher  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet 
high.  It  is  among  these  hills  that  the  Fans^tfae  ^mntiibal  tribe 
— live,  and  the  gorilla  has  here  also  his  home. 

Mbene  excns^  himself  for  what  he  thought  a  shabl^  reception 
of  me.  He  said  that  his  people  had  but  just  come  here;  that  the 
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men  had  been  busy  all  the  dry  season  cutting  down  trees  and 
clearing  the  woods,  so  that  in  the  wet  season  the  women  migkt 
plant  their  numioc,  plantains,  etc.  The  dealing  of  ground  is  the 
xnen^s  work  among  these  people.  The  women  have  the  sole  care 
of  the  planting.  He  said  that  they  had  had  very  little  to  eat; 
had  been  obliged  to  beg  food  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  half 
the  time  had  nothing  to  eat  but  the  nut  of  a  kind  of  palm*  of 
which  they  also  make  a  Idad  of  wine.  This  nut  is  very  bitter; 
I  could  never  eat  it  It  is  shaped  like  an  egg,  with  rounded  ends^ 
To  prepare  it  it  is  divested  of  its  husk  and  soaked  in  water  for 
twent7<^oar  hours,  when  it'loses  in  part  its  exceedingly  bitter  taste, 
and  becomes  tolerably  palatable  to  a  hungry  man.  SometimeB 
hunger  presses  them  to  eat  the  nut  without  soaking  it— I  h&y^ 
been  compelled  to  do  so — and  it  is  then  excessively  disagreeable. 

I  saw  at  once  that  it  wonld  not  do  for  me  to  stay  long  with 
Mbene,  fi>r  I  conld  not  hve  as  these  people  do ;  and  of  my  own 
stores,  though  I  had  a  few  crackers  and  sea-biscuit  left,  these 
would  not  last  long,  and  ouglit  to  be  kept  for  possible  sickness. 

The  negro  tribes  of  this  region  are  half  the  time  in  a  sLite  of 
starvation  by  their  utter  improvidence.  They  seem  unable  to 
cope  with  want,  even  with  so  fertile  a  country  as  theirs  to  help 
them.  Such  encampments  as  this  of  Mbene's  are  common  among 
all  the  tribes.  Their  agricultural  operations  are  of  the  rudest 
kind,  and,  from  the  necessity  of  seeking  out  the  most  fertile  soil 
as  well  as  from  general  habit,  they  prefer  to  go  to  a  distance  from 
their  villages  to  clear  and  plant  the  ground.  They  never  plant 
two  successive  years  in  tlic  same  place,  and  have,  thorrfore,  nineh 
labor  in  clearing  the  ground  every  time.  And,  after  all,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  village  to  lose  all  the  fruits  of  its  labors  by  the 
incursions  of  a  herd  of  elephants,  who  trample  down  what  they 
do  not  eat  np.  This  happens  especially  to  plantain  plantations^ 

The  encampment  is  called  an  olaho,  this  word  signifying  also  a 
new  site  for  a  village  or  any  place  of  temporary  sojourn.  An 
olako  is  a  romantic  scene  to  look  at,  particularly  in  the,night,  when 
every  family  has  its  fire,  near  whi<^  its  beds  are  made  under  the 
^ades  before  described.  But  hunger  spoils  the  prettiest  romance ; 
and  I  would  have  given  up  the  camp  willingly  for  a  good  roast 
fowl  or  a  sufficient  supply  of  bread. 

I  told  Mbene  that  as  his  place  had  no  food  to  ofier  I  must  go 
£uther ;  explained  to  him  my  objects ;  and  finally  it  was  agreed 
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that  his  brother  Ncomo  should  accjompany  me  with  a  party  as  far 
as  the  Mm  tribe.  So  much  was  eetded  without  difficulty ;  but 
still  several  weeks  passed  ere  my  company  was  ready  to  start. 
Meantime  I  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumBtances.  The  king's  wives  supplied  me  with  mats  for  my  bed, 
and  under  these  I  put  dry  leaves  enough  to  make  a  soft  oouch. 
On  each  ade  of  the  bed  I  built  a  fire  to  keep  off  the  musquitoea^ 
which  were  TBry  trooblesome,  and  thus  I  tried  to  sleep  at  night 
Hy  weary  days  were  spent  in  hunting. 

I  ought  to  add  that,  with  usual  African  hospitality,  my  kingly 
fnend  oflfoied  me  a  wile  on  my  arrival  at  his  place.  This  is  the 
common  custom  when  the  negroes  wish  to  pay  respect  to  their 
guests,  and  they  can  not  understand  why  wldte  men  should  de- 
dine  what  they  consider  a  mere  matter  of  course.  I  endeavored 
to  explain  to  Mbene  and  his  wives  what  our  own  customs  were 
in  regard  to  marriage ;  but  neither  men  nor  women  seemed  to 
understand  or  appreciate  the  Christian  idea  of  marriage. 

The  musquitoes  penetrated  through  the  smoke  of  my  fires,  and 
bit  me  so  that  I  could  scarce  sleep  on  the  first  night  after  my  ar- 
riva!,  and,  to  make  matte  rs  jot  more  unpleasant,  the  rain  poured, 
ou  liie  through  a  leaky  place  in  my  leafy  shelter,  so  that  I  arose 
next  morning  wet,  sore,  hungry,  but  withal  feeling  unusually 
weU. 

I  went  to  make  arrangements  with  Ncomo  for  an  early  start. 
Found  that  his  women  had  gone  out  to  beg  food  for  their  trip. 
Mbene  gave  me  a  chicken  for  my  dinner — an  unusual  luxury. 
But  I  had  to  shoot  my  fowl  before  eating  it.  The  natives  build 
j]o  |ir-rche5?  for  their  poultry,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
chickens  t\y  to  n  lo^t  in  the  tnpmost  branches  of  the  trees,  where 
they  are  safe  from  predatory  attacks  of  all  kinds,  either  by  their 
owners  or  by  wild  beasts. 

When  X  declined  Mbene's  ofifer  of  a  wife,"  he  said,  "  Oh  well, 
she  can  at  any  rate  wait  on  you  and  cook  fi>r  you and  so  I  am 
lucky  enough  to  have  a  good  cook.  The  negroes  use  a  good  deal 
of  pepper  in  their  cooking,  which  I  think  healthy  for  this  climate; 
otherwise  my  chicken-soup  was  good  enough,  and,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  plantain  boiled,  and  some  remains  of  the  goat  which 
had  been  given  to  me  yesterday,  I  made  a  very  good  dinner — 
probably  the  last  I  shall  get  for  a  good  many  days,  unless  we  are 
unusually  lucky  and  kill  some  deer  or  elephant  on  our  road. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Hold  of  a  TraTcler  on  the  Natives.  —  Fmits.  — The  Mhondemo.  —  Their  Towns. 
-^Hooaei.— M<irali  d  War.-4;oiidition  of  Women.— Woman  at  Beuen.— The 
ffiOt.— A  Caravan. — Mutinj. — Rapids  of  die  Ntambounaj. — Stmuutof  tlw  SbUK^ 

ra. — Contemplations  interrupted  by  a  Serpent. — The  first  Gorilla. — Appearanoe 
in  Motion. — Famine  in  the  Cnnip. — Native  Stories  of  the  Gorilla. — SapentitkMm 
Notions  about  the  Animal.— Litckssnesa  of  the  Forest. — A  Bee4uTe. 

To-DAT  (August  20th)  I  sent  back  Dajoko's  men,  and  am  now 
in  Mbene's  power  and  at  his  meic^.  He  is  a  very  good  fidlow, 
and  I  feel  m^If  quite  safe  among  liis  rough  but  kindlj  peopleu 
I  haye  found  it  the  best  waj  to  trust  the  people  I  travd  among; 
They  seem  to  take  it  as  a  compliment,  and  are  proud  to 
haye  a  white  man  among  them.  Eyen  if  a  chief  were  inclined  to 
murder,  it  would  not  be  profitable  in  such  a  case,  for  the  ezhibi* 
Uon  of  his  white  yisitor  among  the  neighboring  tribes  does  more 
to  give  him  respect  and  prestige  than  his  murder  would. 

They  gpcak  of  me  now  as  "  ^Ibene's  white  man."  Before  I 
was  "Dayoko's  white  iii;in."'  The  title  has  comfurt  and  safety  in 
it,  for  it  would  be  a  j_^rcaL  iiisu.ll  to  Mbene  for  any  stranger  to  mo 
lest  his  white  man,  and  it  is  to  his  own  honor  to  feed  ium  as  well 
as  be  can. 

Of  course,  one  must  have  tact  enough  to  satisfy  the  chief  with 
o(KJasional  little  presents,  given  him  generally  in  private  so  that 
his  people  may  not  beg  from  him,  and  given,  also,  not  as  though 
you  wished  to  conciliate— for  it  will  not  do  to  show  any  symp- 
toms of  fear  however  much  cause  there  maj  bo — bat  apparently 
as  friendly  gifts. 

This  is  the  only  safe  way  to  get  ahead  in  this  country,  and  I 
never  found  a  chief  whose  "  white  man"  I  was  for  the  time  but 
would  help  and  fiirther  my  plans  and  journeys. 

Dayoko's  men  are  to  return  to  Mbene's  camp  in  three  months 
to  look  £[>r  me,  and  I  have  to  be  back,  if  possible^  by  that  time. 

The  women  have  brought  in  a  supply  of  the  bitter  palm-seeds 
and  of  other  fruits,  mostly  more  palatable  than  that  bitter  abom- 
ination, but  unfortunately  not  bo  plentifiiL  Among  these  is  a 
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round  nut  the  bigness  of  a  large  walnut,  containing  three  or  four 
oily  kernels,  each  of  the  size  of  a  peanut ;  when  these  were  roast- 
ed tliey  were  not  disagreeable.  And  there  was  a  remarkably 
magnificent  fruit  which  I  never  saw  before,  resembling  in  general 
shape  a  bunch  of  grapes,  each  grape  olive-shaped,  and  the  whole 
of  a  bright  scarlet  color.  It  was  really  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
these  glowing  bunches  hanging  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
which  bear  them.  The  seed  is  larger  than  that  of  the  olive ;  the 
akin  not  so  thick  as  that;  and  the  palp  is  quite  juioj  and  of  a 
pleasant  flavor. 

The  2£bondenu>  tribe  is  allied  to  the  Mbtsho^  MIM^  Mbousha) 
Ibouay,  Acoa^  and  Shekiani  tribes.  The  apeeoh  of  all  these  tribes 
is  nearly  alike.  They  can  all  undeistand  each  oiher.  Also  thej 
have  the  same  general  customs  and  superstitionSy  and  the  same 
nomadic  habits.  The  Mbondemo  live  or  haye  their  towns  in  the 
mountains  of  the  interior  east  of  Cape  Lopez^  and  in  that  tract  of 
oountiy  which  extends  from  north  of  the  Muni  to  the  Moondah 
Biyer. 

Since  I  first  knew  Mbene  he  had  moyed  his  yillage  twice,  his 

present  removal  making  the  third.   I  asked  what  reasons  moved 

him  to  these  changes.  The  first  time,  he  said,  a  man  had  died 
there,  rniij  the  place  was  "  not  good"  after  that.  The  second  time 
be  wius  forced  to  move  because  they  had  cut  down  all  the  palm- 
trees,  and  could  get  no  more  mimbo  (palm  wine),  a  beverage  of 
which  they  are  excessively  fond,  though  they  take  no  pains  to 
preserve  the  trees  out  of  the  soft  tops  of  which  it  is  made.  But 
these  are  very  plentiful  all  over  the  country ;  and  it  seems  eas- 
ier for  them  to  move  than  to  take  care  of  the  trees  surrounding 
their  settlements,  useful  as  they  are  to  them;  for  they  lurnish 
not  only  the  wine  they  love,  but  the  very  bitter  nut  I  mention- 
ed before,  which  often  keeps  them  from  starvation;  while  of  its 
trunk,  split  up,  they  make  the  sides  of  their  houses.  A  country 
which  has  plenty  of  palm-trees,  plenty  of  game,  a  good  river, 
and  plenty  of  fish,  is  the  ideal  regbn  of  a  Mbondemo  settler  or 
squatter. 

The  Mbondemo  villages  diflfer  materially  in  their  arrangements 
from  those  of  the  sea-shore  tribes  I  have  already  described.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  uniform  size,  generally  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
leet  long,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  wide.  They  are  built  on  both  sides 
of  a  long  and  tolerably  wide  street,  and  inyaiiably  join  each  other. 
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The  cliief's  house  and  the  palaver-house  are  larger  than  the  others. 
The  ends  of  the  street  are  barricaded  with  stout  sticks  or  pali- 
sades, and  at  night  the  doors  or  gates  of  the  village  are  finnly 
closed,  and  peraons  approaching,  if  thej  can  not  explain  their  in- 
tentionSi  are  remoxselessly  shot  down  or  speared.  The  hooaes 
haTd  no  windows,  and  doors  only  on  the  side  toward  the  street ; 
and  when  the  door  of  the  street  is  looked,  the  village  ia,  in  &ct»  a 
fi>rtreBa.  As  an  additional  protection,  however,  they^  often  cot 
down  thorny  hnishwood  and 'block  np  the  aurronnding  ^ 
proaches ;  and,  also,  they  always  locate  the  village  on  the  top  of 
the  highest  hill  they  can  find  in  the  region  where  for  the  time  be- 
ing they  squat  All  this  shows — what  is  the  truth — that  they 
are  a  quarrelsome,  though  not  a  brave  race.  They  are  continit- 
ally  in  hot*water  with  their  neighbozs,  and  never  knov  when  the j 
are  to  be  attacked. 

Interiorly  the  Mbondemo  house  is  divided  by  a  bark  partition 
into  two  rooms;  one  the  kitchen,  where  also  every  body  sits  or 
lies  down  on  the  ground  about  the  fire ;  the  other  the  sleeping 
apartment.  This  last  is  perfectly  dark ;  and  here  are  stowed  their 
provisions  and  all  their  riches.  To  ascertain  how  large  a  family 
any  Mbondemo  householder  has,  you  have  only  to  count  the  lit- 
tle doors  which  open  into  the  various  vsleeping  apartments :  "  So 
many  doors  so  many  wives,"  it  was  explained  to  me.  The  honses 
are  made  of  bark  and  a  knid  of  jointless  bamboo,  which  is  got 
from  the  trunk  of  a  particular  palm.  The  strips  arc  tied  to  ]i<  >st.s 
set  firmly  into  the  ground,  with  rope  made  from  the  ^Hnes  of  the 
forest.  The  roofing  is  made  of  matting.  Tlic  houses  are  neither 
so  large,  so  substautialiy  built,  nor  so  good-looking  as  those  of  the 
Mpongwe. 

To-day  (21st)  my  men  have  been  getting  ready  their  guns  for 
enemies  or  game.  The  tribes  of  A&ica  have  so  many  petty  causes 
of  quarrel,  that  they  are  always  in  danger  of  a  fight.  They  are 
so  bound  together  by  ridiculous  supeistitions  of  witchcraft,  and 
by  the  entangling  alliances  of  polygamy,  and  greatly  also  by  their 
want  of  good  faith  in  trade,  that  no  man  can  say  where  or  why  an 
enemy  is  waiting  for  his  life. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  system  of  inteimamages  by  which 
a  chief  gains  in  power  and  friends.  But  there  axe  other  means 
of  securing  allies.  For  instance^  two  tribes  are  amdous  for  a  fight, 
but  one  needs  more  force.  This  weakling  sends  one  of  its  men 
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aecsretlj  to  Idll  a  man  or  woman  of  some  village  living  near,  bat 
having  no  fihare  in  the  quarrel.  The  consequence  is,  not,  as 
would  aeem  most  reasonable,  that  this  last  village  takes  its  re> 
venge  on  the  murderer,  but,  strangely  enough,  that  the  murder- 
er's people  give  them  to  understand  that  this  is  done  because  ofif 
offier  tribe  has  insulted  them,  whereupon,  aoeording  to  African  cus* 
torn,  the  two  villages  join,  and  together  maieh  upon  the  enemy. 
In  effect,  to  gain  a  village  to  a  certain  side  in  a  quarrel,  that  side 
murders  one  of  its  men  or  women,  with  a  purpose  of  letaliation 
on  somebody  elsa 

Their  women  they  keep  only  to  minister  to  ibeir  pride,  influ* 
enoe^  pleasure,  and  sloth.  A  man  pays  goods  or  slaves  £br  his 
wife,  and  regards  her  therefore  as  a  piece  of  merchandise.  Young 
girls— even  ehildrsn  in  arms — are  married  to  old  men  £>r  political 
efieetb  The  idea  of  love^  as  we  undezstand  it,  seems  unknown 
to  these  people.  On  the  sea-shore  a  man  will  hire  you  his  moth- 
er, wife,  or  sister  for  the  vilest  uses,  and  the  women  are  never 
averse  il  tLey  can  only  obtain  the  wages  of  prostitution.  And  I 
Will  add  that  the  whites  who  come  to  the  coaiit,  sailors  and  othera, 
do  more  to  debauch  and  demoralize  these  poor,  ignorant  natives 
than  even  their  own  ignorance  and  brutality  would  do. 

Adultery  with  a  black  man  is  a  punishable  fine  among  all  the 
tribes,  and  this  law,  which  is  strictly  executed,  is  the  cause  of  a 
most  singular  state  of  things.  liu.sband  and  wife  combine  to  rob 
»3me  fellow  with  wliom  the  woman  pretends  to  carry  on  an  in- 
trigue, making  sure  of  being  discovered  by  the  husband,  who 
thereupon  obtains  a  recompense  sufficient  to  heal  his  wounded 
honor,  and  for  him  and  his  wife  and  accomplice  to  live  upon  for 
some  time.  In  shorty  it  is  the  original  of  the  panel"  game  of 
New  York. 

Unlawful  intercourse  with  the  women  of  a  neighboring  tribe  or 
village  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  ''palavers,"  and  wars,  and 
fights  in  A&ica.  If  a  tribe  wants  to  fight,  they  make  this  the 
cause  by  getting  one  of  their  women  to  intrigue  with  a  man  of  the 
other  tribe  or  village;  and  if  they  do  not  want  to  fi^t  even,  they 
are  oflen  fi>roed  into  it 

Then  tiie  system  of  inteimanying  involves  half  a  dozen  tribes 
in  &e  quarrel  of  two.  Bach  chief  calls  on  his  &therB-in-law  to  as- 
BiBt^  and  thus  the  country  is  thrown  into  uproar ;  property  is  un- 
safe, and  becomes  almost  valueless  to  them ;  agricultural  opera- 
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tions  are  impeded,  and  whole  villages  gradually  disappear  from 
the  scene  of  oontentioD,  either  by  migrating,  starviQg  out,  or  being 
killed  out 

The  women  not  only  provide  all  the  f  )od,  they  axe  also  the 
beasts  of  burden  in  this  iptat  of  Africa.  My  party  finom  Mbene's 
town  consisted  of  Mbene's  two  sons,  Mten^  and  Ma^Ma,  twelve 
men,  who  were  hunters,  and  half  a  dozen  stout  women  to  bear  my 
heavy  chests  and  other  luggage,  and  food  for  the  jonm^. 

We  started  at  length  on  the  morning  of  August  24ih.  The  na- 
tives had  done  what  they  could  to  gather  food  beforehand  for  the 
trip,  but  the  result  was  poor  enough.  My  own  supplies  were  by 
this  time  completely  exhausted  The  half  dozen  crackers  I  had 
in  reserve  were  for  sickness  or  a  great  emeigency.  Besides  this, 
they  had  succeeded  in  getting  several  large  bunches  of  plantains 
(the  bread  of  this  country)  and  a  good  many  of  the  bitter  palm* 
nuts,  and  that  was  all  the  commissariat 

I  took  along  70  pounds  of  shot,  VJ  pounds  of  powder,  and  10 
pounds  of  arsenic  for  killing  and  preserving  my  specimens ;  also 
my  chests,  containing  cloth,  tobacco,  beads,  etc.,  for  trade  and 
presents  to  tlie  natives  wc  should  meet.  I  made  Micufjai  carry 
the  shot,  as  the  women  had  already  enough.  But  my  men  were 
all  loaded  with  trade  on  their  own  account,  consisting  of  brass 
kettles,  iron  pots,  jugs,  etc.,  and  about  100  pounds  of  salt^  put  up 
in  little  packages  of  three  or  four  pounds. 

The  packing  of  the  women  is  a  sul  j  rt  of  prrcat  importance. 
They  carry  their  loads  in  heavy  rude  ba.-keLs  sus]<ended  down  the 
back ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  these  should  be  carefully  arranged, 
with  three  or  four  inches  of  soft  tree-fibre  next  to  back  to 
prevent  chafing". 

"When  all  was  arranged — when  every  body  had  taken  leave  of 
all  his  friends,  and  come  back  half  a  dozen  times  to  take  leave 
over  again,  or  say  something  before  forgotten — when  all  the  shout- 
ing, and  ordering,  and  quarreling  were  done,  and  I  bad  complete- 
ly lost  patience,  we  at  last  got  away. 

In  about  five  miles'  travel  we  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Noon- 
day Biver,  which  is  here  a  narrow,  but  clear  and  beautiful  stream, 
so  clear  that  I  was  tempted  to  shoot  a  fish  of  curious  shape  I  saw 
swimming  along  as  we  stood  on  the  bank. 

I  fired  a  cbai^  of  small  shot  into  him ;  but  no  sooner  had  I 
pulled  the  trigger  than  I  heard  a  tremendous  crash  on  the  oppo- 
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site  bank,  abore  six  or  seven  yards  arross,  saw  mme  Rmall  trees 
torn  yiolently  down,  and  then  came  the  shrill  truiii]iLt:n^^  of  a 
party  of  frightened  elephants.  They  had  been  standing  m  a  dead 
sUence  on  the  opposite  bank  in  the  jungle,  whether  watching  us 
or  not  we  could  not  tell.  I  was  sorry  I  fired,  as  we  crossed  the 
Stream  jnst  here,  and  we  might  have  killed  one  but  for  this  £dght 
they  got,  which  sent  them  out  of  our  reach. 

After  etOBBong  ihe  Noondaj,  and  trayeling  ten  miles  in  a  north* 
east  direction,  we  reached  a  range  of  granite  hills,  which  are  a 
part  of  the  Biem  del  Oiystal  mountains.  The  hills  were  Terjr 
steep^  and  to  aaoend  them  in  as  good  style  as  possible,  we  sat 
down  and  took  our  dinneiB  tot  I  ale  a  isw  boiled  plantains, 
not  veiy  strengthening,  but  the  best  we  oonld  get,  and  then  we 
essayed  the  crooked  and  poorly-marked  path  up  Idll,  which  wound  ' 
its  devious  oouise  about  immense  boulders  of  granite  and  quartz, 
which,  scattered  along  the  dedlTity,  gave  the  oountry  a  very 
strange  look. 

Tlids  range  was  about  600  ftet  high,  and  Ihe  sumnut  fenned  a 
table-land  three  miles  long,  which  also  was  strewed  wx&  the  im* 

mense  quartz  and  granite  boulders. 

Passing  this  table-land,  we  came  to  another  tier  of  hills,  steeper 
and  higher  th:ai  the  first,  which  also  hud  to  be  surinounted.  In 
this  kind  of  traveling  I  find  that  the  natives  have  a  great  advant- 
age over  me.  They  use  their  bare  feet  almost  like  monkeys  do 
theirs.  Long  practice  enables  them  to  catch  hold  of  ol)jects  with 
their  toes,  and  they  could  jump  from  rock  to  rock  ^^•ithout  fear 
of  falling,  while  I,  with  thick  shoes  on,  was  continually  slipping, 
and  got  along  very  slowly. 

We  were  yet  on  the  first  plateau  when  Miengai  snd  l*  nly  made 
me  a  sign  to  keep  very  still.  He  and  I  were  in  advance.  I 
thought  he  had  discovered  a  herd  of  elephants,  or  perhaps  a  tiger. 
He  cooked  his  gun,  and  I  mine,  and  there  we  stood  for  five  min- 
utes in  perfect  silence.  Suddenly  Miengai  sent  a  "hurrah"  roll- 
ing through  the  forest,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  shouts 
from  many  voices  at  no  great  distance,  but  whose  owners  were 
hid  from  us  by  the  rocks  and  trees.  Miengai  relied  with  the 
fierce  shout  of  the  Mbondemo  warriors,  and  was  again  answered. 
Going  a  little  briber  on,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  encampment  of 
a  large  party,  who  proved  to  be  some  of  Mbene's  people  just  re- 
tuniing  fiom  a  trading  expedition  to  the  interior. 
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It  was  a  rnriou3  picture.  They  Ifij  encamped  about  their  fires 
to  the  numbt  r  of  about  a  huiidrLd— young  and  old,  men  and 
women;  some  gmy  and  wrinkled,  and  others  babes  in  arms. 
They  had  evidently  traveled  far,  and  were  tired  out.  They  bad 
collected  India-rubber,  and  had  in  charge  some  ivory^  and  weie 
now  about  to  take  these  goods  to  Mbene  or  some  other  lirar 
chief,  to  be  Bent  down  ton  hand  to  hand  to  the  '^white^man 
market" 

Heie  even  I  noticed  the  laziness  of  the  black  men,  and  ihe  Gruel 
way  in  which  the  women  are  obliged  to  work,  ^e  Mbondenio 
men  lay  about  the  fires,  handling  their  flpeaia  and  gons,  and  talk- 
ing or  deeping,  while  the  women  were  doing  the  oooldng  and 
mddng  the  camp  comfortable,  and  snch  of  the  children  as  could 
walk  weie  driven  out  to  collect  firewood  for  the  night  The 
poor  ihingB  aeemed  to  be  veiy  weary,  but  they  got  no  mercy. 

Being  tired  onxselvea,  we  boilt  our  camp-fiies  near  the  partjr, 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  next  day  to  see  ihem  get  under  way. 
The  men  carried  only  their  arms,  and  most  of  them  were  armed 
to  the  teeth.  The  women  and  larger  children  carrit-d,  in  the  usu- 
al basket.s,  suspended  along  the  back,  the  food — of  which  they 
seemed  to  have  a  good  supply — the  ivory  and  India-rubber,  and 
besides — still  in  the  basket — such  of  the  babies  as  could  by  no 
means  get  along  alone.  The  old  people  were  not  exempt  from 
light  burdens,  though  they  had  to  totter  along  with  the  help  of 
long  sticks. 

The  whole  party  were  very  thinly  clothed,  even  for  Africa. 
They  had  with  them  an  old  chief,  to  whom  they  seemed  to  pay 
much  reverencei  and  he  was  constantly  waited  upon  by  his  wives^ 
of  whom  he  seemed  to  have  several  with  him.  I  gave  them  a 
little  salt,  for  which  they  seemed  very  grateful. 

Next  morning  we  broke  up  before  daylight,  after  eating  a  very 
scanty  breakfiiat  of  a  few  cooked  plantains.  It  rained  all  day, 
and  consequently  we  tramped  all  day  in  the  mud,  wet  throng 
and  chilly.  About  noon  we  met  another  latge  par^  of  trave^ig 
Mbondemo  retuming  from  the  interior.  They  had  never  seen  a 
white  man  before,  and  stared  at  me  with  all  the  eyes  they  had, 
though  they  did  not  seem  frightened.  I  fbar  my  appearance 
gave  ihem  but  a  poor  idea  of  white  people.  I  was  clothed  in 
only  a  blue  drilling  shirt  and  trowsers,  both  wet,  and  the  latter 
muddy.  They  begged  me  ibr  some  tobacco  "to  warm  them- 
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selves/'  and  a  few  leaves  wliich  I  gave  them  made  them  pcrfectlj 
happy.  They  seemed  to  buil'er  from  the  rain  much  more  tlian  1 
did,  €^ecially  the  womexi,  who  X  took  care  should  have  their 
share  of  the  tobacco. 

Among  this  party  were  two  fellows,  named  Kgolai  and  Yeava, 
who  were  from  Mbene's  village,  and  well  known  to  Mbene's  sons. 
These  offered  to  go  with  ua  if  we  would  give  them  food,  as  theirs 
ms  neaiij  gone,  and  Miengai  and  Maginda  psomising  this  much, 
they  at  onoe  joined  our  party. 

After  a  walk  of  about  eighteen  milds  in  the  lain,  through  thick 
woods,  and  over  a  xouf^  hUly  countiy  (and  in  a  general  direction 
of  we  CBBid  to  our  camp,  and  to  my  delight  found  very 

lugB  and  commodioQB  hut»  xeady  for  ua  This  is  a  highway,  it 
mm,  of  this  ooontij,  though  no  signs  of  a  load  are  visible,  and 
^fifleient  parties  of  traden  had  built  and  k^  up  these  very  neat 
and  oomtotable  sheds*  They  were  built  of  stickSi  as  in  Mbene's 
village,  but  were  better  roofed,  and  laigex.  Laige  leaves  were 
laid  over  the  sticks,  and  being  careftilly  disposed  shinglewise  kept 
oat  the  rain  completely. 

We  built  great  fires  and  made  ourselves  comfortable.  I  had 
three  fires  lit  about  my  bed  c€  brush,  hung  up  my  wet  clothes  to 
drjr,  and,  after  comforting  myself  with  a  li^e  brandy,  went  to 
deep  m  much  more  than  usual  snugness,  not  knowing  the  "pa- 
laver'' which  was  in  store  for  me  on  the  morrow. 

TVTicn  wc  got  up,  muck  refreshed,  my  men  came  and  said  they 
were  tired,  and  would  not  go  a  step  fai  Lher  if  I  did  nut  pay  them 
more  cloth. 

They  seemed  in  earnest,  and  I  was,  as  may  be  ima,CTncd,  in  con- 
siderable trouble  of  mind.  To  return  now,  when  1  lia  l  got  so  lar 
along,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  To  be  left  alone  would  have 
been  almost  certain  death,  and  to  give  what  they  demanded  was 
to  rob  myself  and  set  a  bad  precedent  to  my  guides.  Finally,  I 
determined  to  put  on  a  bold  front.  I  went  into  the  crowd,  told 
them— pistols  in  hand — that  I  should  not  give  them  any  more 
cloth :  that  neither  could  I  permit  them  to  leave  me,  because  their 
fcitber,  Mbene,  had  given  them  to  me  to  accompany  me  to  the  Fan 
tribe.  So  far,  I  told  them,  they  must  go  with  me,  or  else — here  I 
motioned  with  my  pistols — there  would  be  war  between  us.  But, 
I  added,  if  they  were  faithful,  I  would  give  each  something  addi* 
tioaal  when  the  trip  was  done. 
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After  a  consul tauon  among  themselves,  they  finally  said  that 
they  were  pleased  with  what  I  said,  and  were  my  friends.  ELcre- 
upon,  with  great  lightness  of  heart  at  my  escape  from  an  tigly 
dilemma,  I  shook  kauds  with  them,  and  we  set  out  or  the  Jour- 
ney. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  before  we  made  a  start  on  this  day.  We 
were  now  approaching  the  second  mountain  range  of  the  Sierra 
del  Crystal,  and  passing  through  a  wild  country,  densely  wooded, 
lOUgh,  and  strewn  along  the  higher  ground  with  immense  boul- 
ders, which  gaye  an  added  wildness  to  the  scene.  Up,  and  up, 
and  up  we  struggled,  through  a  forest  more  silent  than  I  recollect 
to  have  noticed  in  Africa  before  or  since.  Not  even  the  srrorim 
of  a  bird  or  the  shrill  ciy  of  a  monkey  to  break  the  dark  aoUtnde 
— and  either  wonld  have  been  welcome;  for,  though  I  generallj 
abominate  monkey,  which,  roasted,  loolm  too  mu6h  like  loast* 
bab}  ,  I  was  now  at  that  point  of  semi-starvation  when  I  should 
have  very  much  delighted  in  a  tender  bit  even  of  gorilla. . 

Nothing  was  heard  but  the  panting  breaths  of  our  party,  who 
were  becoming  exhausted  by  the  ascent,  til),  at  last,  I  thought  I 
heard  a  subdued  roar  as  of  a  faU  of  water.  It  grew  plainer  as 
we  toiled  on,  and  finally  filled  the  whole  air  wilii  its  grand  rush; 
and  tuming  a  sharp  corner  oi'a  dceliviiy  and  marching  on  a  little 
way,  the  fall  literally  burst  upon  our  sight — one  of  the  grandest 
views  I  ever  saw.  It  was  not  a  waterfall,  but  an  immense  mount- 
ain torrent  dashing  down  hill  at  an  angle  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
degrees,  for  not  less  than  a  mile  right  before  us,  like  a  vast,  seeth- 
ing, billowy  sea.  The  river-course  was  full  of  the  huge  granite 
boulders  which  lie  about  here  as  though  the  Titans  had  been  play- 
ing at  skittles  in  this  country ;  and  gainst  these  the  angry  waters 
dashed  as  though  they  would  carry  all  before  them,  and,  breaking 
up,  threw  the  milky  spray  up  to  l^e  very  tops  of  the  trees  which 
grew  along  the  edge. 

Where  we  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  the  stream  took  a 
winding  turn  down  the  mountain ;  but  we  had  the  whole  mile  of 
foaming  rapid  before  us,  seemingly  pouring  its  mass  of  waters 
down  upon  our  heads. 

This  was  the  head-waters  of  the  Ntambounay. 

Drinking  a  few  handfols  of  its  pure,  clear,  cool  waters,  we  trav- 
(Aed  onward,  still  up  hill  and  partly  along  the  ed^^e  of  the  rapids, 
iu  another  hour  we  reached  a  cleared  space  ^vhcie  a  Mbuudciiio 
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nUage  bad  once  stood,  and  where  we  were  euixounded  with  some 
of  the  springs  which  oontribute  ihieax  waters  to  the  torrent  below 
ua  And  this  was  the  aumxnit 

From  this  elevation — about  6000  feet  above*  the  ocean  level— I 
enjoyed  an  nnobstmcted  view  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
hills  we  had  surmounted  the  day  before  lay  quietly  at  our  fiset, 
seeming  mere  molehills.  On  all  ades  stretched  the  immense  vir^ 
gin  forests,  with  here  and  there  the  sheen  of  a  water-course.  And 
far  away  in  the  east  loomed  the  blue  tops  of  the  farthest  range  of 
the  Sierra  del  Crvstxil,  the  goal  of  my  desires.  The  murimir  of 
the  rapids  below  liUcd  my  ears,  and,  as  I  strained  ray  eyes  toward 
those  distant  mountains  wliieh  I  hoped  to  reach,  I  began  to  think 
how  this  wilderness  would  look  if  only  the  light  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization could  once  be  fairly  introduced  among  the  black  children 
of  Africa.  I  dreamed  of  forests  giving  way  to  plantations  of  cof- 
fee, cotton,  and  spices ;  of  peaceful  negroes  going  to  their  content- 
ed daily  tasks ;  of  farming  and  manufactures ;  of  churches  and 
schools ;  and,  luckily  raising  my  eyes  heavenward  at  this  stage  of 
my  thoughts^  saw  pendent  fsom  the  branch  of  a  tree  beneath  which 
I  waa  sitting  an  immense  serpent^  evidently  preparing  to  gobble 
op  this  dreaming  intruder  on  his  domains. 

My  dreams  of  future  civilization  vanished  in  a  moment  Luck- 
ily my  gun  lay  at.hand.  I  rushed  out  so  as  to  stand  fiom  un- 
der/' and,  taking  good  aim,  shot  my  black  friend  through  the 
head.  He  let  go  his  hold,  and,  after  dancing  about-a  little  on  the 
ground,  lay  dead  before  me.  He  measured  a  little  over  thurteen 
&etitt  length,  and  his  &ngs  proved  that  he  was  venomous. 

And  now  that  Christian  civilization  of  whidi  I  had  mused  so 
pleasantly  a  few  minutes  before  received  another  shock.  My  men 
c  at  off  the  head  of  the  snake,  and  dividing  the  body  into  proper 
pieces,  roasted  it  and  ate  it  on  the  spot ;  and  I,  poor,  starved,  but 
civilized  mortal,  stood  by,  longing  for  a  meal,  but  unable  to  stomach 
this.  So  much  for  civilization,  which  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its 
way,  but  has  no  business  in  an  African  for^t  when  food  is  scarce. 

AVhen  the  snake  was  eaten,  and  T,  the  only  empty-stomached 
individual  of  the  company,  had  snffieienily  reflected  on  the  disad- 
vantages of  being  bred  in  a  Christian  country,  we  began  to  look 
about  the  ruins  of  the  village  near  which  we  sat.  A  degenerate 
kind  of  sugar-cane  was  growing  on  the  very  spot  where  the  houses 
had  £>rmerly  stood,  and  I  made  haste  to  pluck  some  of  this  and 
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chew  it  for  the  little  sweetness  it  \m<].  IJat  as  we  were  plucking 
mj  men  perceived  what  instantly  threw  us  all  into  the  greatest 
excitement.  Here  and  there  the  cane  was  beaten  down,  torn  up 
by  the  roota^  and  lying  about  in  fragments  wbick  bad  evidently 
been  chewed. 

I  knenr  that  these  were  fresb  tracks  of  the  goriUai  and  joy  fill- 
ed my  heart  My  men  looked  at  eaoh  other  in  siknce,  and  mut- 
tered JNgt^lOf  wlUoh  ie  as  much  as  to  aay  in  Mpongwe  Ngina^  or, 
aB'we8ay,gprilIa» 

We  followed  these  traoe%  and  presently  came  to  the  IboljirmlB 
of  the'  so-long-desiied  amnud.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
seen  these  footprints^  and  my  sensations  were  indescribable.  Here 
was  I  now,  it  seemed,  on  the  point  of  meeting  foce  to  fiice  that 
monster  of  whose  fiBiocity,  strength,  and  conning  the  natives  had 
told  me  so  much;  an  animal  scarce  known  to  the  civilized  world, 
and  whicii  no  white  man  before  had  hunted.  My  heart  beat  till 
I  feared  its  loud  pulsations  would  alarm  the  gorilla,  and  mj  feel- 
ings were  really  excited  to  a  painful  degree. 

By  the  tracks  it  was  easy  to  know  that  there  must  have  been 
several  gorillas  in  company.  We  prepared  at  once  to  follow 
them. 

The  women  were  terrified,  poor  things,  and  we  left  them  a 
good  escort  of  two  or  three  mun  to  take  care  of  them  and  re- 
assure them.  Then  the  rest  of  us  looked  once  more  carefully  at 
our  guns — for  the  gorilla  gives  you  no  time  to  reload,  and  woe  to 
him  whom  he  attacks  I  We  were  armed  to  the  teeth.  My  men 
were  remarkably  silent,  for  they  were  going  on  an  expedition  of 
more  than  usual  risk ;  for  the  male  gorilla  is  literally  the  king  of 
the  African  forest.  He  and  the  crested  lion  of  Mount  Atlas  are  the 
two  fiercest  and  strongest  beasts  of  this  continent  The  lion  of 
South  Africa  can  not  compare  with  either  for  strength  or  courage. 

As  we  left  the  camp,  the  men  and  women  left  behind  crowded 
together,  with  foar  written  on  their  fiioes,  Miengai,  MftViHa^  and 
Kgolai  set  out  in  one  party,  and  myself  and  Yeava  formed  anoih- 
er,  for  the  hunt  We  determined  to  keep  near  each  other,  that  in 
emesgency  we  might  be  at  hand  to  help  each  other.  And  for  the 
lest^  silence  and  a  snre  aim  were  the  only  cautions  to  be  given. 

As  we  followed  the  tracks  we  could  easQy  see  tiiat  there  were 
four  or  five  of  ihem;  though  none  appeared  veiy  large.  We  saw 
where  they  had  run  along  on  all  fouis,  the  usual  mode  of  pro- 
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greflBion  of  these  animalB,  and  wherei  firom  tune  to  tame^  thej  bad 
seated  themflelyes  to  chew  the  canes  tibej  had  home  oSL  The 

chase  began  to  be  very  exciting. 

"\Ve  bad  agreed  to  return  to  the  women  and  tlicir  guards,  and 
coii^ulL  upon  final  operations,  wlien  we  should  have  discovered 
their  probable  course ;  and  this  was  now  done.  To  make  sure  of 
not  alarming  our  prey,  we  moved  the  whole  party  forward  a  little 
way  to  where  some  leafy  huts,  built  by  passing  traders,  served  for 
shelter  and  concealment.  And  having  here  bestowed  the  women 
— who  have  a  lively  fear  of  the  terrible  gorilla,  in  consequence 
of  various  stories  current  among  the  tribes,  of  women  having  been 
carried  off  into  the  woods  by  the  fierce  animal — we  prepared  oiuie 
more  to  set  out  in  chase,  this  time  hopeful  to  catch  a  shot. 

TiQoking  onoe  more  to  oar  gans,  we  started  oSL  I  confess  that 
I  never  was  more  excited  in  mj  life.  For  years  I  had  heaid  of 
the  tenible  roar  of  the  gorilla,  of  its  vast  strength,  its  fierce  ooQi^ 
age  imhappily,  only  wounded  hy  a  shot.  I  knew  that  we  were 
about  to  pit  ooiaelTCS  against  an  animal  which  even  the  tiger  of 
these  moontaans  &ais,  and  which,  perhaps^  has  driven  the  lion  out 
of  this  temtoiy ;  fi>r  the  king  of  heasts,  so  nnmeioiis  elsewhere  in 
Afika,  is  never  met  in  the  limd  of  the  gorilla.  Thus  it  was  with 
no  litlle  emotion  that  I  now  tuned  again  toward  the  prize  at 
which  I  had  been  hoping  for  years  to  get  a  shot 

We  descended  a  hlU,  ciosBed  a  stream  on  afillen  log,  and  pres- 
ently approached  some  huge  honlders  of  granite.  Alongside  of 
this  granite  block  lay  an  immense  dead  tree^  and  about  this  we 
saw  many  evidences  of  the  very  recent  presence  of  the  gorillaa 

Our  approach  was  very  cautious.  We  were  divided  into  two 
parties.  Makinda  led  one  and  I  the  other.  ^Ve  were  to  sur- 
round the  granite  block  behind  which  Makinda  sujiposed  the 
goriilais  to  be  hiding.  Guns  cocked  and  in  hand,  we  advance! 
through  the  dense  wood,  which  cast  a  gloom  even  in  midday  over 
the  whole  «cono.  I  L  oked  at  my  men,  and  saw  plainly  that  they 
were  in  ov;  n  greater  excitement  than  myself. 

Slowly  we  pressed  on  through  the  dense  brush,  fearing  almost 
to  breathe  for  fear  of  alarming  the  beasts.  Makinda  was  ix>  go 
to  the  right  of  the  rock,  while  I  took  the  left.  Unfortonatelj,  he 
circled  it  at  too  great  a  distance.  The  watchful  animal  saw  hdm. 
Suddenly  I  was  startled  by  a  strange,  discordant,  half  human, 
devilish  ciy,  and  beheld  four  young  gorilhis  running  toward  the 
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deep  forests.  We  fired,  but  hit  nothing.  Then  ire  rushed  on  in 
puTBuit;  but  ihey  knew  the  woods  better  than  we.  Once  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  animals  again,  but  an  intenreniiig  tree 
spoiled  my  mark,  and  I  did  not  fire.  We  ran  till  we  were  ex- 
hausted, but  in  vain.  The  alert  beasta  made  good  their  escape. 
When  we  could  puisue  no  more  we  returned  slowly  to  our  camp^ 
where  the  women  were  anziouslj  expecting  us. 

I  protest  I  felt  almost  like  a  murderer  when  I  saw  the  gorilla 
this  first  time.  As  they  ran — on  their  hind  legs — ^they  looked 
fearfully  like  hairy  men ;  their  heads  down,  their  bodies  inclined 
forward,  their  whole  appearance  like  men  running  for  their  lives. 
Take  with  this  their  awful  cry,  which,  fierce  and  animal  as  it  is^ 
has  yet  something  human  in  its  discordance,  and  you  will  cease  to 
wonder  that  the  natives  have  the  wildcal  superstitions  about  these 
"  wild  men  of  the  woods." 

In  our  absence  the  women  had  built  large  lires  and  prepared 
the  camp,  whieh  was  not  so  comfortable  as  last  night's,  but  yet 
protected  us  from  rain.  I  changed  my  clothes,  wliieh  had  be- 
come wet  through  by  the  frequent  torrents  and  puddles  we  ran 
through  in  our  eager  pursuit,  and  then  we  sat  down  to  our  sup- 
per, which  had  been  cooked  meantime.  And  now  I  notieed  that, 
by  the  improvidence  of  the  women,  who  are  no  better  managers 
than  the  men  (poor  things),  all  my  plantains  were  gone — eaten  up. 
So  that  I  had  to  depend  for  next  day — and  in  fact  for  the  remain- 
der of  our  passage  to  the  f'an  tribe— on  two  or  three  biscuit 
which,  luckily,  I  yet  possessed. 

As  we  lay  about  the  fire  in  the  cveniug  before  going  to  sleep, 
the  ady^iture  of  the  day  was  talked  over,  and  of  course  there  fol- 
lowed some  curious  stories  of  the  gorillas.  I  listened  in  silence  to 
the  conversation,  which  was  not  addressed  to  me^  and  was  reward* 
ed  by  hearing  the  stories  as  they  are  believed,  and  not  as  a  stran- 
ger  would  be  apt  to  draw  them  out  by  question& 

One  of  the  men  told  a  stoiy  of  two  Mbondemo  women  who 
were  walking  together  through  the  woods,  when  suddenly  an  im- 
mense gorilla  stepped  into  the  path,  and,  clutching  one  of  the 
women,  bore  her  off  in  spite  of  the  screams  and  struggles  of  both. 
The  other  woman  returned  to  the  village,  sadly  frightened,  and 
related  the  story.  Of  course  her  companion  was  given  up  for 
lost.  Great  was  the  surprise,  therefore,  when,  a  few  days  after- 
ward, she  returned  to  her  home.   She  related  that  the  gorilla  had 
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forced  her  to  submit  to  bis  desiiefly  but  had  not  otherwise  ii^iiiied 
her,  and  tbat  she  hsd  eaailj  escaped  from  him. 

"  YeB,**  eaid  one  of  the  men,  "  that  was  a  gozilla  inhabited  bj  a 

spirit'* 

Which  ezplanatioii  was  leoeiyed  with  a  genezal  grant  of  ap- 
proval. 

They  beliere,  in  all  this  country,  that.tiherd  is  a  kind  of  gorilla 
— Iniown  to  the  initiated  by  certain  mysterious  signs,  but  diiefly 
by  being  of  extraordinary  size — ^which  is  the  residence  of  certain 

spirits  of  departed  negroes.  Such  gorillas,  the  natives  believe, 
can  never  be  caught  or  killed ;  and,  also,  they  have  much  more 
jskrewdness  and  sense  than  the  common  auiniai.  In  fact,  in  these 
"  po^essed"  beasts,  it  would  seem  tbat  the  intelligence  of  man  is 
united  with  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  beast.  Ko  wonder 
the  poor  African  dreads  so  terrible  a  being  as  his  imagination 
thus  conjures  up. 

One  of  the  men  told  how,  some  years  ago,  a  party  of  gorillas 
were  found  in  a  cane-field  tying  up  the  sugar-cane  in  regular 
bundles,  preparatory  to  carrying  it  away.  The  natives  attacked 
them,  but  were  routed,  and  several  killed,  while  others  were  car- 
ried prisoners  by  the  gorillas ;  but  in  a  few  days  they  return- 
ed home  uninjured,  with  this  horrid  exception :  the  nails  of  their 
fingers  and  toes  had  been  torn  off  by  their  captors. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  suddenly  disappeared  from  his  village. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  earned  off  by  a  tiger;  but  as  no 
news  came  of  him,  the  native  superstition  invented  a  cause  for  his 
absence.  It  was  related  and  bdieved  that,  as  he  walked  through 
the  wood  one  day,  he  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  hideous  laige 
gorilla,  which  was  often  pursued  afterward  but  never  killed, 
though  it  continually  haunted  the  neighborhood  of  ihe  village. 

Here  seveial  spoke  up  and  mentioned  names  of  men  now  dead 
whose  spirits  were  known  to  be  dwelling  in  gorillas. 

Finally  was  rehearsed  the  story  which  is  current  among  all  the 
tribes  who  at  all  know  the  gorilla:  that  this  animal  lies  in  wait 
in  the  lower  branches  of  trees,  watcliing  for  people  who  go  to  and 
fro  j  and,  when  one  passes  sullicienily  near,  grasps  the  luckless 
fellow  with  his  powerful  feet  and  draws  him  up  into  the  tree, 
where  he  quietly  chokes  him. 

All  the  natives  agree,  I  say,  in  ascribing  to  the  animal  this 
trait  of  lying  m  wait  for  his  enemies  and  drawing  them  up  to  him 
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add  to  oar  satisfiwtion,  Makinda  presently  diacovered  a  bee-hive 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  We  amoked  tbe  beea  out  and  divided  the 
honey,  which  was  fall  of  womiB,  but  was  nevertheteflB  all  eaten 
up.  We  were  so  nearly  femiahed  ihal  we  oonld  aoaxoe  wait  for 
the  hive  to  1  c  eraptaed.  No  sooner  was  the  honey  spread  out  on 
leaves  and  la  d  uu  the  grass,  than  every  one  of  ihe  men  was  ready 
to  clutch  the  biggest  piece  he  could  ky  his  hand  on  and  eat 
away.  There  might  have  been  a  fight,  to  prevent  whidi  I  inte^ 
posed,  and  divided  the  whole  sweet  booty  into  eqnal  shares,  re- 
servile?  fur  nivsrlf  only  a  share  with  the  rest   This  done,  eveiy 

Qj^Q  ^myself  iucluded— at  once  sat  down  and  devoured  honey, 

wax,  dead  bees,  worms,  dirt,  and  all,  and  our  only  sorrow  that 

we  had  not  more.  i      i  •  u 

We  had  a  hard  time  getting  through  old  elephant  trackfl,  wmcU 

ir    — 

m  steadier  and  more  iuOuential  man  than  his  sons.  lie  was  ex- 
Aiansted  from  his  travels,  and  when  I  told  him  we  needed  food,  he 
HTiTT^e  liately  set  off  to  a  Fan  village  a  few  miles  off  for  a  supply. 
Unable  to  wait  for  his  return,  I  started  off  with  mj  men  to  meet 
him  on  his  return,  hoping  perhaps  to  shoot  somethiDg  by  the 
*  way.  My  hnngier  accelerated  my  movements^  and  pret^  soon  I 
I  found  myself  half  a  mile  ahead  of  my  companions  and  in  sight  of 
<  a  chattering  monkey,  who  dodged  me  whenever  I  took  aim  at 
'  him,  and  whom  I  vainly  tried  to  get  down  out  of  his  perch  on  the 
hi^  tree  where  he  lived. 

After  watching  this  animal  for  some  time^  I  happened  to  look 
down  before  me,  and  beheld  a  sight  which  drove  the  monkey  out 
of  my  mind  in  an  instant.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  be- 
fore me  I  saw  a  Fan  warrior,  with  his  two  wives  behind  him.  I 
was  at  first  alarmed,  but  immediately  saw  that  all  three  were 
quaking  with  deadly  terror.  The  man's  shield  shook  and  rat- 
tled, to  such  a  degree  was  he  frightened ;  his  mouth  stood  open 
—the  lips  were  fairly  white;  one  of  his  three  spears  had  fallen  to 
the  ground,  and  the  other  two  he  held  in  a  manner  betokening 
abject  fear. 

The  women  had  been  carrying  baskets  on  their  heads,  but  these 
had  been  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  they  stood  in  perfect  silence 
and  terror  looking  at  me. 

They  all  thought,  it  appeared  a^rward,  that  I  was  a  spirit  who 
had  just  come  down  out  of  the  sky.  As  fi>r  me,  my  first  thought, 
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when  I  took  in  the  situation,  was,  suppose  these  people  grow  des- 
perate with  fear,  then  I  may  have  a  poisoned  arrow  launched  at 
me.  And  if  they  got  over  their  terror  ere  my  companions  ar- 
rived, then  I  was  likely  to  have  a  spear  sent  through  me,  unless 
I  were  quicker  than  my  antagonist  and  shot  him,  which  I  by  no 
means  desired  to  do ;  for,  aside  from  the  hatred  of  unnecessary 
bloodshed,  I  should  by  such  a  course  have  endangered  my  life 
among  his  countrymen. 

I  smiled  and  tried  to  look  pleasant,  in  order  to  reassure  them  a 
little ;  but  this  only  made  matters  worse.  They  looked  as  though 
upon  the  point  of  sinking  to  the  ground. 


rXH  WAKRIOB. 


Then  I  heard  the  voices  of  my  men  behind  coming  up,  and 
presently  I  was  safe,  and  the  Fan  people  were  relieved  of  their 
terror.  Miengai  smiled  to  see  it,  and  told  the  man  he  need  not 
regard  me  as  a  spirit,  for  I  was  his  father's  white  man,  come  from 
the  sea-shore  on  purpose  to  visit  the  Fan.  Then  I  gave  the  wom- 
en some  strings  of  white  beads,  which  did  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  ease  their  fears. 
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On  our  return  we  found  that  Makinda  had  brought  some  plant- 
ains but  no  fowL  I  had  now  been  a  week  withont  tasting  flesh, 
except  only  the  wretched  monkey  we  shot  on  the  way,  and  felt 
Teiy  much  in  need  of  something  hearty. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  we  held  levee  in  my  house.  Great 
crowds  of  Fan  £som  the  neighboring  villages  came  to  see  me* 
The  men  did  nol  appear  very  muoh  lightened,  but  the  women 
and  childien  were  ezoeanvely  so.  But  all  k^t  at  a  very  respect- 
aUe  distance.  One  glance  firom  me  toward  a  woman  or  childsnf- 
fioed  to  make  these  run  o£ 

If  I  was  not  fiaghtened,  I  was  at  least  as  much  suiprised  by  all 
I  saw  as  the  l*an  could  be.  These  fellows^  who  now  for  the  fiist 
time  saw  a  white  man  with  straight  hair,  were  to  me  an  equal 
snrprise,  &r  they  are  lea],  unmistakable  cannibals.  And  th^ 
were,  by  long  odds,  the  most  remarkable  people  I  had  thus  far 
seen  in  Africa.  They  were  much  lighter  in  shade  than  any  of 
the  coast  trioes,  strong,  tall,  well  made,  and  evidcntiy  active  ;  and 
they  seemed  to  mo  to  have  a  more  intelligent  look  than  jjs  usual 
to  the  African  unacquainted  with  white  men. 

The  men  were  almost  naked.  They  had  no  cloth  about  the 
middle,  but  used  instead  the  fault  inside  bark  of  a  tree,  over  which, 
in  front,  was  suspended  the  skin  uf  some  wild-cat  or  tiger.  Tliey 
had  their  teeth  tiled,  which  gives  the  face  a  ghastly  and  ferocious 
look,  and  some  had  the  teeth  blackened  besides.    Their  hair  or 

wool"  was  drawn  out  into  long  thin  plaits ;  on  the  end  of  each 
stiff  plait  were  strong'sozne  white  beads,  or  copper  or  iron  rings. 
Some  wore  &ather  caps,  but  others  wore  long  queues  made  of 
their  own  wool  and  a  kind  of  tow,  dyed  black  and  mixed  with  it, 
and  giving  the  wearer  a  most  grotesque  appearance. 

Over  their  shouldere  was  suspended  the  huge  country  knife^ 
and  in  their  hands  were  speais  and  the  great  shield  of  elephant- 
hide,  and  about  the  necks  and  bodies  of  all  were  hunga  variety  of 
fitiches  and  gre^grees^  which  rattled  as  they  walked. 

The  Fan  shield  is  znade  of  the  hide  of  an  M  elephant^  and  only 
of  that  part  whksh  lies  across  the  back.  This,  when  dried  and 
smoked,  is  hard  and  impenetrable  as  iron.  The  shield  is  about 
three  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half  wide. 

Their  fetiches  consisted  of  fingers  and  tails  of  monkeys;  of  hu- 
man hair,  skin,  teeth,  bones;  of  clay,  old  nails,  copper  chains, 
sheik ;  feathcris,  claws,  and  skulls  of  birds ;  pieces  of  iron,  copper, 
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or  wood ;  seeds  of  plants ;  ashes  of  various  substances ;  and  I  can 
not  tell  what  more.  J^Vom  the  great  variety  and  plenty  of  these 
objects  on  their  peraons,  I  suppose  these  Fan  to  be  a  veiy  super- 
stitious  people. ' 

The  women,  who  were  even  less  dressed  than  the  men,  were 
much  smaller  than  they,  and,  with  the  exoeptLou  of  the  inhabitantB 
of  Fernando  Po,  who  are  called  Boobies,  I  never  saw  such  ugly 
women  as  these.  These,  too,  had  their  teeih  filed,  and  most  had 
their  bodies  painted  red,  by  means  of  a  dye  obtained  !&om  the 
bar-wood,  l^ey  carried  their  babies  on  their  backs  in  a  sling  or 
rest  mieule  of  some  kind  of  tree-bark  and  &8tened  to  the  neck  of 
the  mother. 

Such  were  the  strange  people  who  now  crowded  about  me,  exam- 
ining  every  part  of  my  person  and  dress  that  I  would  allow  to  be 
touched,  but  especially  wondering  at  my  hair  and  my  feet.  The 
former  they  could  not  sufficiently  admire.  On  my  feet  1  had  boots ; 
and  as  my  trowsers  layover  these,  they  thought,  naturally  enough, 
that  these  boots  were  my  vcritfible  feet,  and  wondered  greatly 
that  my  f  lec  should  be  of  one  color  and  the  feet  of  another.  I 
showed  myself  to  as  good  advantage  as  T  knew  how,  and  sur- 
prised them  very  much — as  I  wished  to  indeed — -by  shooting  a 
couple  of  swallows  on  the  wing  in  their  presence.  This  was 
thought  a  wonderful  feat*  They  all  went  ofif  at  four  o'clock, 
promising  to  reton  to-morrow  and  bring  me  some  fowls. 

These  Fan  belong,  I  should  think,  to  a  different  family  of  the 
negro  race  from  the  coast  natives,  or  indeed  any  tribes  I  have 
seen  before.  Their  foreheads  do  not  seem  bo  ocHnpressed;  but  it 
is  curious  that  in  many  the  head  runs  up  into  a  kind  of  peak  or 
sugar-loaf.  This  indicates  a  low  scale  of  intelligence ;  but  it 
must  be  said,  to  these  people's  credit,  that  they  are  in  some  things 
much  more  ingenious  than  their  neighbors.  They  extract  iron 
from  the  ore^  and  show  great  ingenuity,  with  such  poor  imple- 
ments as  they  have,  in  making  their  weapons,  as  the  illustrations 
I  give  of  those  in  my  collection  will  show. 

The  next  day  my  men  started  for  a  gorilla-hunt,  I  saw  them 
load  their  guns,  and  wonder  why  the  poor  cheap  "  trade"  guns 
do  not  burst  at  every  discharge.  They  put  in  first  four  or  five 
"fingers"  high  of  coarse  powder,  and  ram  down  on  this  four  or 
five  pieces  of  iron  bar  or  rough  broken  iron,  making  the  whole 
chaige  eight  to  ten  fingers  high.   But  they  are  not  great  marks* 
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men,  and  mj  skill  with  the  nllc  often  calls  out  expressions  ot 
wonder,  md  almost  of  supeistUious  fear  £som  the  best  among 
them. 

I  killed  some  birds  tonlay,  bnt  I  spent  the  day  chiefly  in  look- 
ing fiT^out  the  town  and  neighborJiood — really  doing  nothing. 
Ab  I  walked  along  a  Fan  woman  gravely  asked  me  why  I  did 
not  take  off  my  clothes  ?  She  felt  sure  they  must  be  a  great  hin- 
dianoe  to  me,  and  if  I  would  leaye  off  these  things  I  should  be 
able  to  walk  more  easily. 

The  next  day  we  went  out  all  together  for  a  gorilla-hunt 
The  country  hereabouts  is  very  rough,  hilly,  and  densely  crowd- 
ed ;  consequently,  hunting  is  scarcely  to  be  counted  sport  But 
a  couple  of  days  of  rest  had  refreshed  me,  and  I  was  anxious  to 
be  in  at  the  death  of  a  gorilla. 

We  saw  several  gorilla  tracks,  and  about  noon  divided  our 
party,  in  the  hope  of  surrounding  the  resting-place  of  one  whose 
tracks  were  very  plain.  I  had  isearee  got  away  from  my  party 
three  hundred  yards  when  I  heard  a  report  of  a  gun,  then  of 
three  more,  going  off  one  after  the  other.  Of  course,  I  ran  back 
as  fast  as  I  could,  and  hoped  to  sec  a  dead  animal  before  me, 
but  was  once  more  disappointed.  My  Mbondemo  fellows  had 
fixed  at  a  female,  had  wounded  her,  as  I  saw  hy  the  clots  of 
bioi^d  which  marked  her  track,  but  she  had  made  good  her  es- 
cape. "We  set  out  at  once  in  pursuit;  but  these  wcK>ds  are  so 
iJiick,  so  almost  impenetrable,  that  pursuit  of  a  wounded  animal 
is  not  oflcn  sucoesafuL  A  man  can  only  creep  where  the  beast 
would  run. 

Kight  came  upon  us  while  we  were  still  beating  the  bush,  and 
it  was  determined  to  camp  out  and  try  our  luck  again  on  the 
morrow.  Of  course,  I  was  only  too  glad.  We  shot  some  mon- 
keys and  birds,  built  our  camp,  and,  while  the  men  roasted  their 
monkey  meat  over  the  coals,  I  held  my  birds  before  the  blaze  on 
a  stick.  Fortunately  we  had  food  enough,  and  of  a  good  kind, 
Sot  next  day. 

We  started  early,  and  pushed  Ibr  the  most  dense  and  impene- 
trable part  of  the  forest,  in  hopes  to  find  the  very  home  of  the 
beast  I  80  much  wished  to  shoot  Hour  after  hour  we  traveled, 
and  yet  no  signs  of  gorilla.  Only  the  everlasting  little  chattering 
monkeys— and  not  many  of  these— and  occasimially  birds.  In 
fact,  the  forests  of  this  part  of  Africa— as  the  reader  has  seen  by 
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this  tiiiie — arc  not  so  full  of  life  as  in  some  other  parts  to  the 
south. 

Suddenly  Micngai  uttered  a  little  cluck  with  liis  tongue,  wbich 
is  the  native's  wav"  of  showing  that  something  is  stirring,  and  that 
a  sharp  look-out  is,  necessary.  And  presently  I  notieed,  ahead  of 
us  seemingly,  a  noise  as  of  some  one  breaking  down  branches  or 
twigs  of  trees. 

This  was  the  gorilla,  I  knew  at  once,  by  the  eager  and  satisfied 
looks  (5f  the  men.  They  looked  once  more  carefully  at  their 
guns,  to  see  if  by  any  chance  the  powder  had  fallen  out  of  the 
pans ;  I  also  examined  mine,  to  make  sure  that  ail  were  right;  and 
then  we  marched  on  cautiously. 

The  singular  noise  of  the  breaking  of  tree^branches  oontimied. 
We  walked  with  the  greatest  care,  making  no  noise  at  all.  The 
countenancea  of  the  men  showed  that  they  thought  themselveB 
engaged  in  a  very  seriouB  tindertaking;  but  we  ptiahed  on,  until 
finally  we  thonght  we  saw  through  the  thick  woods  the  moving 
of  the  branches  and  small  trees  which  the  great  beast  was  tear* 
ing  down,  probably  to  get  from  ihem  the  berries  and  firoits  he 
lives  on. 

Suddenly,  as  we  were  yet  creeping  along,  in  a  silence  whidi 
made  a  heavy  breath  seem  loud  and  distinct^  the  woods  were  at 
once  fOled  with  the  tremendous  barking  roar  of  the  gorilla. 

Then  the  underbrush  swayed  rapidly  just  ahead,  and  presently 

before  us  stood  an  immense  male  gorilla.  He  had  gone  through 
the  jungle  on  his  all-fours;  but  when  he  saw  our  party  he  erect- 
ed himself  and  looked  us  boldly  in  the  face.  He  stood  about  a 
dozen  yards  from  us,  and  was  a  sight  I  think  never  to  forget 
Nearly  six  feet  high  (he  proved  two  inches  shorter),  with  immense 
body,  huge  chest,  and  great  muscular  arms,  with  fiercely -glaring 
large  deep  gray  eyes,  and  a  hellish  expression  of  fece,  which  seem- 
ed to  me  like  some  nightmare  vision;  thus  stood  before  us  this 
king  of  the  African  forests. 

He  was  not  afraid  of  us.  He  stood  there,  and  beat  his  breast 
with  his  huge  fists  till  it  resounded  like  an  immense  bass^dnim, 
which  is  their  mode  of  offisring  defiance;  meantime  giving  vent 
to  roar  after  roar. 

The  roar  of  the  gorilla  is  the  most  singular  and  awful  noise 
heard  in  these  African  wooda  It  begins  with  a  sharp  hark^  like 
an  angiy  dog,  then  gUdes  into  a  deep  bass  rofi^  which  literally  and 
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cloaelj  resembles  the  xoll  of  distant  thunder  along  the  sky,  for 
which  I  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  take  it  where  I  did  not 
see  the  animal.  So  deep  is  it  that  it  seems  to  proceed  less  fhnn 
the  month  and  throat  than  firom  the  deep  chest  and  vast  paanch. 

His  ejes  began  to  flash  fiercer  fiie  as  we  stood  motionless  on 
the  detosive,  and  the  crest  of  short  hair  which  stands  on  his  fore* 
head  began  to  twitch  n^idly  np  and  down,  while  his  powerM 
fimgi  were  shown  as  he  again  sent  forth  a  thunderons  roar.  And 
now  truly  he  reminded  me  of  nothing  bat  some  hellish  dream 
creatnre — ^a  being  of  that  hideous  order,  half  man  half  beast, 
whidi  we  find  pictnred  by  old  artists  in  some  representations  of 
the  infernal  regions.  He  advanced  a  few  steps— 4hen  stepped  to 
utter  that  hideous  roar  again — advanced  again,  and  finally  stop- 
ped when  at  a  distance  of  about  six  yards  from  us.  And  here, 
as  he  began  another  of  h'la  ruiiid  and  btiatiug  iiLs  breast  in  rage, 
we  fired,  and  kiil  d  him. 

With  a  groan  which  had  something  terribly  human  in  it,  and 
yet  was  full  of  brutish ness,  it  fell  forward  on  its  face.  The  body 
shook  convulsively  for  a  fc:w  minutes,  the  limbs  moved  about  in 
a  stTUL'^L:]iMg  way,  and  tlien  all  was  quiet — death  had  done  its 
work,  and  I  had  leisure  to  examine  the  huge  body.  It  proved  to 
be  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  the  muscular  development  of  the 
arms  and  breast  showed  what  immense  strength  it  had  poesessed. 

Mj  men,  though  rejoicing  at  our  luck,  immediately  b^n  to 
qoanrel  about  the  apportionment  of  the  meat— for  they  really  eat 
this  creature.  I  saw  that  we  should  come  to  blows  presently  if  I 
did  not  interfere,  and  theref(jre  said  I  should  myself  give  each 
man  his  share,  which  satisfied  all.  As  we  were  too  tired  to  re- 
turn to  our  camp  of  last  night,  we  determined  to  camp  here  on 
the  spot,  and  accordingly  soon  had  some  shelters  erected  and  din- 
ner grang  on.  Luckily,  one  of  the  fellows  shot  a  deer  just  as  we 
began  to  camp,  and  on  its  meat  I  feasted  while  my  men  ate  go- 
rilla. 

I  noticed  that  they  r&ry  carefully  saved  the  brain,  and  was 
told  that  charms  were  made  of  this— -charms  of  two  kinds.  Pre- 
pared in  one  way,  the  charm  gave  the  wearer  a  strong  hand  for  the 

hunt,  and  in  another  it  gave  him  success  with  women.  This  even- 
ins-  we  had  again  gorilla  stories — but  all  to  the  same  point  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  there  are  gorillas  inhabited  by  human  spir- 
its. 
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Wo  retnrned  to  our  deserted  village  next  day,  and  found  a 
division  of  traveling  Bakalai  in  possession.  Those  people,  with 
whom  fortunately  I  could  speak,  had  lived  on  the  Noya,  some 
distance  from  here.  They  were  now  moving,  to  be  near  some  of 
their  tribe.  I  asked  why  they  left  their  former  village,  and  learn- 
ed that  one  morning  one  of  their  men,  while  out  bathing  in.  the 
river,  had  been  shot.  Hereupon  they  were  seized  with  a  panic, 
believed  the  town  attacked  by  witches,  and  at  once  resolved  to 
abandon  it  and  settle  elsewhere.  They  had  all  their  household 
goods  with  them— chests,  cloth,  brass  kettles,  wash-basons,  pans, 
etc,  as  well  as  a  great  qaantity  of  yams,  plantaios,  and  fowls. 

Thej  were  glad -to  get  some  tobacco  fcom  me,  and  I  was  glad  ' 
to  trade  a  little  away  for  provisioDB. 

At  soDset  every  one  of  them  retired  to  within  dooia  The 
children  ceased  to  play,  and  all  became  qmet  in  the  camp  whexe 
just  befixre  had  been  so  much  life  and  busHe.  Then  suddenly 
axose  on  the  air  one  of  those  monmfhl,  heart-piercing  chants 
which  you  hear  among  all  the  tribes  in  this  land-Hi  wail  whose 
burden  seems  to  be,  "  There  is  no  hope."  It  was  a  chant  for  their 
departed  friends ;  and  as  they  sang  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  women.  1  right  marked  their  faces  and  cowed  their  spirits — 
for  they  have  a  belief  that  at  the  sunset  hour  the  evil  spirits  walk 
abroad  among  them. 

I  listened  to  try  to  trathcr  the  worths  of  their  chants;  but  there 
was  a  very  monotonous  repetition  of  one  idea — that  of  sorrow  at 
the  departure  of  some  one. 

Thus  they  sang: 

H  e  c/n  noli  luLelia  pe  na  beshc. 
*'  Oh,  you  win  never  speak  to  us  any  more, 
We  can  not  tee  your  face  any  mom ; 
Toa  win  never  walk  wiA  ns  again, 
Toa  wiU  never  aetde  oar  palavers  for  mJ* 

And  so  on. 

I  thanked  God  that  I  was  not  a  natilye  African.  These  poor 
people  lead  dreadM  and  dreary  lives.  Not  only  have  thej  to 
fear  their  enemies  among  neighboring  tribes^  as  well  as  the  Ytoh 
ons  aoddents  to  which  a  savage  life  is  especially  liable^  such  as 
starvation,  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  etc.,  but  their  whole  lives 
are  saddened  and  embittered  by  the  fears  of  evil  spirits,  witch- 
craft, and  other  kindred  superstitions  under  which  they  labor. 

After  they  had  chanted  fbr  half  an  hour,  they  came  over  to  my 
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Louse  with  various  fowls  and  other  iood  to  buy  "  white  man's  to- 
bacco" to  cheer  them  on  their  journey.  1  was  very  glad  to  trade 
with  them,  and  bought  fowls,  ])lantains,  sugar-cane,  and  pine-ap- 
ples. In  Western  Africa,  men,  women,  and  children  all  smoke. 
They  never  chew,  unless  they  learn  the  practice  of  the  whites; 
but  smoking  seems  to  be  a  very  grateful  occupation  to  them. 

To-night  I  found  Mieogai  and  Makinda,  the  unworthy  sons  of 
King  Mbene,  stealing  my  plantains.  They  had  got  off  once  he- 
foze,  so  ibis  time  I  pitched  into  them  with  my  Bsts,  and  gaye  them 
88  mnch  ponishment  as  I  thought  would  answer  lAiem  as  a  wam- 
ing. 

The  next  morning  all  was  bustle  in  camp.  The  Bakalai  were 
cooking  a  meal  before  setting  out  on  their  travels.  It  is  astonish* 
ing  to  see  the  neatness  with  which  these  savages  prepare  thdr 
food.  I  watched  some  women  preparing  to  boil  plantains,  which 
form  the  bread  of  all  this  region.  One  built  a  bright  fire  between 
two  stoDCiJ,  The  others  peeled  the  plantains,  then  carefully  wash- 
ed them — just  as  a  clean  white  cook  would — and,  cutting  them  in 
several  pieces,  put  them  in  the  earthen  jiot;  this  was  then  half 
filled  with  water,  covered  over  with  leaves,  over  which  were 
placed  the  banana  peelings,  and  then  the  j)ot  was  placed  on  the 
stones  to  boil.  Meat  they  had  not,  but  roasted  a  few  ground-nut** 
instead ;  but  the  boiled  plantains  they  ate  with  great  quantities 
of  Cayenne  pepper. 

Next  day  we  had  promised  to  go  among  the  Fans  to  live,  so 
toniay  we  went  hunting  again.  I  had  no  padlock  to  my  bouse, 
and  was  in  a  quandary  how  to  leave  what  would  certainly  be 
stolen — all  my  provisions.  Fortunately,  I  bethought  me  of  some 
sealing-wax,  and  went  to  work  to  seal  up  my  door  with  pieces  of 
twine,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  rascally  Miengai,  who  saw 
his  game  balked,  but  could  not  help  laughing.  This  evening,  as. 
I  sat  in  my  house,  tired,  I  peroeived  a  smell  of  burning  meat 
Stealing  out,  I  found  my  fellows  sitting  about  a  fire  and  roasting 
an  animal  which  I  could  not  recognize.  Their  duty  is  to  bring 
me  all  they  Mil,  but  they  evidently  did  not  They  seemed  much 
ashamed,  and  I  told  them  they  need  come  to  me  for  no  more 
powder. 

The  next  morning  we  moved  off  for  the  Fan  village,  and  now 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  a  matter  I  had  cher- 
ished some  doubt  on  before,  namely,  the  cannibal  practices  of 
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these  people.  I  was  satisfied  but  too  soon.  As  we  entered  the 
town  I  perceived  some  bloody  remains  which  looked  to  me  to  be 
human ;  but  I  passed  on,  still  incredulous.  Presently  we  passed 
a  woman  who  solved  all  doubt  She  bore  with  her  a  piece  of  the 
thigh  of  a  human  body,  just  as  we  should  go  id  market  and  carry 
thenoe  a  roast  or  steak. 

The  whole  village  was  much  excited  and  the  women  and  cbil- 
duqn  badly  scared  at  my  presence.  All  fled  into  the  houses  as  we 
passed  throngli  what  appeared  the  main  street— a  long  lane— in 
which  I  saw  here  and  ^ere  human  bones  lying  about 

At  last  we  arrived  at  the  palaver-house.  Here  we  were  left 
alone  for  a  little  while,  though  we  heard  great  shoutings  going  on 
at  a  liiilc  disliuicc.  I  was  told  by  one  of  them  afterward  that 
they  had  been  busy  dividing  the  body  of  a  dead  inau,  and  that 
there  was  not  enough  for  all.  The  head^  I  am  told,  is  a  royalttf^ 
being  saved  for  the  king. 

Presently  they  flocked  in,  and  before  long  we  were  presented  to 
the  king.  This  personage  was  a  ferocious-looking  fellow,  whose 
body,  naked  with  exception  of  the  usual  cloth  about  the  middle, 
made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  was  painted  red,  and  whose  face, 
chest,  stomach,  and  back  were  tattooed  in  a  rude  but  veiy  effective 
manner.  He  was  covered  with  charms,  and  was  Mlj  armed,  as 
were  all  the  Fans  who  now  crowdc  l  tlie  house  to  see  me. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  king  had  given  himself  a  few  extra  horrid 
touches  to  impress  me;  but  if  so,  he  missed  his  mark,  for  I  took 
care  to  retain  a  look  of  perfect  impassiveness. 

All  the  Fans  present  wore  queues,  but  the  queue  of  Ndiayaiy 
the  king,  was  the  biggest  of  tdl,  and  terminated  in  two  tails,  in 
which  were  strung  brass  rings,  while  the  top  was  ornamented 
with  white  beads.  Brass  anklets  jingled  as  he  walked.  The 
front  of  his  middle-cloth  was  a  fine  piece  of  tiger-skin.  His  beard 
was  plaited  in  several  plaits,  which  also  contained  white  beads, 
and  stuck  out  stiffly  from  the  body.  His  teeth  were  filed  sharp, 
and  colored  black,  so  that  the  mouth  of  this  old  cannibal,  when  he 
opened  it,  put  me  uncommonly  in  mind  of  a  tomb. 

The  royal  name  is,  as  before  said,  Ndiayai.  The  queen,  who 
accompanied  her  lord,  and  who  was  decidedly  the  ugliest  woman 
I  ever  saw,  and  very  old,  was  called  Mashumba.  She  was  nearly 
naked,  her  only  article  of  dress  being  a  strip  of  the  Fan  cloth, 
dyed  red,  and  about  four  inches  wide.  Her  entire  body  was  tat- 
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tooed  in  the  most  fanciful  manner;  lier  skin,  from  long  exposure, 
had  become  rough  and  knotty.  She  wore  two  enormous  iron 
anklets — iron  being  a  very  precious  metal  with  the  Fan — and  had 
ia  her  eais  a  pair  of  copper  ear-rings  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
very  heavy.  These  had  so  weighed  down  the  lobes  of  her  ears 
that  I  could  haye  pat  my  little  finger  eauly  into  the  holes  through 
whkh  the  rings  were  rtu, 

I  think  the  king  was  a  little  shaken  at  sight  of  me.  He  had 
been  oiigmally  moch  averse  to  the  interview,  from  a  belief  that  he 
would  £e  in  three  days  after  seeing  me.  Finally  Mbene  pe^ 
snadedhim. 

Hbene  was  In  his  glory.  He  had  chai^  of  a  white  man,  and 
among  a  people  whom  he  himself  feared,  bat  who  he  saw  feared, 
in  tmn,  me,  whom  he  knew  very  well.  He  told  the  Fan  king 
that  he  had  brought  him  a  spirit,  or  white  man,  who  had  come 

many  thousands  of  miles  across  (he  big  water  to  see  the  Fans. 

The  king  replied  that  tins  was  well,  and  sent  off  his  queen — 
the  ugly  one — to  prepare  me  a  house.  And  after  a  few  more 
civilities,  but  very  little  formality  oi  any  kind,  his  majesty  with- 
drew. 

Presently  I  was  conducted  to  my  house.  The  village  was  a 
new  one,  and  consisted  mostly  of  a  single  street  about  800  yards 
long,  on  which  were  built  the  houses.  The  latter  were  small,  be- 
ing only  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  five  or  six  wid^^,  and  four  or  five 
in  height,  with  slanting  roofs.  They  were  made  of  bark,  and  the 
roofs  were  of  a  kind  of  matting  made  of  thf  lonves  of  a  palm- 
tree.  Tlie  doors  run  up  to  the  caves,  about  four  feet  high,  and 
there  were  no  windows.  In  these  houses  they  cook,  eat,  sleep, 
and  keep  their  store  of  provisions,  chief  of  which  is  the  smok^ 
game  and  smoked  human  flesh,  bung  up  to  tHe  rafters. 

All  the  Fan  villages  are  strongly  fenced  or  palisadoed ;  and  by 
night  they  keep  a  careful  watch.  They  have  also  a  little  native 
dog,  whose  sharp  bark  is  the  signal  of  some  one  approaching  from 
without ,  In  the  villages  they  are  neat  and  dean,  the  street  be- 
ing swept^  and  all  garbage— except,  indeed,  the  well-picked  bones 
of  their  human  su^ects— is  thrown  out 

After  visiting  the  house  assigned  me^  I  was  taken  through  the 
town,  where  I  saw  more  dreadful  signs  of  cannibalism  in  piles 
of  human  bones^  mixed  up  with  other  offid,  thrown  at  the  sides 
of  several  houses.  I  find  that  the  men,  though  viewing  me  with 
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great  curiosity,  are  not  any  longer  afraid  of  mc,  and  even  the 
women  stand  while  I  approach  them.  They  are  a  more  maiily 
and  courageous  race  than  the  tribes  toward  the  coast 

Then  we  returned  to  the  king,  where  we  were  presented  to 
his  four  wives,  who  showed  uncommon  dislike  to  my  presence. 
Mbcne  is  in  great  glee,  as  wherever  he  goes  he  is  surrounded  with 
Fan  fellows,  who  praise  him  for  being  the  friend  of  white  men. 
Indeed,  ho  has  always  been  proud  of  this,  and  tells  now,  with  no 
little  pleasure,  to  the  astonished  Fan,  that  two  before  me  have  via- 
ited  him,  which  is  a  fict 

Toward  evening  we  retired  to  our  houses.  I  called  the  king 
into  mine,  and  gave  him  a  lai^ge  bunch  of  white  beads,  a  looking- 
glass,  a  iOle,  fire-steel,  and  some  gun*flinta.  His  &ce  was  fiirly 
illuminated  with  j oy ,  and  he  took  lus  leave,  highly  pleased.  Pres- 
ently afterward  one  of  the  queens  brought  me  a  baeJcet  full  of 
bananas.  Some  of  these  were  already  cooked,  and  these  I  at 
once  refused,  liaving  a  liorrid  loatliing  of  tlie  flesh-pots  of  these 
people.  I  stated  at  once  my  fixed  purpose  to  have  all  cooking 
duiic  for  me  in  my  own  kettles,  and  mean  to  be  mvoived  in  no 
man-eating — even  at  second-hand. 

Shortly  afler  sunset  all  became  silent  in  the  village,  and  every 
body  seemed  ineliui'd  to  go  to  slet'p.  I  barred  my  door  as  well 
as  1  could  with  my  chest,  and  lying  down  on  the  dreadful  bed 
which  was  provided  for  me,  placed  my  gun  by  my  side  ready  for 
use.  For  though  they  be  ever  so  friendly,  I  can  not  get  it  out  of 
my  head  that  these  people  not  only  kill  people,  but  eat  them,  and 
that  some  gastronomic  capiice  might  tempt  them  to  have  a  white 
man  for  dinner  while  I  am  among  them. 

I  said  dreadful  bed.  It  was  a  &ame  of  bamboos,  each  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Of  course  it  was  rough ;  and  I  found  my  bones 
aching  so  in  the  morning  that  I  might  as  well  have  slept  on  a 
naO'heap  or  on  a  pile  of  cannon  balls.  But  I  slept,  and  was  not 
interrupted,  though,  on  going  out  next  morning,  I  saw  a  pile  of 
ribs,  leg  and  arm  bonea^  and  skulls  (human)  piled  up  at  the  back 
of  my  house,  which  looked  horrid  enough  to  me.  In  feet,  symp- 
toms of  cannibalism  stare  me  in  the  face  wherever  I  go,  and  I  can 
no  longer  doubt. 

I  had  told  the  king  that  T  should  like  to  see  him  dressed  in 
war  array,  so  this  morning  (September  1st)  he  called  u[x>n  me 
with  his  queen  and  a  cortege  of  his  chiefs.   The  body  was  again 
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painted  red ;  he  wore  a  shield  of  elephant's  hide,  and  was  armed 
for  the  offensive  with  three  spears  and  a  little  bag  of  poisoned  ar- 
rows. His  head  was  splendidly  decorated  with  the  red  feathers  of 
ihetouracaw  (corythaix);  his  teeth  were  painted  very  black;  and 
his  whole  body  was  covered  with  greegrees  and  fetiches,  to  protect 
him  from  death  by  spears,  guns,  and  witches. 

Every  body  admired  the  head-dress  of  Mashumba,  the  queen. 
It  was  a  cap  of  white  beads.  These  beads  form  the  most  desired 
ornaments  of  the  blacks,  and,  with  tobacco  and  powder,  are  the 
best  trade  a  traveler  can  take  into  the  interior. 

Ndiayai  remarked  that,  while  surrounded  by  his  warriors,  he 
feared  nothing,  and  spoke  of  the  bravery  of  his  people ;  and  I  am 
ready  to  believe  them  an  unusually  warlike  tribe.  They  pointed 
out  one  man  to  me  who  bore  the  name  of  "  Tiger'''  because  of  hi.« 
bravery.  He  had  killed  many  of  their  enemies,  and  also  many 
elephants. 


They  have  a  great  diversity  of  arms.  Among  the  crowd  to- 
day I  saw  men  armed  with  cross-bows,  from  which  are  shot  ei- 
ther iron-headed  arrows,  or  the  little  insignificant-looking,  but 
really  most  deadly  poison-tipped  arrows.  These  are  only  slender, 
harmless  reeds,  a  foot  long,  whose  sharpened  ends  are  dipped  inU) 
a  deadly  vegetable  poison  which  these  people  know  how  to  make. 
The  arrows  are  so  light  that  they  would  blow  away  if  simply  laid 
in  the  groove  of  the  bow.  To  prevent  this  they  use  a  kind  of 
sticky  gum,  a  lump  of  which  is  kept  on  the  under  side  of  the  bow, 
and  with  which  a  small  spot  in  the  groove  is  lightly  rubbed.  The 
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handle  of  the  bow  is  ingeniously  split,  and  by  a  little  peg,  wbicli 
acts  as  a  trigger,  the  bow-string  is  disengaged,  and,  as  the  spring" 
18  very  strong,  seada  the  arrow  to  a  great  distance,  and,  light  as  it 
is,  witii  great  force.  But  the  merest  puncture  kills  inevitably. 
They  are  good  marksmen  with  their  bows ;  and  these  require,  be- 
sides, great  strength  to  bend.  They  have  to  sit  on  their  haunches, 
and  apply  both  feet  to  the  middle  of  the  bow,  while  they  pull  with 
all  their  strength  on  the  string  to  bend  it  bade 

The  larger  arrows  have  an  iron  head,  some- 
thing  like  the  sharp  barbs  of  a  haipoon.  These 
are  used  for  hunting  wild  beasts^  and  are  about 
two  feet  long.  But  the  more  deadly  weapon  is 
the  little  insignificant  stick  of  bamboo,  not  more 
than  twelve  inches  long,  and  simply  sharpened 
at  one  end.  This  is  the  fiuned  poison-anow — 
a  miflfflle  which  bears  death  wherever  it  touch- 
es, if  only  it  pricks  a  pin's-point  of  blood.  The 
poison  is  made  of  the  juices  of  a  plant  which 
was  not  shown  me.  They  dip  the  sharp  ends 
of  the  arrows  several  times  in  this  sap,  and  let 
it  get  thoroughly  dried  into  the  wood.  It  gives 
the  point  a  red  color.  The  arrows  are  very 
carefully  kept  in  a  little  bag,  made  neatly  of  the 
skin  of  some  wild  animal  Tluy  are  much 
dreaded  among  the  tribes  about  here,  as  they 
can  be  thrown  or  projected  with  such  power  as 
to  take  effect  at  a  distance  of  fiileen  yards,  and 
with  such  velocity  that  you  can  not  see  them  at 
all  till  they  are  spent  This  I  have  often  proved 
myself  There  is  no  cure  for  a  wound  from  one  of  these  harm- 
less-looking little  sticks — death  follows  in  a  very  short  time. 

Some  of  the  Fans  bore  on  their  shoulders  the  terrible  war-axe 
figured  opposite,  one  blow  of  which  quite  suffices  to  split  a  human 
skulL  Some  of  these  axes,  as  well  as  thdr  spears  and  other  iron- 
work, were  beautifblly  ornamented  with  scroll-work,  and  wrought 
in  graceful  lines  and  curves  which  spoke  well  for  their  artisans. 

The  war-knife,  which  hangs  by  the  aide^  is  a  terrible  weapon 
fi>r  a  haad-to-lumd  conflict,  and,  as  they  explained  to  me,  is  de- 
signed to  thrust  through  the  enemy's  body.  There  is  another 
huge  knife  also  worn  by  some  of  the  men  now  in  the  crowd  be- 
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fore  me.  This  is  over  a  foot  long,  by  about  eight  inches  wide, 
and  is  used  to  cut  down  ihroagh  the  fihooldeiB  of  an  adveraarj. 
It  must  do  tremendoos  execution. 

Then  there  is  a  very  sing  ilar  pointed  axe,  which  is  thrown 
from  a  distance,  as  American  Indians  are  said  to  use  the  toma- 
hawk. The  figure  (1)  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  curious 
shape  of  this  weapon.  When  thrown  it  strikes  with  the  poiiU 
down,  and  inflicts  a  terrible  wound.  They  use  it  with  great  dex- 
terity. The  object  aimed  at  with  this  axe  is  the  head.  The 
point  penetrates  to  the  brain,  and  kills  the  victim  imme&tely; 
and  then  the  round  edge  of  the  axe  is  used  to  cut  the  head  oS, 
which  is  borne  off  by  the  victor  as  a  trophy. 

The  spears,  which  are  six  to  seven  feet  in  lengtK,  are  thrown 
by  the  natives  with  great  force,  and  with  an  accuracy  of  aim 
which  never  ceased  to  surprise  mc.  They  malcc  the  long  slender 
rod  fairly  whistle  through  the  air.  Most  of  them  can  throw  a 
spear  effectively  to  the  distance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards. 

Most  of  the  knives  and  axes  were  ingeniously  sheathed  in  cov- 
ers made  of  snake-skins,  or  human  skin  taken  from  some  victim 
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of  battle.  Many  of  these  sheaths  are  ingeniously  made,  and  are 
slung  round  the  neck  by  cords,  which  permit  the  weapon  to  bang 
at  the  aide  oat  of  the  weurcr^a  way. 

Though  so  warlike,  they  have  no  armor.  In  fact,  their  work' 
ing  in  iron  is  as  yet  too  mde  for  such  a  luxury.  The  only  weap- 
on of  defense  is  the  huge  shield  of  elephant's  hide ;  bat  this  is 
even  boUet-proof ;  and  as  it  is  very  laige — ^three  and  a  half  feet 
long  by  two  and  a  half  broad — it  saffices  to  cover  the  whole  body. 

Besides  their  weapons,  many  of  the  men  wore  a  smaller  knife 
— bat  also  rather  unwieldy — which  served  the  various  offices  of 
a  jack-knive,  a  hatchet,  and  a  table-knife.  But^  though  mde  in 
shape,  they  used  it  with  great  dexterity. 

It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  so  many  stalwart,  martial,  fierce- 
looking  fellows,  fully  armed  and  ready  for  any  desperate  foray, 
gathered  in  one  assemblage.  Finer  lookiiiLT  men  1  never  .«aw ; 
and  I  could  well  believe  them  brave,  did  not  the  eAMn])lctenc£s  of 
their  armory  prove  tliat  war  is  a  favorite;  pastime  wilL  them.  In 
fact,  they  lire  dreaded  by  nil  their  neighbor,  and,  if  they  were 
only  animated  b}^  the  hpirit  of  cijnquest.  would  soon  make  short 
work  of  the  tribea  between  them  and  the  coa^^t. 

To-day  several  hundred  Fans  from  the  surrounding  village 
came  in  to  see  me.  Okolo,  a  great  king  nmong  them,  gave  me 
his  knife,  saying  it  had  aln-ady  killed  a  man.  To-night  there  is 
a  great  dance  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of  a  spirit  (myself)  among 
them.  This  dance  was  the  wildest  scene  I  ever  saw.  Every 
body  was  there;  and  I,  in  whose  honor  the  affair  was,  had  to  aa- 
aiBt  by  my  piesence.  The  only  music  was  that  of  a  rude  dram — 
an  instrument  made  of  a  certain  kind  of  wood,  and  of  deer  or 
goat  skins.  The  cylmder  waa  about  four  feet  long,  and  ten  inch- 
es in  diameter  at  one  end,  bat  only  seven  at  the  other.  The 
wood  was  hollowed  oat  quite  thin,  and  the  akin  stretched  over 
tightly.  To  beat  it  the  drummer  held  it  slantingly  between  his 
1^  and  with  two  sticks  beat  furiously  upon  the  upper,  which 
was  the  larger  end  of  the  cylinder. 

This  music  waa  accompanied  with  singing,  whicb  was  less  me- 
lodious even  than  the  drumming.  As  for  the  dancing,  it  was  an 
indescribable  mixture  of  wildneas  and  indecency. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  dance  is  that  wc  arc  to  have  a 
great  elephant-hunt,  and  women  are  busied  in  cooking  food,  and 
men  in  preparing  arms  for  this  great  game.   The  few  guns  own- 
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ed  by  the  Fans  have  been  carefully  furbished  up,  and  I  have  pre- 
pared my  two  for  action,  expecting  great  things  from  such  des- 
perate hunters  as  these. 
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About  fiye  bandied  men  assembled  for  the  hunt  on  tbe  morn- 
ing of  September  4lih.  They  were  divided  into  different  parties^ 
each  of  which  set  out  for  the  part  of  the  forest  assigned  it  Mean- 
time Ndiayaiiiwii  I  went  together  to  tlie  general  rendezvous, a  walk 
of  about  six  hours  through  the  woody  aud  liiuuutamous  country 
which  T  have  already  described.  The  march  was  conducted  in 
great  silence,  aud  every  care  was  taken  not  to  alarm  any  game 
which  might  be  near  our  track.  Arrived  at  our  halting-place, 
we  immediately  began  to  build  our  camp,  and  had  hardly  got  our 
shelters  constructed  when  it  began  to  rain. 

The  next  morning  we  set  out  for  the  huntmg-ground.  And 
here  a  most  remarkable  sight  presented  itself.  The  elephant,  like 
most  other  great  beasts,  has  no  regular  walk  or  path,  but  strays 
somewhat  at  random  through  the  woods  in  search  of  food ;  but  it 
ia  his  habit,  when  pleased  with  a  neighborhood,  to  remain  there 
for  a  considerable  time,  nor  let  any  small  matter  drive  him  away. 
Now  of  this  the  Fan  take  advantage.  The  forests  here  are  fall 
of  rough,  strong,  climbing  plants,  which  yon  will  see  running  np 
to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  These  thoy  twist  together,  and 
with  them  ingeniously,  but  with  much  labor,  oonstract  a  kind  of 
huge  fence  or  obstruction,  not  suffident  to  hold  the  elephant, 
but  quite  strong  enough  to  check  him  in  his  flight  and  entangle 
him  in  the  meshes  till  the  hunters  can  have  time  to  kill  bim. 
Once  caught,  they  quietly  Bunound  the  huge  beast,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  struggles  by  incessant  dischaiges  of  tiieir  spears  and 
gims. 
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Presentlj  a  kind  of  huntiDg-bom  was  somided,  and  the  cbase 
began.  Parties  were  stationed  at  difEeient  parts  of  tbe  harrier  or 
"  tangle^*'  as  we  will  call  it^  which  had  an  astonishing  extent^  and 
must  have  cost  much  toil  to  make.  Others  stole  tfaiong^L  the 
woods  in  silence  and  looked  for  their  prey. 

When  they  find  an  elephant  they  approach  very  carefblly. 
The  olgect  is  to  scare  him  and  make  him  ran  toward  some  part 
of  the  barrier— generally  not  fax  off.  To  accomplish  this,  thej 
often  crawled  at  their  fbU  length  along  the  ground,  just  like 
flnakes»  and  with  astonishing  swiftness. 

The  first  motion  of  the  animal  is  flight.  He  nislics  ahead  al- 
most blindly,  but  is  brought  up  by  the  barrier  of  vines.  En- 
raged, and  still  more  terrified,  he  tears  every  thing  with  his  trunk 
and  feet.  But  in  vain;  the  tough  vines,  now  here  Histened,  give 
to  every  blow,  and  the  more  he  labors  the  more  fatally  he  is  held. 

Meantime,  at  the  first  rush  of  the  elephant  the  natives  crowd 
round ;  and  while  he  is  struggling  in  their  toils  they  are  plying 
him  with  spears,  till  olten  the  poor  wounded  beast  looks  like  a 
huge  porcupine.  This  spearing  does  not  cease  till  they  have  kill- 
ed their  prey.  » 

To-day  we  killed  four  elephants  in  this  way.  It  was  quite  an 
eaEciting  time  to  the  natives,  though  I  confess  of  less  interest  to 
me  afler  I  had  seen  the  first  killed.  It  seemed  monotonons^  and 
somewhat  onfiiir ;  nevertheless,  there  is  sufficient  danger  abont  it 
The  elephants  about  here  have  the  reputation  of  holding  man  in 
alight  fear,  and  the  approach  and  attadc  are  work  for  ihe  greatest 
courage  and  presence  of  mind.  Even  then  fatal  accidents  occur. 
To-day  a  man  was  killed.  I  was  not  present  at  the  accident^  but 
he  seems  to  have  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  when  the  ele* 
phant  chaiged  with  great  fury  at  a  crowd  of  assaiknts,  he  was 
caught  and  instantly  trampled  under  foot 

When  his  companions  saw  that  he  was  dead,  they  in  turn  grew 
ftirioaB,  and  actually  pursued  the  el^hant,  which  was  making  its 
escape,  charged  upon  it,  and  so  beset  it  with  spears  that  in  a  few 
minutes  it  was  dead.  I  never  saw  men  so  excited  with  rage. 
They  began  even  to  cut  the  dead  animal  to  pieces  for  revenge. 

They  have  certain  precautionary  rules  for  these  hunts,  which 
show  that  they  understand  the  animal.  For  instance,  they  say 
you  must  never  approach  an  elephant  but  from  behind,  as  he 
can  not  turn  very  fUst,  and  you  have  time  to  make  your  escape 
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aAer  firing.  Great  care  is  neoesBaiy  that  ihe  vines,  which  axe  bo 
&tal  to  ihe  elephant,  do  not  also  catch  their  enemies.  I  was  told 
that  it  was  not  nnfirequent  for  a  man  to  be  thus  hopelessly  en- 
tangled, and  then  deliberatelj  killed  hj  the  elephant  Often  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  pnisneis  to  retreat,  and,  as  they  csn 
scarce  outrun  the  great  heavy  animal,  at  such  times  all  hands  - 
take  refuge  in  trees,  which  they  climb  with  astonishing  swiftness 
— almost  like  monkeys.  Even  then,  however,  a  man  must  select 
a  stout  tree ;  and  Xdiaf/ai  told  nic  ol  a  ea.-o  where  a  .sinall  sapling 
was  pulled  down  by  an  enraged  beast,  and  the  occupant  had  a 
narrow  escape  for  his  life. 

Now  followed  the  rites  with  which  they  offer  thanks  for  a  good 
day's  hunt  to  the  idol  w^bo,  in  their  belief,  gnidcs  their  fortunes. 
Without  these  preliminary  rites  no  meat  is  touched. 

First  comes  the  whole  party  and  dances  around  the  elephant, 
while  the  medicine  or  greegree  men  cut  off  a  portion — invariably 
from  one  of  the  hind  legs — of  each  elephant.  This  was  the  meat 
intended  for  an  offering  to  the  idol.  This  meat  was  put  into  ba8> 
kets,  afterward  to  be  cooked  under  the  direct  superintendence  of 
the  greegree  man  and  the  men  who  killed  the  particular  auimaL 
Finally,  the  whole  party  danced  about  the  baskets  and  sung 
songs  to  their  idol,  b^ging  for  another  such  good  hunt  as  this 
one. 

The  king  was  of  opinion  that  if  this  ceremony  were  neglected 
they  would  get  nothing  next  time;  but  thought  their  songs  and 
dances  would  please  the  idol,  who  would  giro  them  even  more 
elephants  in  future. 

The  sacrificial  meats  are  taken  into  the  woods,  where  it  is 
probable  they  regale  some  panther — if  the  shrewd  medicine-man 
does  not  himself  come  and  eat  them.  And  the  body  of  the  poor 
fellow  who  was  killed  to-day  is,  I  am  t(3ld,  to  be  sent  to  another 
Fan  village,  (o  be  sold  and  ecUeiu  This  seems  the  proper  and  usual 
end  of  the  Fana 

The  elephants  were  cut  up  the  next  day,  and  the  meat  was  all 
hung  up  to  be  smohd,  which  these  natives  understand  how  to  do. 

The  persistence  with  which  the  elejihant  in  tliis  part  of  the 
country  sticks  to  a  spot  which  affords  him  such  leaves  as  he  best 
likes,  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  in  part,  probably,  from  a  scarcity 
of  his  favorite  trees.  I  have  seen  them  remain  for  days  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  such  a  set  of  fences  as  I  have  described, 
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where  the  natives,  of  oonne,  eaeh  day  killed  some.  Sometdmes, 
too,  they  will  almoBt  enter  the  towns,  pulling  down  the  small 
trees,  and  breaking  biancbes  off  the  Imger,  to  get  the  food  which 
best  suits  their  tsste.  Often,  however,  they  leave  a  neighbof- 
hood  at  the  fii^  attack,  when  the  natives  fbllow  and  make  new 
fences. 

They  have  another  way,  which  I  saw  nsed  in  the  woods  this 
day,  and  have  often  seen  since,  to  kill  elephants.  <  They  discover  a 
walk  or  jpath  through  which  it  is  likely  that  a  herd  or  single  ani- 
mal will  soon  pass*  Then  they  take  a  piece  of  very  heavy  wood, 
which  the  BaJMn  call  hanou^  and  trice  it  up  into  a  high  tree, 
where  it  hangs,  with  a  sharp  point,  armed  with  iron,  pointing 
downward.  It  is  suspended  by  a  rope,  which  is  so  arranged  that 
the  in.-t:Lnt  tlic  elephant  touches  it — wliich  he  can  not  help  doing 
if  he  ptk^scs  uiider  the  hanoiL — it  is  loosed,  and  falls  with  tremen- 
dous force  on  to  his  back,  the  iron  point  wounding  him^  and  the 
heavy  weight  generally  breaking  his  spine. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  elephant  is  found  only  in  the 
J  hi  1113  ;  but,  from  various  observations  in  t])is  region,  I  conclude 
that  the  animal  also  fre(iuents  the  mountains  and  rough  high 
countr}'.  Their  tracks  arc  frequently  met  with  among  the  mount- 
ains, and  several  times  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  believe  my 
eyes  when  I  saw  plainly  the  footprints  of  the  huge  animal  in 
spots  which  it  could  only  have  attained  by  the  ascent  of  almost 
predpitons  hiU-sides— ascents  which  we  found  it  difficult  to  make 
ourselves. 

The  elephant  meat,  of  which  the  Fan  seem  to  be  very  fond, 
and  which  they  have  been  cooking  and  smoking  for  three  days 
now,  is  the  toughest  and  most  disagreeable  meat  I  ever  tasted.  I 
can  not  explain  its  taste,  because  we  have  no  flesh  which  tastes 
like  it ;  but  it  seems  full  of  muscular  fibre  or  grislle^  and  when  it 
has  been  boiled  Ibr  two  days,  twelve  hours  each  day,  it  is  still 
tough.  The  flavor  is  not  unpleasant ;  but,  though  I  have  tned 
at  Afferent  times  to  accustom  myself  to  it,  I  fbund  only  that  my 
diBgust  grew* 

It  rained  all  the  time  we  were  in  the  bush,  which  made  me 
rather  glad  when  the  time  came  for  our  return  to  the  town,  where 

I  once  more  got  on  dry  clothes  and  slept  in  a  dry  place. 

As  we  were  retnr:iiri[:.  I  learned  from  the  king  a  very  curious 
particular  of  the  iau  customs,  which  I  did  not  suspect  any  of 
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ihese  West  African  tribes  of.  It  appears  that  they  never  many 
their  girls  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
that  they  have  a  care  for  the  chastity  of  their  young  women.  In 
most  of  the  tribes  it  is  common  for  children  of  three  or  four 
yeaia  to  be  married  to  men  grown — ^who,  of  comae,  have  thence- 
forth a  daim  on  all  the  relatives  of  this  baby-wife— and  it  is  not 
at  all  in&equent  to  find  a  female  child  betroUied  at  birth.  I  had 
already  remarked,  what  I  suppose  is  the  natoral  result  of  the  Fan 
custom,  that  these  people  have  more  children  by  &r  than  eithei 
the  Shekiani,  Bakalai,  MHcho,  Mbondemo,  Mbousha,  or  any  of  the 
interior  tribes  I  have  seen  north  of  the  equator.  Those  tribes  are 
gradually  but  suiely  disappearing,  but  the  Fans  seem  likely  to 

survive. 

The  Fan  marriage  ceremonies  are  very  rude,  but  arc  a  time  of 
great  jollity.  Of  course,  the  husband  has  to  buy  his  wife,  and  the 
shrewd  father  makes  a  bargain  -^'ith  him  as  well  as  he  can,  put- 
ting on  a  great  price  if  the  man's  love  is  very  ardent;  so  that  I 
was  told  it  sometimes  took  years  before  a  man  could  buy  and 
marry  his  wife.  If  trade  with  the  sea-shore  were  better  it  would 
not  be  so  hard;  but  as  "trade"  is  tbe  most  ]  rceiouji  thing,  "  trade- 
goods"  are  always  expected  as  payment  for  a  wife,  llenee  their 
bravery  as  hunters ;  for  ivory  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  they  send 
down  to  the  coast ;  and  though,  after  a  hunt  like  that  before  re- 
lated, the  meat  is  shared,  the  ivory  belongs  to  those  who  killed 
the  animal,  who  have,  however,  to  divide  the  proceeds  with  their 
inmiediate  relatives.  Copper  and  brass  rings,  white  beads,  and 
the  copper  pans  called  neptunes  on  the  coast^  are  the  chief  articles 
of  trade  which  are  a  legal  tender  for  a  wife  among  the  Fans. 

When  a  wedding  is  in  prospect  the  friends  of  the  happy  couple 
spend  many  days  in  obtaining  and  laying  in  great  stores  of  pro- 
visions— chiefly  elephant  meat,  smoked,  and  pahn  wine.  Thej 
engage  hunters  to  keep  up  the  supply,  and  accumulate  enough  to 
feed  the  great  numbeis  who  are  expected  to  come.  When  all  is 
ready  the  whole  town  assembles,  and,  without  any  cei^mony,  but 
merely  as  a  public  sale^  as  it  were,  the  fitther  hands  his  daughter 
to  her  husband,  who  has  generally  already  paid  her  price. 

The  "happy  pair"  are,  of  course,  dressed  finely  for  the  occasion. 
The  bridegroom  is  attired  in  a  feather  head-dress  of  glowing  col- 
ors ;  his  body  is  oiled ;  his  teeth  arc  black  and  polished  as  ebony ; 
his  huge  knife  bangs  at  his  side;  and  if  he  can  kill  a  leopard  or 
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^  panther,  or  other  rare  animal,  its  skin  is  wrapped  about  his  mid- 
dle in  a  graceful  way.  The  bride  is  very  sim])ly  dressed,  or  rath- 
er she  is  (like  all  the  Fan  women)  not  dressed  at  all.  But  for 
this  occasioa  she  is  cmamenkd  with  as  many  bracelets  as  she  con 
get,  of  bran  or  copper,  and  wears  her  woolly  locks  full  of  white 
beads. 

When  all  are  assembled,  and  the  bride  is  handed  over  to  her 
lord,  a  general  jollification  enaaee^  which  lasts  sometimes  for  many 
days.  They  eat  elephant  meat,  get  tipsy  on  palm  wine,  dance, 
sing,  and  seem  to  enjoy  themsdves  yeiy  much,  nntil  at  last  wine 
grows  scarce^  and  the  crowd  retains  to  an  imwilling  sobrie^. 

Their  dances  I  have  already  allnded  to^  as  well  as  the  dram 
which  figures  on  such  occasions,  and  whic^  is  the  more  highly 
▼alaed  the  greater  noise  it  makes.  Bat  I  Ibond  them  also  play- 
ing upon  an  instroment  of  another  kind,  and  of  so  ingenious  con- 
struction that  it  is  not  altogether  onworthy  of  more  ciyilized  peo- 
ple. Thifl^  which  they  call  the  hanctja,  consists  of  a  light  reed 
frame,  8  feet  long  by  1^  broad,  into  which  are  set  and  securely 


TUB  lUMDJA. 

fistened  a  set  of  hollow  gourds  covered  by  strips  of  a  hard  red 
wood  found  in  the  forests.  Each  of  these  cylindeis  is  of  a  dififor- 
ent  size,  and  all  are  so  graduated  that  the  set  foim  a  regular  se- 
ries of  notes.  A  bandja  generally  contains  seven.  The  perform- 
cr  sits  down,  lays  the  frame  across  his  knees^  and  strikes  the  strips 
lightly  with  a  stick.  There  are  two  sticks,  one  hard,  the  other 
floft^and  the  principle  is  the  same  on  which  mnsio  has  been  pro- 
duced in  France  from  a  series  of  glasses.  The  tone  is  very  dear 
and  good;  and  though  their  tunes  are  veiry  rude,  they  can  play 
them  with  consideraUe  skilL 
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While  T  was  talking  to  the  king  to-day  (9th),  some  Fans 
brought  in  a  dead  body  which  they  had  bought  in  a  neighboring 
town,  and  which  was  now  to  be  divided.  I  could  see  that  the 
man  had  died  of  some  disease.  I  confess  I  eonld  not  bear  to  stay 
for  the  cutting  up  of  the  body,  but  retreated  when  all  was  ready. 
It  made  me  sick  all  over.  I  remained  till  the  infernal  scene  was 
about  to  begin,  and  then  retreated*  Afterward  I  could  liear  them 
from  my  house  growing  noisy  OTer  the  diyiflk>n. 

This  is  a  form  of  cannibaliBm— eating  ihofio  who  liave  died 
of  sickness — of  which  I  had  never  heard  in  any  people^  so  that  I 
determined  to  inquire  if  it  were  indeed  a  general  custom,  or  mm' 
Ij  an  ezceptionid  freak.  They  spoke  without  embanasBment 
about  the  whole  matter,  and  I  was  infoimed  that  ihey  constantly 
buy  the  dead  of  the  Osheba  tribe^  who,  in  return,  buy  thein. 
They  also  buy  the  dead  of  other  fiunilies  in  their  own  tribes,  and^ 
besides  this,  get  l^e  bodies  of  a  great  many  slaves  firom  the  Mbi- 
choB  and  Mbondemos,  for  which  they  readily  give  ivory,  at  the 
rate  of  a  small  tusk  for  a  body. 

Until  to-day  I  never  could  believe  two  stories — bolih  well 
authenticated,  but  seeming  quite  impossible  to  any  one  unac- 
quainted with  this  people — which  are  told  of  them  on  the  Gaboon. 
A  party  of  Fans  who  canio  dnwu  to  tlie  sea-shore  once  to  sec  the 
sea  actually  stole  a  freshly -buried  boily  from  the  cemetery,  and 
cooked  it  and  ate  it  among  them;  and  another  party  took  anoth- 
er body,  conveyed  it  into  the  woods,  cut  it  up,  and  sniukcd  the 
flesh,  which  they  carried  away  with  them.  The  circumstances 
made  a  great  fuss  among  the  Mpongwe,  and  even  the  missiou- 
ariea  heard  of  it,  but  I  never  credited  the  stories  till  now,  though 
the  facts  were  well  authenticated  by  witnesses.*  In  fact,  the  Fans 
seem  regular  ghouls,  only  they  practice  their  horrid  custom  un- 
blushingly  and  in  open  day,  and  have  no  shame  about  it  I  have 
seen  here  knives  covered  with  human  skin,  which  their  owners 
valued  very  highly. 

To-day  the  queen  brought  me  some  boiled  plantain,  which 

*  Then  iloriei  Mem  to  ioerecKble,  and  even  the  fyntit  duit  tliew  people  MhMDf 
Viij  and  ett  the  corpses  of  their  neighbors  —  retting  m  it  doei  npon  nqr  etale- 

meot  alone — hns  excited  so  much  evident  disbelief  among  friends  in  this  oonnHy  to 
vthom  I  have  mentioned  this  custom,  that  I  am  very  ghid  to  be  able  to  arnil  mjscJf 
of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  of  the  Gaboon  mission, 
who  Mtboritei  mo  to  saj  that  he  vouches  for  the  entire  truth  of  the  two  storief 
almrehUed. 
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looked  vcrj  nice ;  but  the  fear  lest  bhe  should  have  cooked  it  in 
some  pot  where  a  man  had  bt;en  cooked  before — which  was  most 
likely  the  case — made  mc  unable  to  eat  it.  On  these  journeys  I 
have  fortoiiately  taken  with  xue  suf&cient  pots  to  do  my  own 
cooking. 

They  are  the  finest,  bravest-looking  set  of  negroes  I  have  seen 
in  the  interior,  and  eating  human  flesh  seems  to  agree  with  them, 
though  I  afterward  saw  other  I'an  tribes  whose  members  had  not 
the  fine  air  of  these  moimtaineers.  As  every  where  else,  location 
seems  to  have  much  to  do  with  it  These  were  living  among  the 
monntains,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  hardy  mountaineers. 

The  strangest  thing  about  Fans  (next  to  their  hideous  can- 
nibsliam)  is  thdr  oonstant  enenMutoents  upon  the<  land  west- 
ward. Year  by  year  tribes  of  Fan  are  found  nearer  the  sea- 
shore; town  after  town  is  being  settiled  by  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gaboon;  and  in  the  oountiy  between  the  Gaboon  and  the 
ICoondah  they  have  come  down  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Point 
Olinda.  In  &et  they  seem  a  stirring  race,  and  more  enterprising 
than  the  Bakalai,  Mbondemo,  Mbicho,iind  even  the  Mpongwe  ; 
and  I  think  will  leave  these  gradually  behind  and  take  poj^scssion 
themselves  of  the  whole  line  of  sea-shore — when  Liiey  ?/ia^  degen- 
erate, though  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not. 

It  h'ds  been  supposed  that  these  Fans  are,  in  fiict,  the  Oidfjhi  or  . 
Jaga,  who  formerly  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  and  who  seem 
to  have  been  much  such  a  people.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  in 
my  later  journeys  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Nazareth,  and  into  the 
interior,  south  of  the  present  location  of  the  Fans,  I  could  find  no 
tribes  who  knew  any  thing  of  such  a  people.  Now  tlu'  migration 
of  the  Fans  is  so  slow  a  process  that,  whichever  way  they  move,  it 
is  impossible  they  should  not  be  remembered  by  the  tribes  among 
whose  villages  th^  have  scattered  their  own;  and  were  they, 
indeed,  the  Jaga  of  the  south,  I  must  have  come  on  their  traces 
somewhere.  Moreover,  all  the  Fans,  when  asked  whence  they 
came,  point  to  the  norihesst  No  matter  how  many  different  men 
or  villages  you  put  this  questian  to,  the  answer  is  always  the 
ssme. 

The  Fans  are  in  color  dark  brown  rather  than  black,  but  have, 
as  before  said,  curly  or  Voolly  hair.  They  are  lighter  in  color 
than  the  Bakalai,  Shekiani,  and  other  surrounding  tribes.  They 
tattoo  themselves  more  than  any  of  the  other  tribes  I  have  met 
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north  of  the  equator,  but  not  so  much  as  some  to  the  soutli.  The 
men  are  less  disiigured  in  this  way  than  the  women,  who  take 
great  pride  in  having  their  breasts  and  abdomen  entirely  cover- 
ed with  the  blue  lines  and  cur\'cs.  Their  cheeks  also  arc  i  uilv 
marked  in  various  figures,  and  this,  with  the  immense  copper  and 
iron  ring?  which  weigh  down  the  lobes  of  their  ears,  gives  them  a 
hideous  appearance. 

They  have  considerable  ingenuity  in  manuiactanng  iron.  The 
artides  of  trade  which  they  wish  for  most  seem  to  be  white  heads 
—used  for  ornaments  eveiy  where  in  this  part  of  Africa— and 
vessels  of  copper  and  brass.  The  '^neptune" — a  plate  of  jeliow 
copper,  which  has  long  been  one  of  the  standard  articles  <^  trade 
imported  hither  by  the  merchants,  and  which  is  found  Yeiy  fiur  in 
the  interior— the  Fans  cut  up,  and  it  seems  to  pass  as  a  kind  at 
medium  of  exchange. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  through  the  Fan 
country  cropping  out  at  Uie  sur&ce.  They  do  not  dig  into  the 
ground  for  it,  but  gather  what  lies  about  To  get  the  iron  they 
build  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  pile  on  this  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  ore  broken  up,  then  comes  more  wood,  and  then  fire  is  applied 
kj  the  whole  pile.  As  ii  burns  away  wood  is  thrown  on  contin- 
ually, till  at  last  they  perceive,  by  certain  signs,  that  they  have 
made  the  iron  fluid.  All  is  then  permitted  to  cool,  and  they  have 
now  cast  iron.  To  make  this  malleable  and  give  it  temper,  they 
put  it  through  a  most  tedious  series  of  heatings  and  hammerings, 
till  at  last  they  turn  out  a  very  su]3erior  article  of  iron  and  steeli 
much  better  than  that  which  is  brought  to  them  from  Europe.  It 
is  a  fact  that,  to  make  their  best  knives  and  arrow-heads,  they 
will  not  use  the  European  or  American  iron,  but  prefer  their  own. 
'  And  many  of  their  knives  and  swonis  are  really  very  finely  made, 
and,  for  a  rude  race^  beautifully  ornamented  by  scroll-work  on  the 
blades. 

As  blacksmiths,  tihej  very  &r  surpass  all  the  tribes  of  this  re- 
gion who  have  not  come  in  contact  with  the  whites.  Their  war^ 
like  habits  have  made  iron  a  most  necessary  artide  to  them ;  and 
though  their  tools  are  yery  simple,  their  patience  is  great,  and,  as 
the  reader  will  perceive  fiom  the  pictures  of  their  aims,  they  pro- 
duce some  very  neat  woikmanship. 

The  forge  is  set  up  any  where  where  a  fire  can  be  built  Thej 
have  invented  a  singular  bellows,  composed  of  two  short,  hollow- 
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ed  cylinders  of  wood,  surmounted  by  skins  accurately  fitted  on, 
and  having  an  appropriate  valve  and  a  wooden  handle.  The  bel- 
lows-man sits  down,  and  moves  these  coverings  up  and  down 
with  great  rapidity,  and  the  air  is  led  through  small  wooden  pipes 
into  an  iron  joint  which  emerges  in  the  fire. 

The  anvil  is  a  solid  piece  of  iron  of  the  shape  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  sharp  end  is  stuck  into  the  ground,  and  the  black- 
smith sits  alongside  of  his  anvil  and  beats  the  iron  with  a  singular 
hammer,  which  is  simply  a  piece  of  iron  weighing  from  three  to 
six  pounds,  and  in  shape  a  truncated  cone.  It  has  no  handle, 
but  is  held  by  the  smaller  end,  and,  of  course,  the  blows  require 
much  more  strength.  It  is  a  little  curious  that,  with  all  their  in- 
genuity, they  should  not  have  discovered  so  simple  a  thing  as  a 
handle  for  a  hammer. 

Time  is  of  no  value  to  a  Fan,  and  the  careful  blacksmith  spends 
often  many  days  and  even  weeks  over  the  manufacture  of  a  small 
knife,  while  weeks  and  months  are  used  to  turn  out  a  finished 
war-knife,  Fpear,  or  brain-hatchet.    The  small,  graceful,  and  oft- 
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en  intricate  lines  with  which  the  surfaces  of  all  their  best  weap>ons 
are  very  beautifully  ornamented,  are  all  made  by  the  hand  and  a 
chisel-like  instrument,  struck  with  the  hammer.  They  evince  a 
correct  eye,  and  a  good  deal  of  artistic  taste. 

They  have  also  some  skill  in  forming  pottery,  though  the  only 
objects  of  clay  they  use  are  the  cooking-pot  and  the  pipe.  The 
former  is  in  shape  much  like  our  common  iron  cooking-pot.  It 
is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  very  regular  shape  they  give  it 
merely  by  hand,  for  of  the  lathe  they  are,  of  course,  ignorant 
When  the  clay  is  moulded  it  is  set  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  after- 


FAw  pomonr. 

1.  Cooking-pot.  2.  Water-Jar.  3.  I-alm-vinc  liottle. 


ward  thoroughly  baked  in  the  fire.  Pipes  arc  made  in  the  same 
way,  but  the  stems  are  always  of  wood.  Many  of  the  Fan  had 
iron  pipes,  which  they  seemed  to  prefer  to  those  of  clay. 


WAn  rms. 


Water  is  carried  or  kept  in  gourds,  and  in  jugs  made  of  a  kind 
of  reed  tightly  woven  and  afterward  coated  with  a  kind  of  gum. 
This  gum  is  first  softened  in  the  fire,  and  then  thickly  laid  over 
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the  outside  of  the  vessel.  When  completed  it  forms  a  duiablei 
water-tight  yessel ;  but  it  is  necesaaiy,  before  uaing  it^  to  keep  it 
atanding  in  vater  Ibr  a  Ibrtnight  to  take  awajr  the  diaagxeeable 
taste  of  the  gim. 

They  smc^e  leaves  whioh  looked  to  me  like  a  kind  of  inld 
tobaocO)  and  which  seem  to  grow  plentifully  here. 

They  kill  a  great  many  elephants,  which  abound  in  this  region, 
and  whose  meat  is  their  chief  subsistence,  while  the  ivory  is  their 
only  export  article^  and,  therefore,  very  important  to  them,  as 
thereby  they  get  their  brass,  copper,  kettles,  looking-glasses,  flints, 
fire-steels,  and  beads,  which  have  become  almost  necessities  to 
thera.  Of  all  these,  however,  they  act  the  greatest  value  on  cop- 
per and  brass. 

Their  agricultural  operations  are  very  rude,  and  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  Like  them,  they  cut  down 
the  trees  and  brush  to  make  a  clearing,  bum  every  thing  that  is 
cut  down,  and  then  plant  their  crop  in  the  cleared  space.  The 
only  agricultural  instrument  they  have  is  a  kind  of  heavy  Ivnifo 
or  ciit];i.^s,  which  serves  in  place  of  an  axe  to  cut  down  trees,  and 
for  Diany  other  puq^oses,  such  as  digging  the  holes  in  which  they 
plant  their  manioc  or  plantains.  Af  ter  the  clearing  is  made,  the 
women  go  around  among  the  burned  logs  and  tree-roots^  and  stick 
in  their  roots  and  shrubs  wherever  they  can  find  space ;  and  na- 
ture does  the  rest. 

Their  staple  food  is  the  manioc,  a  very  useful  plant,  because  it 
yields  a  large  return,  and  is  more  substantial  food  than  the  plant- 
ain. It  18  ^tivated  by  cuttings ;  and  one  little  stem  stuck  care- 
lessly into  the  ground  in  their  manner,  produces  in  a  season  two 
or  three  large  roots  the  size  of  a  yam.  *  They  also  boil  the  leaves 
and  eat  them,  and  they  make  excellent  greens.'' 

Besides  manioc  they  have  plantains,  two  or  three  kinds  of 
yams,  splendid  sugar-cane,  and  squashes,  all  of  which  they  culti- 
vate with  considerable  success;  but  the  manioc  is  the  &vorite. 
Bnormous  quantities  of  squashes  are  raised,  chiefly  for  the  seeds, 
which,  when  pounded  and  prepared  as  they  know  how  to  do,  are 
much  prized  by  them,  and  by  me  too.  At  a  certain  season,  when 
tiiu  c^^^ua^h  is  ripe,  their  villages  seem  covered  with  the  seeds, 
which  every  body  spreads  out  to  dry.  When  dried,  they  are 
packed  in  leaves  and  placed  over  the  fire-places  in  the  smoke,  to 
keep  oQl  an  iosect  which  also  likes  them.   The  process  of  prepa- 
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ration  is  very  tedious.  A  portion  of  seeds  is  boiled,  and  each  seed 
is  divested  of  its  skin.  Then  the  mass  of  pulp  is  put  into  a  rude 
wooden  mortar  and  pounded,  a  vegetable  oil  being  mixed  with  it 
When  all  is  well  mixed,  a  portion  is  finally  cooked  over  a  char- 
coal fire,  either  in  an  earthen  pot  or  in  a  plantain-lea^  It  ia  then 
very  sweety  and  I  think  nonrishing,  and  certainly  quite  pleasant. 

Of  the  mortars  above  mentioned  eveiy  Fan  &mily  posseaaes  at 
least  one.  They  are  of  wood,  and  are  in  &ct  troughs,  being  two 
feet  long  by  two  or  three  inches  deep  and  eight  wide.  Besides 
these,  every  village  owns  and  uses  in  common  two  or  three  im- 
mense mortars  (also  of  wood),  which  are  needed  to  pulverize  the 
manioc-root.    When  it  is  reduced  to  flour  it  is  made  into  1 1 tile 
cakes,  which  jiiay  be  kept  for  several  days.   Tliey  are  also  very 
fond  of  red  popper,  which  plant  is  found  in  abundance  near  all 
the  villages. 

While  on  the  subject  of  fond,  I  ought  to  say  that  they  do  not 
sell  the  bodies  of  their  chiefs,  kiii  L^^,  or  great  men.  These  receive 
burial ;  and  consequently  they  do  not  eat  every  body  that  dies. 

Slaveiy  does  not  seem  very  prominent  among  them,  though  a 
great  many  of  the  Fans  themselves  are  yearly  sold  for  slaves  to 
the  coast  traders  on  account  of  witchcraft  accusations,  debts,  adnl* 
tery,  etc.  Of  late  years  the  French  "emigrant"  ships  have  been 
filled  with  Fans  to  a  very  great  extent. 

On  September  10th,  Ndiayai,  the  king,  took  me  over  to  an 
Osheba  town  some  miles  away,  whose  king  was  his  friend.  The 
town,  the  people,  the  arrangements^  every  thing  looked  just  as  in 
the  Fan  town.  I  should  not  have  known  they  were  of  a  difierent 
tribe  had  not  Kdiayai  assured  me  it  was  so.  I  imagine  they  are 
not  very  fiur  apart^  however.  like  the  Fans,  the  Osheba  look 
warlike,  and  are  tall ;  their  women,  too,  are  smaller,  and  hideous- 
ly ugly,  and  tattooed  all  over  their  bodies.  A  large  jxirt  of  their 
intercourse  with  the  Fan  village  consists  in  the  interchange  of 
dead  bodies,  and  I  saw  as  many  human  bones  lying  about  the 
Osheba  village  as  among  the  Fans. 

King  Bunbakai,  the  Osheba  chief,  seeing  tlint  his  friend  Ndia- 
yai  did  not  die  after  having  seen  me,  concluded  to  come  out  and 
liavc  a  look  himself  Tie  was  a  sociable  old  fellow,  di-essed  in 
the  Fan  style,  and  every  way  acting  like  a  Fan  king  might.  Wo 
staid  with  him  several  days,  as  I  had  come  in  great  part  to  see 
what  lay  further  east  toward  the  interior,  and  how  I  should  get 
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fiurtker.  But  I  was  now  oome  to  mj  uUima  ihiuk.  After  every 
inquiry,  made  with  the  help  of  my  Mbondemo  followeiB^  I  could 
get  only  this  mfonnation: 

That  beyond  the  Qsheba  Tillage,  two  or  three  day's  journeys 
ofl^  there  lived  other  tribes,  also  cannibals,  whose  names  my  in- 
formants did  not  know.  It  was  said,  however,  that  they  were 
warlike,  and  used  poisoned  arrows.  When  I  desired  to  advance 
in  that  direction  the  people  seemed  unwilling,  even  afraid  to  ac- 
company me;  assuring  me  that  on  ac-count  of  the  wars  at  present 
in  existence  between  tribes  there,  any  party  attemptint^  t<:>  visit 
either  side  would  run  the  risk  of  being  waylaid  with  poisoned  ar- 
rows by  the  other. 

I  had  a  great  desire  to  go  on,  but  confess  that  these  stories  and 
some  other  considerations  cooled  my  ardor.  I  was  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  l^'ans,  and  should  be  still  more  so  if  I  advanced, 
for  Mbene's  men  would  not  go  farther.  And  I  could  not  forget 
that  the  Fan,  though  apparently  well  disposed  toward  me,  had  a 
great  penchant  for  human  Resh,  and  might — by  one  of  those  cu- 
rious fieaks  which  our  tastes  play  us — be  seized  by  a  passionate 
desire  to  taste  of  me.  To  fall  sick  among  them  would  be  to 
tempt  ihem  severely  and  unjustifiably.  Then  I  had  not  goods 
enough  to  cany  me  among  a  strange  people  and  also  bring  me 
back;  and  I  feared  that,  left  in  poverty^  I  should  £ul  to  receive 
among  them  the  respect  and  obedience  which  the  beads,  tobaooo, 
and  powder,  copper  and  brass  rings  of  a  white  man  always  ob- 
tain him.  Moreover,  the  Fan  language  is  such  a  collection  of 
(kroat  sounds  that  I  not  only  could  not  get  to  understand  it,  but 
could  not  for  some  time  distmguish  any  words.  The  Osheba  is 
yet  worBc ;  and  harsher,  ruder,  or  more  guttural*  sounds  I  never 
heard  made.  Now,  as  Mbene's  men  would  not  go  with  me,  nor 
even  stay  long  here,  I  was  like  to  be  left  without  an  interpreter ; 
and  to  go  among  any  new  tribes  beyond  tlie  inoiuitiiius  eniirely 
unable  to  hold  communication  with  them  would  have  been  lal)or 
almost  altorrether  in  vain.  I  therefore  determined  to  make  some 
longer  stay  with  King  Ndiayai^  and  then  return  by  a  new  route 
to  the  Pea-shore. 

And  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory  were  the  rumors  T  heard  of 
conntry  and  people  in  the  farther  interior  that  I  shall  not  make 
any  guess  at  the  condition  of  that  vast  region.  Only  T  think  it 
quite  likely  that,  as  the  Fan  and  Osheba  tribes  point  eastward  as 
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the  place  of  their  origin,  their  maQners  and  customs,  witb.  such 
*  knowledge  as  they  have  of  iron  and  of  poison,  and  such  changes 
in  life  as  the  different  circumstances  of  the  country  may  neccoai- 
tate,  may  be  characteristic  of  the  tribes  beyond. 

The  Fans  are  a  very  superstitious  people.  Wikheraft  seems  to 
be  a  very  common  thing  to  be  accused  of  among  them,  and  the 
death  penalty  is  sternly  executed.  They  set  litde  value  on  life; 
and  as  the  dead  body  has  its  oommetdal  valuCi  this  oonsidezatioii 
too,  probably,  has  its  weight  in  passing  sentence  of  death. 

Polygamy  is  a  fertile  source  of  quarrels  and  bloodshed  amoog 
them ;  and  the  growing  desire  for  "  white  man's  goods,"  to  pay 
for  which,  in  the  present  miserable  system  of  trade,  they  can  not 
get  sutHcicnt  ivory,  induces  ihcni  to  send  many  of  their  criminals 
to  the  coLLst  to  be  sold  to  the  slavers.  As  bclbrc  mentioned,  they 
have  but  few  slaves — a  circumstance  which  i.s  probably  in  part 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  eat  the  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
whereas  other  tribea  only  enslave  them. 

They  hav(?  a  groat  reverence  for  cli.'irms  and  fetiches,  and  even 
the  little  children  are  covered  with  these  talismans,  dulv  conse- 
crated  by  the  doctor  or  greegree  man  of  the  tribe.  They  place 
especial  value  on  charms  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  power 
to  protect  their  owner  in  battle.  Chief  among  these  is  an  izon 
chaiu,  of  which  the  links  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  an  inch 
wide.  This  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hanging  down 
the  right  side.  Besides  this,  and  next  to  it  in  value,  is  a  small 
bag,  which  is  suspended  round  the  neck  or  to  the  side  of  the 
warrior.  This  bag  is  made  of  the  skin  of  some  rare  animal,  and 
contains  various  fragments  of  othem,  such  as  dried  monkey's  tai]% 
the  bowels  and  daws  of  other  beasts,  shells,  feathers  of  birds,  and 
ashes  of  various  beasts.  All  these  are  of  the  rarer  animals,  in  oi^ 
der  that  there  may  not  be  too  many  charms  of  one  kind,  which 
would  diminish  their  value  and  power. 

The  chief  village  of  each  family  of  the  Fans  has  a  huge  idol,  to 
whose  temple  all  that  family  gather  at  ccrtuin  periods  to  worship. 
This  worship  consists  of  rude  dances  and  singing.  The  idol- 
houses  arc  mostly  surround(M:l  by  a  number  of  skulls  of  wild  ani- 
mals, .prominent  among  which  I  recognized  the  skull  of  the  goril- 
la. To  take  away  or  disturb  these  skuUs  would  be  counted  sac- 
rilege, and  worthy  of  death.  X  do  not  think  they  offer  human 
sacrifices. 
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The  cannibal  tribes  do  not  intennany  witli  their  non-cannibal 
netf^hbors,  as  their  peculiar  practices  are  held  in  too  great  abhor- 
rence. Trade  is^  however,  like  to  break  down  this  barrier.  With- 
ia  two  or  three  yeazB  tiie  Itoij  of  the  Fans  has  ao  &r  excited  the 
oapidity  of  their  nei^bois  that  two  or  three  chie&»  among  whom 
Mbene  was  one^  have  been  glad  to  take  Fan  girls  to  wife,  in  order 
thus  to  get  the  inflnence  of  a  Fan  &ther-in-]aw.  The  poor  Fans, 
who  are  fiurthest  of  all  fiom  the  coveted  white  trader  are  but  too 
glad  to  get  a  son-in«law  nearer  the  searshore;  and  I  have  little 
do»abt  bnt  in  a  few  yea»  they  will  even  succeed  in  intennarrying 
with  other  tribes  to  a  considerable  extent 

Notwitlislaiidiiig  llitir  repulsive  habil,  the  Fan  have  left  the  im- 
pression upou  me  of  being  the  most  promising  people  in  all  West- 
em  Africa.  They  treated  me  with  unvarying  hospitality  and 
kindness;  and  they  seem  to  have  more  of  that  kuid  of  stamina 
which  enables  a  rude  people  to  receive  a  strange  civilizatitjii  than 
any  other  tribe  I  know  of  in  Africa.  Energetic,  fierce,  warhke, 
decidedly  posseting  both  coium  jo  and  ingenuity,  they  are  dis- 
agreeable enemies;  and  I  think  it  most  probable  that  the  great 
family  or  nation  of  which  they  are  but  a  small  ofi&hoot,  and  who 
should  inhabit  the  mountainous  range  which  subsequent  explora- 
tions conyinoe  me  extends  nearly  if  not  quite  across  the  continent 
— ^that  these  mountaineers  have  stayed  in  its  course  the  great 
sweep  of  Mohammedan  conquest  in  this  part  of  AMca. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  the  Fan  are  known  on  the  coast 
as  the  Paoven, 
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CEAFTER  IX. 

The  retnrn  Trip. — CUmftte  of  the  moantain  Region. — ^Native  Courage. — Mode  of 
Wwftre.— Heavy  Raiiu.— On  the  Nojra.— VUfi  to  oaliTO  Cfaialii.— Esonga^ 
Attempt  at  BbelMDUiiL— Alapaj.-^Tbe  Mbieho.— KetJumtiiig,— Bad  Shooiiag  of 

the  Negroes. — Attacked  by  the  Bashikouay  Ants. — ^Toilet  of  theMbicfao. — Saper- 
stitioii  about  tbo  Moon. — Ivory  of  this  District  peculiar. — IgoonUL— Faa  oC  tiM 
Country. — An  inunenae  Cavern. — CroBsing  a  mangrove  Swamp. 

Ws  now  began  to  make  ready  for  our  return  to  tiie  sea*  I 
was  to  go  as  far  aa  his  Tillage  with  Mbene,  and  thence  take  my 
new  route.  Mbene  had  since  onr  arriyai  obtained  a  daughter  of 
King  Ndiayai  ft»r  his  wife ;  a  point  of  great  exultation  to  this  pol- 
itic old  negro,  who  rejoiced  that  so  rare  an  honor  should  &11  to 
him,  and  hoped  to  receive  large  consignments  of  ivory  from  his 
father-in-law's  people,  on  wliicli  he  would  pocket  a  profitable  per- 
centage. Mbene,  therefore,  had  relatives  to  tiike  leave  ul — Uui  a 
very  affecting  circumstance,  however. 

The  Fans  seemed  very  sorry  that  I  was  about  to  leave  them, 
and  all  expressed  a  wish  for  my  return.  Ndiayai  gave  me  a  na- 
tive knife  aa  a  token  of  remembrance,  which  was  as  much  as  re- 
ceiving a  be-diarnonded  snuff-box  from  another  sovereign — for 
knives  are  precious  in  Africa.  I  oflered  a  large  inioe  to  another 
man  for  a  superb  knife  he  had,  but  could  not  get  it.  His  father  . 
had  given  it  to  him,  he  said,  and  he  could  not  part  with  it. 

So  at  last  we  were  fully  ready,  and  left  the  Fans  and  their  mount- 
ains. These  mountains  have  a  climate  which  is  by  no  means  Af- 
rican in  the  popular  conception.  Since  we  have  been  here  wc 
have  had  rain  during  every  night ;  and  it  has  been  so  much  cloud- 
ed that  I  do  not  think  the  sun  has  shone  clearly  for  three  oonseo- 
utive  hours  on  any  day  in  as  many  weeks.  The  oountiy  seems 
well  watered,  and  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  climate  isi 
of  course,  much  healthier  than  it  is  on  the  livem  near  the  coast, 
and  the  people  in  consequence  are  more  robust  and  enei^tie. 
It  is  a  most  piominng  country  for  the  labor  and  settlement  of 
white  men  at  some  time,  or  of  civilized  black  men« 

Mbene  had  spent  some  days  before  our  start  in  coUeoting  pro* 
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▼isions.  Bat)  though  we  bad  a  good  supply,  he  asked  me  to  stop 
at  a  Mbicho  village  not  &r  on  our  route  for  more.  I  oonsented, 
and  Ibund  that  he  was  more  desirous  of  exhibiting  me  to  amOier 
father-in-law  of  his,  the  Mbicho  chief,  Imana  by  name,  who  was 
hugely  pleased  to  find  his  son-in-hiw  in  such  creditable  compaii}', 
and  presented  me  with  two  fowls  and  two  bunches  of  plantains  in 
token  of  his  pleasure,  besides  supplying  our  whole  party  with 
abundant  provisions  next  morning,  when  we  went  rejoicing  on 
our  way,  the  men  singing  songs  as  they  marched  through  the 
woods. 

The  Mbicho  are  like  the  Mbondemo  in  lookii,  and  their  lan- 
guage is  also  like  the  Shekiani.  They  are  not  a  very  numerous 
tribe. 

Our  party  from  here  consisted  of  twenty  men,  thirteen  women, 
and  two  boys.  I  caused  the  women  to  be  relieved  of  their  loads,  to 
their  surprise  and  that  of  their  idle  husbands,  who  could  not  un- 
derstand why  I  should  object  to  a  woman  doing  all  the  drudgery* 
As  we  marched  nlnng  gayly  enough,  about  two  P.M.  one  day 
my  men  seemed  suddenly  uneasy.  I  asked  what  was  the  matter, 
and  received  for  reply  that  a  party  of  Shekianis  were  approaching, 
they  thought)  and  then  thm  would  be  trouble,  as  some  Shekiani 
men  had  had  a  palaver  lately  with  Mbene.  I  felt  veiy  uncomfort- 
able, for,  on  listening,  I  too  heard  sounds  as  of  men  approaching^  and 
I  knew  that  if  there  was  a  fight  it  would  be  of  the  cruel,  treacher- 
OU8  kind  which  the  negroes  affect-— not  open,  but  a  sudden  sur* 
prise,  which  would  give  no  chance  for  me  to  interfere  and  prevent 
bloodshed.  I  therefore  determined  to  stop  the  palaver  if  I  could, 
but  meantime  to  stick  to  my  party  as  the  safest  way.  We  got 
ready  our  guns,  and  then  cautiously  advanced.  After  about  half 
an  hours  suspense  we  discovered  the  eiiLUiy — not  a  party  of 
Shekianip,  but  a  large  party  of  chattering  monkeys,  of  which  we 
immediately  shot  half  a  dozen,  which  were  roasted  by  the  men 
for  their  suppers. 

The  warriors  of  this  part  of  Africa — with  the  exception  of  the 
Fans  and  Osheba — are  not  overstocked  with  courage.  They  ap- 
plaud tricks  that  are  inhumanly  cruel  and  coward Iv,  nnd  seem  to 
be  quite  incapable  of  open  hand-to-hand  fight.  To  surprise  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  sleep,  and  kill  them  then ;  to'  lie  in  ambush  in 
the  woods  for  a  single  man,  and  kill  him  by  a  single  spear-thrust 
before  he  can  defend  himself;  to  waylay  a  woman  going  to  the 
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apiiog  for  water, and  kill  her;  or  to  attack  on  the  river  a  csanoe 
mnch  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  attackers:  these  are  ibe  war* 
like  feats  I  have  heard  most  praised,  and  seen  oltmest  done  in 
this  part  of  Africa.  No  rude  or  barbarous  people  seems  fiurlj 
brave.  Even  the  North  American  Indians  dealt  in  sorprises^ 
fought,  like  these  negroes,  from  behind  trees,  and  were  cmel 
rather  than  brave ;  so  that  my  ideas  of  a  fidr  fight  were  not  un- 
derstood or  appreciated  by  the  negroes. 

The  night  of  September  19th  was  one  of  the  most  uncomforta- 
ble of  my  journey.  It  rained  in  the  evening  when  we  began  to 
arrange  our  camp,  and  I  built  two  large  fires  to  keep  me  dry,  and 
got  under  shelter  as  well  as  I  could.  But  about  nine  oVlock  it 
came  on  a  rain  so  heavily  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keej)  our 
lires  alifrht.  I  had  to  use  my  nei^^hbor's  wood,  which  was  readily 
given  me.  It  rained  thus  till  four  o'clock,  pouring  down  in  one 
continuous  stream,  as  though  another  deluge  had  come. 

Then  we  all  feU  asleep,  wet  as  we  were,  and  when  we  waked 
tip  saw  the  sun  peeping  at  us  through  the  dark,  glistening,  nm* 
refreshed  foliage  of  the  trees. 

The  rainy  season  had  by  this  time  fairly  set  in  in  these  mount- 
ains, and  the  thunder,  lightning,  and  heavy  showm  are  common 
both  day  and  night  We  find  great  comfort  in  using  the  shelters 
erected,  and  eonsdentiously  kept  in  repair  by  the  caravans  or 
trading-partieB  of  negroes  who  pass  over  this  track.  They  give 
at  least  some  shelter  from  ihe  everlasting  rains.  We  have  found 
them  kept  in  good  repair  wherever  we  have  been.  It  is  custom- 
ary for  every  party  to  do  what  repairs  are  necessary. 

On  the  29th  we  saw  many  elephant-tracks  but  no  animals; 
and  as  we  were  now  bound  in  wc  did  not  stop  to  hunt.  On  the 
30th  we  crossed  the  Noonday  River,  and  now  a  messenger  was 
sent  forward  to  announce  our  arrival.  We  arrived  at  the  town 
about  eight  P.M.,  amid  salvoes  of  old  muskets  and  very  general 
rejoicing,  and  singing  and  dancing.  I  was  tired,  and  was  glad  to 
get  to  bed  in  a  house  once  more  after  eating  someihmg.  But 
unfortunately  two  or  three  of  the  king  s  babies,  who  were  sepa- 
rated from  me  only  by  a  few  feet,  cried  all  night,  so  that  I  did  not 
get  much  sleep. 

ICbene's  people  had  not  time  now  to  attend  even  their  own  chil- 
dren. The  rainy  season  had  fairly  come,  and  their  mop  was  not 
yet  in  the  gromid,  and  they  had  to  strain  every  nerve  to  get  done. 
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Accordingly,  the  next  day  evciy  body  but  the  children  went  into 
the  fields;  and  the  poor  little  ones — all  who  had  been  weaned — 
had  bat  a  dreary  time  of  it  playing  around  ia  the  mud,  and  greed- 
flj  mnnchmg  the  few  ground-nuts  their  mothers  had  left  them. 

Ifbond  now  that  I  must  not  stay  long  with  Mbenei  thoqgh 
he  had  enough  to  eat  for  himaelf,  I  could  not  live  on  nuts,  and  he 
firand  it  hard  to  get  plantains  or  fowls  fi>r  me.  The  poor  fellow 
was  Sony,  and  even  ashamed  at  his  povertf ,  whioh  in  this  case 
he  oould  not  help,  as  he  had  bat  moved  hk  village  lately,  and 
they  were  only  to  plant  now ;  so  I  detennined  to  bid  good-by  to 
him  withont  loss  of  time.  I  gave  hini  such  presents  as  satined 
him  Ibr  his  trouble  and  his  fiuihAilneas  to  me,  rewarded  my  men 
aoooiding  to  promise  and  also  to  their  gratification,  and  then 
made  arrangements  with  Mbene  to  transport  me  to  the  banks  of 
the  Noya  liiver  instead  of  the  banks  of  the  Ntambounay  Kiver, 
by  which  I  bad  euine,  for  I  desired  to  sec  this  river  also. 

So  for  the  last  time  Mbene  and  I  broke  together  the  plantain 
of  frieiuiship,  and  then  I  went  on  my  way,  followed  by  protesta- 
tions of  love  from  him  which  I  was  glad  enough  sincerely  to  re- 
ciprocate. 

We  were  now  journeying  toward  the  Noya.  About  Hve  o'clock 
on  the  first  day  we  had  a  storm,  whose  approach  caused  us  to 
stop  and  build  ourselves  a  oomfortable  camp.  Thanks  to  the  huge 
k&ves  with  which  Providence  has  provided  so  many  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  A&ican  forests,  this  was  an  easy  matter;  and 
yft  lay  comfortably  sheltered,  and  near  a  cheering  fire,  while  the 
thunder  roUed,  and  a  heavy  rain  poured  down,  and  occasional 
flashes  of  lightning  revealed  grand  masses  of  the  gloomy  old  for- 
est Gradually  the  storm  passed  over;  and  as  we  lay  there  talk- 
ing^ one  by  one  the  men  sank  back  in  sOence  asleep.  I  was  soon 
aafeep  myself,  leaving  all  care  to  those  who  had  the  watch,  and 
▼hosB  duty  it  was  to  see  to  the  fires. 

About  midnight  the  screams  of  several  leopards  awoke  me; 
but  they  were  not  very  near  us,  our  lires  probably  keeping  tliera 
off  I  had  four  distinct  fires  about  my  shed,  and  these  I  now 
carefully  poked  up  and  fed,  that  no  hungry  leopard  might  be 
tempted  to  rush  across  the  lines ;  and  then  returned  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  we  saw  numerous  elephants*  tracks;  but  the 
great  beasts  avoided  us,  and  fled  in  great  haste  when  they  heard 
V8  coming.  They  had  probably  been  hunted,  and  had  a  watch 
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out.  "We  saw,  too,  a  strange  water-snake,  whose  body  was  black, 
with  rings  of  bright  yellow  along  the  whole  length.  My  ineu 
were  much  alarmed  when  they  saw  it,  for  they  said  its  bite  was 
mortal ;  they  tried  to  kill  it  with  their  spears,  but  it  managed  to 
escape  them.  They  told  me  that  besides  being  poisonous  it  was 
yeiy  good  to  eat,  and  gave  as  a  caution  that  the  head  must  be 
cut  off  immediately  it  is  killed^  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  pxeveiit  its 
iangs  from  &8tening  on  any  part  of  the  body. 

At  last^  after  some  hard  traveling,  the  forest  being  yexj  dense 
and  often  swampy,  while  numerous  streams,  bridgdess,  of  oourse, 
had  to  be  crossed  on  crazy  logs,  we  came  to  a  small  creek  leading' 
into  the  Koya,  which  was  only  two  or  three  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant  We  seized  on  two  canoes  we  found  empty  on  the  creek; 
and  aa  these  would  not  hold  all  our  party,  I  put  in  all  my  goods 
and      many  mcu  as  I  could  make  room  for,  and  made  the  others 
promise  to  wait  till  we  sent  a  cauoc  for  tliem,  wLicli  was  likely 
to  be  soon.    Sure  enough,  scarce  had  wc  emerged  into  the  Noya, 
a  noble  stream  refreshing  to  look  upon  after  the  wretched  creeks 
which  had  been  crossed  for  two  days  at  very  frequent  iniervids, 
than  we  met  a  couple  of  women  fishing  in  two  canoes,    1  prom- 
ised them  some  leaves  of  tobacco  if  they  would  go  and  bring 
along  the  men,  and  they  were  only  too  glad  to  do  so. 

Thus  we  descended  the  Noya.  The  banks  are  ck>tbed  in  this 
part  with  trees  of  a  pleasant  shape  and  a  dark  evergreen  verdure, 
which  made  a  favorable  contrast  to  the  immense  gloomy  man- 
grove swamps  which  line  all  these  rivers  near  ^e  sea-shore. 
Here  and  there  we  saw  little  native  villages  peeping  through  the 
woods,  looking  so  quiet  and  pleasant  that  for  the  moment  I  could 
forget  the  honors  of  witchcraft,  polygamy,  and  other  cruelties 
which  rule  even  in  these  peaceM  groves. 

Toward  afternoon  we  came  to  the  village  of  a  chiei^Mbene'a 
fkiend,  who  had  sent  a  message  to  me  to  stop  at  his  place  on  my 
way  down.  We  were  received  with  acclamations ;  all  the  people 
turned  out  to  see  me,  and  there  was  the  usual  singing,  dancing, 
and  cutting  capers.  The  chief  took  me  immediately  to  his  own 
house,  the  best  in  the  town ;  but  I  was  not  destined  to  remain 
quiet,  f'oT  presently  the  house  and  all  the  neighborhood  begnn  to 
fill  up  with  peoplo  eager  to  take  a  look  at  me.  I  was  this  time 
doubl  y  a  hero ;  for  ihey  had  heard  of  my  trip  to  the  Fan  country, 
and  bad  prophesied  that  I  should  be  killed  and  eaten  by  those 
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terrible  people,  of  whom  all  these  tribes  seem  to  stand  in  great 
awe.  Now  that  I  was  come  back  in  safety,  they  openly  prodaim* 
ed  thai  I  must  be  the  lucky  owner  of  a  letich  of  veiy  remarkable 
powers.  The  king  complimented  me  on  my  safe  return,  and  ask- 
ed why  I  cared  to  see  the  cannibals  and  go  to  their  ooontiy. 

When  I  answered  that  I  went  there  to  shoot  birds  and  animals 
strange  to  me,  there  went  up  a  general  shout  of  astonishment^  and 
I  fear  I  lost  somewhat  of  tiie  confidence  aiid  admiration  of  the 
hearers,  for  they  could  scarce  give  credence  to  what  appeared  so 
foolish.  Nevertheless,  Wanga,  the  chie^  invited  me  to  stay  as 
long  as  I  pleased  with  him. 

I  got  up  early  the  next  morning  to  take  a  look  at  the  country, 
and  try  to  shoot  some  birds  for  my  collection  and  also  some  pig- 
eons for  breakfast.  It  was  a  fine  clear  morning,  and  I  now  for 
the  first  time  noticed  the  beautiful  situation  of  Wanga's  town, 
which  I  had  been  too  weary  to  appreciate  the  night  before.  Tt 
lay  on  the  edge  of  a  bluff,  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  which  overhung  the  Noya,  and  from  whose  summit  I  had  a 
view  of  this  river's  course  for  several  miles  up  and  down.  Im- 
mediately back  of  the  town  was  a  heavy  forest  of  grand  old  trees, 
many  of  vast  size  both  &>i  height  and  thickness.  The  under- 
brash  was  tolerably  dense,  and  huge  "vines  stretched  from  tree  to 
tree  like  gigantic  snakes.  Among  these  vines  I  noticed  the  In- 
dia-rubber vine,  and  found  it  to  be  very  plentiful  in  this  region. 

The  natLves  looked  at  me  as  I  was  stuffing  the  birds  I  had  kill- 
ed, and  were  lost  in  wonder  at  what  seemed  to  them  very  remark- 
ably foolish. 

I  spent  sereral  days  in  the  Tillages  near  here,  and  was  every 
where  receiTed  with  kindness  and  also  with  curiosity.  They  had 
never  seen  a  white  man  before,  and  of  course  were  full  of  surprise, 
and  alarm  too,  for  a  time.  Others,  who  were  more  experienced, 
asked  curious  questions  about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
white  people.  When  I  told  them  that  a  man  was  put  into  prison 
for  having  two  wives,  both  men  and  women  set  up  a  shout  of 
wonder,  but  seemed  to  think  that,  tltougli  iLc  white  man's  coun- 
try must  be  a  great  country,  the  white  men  were  themselves  more 
lucky  than  wise. 

Wanga  had  promised  mc  a  new  set  of  guides  if  I  would  stay 
some  days  with  him  :  accordmgly,  T  sent  Mbenc's  men  back,  with 
proper  acknowledgments,  and  prepared  for  a  start  with  my  new 
guides. 
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We  were  to  go  dawn  the  Noja  for  a  few  miles  and  then  take 
the  land,  leaving  onr  canoes  to  return. 

I  wanted  very  much  to  go  ofT  privatdy,  but  that  would  not  da 
The  king  and  ihe  whole  yillagOi  male  and  female,  about  two 
himdied  people,  came  down  to  bid  me  good-by,  and  I  had  to  shake 
hands  all  ronnd,  which  took  more  time  than  I  cared  to  spare  for 
the  purposa  But  it  was  the  last  pleasure  I  was  ever  likdy  to  do 
to  a  people  who  had  received  me  with  verj  great  kindness.  One 
Ibels  a  strange  softness  about  the  heart  on  leaving  one  of  these 
simple  Aftican  villages,  where,  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  he  has 
yet  been  treated  kindly,  and  all  his  wants  supplied.  The  pe<^le 
seem  really  sorry  to  see  you  go ;  and  as  you  leave,  thinking  that 
in  all  liunian  jirobability  you  will  never  meet  ihaic  kind  people 
again,  you  feel  sorrier  thau  you  expected. 

We  descended  tlic  Noya  for  a  few  miles,  hailed  at  every  turn 
by  the  inhabitants  of  villages  wlo  wished  us  to  stop;  and  then 
abandoned  our  canoes  and  took  to  the  land.  For  some  miles  it 
was  very  swampy,  and  tho  loads  of  my  men  made  traveling  diffi- 
cult and  tedious.  T  had  now  with  me  tbe  entire  results  of  this 
expedition,  and  tbis  formed  no  light  burden  even  for  the  stout, 
finely-made  negro  fellows  I  had.  The  people  along  the  Noya  are 
a  fine-looking  race,  not  above,  but  up  to  the  "  middle  height)" 
with  rather  intelligent  features^  and  not  very  black.  They  seem 
to  live  yeiy  happily  in  their  villages,  though,  of  couse,  all  the 
Tioes  and  superstitions  of  Africa  in&ct  them,  and,  once  in  a  while^ 
make  brutes  of  them. 

Preaentlj  we  came  to  high  land,  and  then  the  landsca|>e  re- 
gained somewhat  of  the  beauty  it  had  about  Wanga's  village, 
while  we  were  able  to  pnsh  ahead  &8ter  over  the  solid  ground. 
Toward  sunset  we  reached  a  place  called  Ezongo,  where  the  in- 
habitants, seeing  our  heavy  loads,  and  supposing  that  I  brought 
them  yast  and  unheard-of  amounts  of  trade^  turned  out  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  enthusiasm  to  welcome  me. 

Their  ardor  cooled  somewhat  when  they  learned  tbe  contents 
of  my  packages,  and  I  found  in  the  course  of  the  evening  that  the 
rascally  chief  or  king  of  V/Aongo,  thinkinp*  1  must  place  a  great 
value  on  things  I  had  gone  so  far  to  get,  had  determined  to  hold 
mo  till  I  paid  a  heavy  price  to  get  away. 

I  was  very  angry  at  this  outrage;  but  for  a  while  tbin^s  look- 
ed as  though  I  should  have  trouble.   I  determined  not  to  submit 
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to  an  imposition  which  would  leave  me  empty-handed  and  dc- 
fenaeleBBy  even  if  it  would  have  answeied  to  let  any  one  of  these 
fellows  impose  on  me  under  any  circumstances.  There  seemed 
likely  to  be  a  palaver.  I  determined  to  fight  for  my  lights,  but 
was,  of  course,  anxious  to  get  all  settled  peaceably.  The  king, 
wged  on  by  his  people,  who  seemed  a  greedy  set  of  rascals,  insist- 
ed on  his  price.  At  last^  my  Mbicho  guides  fiom  the  Noya  tried 
to  settle  the  mattec  Thej  were  wise  enough  to  get  the  king  to 
come  to  me witii  ihem  alone.  I  gave  the  zascal  a  coatandan  old 
shir^  and  told  him,  what  was  literally  true,  ihat  I  was  veiy  poor, 
and  could  not  pay  what  lus  people  wanted,  and  that  he  must  be 
on  my  side.  He  went  out  at  once  and  harangued  the  turbulent 
extortioners.  I  watched  the  result  with  considerable  anxiety ;  but 
at  last,  seeing  that  he  would  succeed,  paid  my  Wanga-town  guides, 
and  prepared  to  set  out  ibr  Yoongooia]jay,  a  village  whose  chief 
I  had  seen  on  iLo  coast  soqic  time  before,  wlicu  liu  liiado  me  prom- 
ise to  pay  him  a  visit  on  my  return  from  the  iDtcrior. 

I  wa«?  now  really  so  reduced  in  trade  that  I  had  only  a  few 
white  beads  left  to  pay  to  my  guides,  and  was  glad  enough  to  be 
getting  down  toward  the  territory  of  a  man  who  knew  me,  and 
would  probably  trust  me. 

Wc  arrived  at  our  destination  late  in  the  al'ternoort,  nnd  were 
received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  My  old  iricnd,  King 
Alapay,  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  asked  me  to  stay  some  days, 
which,  being  very  much  worn  out  with  constant  exposure  and 
anxieties,  I  determined  to  do.  Bis  village  is  situated  upon  a  high 
hill  overlooking  the  surrounding  coimtry,  and  a  beautiful  stream 
skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  is  a  charming  situation,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  hold  it  I  found  very  kind,  peaceable,  and  hospitable. 

A  considerable  number  of  independent  Mbicho  villages  lie  here 
wiihin  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles^  and  live  in  great  harmony  with 
each  other,  all  having  prudently  intermarried  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  axe  reaUy  one  large  fiimily.  I  was  made  welcome 
among  them  all,  and  spent  some  very  pleasant  days  in  hunting, 
and  particularly  in  that  kind  of  sport  called  here  asheza-hunting, 
or  netrhunting — a  praetioe  very  common  among  the  Bakalai 
tribes. 

This  singular  sport  is  very  mucli  practiced  in  this  part  of  Af- 
rica, and,  as  it  is  generally  successful,  is  a  local  amusement,  and 
brings  out  the  best  traits  of  the  natives.  I  was  always  very  fond 
of  it 
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The  nets  are  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  pine-apple  jilaiit,  and  also 
with  the  fibres  of  a  kind  of  tree,  which  arc  twisted  into  stout 
threads.  They  arc  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  long  and  four  to 
five  feet  high,  and  every  village  owns  several.  But  as  few  vil- 
lages have  sufficient  to  make  a  great  spread,  generally  several  unite 
in  one  grand  hunt  and  divide  the  proceeds,  the  game  Gttagkt  in 
any  net  being  the  share  of  its  owners. 

The  first  day  we  went  out»  half  a  dozen  villages  met  together  at 
an  appointed  piace^  the  men  of  each  bringing  their  nets.  Then 
we  set  offfor  a  spot  about  ten  miles  ol^  where  they  had  a  ekamg 
in  the  dense  woods  which  had  been  used  before.  We  moved 
along  m  silence,  so  as  not  to  ali^m  the  animals  who  might  be  near 
our  gronnd.  The  dogs — ^for  dogs  are  used  for  this  hunt— were 
kept  still  and  dose  togelher. 

Finally  we  arriyed  on  the  ground,  and  Ihe  work  of  spreading 
the  toils  began.  Each  par^  stretched  a  single  net,  tying  it  up  by 
vines  and  to  the  lower  branches  of  trees ;  but  as  dl  worked  in 
one  direction,  and  each  took  care  to  join  his  and  his  neighbor's  net 
together,  we  in  a  vcr\'  short  time  had  a  line  of  neLUng  running  in. 
a  wide  half  circle,  and  at  least  half  a  mile  long. 

This  done,  a  party  went  out  on  each  side  to  guard  the  sides  and 
prevent  escape,  and  the  balance  of  us  were  then  ready  to  beat  the 
bush.  We  started  at  about  a  mile  from  the  nets,  and,  standing; 
about  fifty  yards  from  each  other,  advanced  gradually,  shouting 
and  making  what  noise  we  could,  at  the  same  time  keeping  our 
guns  in  readiness  to  pop  down  any  thing  which  should  come  in 
our  way.  The  sport  would  have  been  less  exhausting  had  not 
the  jungle  been  so  dense.  Though  this  very  spot  was  frequently 
used  for  net-hunting,  and  therefore  more  cleared  than  the  neigh- 
boring wilder  wood,  yet  we  were  obliged  to  proceed  almost  step 
by  step,  and  every  native  was  armed,  besides  his  gun,  with  a  kind 
of  heavy  cutlass  or  machete^  with  which  it  was  necessary  literally 
to  hew  out  a  way,  the  vines  making  a  net-work  which  only  the 
beasts  of  the  forests  could  glide  through  without  trouble. 

As  we  advanced,  so  did  the  men  who  guarded  the  flanks,  and 
thus  our  party  gradually  closed  on  the  prey,  and  presently  we  be* 
gan  to  hear  shots.  I  heard  the  shots^  but  could  see  nothing,  and 
had  only  to  hold  my  own  gun  in  readiness,  and  pray  that  my 
neighbor  might  not  shoot  me  by  mistake;  for  iStiey  are  foaifoUy 
•   reckless  when  on  a  chase. 
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At  last  we  came  in  aight  of  the  nets.  We  had  caught  a  deer 
of  a  veiy  inmate  sise — a  pretty  little  ammal— in  every  respect 
like  the  comnion  deer,  except  that  it  does  not  grow  to  be  laiger 
than  a  pointer.  It  la  y&j  graoefiil,  and  ought  to  make  a  pretty 
pet)  though  I  have  never  aeen  one  tamed.  Also,  a  laige  antelqpe 
nas  held  and  shot  before  I  came  np ;  and  another  antelope,  being 
shot  at  and  miaaed,  rushed  forward  and  got  entangled  in  the  net 

Having  drawn  this  covers  we  gathered  up  tlw  neta  and  the 
dogs — ^who  enjoyed  the  aport  vastly — and  walked  off  to  try  an- 
other place. 

1  do  not  wonder  at  all  at  the  bad  shots  the  natives  make.  Wher- 
ever I  hiiv:'  been  among  them  my  slicks  li:ive  excited  astonish- 
ment; and  tbia  not  so  much  because  my  guns  arc  better,  as  be- 
caiifie  I  have  good  powder,  and  they  do  not  know  liow  to  load  a 
gun.  Tbe  negro  idea  is  to  put  in  as  mucli  powder  as  he  dares, 
and  on  top  of  this  as  much  old  iron  as  he  can  afford  to  throw 
away  in  one  shot.  If  the  powder  was  of  only  average  strength 
they  would  blow  themselves  to  pieces,  but  the  traders  on  the 
coast  make  it  very  mild  by  adulterations;  and  I  have  actually 
seen  bits  of  iron  of  variooa  shapes  rammed  into  a  gun  till  it  was 
loaded  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  muzzle.  Consequently,  the 
leooil  is  heavy;  they  dare  not  hold  the  gnns  to  their  shoiddeiB, 
and  blaze  away  veiy  mnch  at  a  venture. 

Walking  over  to  another  part  of  the  foieati  about  three  qoar- 
teis  of  an  hoar  distant^  we  again  spread  our  nets.  Here  we  had 
better  Inek,  catching  quite  a  number  of  antelopes^  deer^  and  lome 
aniaUer  anknals.  This  seemed  enough  for  one  day,  of  which  I 
m  very  glad,  for  I  was  tired  out 

Before  breaking  up,  all  the  game  caught  was  laid  together,  that 
all  might  see  it  And  now  I  had  opportunity  to  notice  the  curi- 
ous little  dogs,  about  a  foot  high,  and  sharp-eared,  who  had  been 
of  such  material  assi.^taiico  dnviag  the  animals  into  our  toils. 
Tliey  were  standing  looking  at  their  prizes  with  eager  and  hungry 
eyes.  They  <lo  not  look  very  intelligent,  but  are  of  the  greatest 
use  in  this  sport,  because  when  they  bark  the  game  is  never  far 
off,  and  thus  they  warn  the  hunters.  Often  they  go  out  on  hunts 
tor  themselves ;  and  it  is  no  urmsual  thing  for  half  a  dozen  dogs 
to  drive  an  antelope  to  the  neighborhood  of  their  village,  where 
^  give  tongue,  and  the  hunters  come  out  and  kill  their  quany. 

When  we  retnined  to  the  village)  one  antelope  waa  put  aside 
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for  mc,  being  a  new  species,  and  the  rest  of  the  meat  was  imrn<:  di- 
ately  divided.  We  were  all  very  hungry,  and  cooking  began  at 
once.  I  confess  I  could  hardly  wait  for  the  dinner,  which  was 
one  worthy  an  emperor's  palate,  consisting  of  plantains  cooked  in 
various  ways,  and  venison  of  the  tenderest,  stewed  in  lemon-juio^ 
and  also  roosted.  Only  coffee  was  wanting,  for  mj  ooffee  gave 
out  some  days  ago* 

X  was  glad  to  go  to  sleep  early,  but  was  scarce  sonndly  aaleq> 
when  I  was  turned  out  of  the  house  by  a  fbrioua  attack  of  lihe 
lashihonaif  ants.  They  wete  already  aU  over  me  when  I  jon^ 
ed  up,  and  I  was  bitten  fenibly.  I  ran  out  into  the  street  and 
caUed  for  help^  The  natives  came  out^  and  lights  were  struck, 
and  presently  I  was  relieved.  But  now  we  fbund  that  the  wbde 
village  was  attacked.  The  great  anny  was  pouring  in  on  us, 
doubtless  excited  by  the  smell  of  meat  in  the  houses;  and  my 
unfortunate  antelope  had  probably  brought  them  to  my  door: 
All  hands  had  to  turn  o\it  to  defend  ourselves.  We  built  little 
cordons  of  fire,  wliicli  kept  them  away  from  places  they  had  not 
yet  entered,  and  thus  protected  our  persons  from  their  attacks ; 
and  toward  morning,  having  eaten  every  thing  they  could  get  at, 
they  left  us  in  peace.  As  was  to  be  expected,  I  found  my  ante- 
lope destroy ed^ — literally  eaten  up. 

The  vast  number,  the  sudden  appearance,  the  ferocity  and  vo- 
racity of  these  frightful  animals  never  cease  to  astonish  me.  Last 
night  they  poured  in  literally  by  millions  and  billions,  and  only 
when  many  fires  were  lighted  were  they  forced  from  that  direct 
and  victorious  course  which  they  generally  hold.  Then,  howev- 
er, they  retreated  in  parties  and  with  the  greatest  regularity,  vast 
numbers  remaining  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction. 

The  country  about  Yoongoolapay's  village  is  quite  hilly,  some 
of  the  hiUs  being  almost  worthy  to  be  called  mountain  peaks. 
Every  where  a  dense  forest  covered  the  earth.  There  were  plen- 
tiful signs  of  iron  here  in  the  red  color  of  the  earth  and  the  abun- 
dance of  ferruginous  quartz  scattered  all  over  the  ground.  Blocks 
of  a  peculiar  blackish  stone  formed  the  river-beds,  and  ako  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  which  were  divided  by  these  layers  into  regular 
steps  or  terraces.  Of  these  stones  and  the  quartz  I  gathered  spec- 
imens, but  they  were  lost,  with  much  more,  by  a  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  finest  collection  of  subjects  of  natural  history  I  had 
gathered  in  Africa. 
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The  negroes  of  the  yiUageB  difier  in  Utile  from  those  on  the 
ooaat  whom  the  leader  has  already  been  introdaeed  to^  except 
that  they  axe  dirtier*  There  is  nothing  more  disgusting  than  the 
.  toilet  of  ime  of  ihese  Mbicho  ftUows,  exoept  it  be  the  tdlet  of  his 
wife.  The  women  seem  to  lay  on  the  oil  and  red  earth  thicker 
than  their  husbands ;  seem  to  wear  dirtier  cloths  about  their  mid- 
dles, and  arc  uctuallj  Ic^o  euclurablc  ^vhen  gutlicred  in  a  crowd 
about  a  fire,  as  is  their  wont,  than  the  men.  Every  day  almost  a 
party  of  men  and  women  crowd  into  my  hut  to  see  my  stuffing 
operations,  and  scarce  arc  they  there  than  I  have  to  leave,  the 
odor  is  so  insufferably  sickening. 

But  they  are  kind-hearted,  and,  thouL^li  t(  in]  »torl  sometimes  to 
steal,  the  mere  fact  that  I,  a  stranger  and  a  v<  lute  man,  supposed 
to  be  the  possessor  of  untold  wealth,  could  travel  through  all 
these  tribes  alone  and  remain  unmolested,  is  evidence  enough 
*tbat  the  black  fellows  of  this  part  of  A£nca  are  not  such  a  bad 
aet. 

I  noticed  in  this  village  a  custom  or  superBtitaon  which  is  com* 
mon  to  all  the  tribes  I  have  visited,  and  the  reason,  or  supposed 
reason  for  which  I  haye  never  been  able  to  persuade  any  one  to 
tell  me.  On  the  first  night  when  the  new  moon  is  visible  all  is 
kept  silent  in  the  village;  nobody  speaks  but  in  an  under-tone; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  King  Alapay  came  out  of  his 
house  and  danced  along  the  street,  his  &oe  and  body  painted  in 
black,  red,  and  white,  and  spotted  aU  over  with  spots  the  size  of  a 
peach,  in  ihe  dim  moonlight  he  had  a  frightfol  appearance^ 
which  made  me  shudder  at  first.  I  asked  him  why  he  painted 
thus,  but  he  only  answered  by  pointing  to  the  moon,  without 
speaking  a  word. 

There  are  other  and  varying  ceremonies  in  different  tribes  to 
welcome  the  new  moon ;  but  in  all  the  men  mark  their  bodies 
with  charmed  chalk,  or  ochre ;  and  no  one  has  ever  been  prevailed 
on  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  rites  or  the  particulars  of  the 
belief    I  suppose  the  common  men  do  not  know  it  themselves. 

After  a  stay  of  a  week  with  Alapay,  I  determined  to  move  on, 
and  gave  the  kmg  to  understand  that  he  must  give  me  men  to 
carry  my  baggage,  which  was  now  very  considerable ;  for  I  had 
added  some  birds  and  animals  to  it  here,  and  had  already  a  great 
deal  when  I  arrived. 

A  day  was  aooording^y  appointed,  and  the  king  proposed  to  go 
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along  with  me,  of  wliicli  I  was  but  too  glad.  The  poor  rillageis 
came  in  a  body  and  asked  me  to  stay  longer ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  my  departure  all  bands  assembled  to  bid  me  good-by.  I 
gave  each  some  leaves  of  tobacco^  witii  which  they  were  immenwely 
delighted^  and  then  shook  hands  all  round.  Our  departure  took 
place  amid  the  fixing  of  guns  and  the  ehouts  of  the  people,  some 
of  whom  were  almost  moved  to  teais.  The  AMcan's  affisctioiis 
aie  easily  excited ;  and  these  people  had  been  so  kind  to  me^  they 
felt  as  though  they  had  a  great  interest  in  me. 

Our  path  lay  through  an  immense  forest — a  grand  solitude, 
gluuuiy  and,  even  at  midday,  unpenetratcd  by  the  sun.  Here 
the  silence  wiis  only  made  more  striking  by  the  occasional  shrill 
scream  of  a  parrot  or  the  chatter  of  a  monkey.  We  saw  no  other 
anmiak,  tin  nigh  elephant -tracks  abounded,  and  the  leopard  is 
known  to  frequent  these  woods. 

It  is  a  most  singular  thing  that  no  hippopotami  are  found  be-' 
tween  the  Gaboon  and  the  IMoondah,  whereas  south  of  the  equator 
they  abound  in  all  the  rivers  and  Lakes,  particularly — as  we  shall 
see  farther  on — in  the  Nazareth  and  the  Cape  Lopez  rivera. 
Also,  they  reappear  at  a  certain  distance  north  of  the  equator,  ao 
that  there  is  this  narrow  tract  or  belt  which  they  avoid.  The 
same  may  be  remarked  of  the  ostiich ;  while  the  elephant  of  ibis 
narrow  belt  should  be  a  varie^,  if  one  may  judge  of  the  ivory, 
which  is  that  peculiar  and  highly-yalued  kind  which,  on  being 
first  cut,  is  greenish  rather  than  white;  and  when  turned  white 
retains  its  color  and  does  not  quiddy  turn  yellow,  as  is  so  com- 
mon wiih  ivoiy.  The  biggest  iyoxy  of  the  coast  comes  &om  this 
belt  under  the  equator.  I  haye  seen  a  tusk  whose  weight  was 
110  pounds,  but  this  was  an  extraordinary  instance ;  the  most 
weigh  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds.   They  are  mostly  of  a  shin- 
ing coflec  color  outside,  and  I  have  seen  some  which  were  ae 
black  as  coal. 

Alapay  's  wife  (his  Am^-wife)  made  me  a  quantity  of  igouma,  or 
cassava-bread,  the  day  before  we  started,  so  that  with  a  little  fish 
and  some  plantains  I  was  not  likely  to  star\  o,  even  if  we  did  not 
enter  any  villages  on  the  way.  The  igouma  is  made  by  pounding 
and  making  a  paste  of  the  cassava.  This  paste  is  boiled,  and  be- 
comes then  very  thick  and  firm.  It  is  now  shaped  into  loaves  a 
foot  long  and  four  or  five  inches  in  circumference,  and  permitted 
to  dry,  when  it  becomes  hard  and  tough,  and  may  be  kept  sever- 
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al  weeks,  though  it  sonis  and  becomes  unfit  for  a  civilized  stom- 
ach generally  after  two  or  three  days.  But  it  will  not  do  to  be 
aqqeamish  in  Africa,  which,  with  all  its  tropical  richneaB  of  vege* 
tatton,  is  as  good  a  place  to  starve  in  as  any  man  could  desire. 

In  the  afternoon,  short! j  after  eatmg  onr  dinner  of  igoima  and 
dzied  fish,  we  came  to  a  Mbicho  village,  where  the  people  all 
tamed  out  to  get  a  look  at  me,  as  they  had  never  seen  a  white 
man  before.  They  were  a  wild  sel^  and  evidently  regarded  me  as 
a  very  strange  monster. 

Some  hours  after  leaving  this  village  we  came  to  a  high  ridge 
or  plateau,  along  which  were  strewn  some  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary l>uukiers  I  ever  saw;  immense  blocks  of  granite  covering 
the  ground  in  every  direction,  and  many  of  them  between  thirty 
and  forty  feet  high  hy  one  hundred  long  or  more.  This  hill  or 
ridge  was  the  highest  I  had  seen  between  the  Moondah  and  the 
Muni ;  and  I  think  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  trees  which  ob- 
structed even  this  view,  I  should  have  been  able  to  see  the  ocean. 

Near  to  the  largest  of  these  granite  masses,  a  huge  rock  rising 
some  fifly  feet  out  of  the  ground,  I  saw  the  entrance — ^between 
lolid  rodca — to  a  fine  large  cavern,  much  used  by  the  natives  as 
a  house  to  stop  in  over  night  when  they  are  traveling  back  and 
forth,  and  very  comfortable,  as  it  is  open  to  the  light,  and  its  vast 
<q[ieni]ig  adnoits  such  a  flood  of  sunlight  and  air  that  it  is  not  like* 
ly  to  be  used  as  a  lair  for  wild  beasts.  We  saw  the  remains  of 
various  fires  inside;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  we  saw  also  the  tracks 
of  various  leopards  and  other  dangerous  beasts  on  the  outside,  for 
which  reason  I  did  not  care  to  sleep  there. 

While  exploring  the  cavern  I  thought  several  times  I  heard  a 
trickling  which  seemed  almost  like  the  noise  of  rain ;  in  fact, 
when  we  got  out  I  was  surprised  to  find  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
Turning  for  an  explanation  to  Alapuy,  he  kcid  rnc  aloug  a  ]jath 
which  evidently  led  to  the  trickling,  which  soon  grew  in  our  ears 
to  the  souLid  of  rushing  waters.  Presently  we  came  to  the  edge 
of  a  steep  declivity,  and  here  I  saw  before  and  around  me  a  most 
charming  landwiipe,  the  centre  of  wliich  was  a  most  beautiful  wa- 
terfiil].  A  stream  which  meandered  along  the  slope  of  the  plateau, 
and  which  had  until  now  escaped  us,  had  here  made  its  way  through 
a  vast  granite  block  which  barred  its  course^  and,  rushing  through 
tbe  narrow  round  hole  in  this  block,  fell  in  <me  silvery  cascade  for 
^7  feet  down  to  the  lower  level.  Clear,  sparkling,  and  pure  as 
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water  could  be^  it  rushed  down  to  its  pebbly  bed — a  sight  ao 
oharming  to  my  ejes,  long  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  the  interior 
IbrestB,  that  I  sat  for  some  lime  and  literally  feasted  my  eyeaf* 
upon  it 

^en  came  an  attempt  to  have  a  view  from  the  bottom.  Aft- 
er some  difficult  climbing  we  got  to  the  bottom,  and  looking  up, 
beheld,  under  the  M,  a  hole  in  the  perpendicular  &oe  of  the 
rock,  which  formed  evidently  the  mouth  of  a  cavenL 

I  detennined  to  enter  this.  We  lit  some  torches.  I  took  mj 
*  revolver  and  gun,  and,  accompanied  by  two  men,  made  good  my 
entrance  without  getting  wet  Once  inside,  where  probably  man 
had  never  belbre  stood,  we  excited  the  astonishment  of  vast  nom* 
bers  of  huge  vampire  bats,  who  fluttered  around  our  lights,  threat- 
ening each  moment  to  leave  us  in  darkness,  and  the  motion  of 
whose  v.  iiius  iillt  d  the  cavern  with  a  kind  of  dull  thunderous  rour. 

When  wc  had  advanced  about  one  hundred  jards  from  the 
mouth  we  came  to  a  stream  or  jmddle  of  water  extending  entire- 
ly across  the  floor  and  barring  our  way.  My  men,  who  had  gone 
thus  far  under  protest,  now  desired  to  return,  and  urged  me  not 
to  go  into  the  water  or  beyond,  because  all  sorts  of  wild  beasts  and 
snakes  were  Pi^re  to  be  lying  in  wait  for  us.  At  the  word  snakes 
I  hesitated,  lor  I  confess  to  a  great  dread  of  serpents  in  the  dark 
or  in  conliaed  places,  where  a  snake  is  likely  to  get  the  advantage 
of  a  man. 

Peering  into  the  darkness  beyond,  I  thought  I  saw  two  bri^t 
sparks  or  coals  of  eyes  gleaming  savagely  at  us.  Without  think- 
ing of  the  consequences^  I  leveled  my  gun  at  the  shining  objects 
and  fired.  The  report  for  a  moment  deafened  ua  Then  came  a 
redoubled  rush  of  the  great  hideous  bats ;  it  seemed  to  me  millioiis 
on  millions  of  these  animals  suddenly  launched  out  on  us  ftom  all 
parts  of  the  surrounding  gloom;  our  torches  were  extinguished 
in  an  instant,  and,  panic-struck,  we  all  made  for  the  cavem*s  mouth 
— I  with  visions  of  enraged  snakes  springing  after  and  trying  to 
catch  up  with  me.  We  were  all  glad  enough  to  reach  daylight 
once  more,  and  I  think  my  men  could  not  have  been  penuaded  to  * 
try  the  darkness  again. 

The  scene  outside  was  as  charming  as  that  within  was  hideous. 
I  stood  long  looking  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  I 
met  in  Africa.  Before  me,  the  little  stream,  whose  Ml  over  the 
cM  behind  me  filled  the  whole  forest  with  a  gentle  roar,  ran  on 
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between  steep  banks  which  sometimes  seemed  almost  to  meet  and 
hide  it.  Away  down  the  valley  we  could  see  its  course,  trnecd 
like  a  silver  line  over  the  plam,  finally  losing  itself  to  our  sight  m 
a  denser  part  of  the  forest  The  valley  itself  was  a  pleasant  wood- 
ed plain,  which  it  seemed  the  hand  of  man  had  not  yet  disturbed, 
and  whence  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  chatter  of  monkeja^  and 
hxun  of  inseots  came  up  to  us  in  a  oonfasion  of  Bounds  yay  pleas- 
ant to  the  ear. 

We  oould  not  loiter  long  oyer  this  soene,  however.  I  was  anz« 
ions  to  get  to  the  sea-shore,  and  we  set  off  again  to  make  as  good 
progTQBB  before  dark  as  poflsible.  The  forest  abounded  in  vines, 
wbidi  ireie  ereiy  moment  getting  in  our  way,  and  biieni,  which 
were  even  worse,  so  that  traveling  in  ibe  daric,  if  we  had  to  do  it, 
was  like  to  be  vexy  unpleasant  The  whole  of  this  country 
abounds  in  Htde  rivulets  and  streams,  which  take  thdr  rise  in 
these  first  hills  which  we  were  eroflsing  this  afternoon  and  nm 
down  toward  the  seashore,  some  losing  themselves  ere  getting 
there,  and  others  emptying  thdi  tiny  loads  of  fiesh  water  into  the 
great  Atlantia 

I  suppose  the  elephants  like  plenty  of  water ;  we  found  our- 
selves almost  contmually  croi^siiig  or  following  clLphants'  tracka 
Indeed,  my  men  walked  very  cautiously,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  herd.  But  they  are 
very  shy  in  this  part  of  the  country,  bein,L^  much  chased  for  the 
ivory;  and  keep  a  good  watch  for  their  enemy,  man. 

At  k«t  the  country  became  quite  flat,  the  elephant-traeks 
ceased,  and  presently,  as  we  neared  a  stream,  we  C4ime  to  a  man- 
grove s^vamp.  It  was  almost  like  seeing  an  old  friend,  or  an  old 
eneray,  i'or  the  reminiscences  ol'  musquitocs,  tedious  navigation, 
and  malaiia  which  the  mangrove-tree  brought  up  in  my  mind, 
were  by  no  means  pleasant  From  a  mangrove-tree  to  a  man- 
grove swamp  is  but  a  step.  They  never  stand  alone. 

Presently  we  stood  once  more  on  the  banks  of  the  little  stream 
whose  dear,  pellucid  waters  had  so  charmed  me  a  little  £ulher  up 
'oooutiy.  Now  it  was  only  a  swamp.  Its  bed,  no  longer  narrow, 
was  spread  oyer  a  flat  of  a  milCi  and  the  now  muddy  waters  me- 
andered alowly  through  an  immense  growth  of  mangroves^  whose 
roots  extended  entirdy  across  and  met  in  the  middle,  showing  iheir 
huge  zounds  above  the  mire  and  water,  like  the  folds  of  some  vast 
seipent 
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It  was  high  tide,  and  there  was  not  a  canoe  to  be  had.  To 
sleep  on  this  side  among  the  mangroves  and  be  eaten  up  by  mus- 
quitoes,  was  not  a  pleasant  prospect,  and  to  me  there  seemed  no 
other.    But  my  men  were  not  troubled  at  all.    We  were  to  cro®  -J 
over,  quite  easily  too,  on  the  roots  which  projected  over  the  war 
ter's  edge,  and  which  lay  from  two  to  three  feet  apart  at  irrej 
distances.  It  seemed  a  desperate  venture ;  but  they  set  out^  juin|^* 
ing  like  monkeys  from  place  to  place,  and  I  followed,  ex 
every  moment  to  £U1  in  between  and  stick  in  the  mud,  perhaps 
be  attacked  by  some  noxious  reptile  whose  rest  my  faHl  would 
turb.  I  had  to  take  off  my  shoes^  whose  thick  sdes  mads 
more  likely  to  slip.  I  gave  all  my  baggage,  and  guns,  and 
tols  to  ihe  men,  and  then  conmienced  a  journey  whose  like  I 
never  to  take  again.  We  were  an  hour  in  getting 
hour  of  continual  jumps  and  hops.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  a 
behind  me  flopped  into  the  mud,  calling  out "  Omemba"  in  a  fri^k^ 
ened  voice. 

Now  "omemba"  means  snake.  The  poor  fellow  had  put  his 
hand  on  an  enormous  black  snake,  and,  feeling  its  cold,  slimy 
scales,  let  go  his  hold  and  fell  through.  All  hands  immediately 
began  to  run  fik^ter  than  before,  and  to  shout  and  make  all  kinds 
of  noises  to  frighten  the  serpent.  But  the  poor  animal  also  took 
fright,  and  began  to  crawl  away  among  tlic  branches  as  flist  as  he 
could.  Unfortunately,  his  fright  led  him  directly  toward  some 
of  us ;  and  a  general  panic  now  ensued,  every  body  running  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  danger.  Another  man 
fell  into  the  mud  below,  and  added  his  cries  to  the  general  noiaSL 
I  came  very  near  getting  a  mud-bath  myself  but  luckily  X  escaped 
But  my  feet  were  badly  cut  up. 

At  last  we  were  safe  across,  and  I  breathed  firedy  onoe  mom. 
A  little  way  fiom  the  edge  of  the  swamp  we  came  to  our  resting* 
place,  the  village  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  named  King  Apouron. 
He  came  out  to  meet  me ;  guns  were  fired,  and  the  usual  Afiieaa 
welcome  of  shouts  and  dances  ^one  through  with,  and  then  we 
entered  the  village,  where  Alapay  and  Apouron  began  the  cere- 
monies of  introduction ;  the  former  giving  a  short  account  of  my 
various  adventures  in  his  village,  and  the  latter  listening  with  ap* 
parent  interest,  and  once  in  a  while  exclaiming,  in  a  wondering 
way,  "I  do  not  know  whv  our  white  man  went  to  your  bush- 
country  1   I  do  not  know  why  he  should  go  there  I" 
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While  these  ceremonies  were  going  on,  I  walked  to  the  edge  of 
thie  Tillage  and  took  a  long  look,  for  before  me  lay  onoe  more  the 
ocean  and  Consoo  Bay.  I  had  often  on  this  trip  wished  myself 
back  here,  and  it  was  viih  no  slight  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Qod, 
who  had  prownrod  me  tinongh  all,  thai  I  looked  onoe  more  at 
the  ocean* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Up  the  MooDdah. — Vexations  of  a  Traveler  in  Africa. — !^angiOT8  SwsnqML^ 
Mbicho  Hen  rott  off.— -Badiikoiiay  again.^MlMionMfy  Stadon.— Tlis  Bar-md 
IVado^Mamwr  of  gettiag  Bw-wood.— 'The  IndiiFiiibber  Yine.^Hov  Bolte  ■ 
gathered. — Torturing  a  Woman. — AdTOitam  irith  •  niU  BoU.— I^jing  out  te 
G«iiie.-"BaUock  uid  Leopard.— 'Birds. 

It  mis  now  near  the  end  of  October,  and  ihe  rainy  season  Bad 
fidrly  set  in.  I  detennined,  after  some  consideration,  to  make 
a  trip  up  the  Moondab  before  going  to  the  Gaboon;  hoping,  in- 
deed, to  mn  lip  the  Moondah  and  cross  the  narrow  land  which 

ecparates  tli;it  stream  fi  um  tlie  Gaboon,  and  thus  return  down  the 
latt<?r  to  my  licad-quarLcrs. 

My  specimens  were  sent  to  Corisco.  I  received  a  supply  of 
goods  which  would  sulTn-c  for  buying  food  up  the  Moondah;  and 
havinpr  settled,  after  sumo  palaver,  with  Apourou,  who  thought 
the  less  goods  1  took  with  me  the  better  he  should  be  off,  I  at  last 
got  off  on  the  30th  of  Octo>)er. 

The  process  of  making  ready  for  such  au  expedition  as  this  is 
very  tedious,  especially  if  the  traveler  is  at  the  mony  of  the  king 
of  a  small  village.  I  had  to  rent  my  canoe,  buy  my  masts,  midce 
my  sails,  go  round  through  the  village  and  purchase  my  pad- 
dles, and  finally  I  had  to  engage  my  men.  When  all  this  was 
done,  the  goods  packed  aboard,  and  good-by  said,  I  had  been  ten 
days  engaged  in  preparations.  Time  is  of  no  yalue  to  the  Af- 
rican. 

We  had  a  head  wind,  bat  nevertheless  saw  the  mouth  of  the 
Moondah  toward  afternoon  of  our  sailing  day.  The  tide  was  rtm- 
ning  out,  and  against  ns,  and,  as  the  wind  was  still  ahead,  oor 
progress  was  slow ;  bat  it  gave  me  an  opportnnity  to  kill  some  of 
the  birds  which  come  down  here  to  get  their  living,  on  aooount 
of  the  abundance  offish  found  here.  The  shore,  the  mud  islands^ 
and  the  waters  all  around  were  alive  with  these  birds.  Here  a 
flock  of  pelicans  swam  along  majestically,  keeping  at  a  good  dis- 
tance from  Qur  boat ;  there  a  long  string  of  flamingoes  stietcfa* 
ed  alon^  the  muddy  shore,  looking,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  line 
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of  fire  f  and  wlimver  the  mud  peeped  oat  of  ihe  water  there  were 
heroDfly  cnmes,  guile  of  vaiboe  kinds^  while  a  tree  on  the  ehoie 
was  csovered  with  a  flodc  of  the  beautifiil  ^sfrettafiamostrit,  whose 
pure  white  feathets  looked  like  enow  in  tiie  distRnce. 

Toward  sunset  we  arrived  at  ^e  Shekiani  village  where  I  in- 
tended to  stop.  The  king  I  had  known  before,  and  thought  he 
would  help  me  up  flxrther.  This  village  kty  at  the  top  of  one  of 
the  only  two  hills  i  saw  on  the  Mooiiduh,  and  these  are  both  at 
its  mouth.  It  is  throughout  a  low-banked,  swampy  stream,  over- 
run with  mangroves,  and  half  dry  when  the  tide  runs  out  It 
\ised  to  afford  a  good  deal  of  India-rubber,  and  the  bar-wood  trade 
is  always  very  brisk ;  also  it  produees  a  little  beeswax,  and  a  trifle 
of  ebony  and  ivory.  Thus  the  Shekianis  are  known  to  white  men, 
who  come  there  often  in  their  vessels  to  trade  with  them.  Sev- 
eral thousand  tons  of  bar- wood  are  taken  annually. 

On  the  5th  of  November  I  started  with  a  new  crew  up  river. 
I  found  one  vast,  continuous  mangrove  awamp,  in  which  no  vil- 
lages could  be  found — these  lying  mostly  away  from  the  main 
stream  on  little  creeks,  whieh,  being  dry  at  low  tide^  could  be  vis- 
ited only  with  difiiculty.  From  these  gloomy  mangiove  Ibrests 
went  up  a  stench  of  decaying  matter  which  was  not  only  un- 
healthy, but  unpleasant  Add  to  this  the  constant  xiak  of  getting 
onr  canoe  on  a  mud-bank,  and  a  pendatent  drizzle  with  which  we 
were  &voied  all  day,  and  you  will  see  that  Ihe  day'&joum^was 
not  pleasant 

Near  sonset  we  oame  to  a  Mbiobo  viBage.  The  Mbicho  apeak 
a  variety  of  the  Shekiani,  and  we  could  therefore  make  ourselves 
understood.  I  spent  the  mght  here^  and  found  in  the  morning 
that  my  men  had  ran  away  with  the  canoe^  leaving  me,  fortanate- 

ly,  my  goods,  but  no  means  of  getting  ahead.  I  had  paid  them 
beforehand.  I  learned  that  they  had  had  trouble  with  a  village 
we  should  have  to  pass,  and  did  not  dare  to  go  hiqiier. 

The  Mbicho,  of  course,  were  delighted  to  have  me  ai  their  mer- 
cy, and  determined,  good  fellows,  to  make  as  much  out  of  me  as 
possible.  I  began  operations  by  feeing  the  kinp^ — privately,  of 
course — who  thereupon  told  his  people  that  I  wanted  mc  ii  and  a 
canoe,  and  that  I  was  his  dear^t  friend.  There  was  much  squab- 
Hng ;  and,  finally,  I  succeeded  in  engaging  four  men  to  go  with 
me  for  ten  yards  of  prints  each ;  but  not  to^iay — ^to-morrow.  To* 
morrow  is  the  £ivorite  word  in  A^ca, 
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Meantime  I  leanied  that  some  white  men  lived  farther  up,  and 
knew  at  once  they  must  be  missionaries,  whom  I  detenniaed  to 
see.  Accoxdingly,  next  morning,  we  started  again — ^this  time  in  a 
veij  small  canoei  and  with  no  conveniences  of  any  kind.  We 
were  still  among  mangrove  swamps ;  and  it  was  coiions  to  see 
that  the  branches  of  this  tree,  which  hnng  in  the  water  at  high 
tide^  and  wer^  hare  at  low  tide,  were  covered  thickly  wiih  oysters. 

l^tween  the  mad,  the  smdl,  and  the  hot  son,  which  pooled 
down  on  my  head  all  day,  I  got  a  violent  headache,  which  disap- 
peared only  when  we  came  to  a  sadden  and  beaatifol  change  of 
scenery.  Ahoat  forty  miles  fiom  the  moaih  of  the  Moondah  the 
tide  ceases  to  affect  the  river,  and  the  swamps  disappear.   As  we 
.were  sailing  along  we  came  to  a  turn  in  the  river,  rounding  which 
we  found  ourselves  in  what  seciiied  really  auothcr  land.  The 
mangroves  had  entirely  disapj^eared,  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
higher,  and  tiie  stream  itaelf  rolled  along  with  a  life-like  current 
between  its  well-defined  banks.    Palms,  and  the  nsnal  vegetation 
of  the  African  upland,  bordered  the  banks,  and  here  and  there 
larpo  tn  C3  project! rsf^  over  met  in  tlie  middle,  and  formed  a  tine 
arbor,  beneath  which  we  sailed,  relieved  of  the  burning  lays  of 
the  sun. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  small  creek,  and  rowing  up  that  £>r  a 
mile,  I  saw  before  me  a  nanow  path  which  was  to  lead  me  over 
to  tho  Ikoi  Greek,  where  my  fiiends  the  missionaries  were  living. 

The  Moondah  is  a  most  disagreeable  and  onhealthy  river— one 
vast  swamp,  which  seems  little  likely  ever  to  be  osefol  to  man. 
I  was  fi>roed  to  take  qninine  twice  a  day  while  going  ap^  and  the 
few  natives  who  Uve  near  its  banks  are  a  poor  set,  sickly,  and 
with  little  enefgy. 

Back  of  the  swamp^  however,  there  are  hills  and  a  high  ooon- 
try,  where  the  bar-wood-tree  eodsts  in  great  abondanoe.  The  na- 
tives cat  great  qoantities  of  it  every  year ;  and  if  it  did  not  grow 
fast  and  in  the  greatest  plenty  they  would  long  since  have  ex- 
hausted it,  as  well  here  as  oii  the  Muni  and  the  Gaboon. 

We  traveled  along  our  path  till  dark,  when  we  fell  in  with  a 
Bakalai  village.  The  people  wanted  me  to  stay,  but  their  mo- 
tions were  Fu?]»icinus,  and  I  would  not.  "We  got  torches,  and  I 
sent  a  man  ahead  and  kept  one  behind,  to  light  us  on  our  way. 
In  this  vilbc^e  I  saw  an  Albino,  his  face  quite  white,  and  his  hair 
flaxen — a  very  singular  sight 
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We  bad  not  gone  far  with  our  torches  when  I  had  the  mififbr- 
tane  to  step  into  an  army  of  bashikouaj  ants.  I  waB  ooTmd 
with  them  in  an  iustant,  and  screamed  for  help.  The  men  rush- 
ed for  me  and  helped  me  to  strip  myself,  which  done,  we  killed 
what  remained  oa  my  body.  For  a  few  minutes  I  suffered  the 
mo6t  £i%htfbl  tonnenti)  and  was  glad  enough  to  ha?e  all  the  hdp 
I  could  against  these  tenible  animaU 

Having  well  shaken  out  my  dotiieB^  I  pnt  them  on  again— 
having  gotten  out  of  the  way  of  the  anta^  of  ooane — and  we  pip* 
oeededL 

Wenestfoundthatwe  wero  on  the  wrong  load.  Weietraoed 
our  steps  and  got  into  the  right  path,  but  bad  gone  but  a  htde 
way  when  onoe  more  I  bad  the  misfortone  to  step  into  an  army 

of  bashikouay.   This  time  I  was  prepared.   In  an  instant  I  was 

stnpjM  d,  and,  though  I  was  severely  bitten,  yet  1  gut  oil'  ca^ai 
than  btjiorc. 

By  this  time  my  clothes  were  all  torn  to  pieces  by  the  sharp 
thorns,  and  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  company  of  the 
Bakalai  ras -als  would  have  been  better  than  this  traveling  by 
night ;  when  the  men  announced  that  we  were  now  nearing  the 
Ikoi  village.  I  was  completely  exhausted,  and  could  not  have 
walked  another  mile,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  never  to  trayel 
through  the  woods  again  by  night. 

The  natives  were  still  lying  about  their  fires  when  we  arrived 
in  the  vilkge,  and  I  was  shown  the  missionaries'  house,  knock* 
ing  whom  up^  I  found  to  my  joy  that  these  misnonaiies  who  now 
resided  here  were  both  old  friends  of  mine,  Ber*  Messm.  Best 
and  Pieroe,  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  They  were  filling  the  place 
foimerly  ooeupied  here  by  my  friend  Bev*  Mr.  Preston  and  his 
good  wife^ 

Here  I  fimnd  a  welcome,  and,  at  last^  onoe  more  a  real  bed  to 
sleep  upon,  and  had  some  qyportonity  to  rest  my  wearied  Umbs. 

Mr.  nid  Mis.  Best,  and  Mr.  and  Mis.  Preston,  and  Mr.  Pieroe  had 
Isbored  Ibr  some  years  among  the  Bakalsi  about  the  BcoL  They 
undeistood  the  Bakslai  language,  and  taught  the  children  here  in 
the  Scriptores  and  other  branches  of  knowledge  with  ocmsiderable 
success.  Let  me  give  here  an  account  of  a  day  of  the  li&  of  these 
missionaries. 

Every  body  rose  at  daybreak,  and  presently  after  a  little  bell 
called  the  servants  and  straugers  into  a  liitlc  roum  which  serves 
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as  parlor,  and  sitting-room,  and  library,  where  morning  prayers 
were  oflered  in  the  J^akalai  language;  tlie  Bible  being  read  also 
in  Bakalai  from  a  translation  made  by  Messrs.  Best  and  IVeston. 

Then  came  brealdast ;  after  whieh  the  scholars  }>layed  until 
nine  o'clock,  when  the  ringing  of  a  bell  called  them  to  school. 
School  was  opeiied  by  a  kymn  sung  by  all  the  children,  followed 
by  prayer.  Then  came  recitatioiia  of  the  classes.  They  seemed 
particularly  well  up  in  geography  when  I  vaa  there,  bat  had  just 
begun  arithmetie^  and  were  doing  immense  sums  in  addition. 
The  children  seemed  to  ei^ay  the  achooling;  and  as  the  mission- 
aries are  kind  to  them,  and  their  atadiea  are  not  yeiy  dif&cult, 
while  their  play-honra  are  long,  it  seems  natural  that  they  should 
like  it  Viom  twelve  to  two  was  recess ;  and  Ihen  the  girls  took 
lessons  in  sewing,  their  great  ambition  being  to  sew  well  enoogh 
to  make  shirts.  Alaoin  the  afternoon  the  boys  were  tanght  writ- 
ing, and  I  remarked  that  some  of  them  wrote  beantifbl  hands. 

The  people  abont  here  are  engaged  in  the  bar-wood  trade,  and 
a  good  deal  <tf  this  dye-wood  is  shipped  down  thu  craek  to  tlie 
Gaboon,  and  also  down  to  the  Moondah. 

Bar- wood,  as  I  have  before  explained,  is  a  red  dye-wood.  It  is 
the  trunk  of  what  the  natives  call  the  ego-trc^,  a  large,  tall,  very 
graceful  tree,  with  abundant  branches  high  up,  small  bright-green 
leaves,  and  a  buuuiiiul  smooth  reddish-colored  bark.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  forests  of  this  part  of  Africa.  In  fact,  the  supply 
may  be  considered  as  inexhaustible,  the  labor  of  bringing  it  to 
market  being  the  most  costly  part  of  its  production. 

Thoup!;h  oreat  traders,  these  natives  have  no  ideas  about  laying 
up  a  store  of  their  products  before  it  is  wanted.  This  is  what  de- 
tains trading- vessels  so  long  on  the  coast  When  a  vessel  comea 
for  bar-wood,  the  news  immediately  spreads  all  about  the  neigh* 
borhood,  and  the  men  bestir  themselves  to  get  a  supply  down. 
There  is  great  excitement  among  the  villages;  and  tiiis  partica- 
larly  if  it  happens  that  the  chief  of  the  village  has  friends  among 
those  to  whom  the  captain  has  "given  hh  trust" — ^that  is  to  say, 
those  with  whom  he  is  going  to  deal,  and  for  whom  he  has  bronght 
goods. 

Eveiy  man  immediately  goes  ont  to  the  toest  and  selects  a 
tree  for  himself  wlubh  he  bejgins  to  cut  down.  The  hardwood  of 
commerce  is  the  heart  or  main  part  of  the  trunk,  and  is  red.  The 
useftil  wood  is  surrounded  by  a  covering  of  white  sap-wood  about 
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two  inches  thick,  which  is  useless,  and  is  carefully  cut  o£  Then 
the  wood  ifl  oat  into  lengths  of  three  feet^  each  piece  weighing 
fioxn  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds.  The  &iher  and  his  children  cut 
and  ^lit  the  wood,  and  the  wives  cany  it  into  the  viUages^  and 
the  latter  Iherenpon  claim  a  distinct  part  of  the  letumsy  which 
thej  get|  though  often  unwillingly.  Bar*wood  is  so  low-priced  in 
Europe  that  the  natives  here  get  but  very  small  prices,  and  five 
dollaiB  for  a  hundred  billets  is  already  a  high  rate.  As  thdy 
have  to  carry  every  thing  down  to  the  sea  on  their  backs,  unless 
ihey  are  lucky  enough  to  live  near  rivers  or  creeks,  they  have  to 
work  hard  enough  for  the  little  they  get. 

The  India- rubber  vine  afforded  onc€  one  of  the  largest  exports 
of  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  caoutchouc  of  Africa  is  obtained 
from  a  vine  (called  dambo  by  the  natives),  and  not  from  a  tree. 
This  vine  is  of  iniiiiensc  length,  and  has  singularly  few  leaves, 
and  only  at  the  extremity  of  the  vina  The  leaves  are  broad, 
dark  green,  and  lance-shaped.  The  bark  is  rougli,  and  of  a  brown- 
ish hue.  A  large  vine,  is  often  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
To  get  the  best  India-rubber,  the  milk  must  be  taken  from  the  in- 
cision in  the  bark,  without  wounding  the  wood,  as  this  has  a  juice 
of  its  own,  which,  niixing  with  the  milk,  spoils  it. 

The  recently-growing  demand  for  this  product  has  induced  the 
natives  to  adulterate  it  with  the  milky  juice  of  various  trees  and 
vines  found  in  these  forests.  This  has  seriously  injured  theii 
trade,  but  will  probably  result  in  saving  this  valuable  vine  firom 
total  extinction  in  this  part  of  the  country.  This  disaster  was  like 
to  be  caused  by  the  fix>lish  improvidenoe  of  the  native  caoutchouc 
ooDectors,  who  bled  the  vines  at  so  many  pores  as  to  exhaust 
them  of  their  life-blood.  Thus,  some  yean  ago^  thousands  of 
vines  were  destroyed  annually ;  and  as  the  vine  is  of  slow  growth, 
and  the  milk  of  tibe  young  vine  is  ihin,  watery,  and  less  valuable^ 
they  have  Tery  mnik  injured  themselyes  and  the  xepntation  of 
their  goods  by  even  tapping  these. 

For  some  y^irs  the  trade  was  entirely  stopped ;  but  more  re- 
cently the  French  have  recommenced  it,  and  in  1859  an  Amer- 
ican vessel  was  sent  out  by  a  Kcw  York  house,  Messrs.  James 
Bishop  &  Co.,  to  get  a  cargo. 

The  caoutchouc-vine  grows  equally  well  in  low  and  high 
ground,  but  is  found  most  plentiful  in  the  valleys  and  bottom- 
lands along  the  Muni  and  oUier  rivers.   The  milk  taken  from  the 
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vines  growing  on  big)  i  ]  a  ads  is,  however,  thicker,  and  yieida  a  betr 
ter  article  of  India-rubbor. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  a  party  of  natives  setting  out  to 
gather  India-rubber.  I  once  aooompanied  sach  a  paitj,  mj  ob- 
ject being  game,  while  theiis  was  GBoatchouo.  For  several  days 
before  setting  out  the  women  were  busied  in  preparing  food,  and 
smokiug  the  boiled  manioc  which  is  their  principal  subsistenoa. 
The  men  meantime  making  ready  to  defend  themaelveB 
against  the  attadka  of  wild  beaata  bj  fiirbiahing  np  their  apean 
and  gnna.  Cat2aBBeB  and  knivea  were  ahaipened,  and  the  wooden 
pcta  in  wbieh  the  predona  jtdoe  waa  to  be  gathered  were  carefbl- 
ly  oolleoted  and  mikde  ready  for  transportation ;  while  othen  still 
prepared  the  wooden  moulds  in  which  the  juice  is  permitted  to 
solidify.  It  waa  a  pleasant  aoene  of  industiy  and  tsxclteinent 
The  negroes  rejoiced  beforehand  on  the  good  luck  they  hoped  to 
liavc. 

But  all  this  innocent  joy  wtw  destroyed  for  me  the  morning  be- 
fore we  set  out,  by  accidentall  y  st  iiinbling  across  one  of  those  acts 
of  barbarism  which  chill  the  bl^  )od  of  a  civilized  man,  thongh  but 
slightly  regarded  by  the  negroos.    T  was  hunting  in  the  woods 
near  the  village,  and  saw  sitting  on  a  tree  at  some  distance  a  pair 
of  beautiful  oreen  pigeons  {treron  nud{rostris\  which  I  wanted 
much  for  my  collection  of  birds.    By  dint  of  much  exertion  T 
penetrated  the  jungle  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  here  a  ghastly 
sight  met  my  eyes.   It  waa  the  corpse  of  a  woman,  young  evi- 
dently, and  with  features  once  mild  and  good.   She  had  been  tied 
up  here  on  some  infernal  aoonaation  of  witchcraft  and  tortured. 
The  torture  oonsiafced  in  lacerations  of  the  flesh  all  over  the  body, 
and  in  the  cuts  rvipe^ppera  had  been  rubbed.  This  is  a  common 
mode  of  tormenting  with  these  people,  and  as  devilish  in  ingenu* 
ity  aa  any  thing  could  well  be.  Then  tiie  corpse  was  deaerted. 
I  could  only  hope  the  poor  girl  died  of  her  wounds,  and  bad  not 
to  wait  for  the  slower  process  of  agonized  stanration  to  which 
audi  yiotims  are  le&  Will  the  reader  think  hard  of  me  that  I 
felt  it  in  my  heart  to  go  back  to  the  village  and  shoot  every  man 
who  had  a  hand  in  this  monstrous  barbarity?   But  what  would 
have  been  tlio  ii^^o?    Such  scenes  arc  constantly  occurring  in  all 
parts  of  heathen  Africa,  and  will-coutmue  till  Christianity  is 
spread  abroad  here,  and  in  its  light  these  heathen  barbarisQiS  pei^ 
ish.   I  fear  it  will  be  many  a  long  year  yet 
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Gloomy  and  Bayage  with  this  remembrance,  I  set  otft  with  the 
negroes,  whose  cheerful  songs  grated  harshly  on  my  ears.  I  won- 
dered how  people  ooold  aing  and  langh  after  committing  snch  a 

The  party  were  m  high  spiritB*  The  women  bore  on  their  de- 
voted badcB  ihe  OQoIdng  ntensila  and  oiher  neceesaiy  camp  eqni- 
X>age.  The  men  carried  only  their  arms.  We  tcayded  day, 
and  part  of  the  second  day,  ere  the  ground  was  reached.  At  hst 
the  Tines  grew  plenty,  and  the  party  stopped  to  leoonnoitre. 
Alter  a  two  hcnuB'  ezplorataon  the  men  returned  aolufied,  greaV 
ly  exaggerating,  of  course,  the  abundance  of  the  vines — they  ex- 
aggerate every  thing  —  but  all  agreeing  that  we  must  encamp 
where  we  were. 

Men  and  women  at  once  set  out  to  gather  large  leaves  with 
which  to  form  shelters  for  ourselves,  as  it  was  the  rainy  season, 
and  we  needed  to  be  protected  from  the  showers.  Branches  and 
leaves  were  also  collected  lor  onr  bods ;  and  a  huge  fire  was  built 
to  protect  us  from  the  incursioriri  <  f  l*'Oi)ards,  who  are  plentiful  in 
these  woods,  and  c^uite  daring  enough  to  attempt  a  meal  even  from 
so  large  a  party  as  ours. 

We  slept  close  around  the  camp-fire,  with  our  guns  in  readiness 
to  resist  any  yenturesome  leopards ;  bat^  for  this  nighty  only  heard 
the  terrible  roar  of  the  beast  at  a  distance. 

The  next  morning  each  man  took  his  own  funily  and  went  out 
on  an  independent  prospecting  tour.  These  negroes  have  no  idea 
of  working  together.  Though  they  set  out  in  a  huge  company, 
this  is  only  to  protect  themselves  against  wild  beasts.  Once  on 
the  ground,  ereiy  &mily  works  for  itself  hunting  vip  its  own  vines, 
and  canymg  away  separately  the  fruits  of  its  toil.  Thua  it  comes 
about  that  some  are  luc^  and  others  unludi^ ;  whence  originate 
quarrels,  accusations  of  theft,  often  fights,  in  which  the  weaker, 
^course,  is  the  sufEbrer.  The  scene  is  not  so  pastoral  as  it  might 
hei 

The  negroes  stsid  out  all  day,  and  at  night  came  in,  each  bear> 
ing  little  jars  of  milk  ga&ered  during  the  day.  The  milk  was 

now  poured  into  the  wooden  cylinders  in  which  it  is  permitted  to 
congeal ;  and  Lhcu  all  once  more  gathered  about  the  lire,  and  re- 
lated, with  much  noisy  declamation,  the  adventures  of  the  day. 

On  this  first  day  I  shot  several  niar(3  or  wild  buffalo  {Bos 
bracJiicheros),   It  is  a  very  savage  beast>  and  one,  which  I  only 
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woundedi  Attacked  me.  I  had  taken  good  aim,  but  my  bollel 
gtnick  a  vine  on  its  way  and  glanced  aside,  so  that,  instead  of  hit- 
ting the  beast  between  the  eyes,  I  only  wounded  him  in  the  body. 

It  was  a  huge  bull,  and,  turning  fiercely,  he  came  for  me  with* 
out  stopping  to  think.  I  had  but  a  moment  to  consider,  and  pro- 
dently  determined  to  run,  for,  though  I  bad  my  second  barrel  in 
xesenre,  the  crash  of  the  infuriated  bull  was  too  powerfuL    As  I 
turned  to  make  my  escape,  I  found  my  foot  hopelessly  caught  in 
a  tough  vine.  I  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  bull  dashing  toward  me^ 
head  down  and  eyes  aflame,  tearing  asui^der  the  vines  which  bai^ 
red  his  progress  as  though  they  had  been  threads.   I  had  been 
nervous  a  moment  before ;  but  now,  turning  to  meet  the  enemy, 
felt  at  once  my  nerves  firm    a  ruck,  iiud  my  whole  system  braced 
for  the  emergency. 

All  depended  on  one  shot,  for,  entangled  as  I  was,  if  I  missed 
the  bull  would  not  I  waited  a  seeond  more  till  he  was  w^ithin 
five  yards  of  me,  and  then  fired  at  his  head.  He  gave  one  loud, 
hoarse  bellow,  and  then  (tliank  God  i)  tumbled  at  my  feet,  almost 
touching  me,  a  mass  of  dead  ilesh. 

The  hunt  after  wild  boar  was  my  daily  amusement,  and  by  its 
means  I  supplied  the  whole  camp  with  meat;  but  the  finest  ex* 
periencc  of  this  trip  I  must  now  relate.  Arming  myself  one  even- 
ing and  blacking  my  &ce  with  charooal,  as  was  my  fashion  in  all 
my  hunts — nothing  seems  to  catch  the  eye  of  a  wUd  beast  of  this 
country  so  quickly  as  a  white  face — went  out  of  sound  of  the 
encampment^  and  m  what  I  knew  to  be  a  walk  of  the  buffido,  and 
lay  down  under  the  shelter  of  a  huge  ant-hill  to  watch  for  game.  It 
was  a  starlight  night,  but  in  the  forest  there  was  a  sombre  light,  in 
which  such  a  flpectaole  as  I  wished  for  would  have  shown  to  advan* 
tage.  Here  I  lay  for  one  hour,  two  hours,  three  houis,  and  heard 
no  sound  but  ihe  indistinguishable  medl^  which  so  eloquently 
tells  of  the  night-life  of  the  woods.  '  Once  in  a  while  the  cracking 
of  a  twig  and  b>  grunt  told  of  some  perambulating  pig ;  and  once  a 
whole  herd  of  deer  filed  past  me  in  fine  array,  never  knowing  my 
presence,  ;ls  I  was  luckily  to  windward  of  them.  At  last,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  I  fell  asleep.  How  long  I  dozed  I  do  not  know, 
but  was  awakened  with  a  start  by  an  unearthly  roar— a  yell — as 
of  some  animal  in  extreme  terror  and  agony. 

I  started  up,  looked  hurriedly  about  the  narrow  space  which 
was  open  around  me,  bat  saw  nothing.  The  woods  were  yet  re- 
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sounding  with  the  cry  which  had  so  startled  me.  And  now  a 
dull  booming  roar  succeeded,  and  I  could  guess  that  beyond  my 
sight,  out  in  some  other  open  space,  some  fortunate  leopard  had 
gaified  a  meaL  Determined  to  see  the  fight  if  poasiblei  X  made 
toward  the  Bounds,  and,  emerging  from  a  piece  of  wood,  saw  scud- 
ding across  the  pLuDf.aod  at  but  little  distance  from  me,  a  wild 
bull,  on  whose  neck  was  crouched  what  I  instantly  knew,  ftom 
the  natLves'  descriptioD,  to  be  a  leopard.  Vainly  the  poor  beast 
reared,  tossed,  ran,  stopped,  roared,  and  yelled.  In  its  blind  ter* 
ror  it  at  last  even  rosheid  against  a  tree,  and  nearly  tmnbled  over 
with  the  reodL  Bot  once  more  anguish  lent  it  strength,  and  it 
set  oat  on  another  race.  I  took  as  good  aim  at  the  leopard's  fig- 
nze  as  I  conld  and  fired,  but  witii  no  e£fect  that  I  could  disoover. 
The  exdtmg  spectade  lasted  but  a  minute ;  &en  the  buU  was 
lost  to  my  sight,  and  presently  his  roars  ceased.  Probably  the 
leopard  had  sacked  away  his  life,  and  was  now  feasting  on  bis 
prey. 

We  staid  a  week.  T:i  that  time  the  party  collected  five  hund- 
red pounds  of  Im  iia-rubber,  and  then  returned  with  cheery  songs 
to  the  village,  each  one  expecting  to  make  great  bargains  with  the 
Mpongwe  trader?,  or  with  white  men. 

To  return,  now.  to  my  regular  route,  from  which  this  has  been 
a  very  long  digression. 

The  country  about  the  Ikoi  Creek  seems  to  be  a  great  bird 
country.  During  my  stay  at  Mr.  ]3est's  I  killed  a  (rreni  many 
beautiful  birds,  some  rare,  and  two  of  hitherto  unknown  varieties. 
One  was  a  variety  of  the  partridge,  the  Frana^lin  squamatus,  a 
gray  bird,  whose  loud  call  was  heard  in  the  forests  every  cvcnmg 
calling  its  mate.  They  sleep  side  by  aide  on  a  particular  branch 
of  some  tree  where  they  have  their  home,  and  one  does  not  cease 
to  call  until  the  other  arrives  at  this  rendezvous.  The  other — 
a  very  curious  bird — has  been  since  named  the  Barhatula  du 
Chaillu.  It  is  a  really  beautiful  animal;  throat  and  breast  a 
glossy  blue-black;  head  scarlet;  a  line  of  canazy-yellow  running 
fiom  above  the  eyes  along  the  neck;  and  the  back,  which  is 
black,  covered  with  canaiy-yellow  spots.  This  singular  litlile 
bird  makes  its  nest  with  great  pains  and  long  toils  with  wood  of 
dead  trees*  The  male  and  female  settle  upon  a  tree  which  seems 
to  have  been  dead  a  sufficient  time  to  soften  the  wood  a  little, 
and  then  going  to  work  with  their  bills,  peck  out  a  droolar  open* 
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ing  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  perhaps  two  inches  deep.  TWa 
done,  they  dig  peq>endicularly  down  for  about  four  inches,  Tlie 
cavity  thus  made  is  their  nest.  Of  course,  as  they  are  small  birds, 
It  takes  them  a  long  time  to  perform  this  piece  of  carpentering— 
often  two  or  three  weeks.  Then  it  is  lined  sofUy,  and  the  &mak 
lays  her  eggs  and  hatches  them  in  security. 

From  the  Ikoi  Creek  I  letuined  without  inddent  or  adventure 
to  the  Gaboon. 
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CHAFTEBXL 

Ctmk  Nav^«dM,*lToelnnial  HaUto  of  the  Negroes— 'A  nyal  Vam^Beidi- 
twwL  — >CMio64miMhig.^Ogo<d»'liiiihd.«--A  gnat  KlBpliMit-hnntftr. — In  the 

Surf. — Shark  Hivcr. — PraiiiM.— ^ngatanga. — King  Bango. — An  Aadienoe  cf 
yaltv. — A  Bdl. — Barracoons. — Unwelcome  GoMt*— A  Slenr  in  the  OfflQgp-** 
I>edioe  of  the  Skre-trade  on  this  Coast.— Idols. 

Ht  stay  in  Qaboon  was  only  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  se- 
.  ciiie  my  flpedmem  and  send  them  on,  and  to  prepare  myself  f<»r 
atrip  to  CkpeZiopea.  Ivas  anzfons  toseeformyadftiiebaRa- 
ooons  of  the  slaye-tradeis,  as  well  as  to  hunt  the  wild  bnflUo^ 
which  is  Iband  in  great  nmnbeis  on  the  prairies  of  that  port  of 
the  interior. 

When  aU  was  ready,  I  placed  all  my  goods,  and  guns,  and 
ammunition  in  one  of  the  immense  canoes  which  the  Mpongwe 
niake,  and  we  started  for  Mbatu  Creek,  on  which  l:i  v  the  planta- 
tion of  iny  old  friend  King  iiompochombo,  or  Eoi  Dennis,  as  the 
French  call  him. 

AVu  entered  the  Mbata  Creek  at  four  P.M.,  and  paddled  up  and 
up,  the  stream  growing  narrower  all  the  time,  and  more  overhung 
with  trees,  till  about  midnight  the  men  had  to  pull  the  canoe 
through  the  brushwood,  which  made  more  swamp  than  creek. 
This  brought  us  pretty  soon  to  where  there  was  no  more  creek, 
and  then  we  found  ourselves  on  the  royal  plantation. 

Mj  baggage  was  immediately  taken  to  the  king's  first  wife's 
hoose.  Thoo^  so  late,  or  rather  now  getting  ear/y,  the  people 
weie  not  asleep.  It  is  a  singular  habit  the  Afiricans  have,  and 
yety  like  the  highest  class  of  socie^  in  onr  own  cities — they  do 
not  sleep  at  night,  but  lie  about  their  fires  and  smoke  and  tell 
stories,  dozing  off  all  day  afterward.  I  was  not  soiprised,  there- 
fine^  to  find  the  Princess  Akeiai  lying,  with  three  or  fonr  other 
women,  near  a  huge  fire  (the  thennometer  was  at  86^)  amoking 
li«r  pipe^  and  saying  she  was  glad  to  see  me. 

Howerer,  all  was  busy  in  an  instant  The  princess  honied  off 
to  cook  me  some  plantains  and  fish  which  her  slayes  were  pre- 
panbag,  and  which  I  greatly  enjoyed,  for  onr  day's  journey  had 
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made  me  hungry.  A  fire  was  Luiit  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  of 
the  house  which  I  was  to  occupy,  and  around  this  neveral  of  the 
king's  wives  assembled,  while  the  queen  busied  herself  in  prepar- 
ing a  comer  for  my  sleeping  accommodations.  For  bed  I  had  a 
mat — simple  enough,  but  not  so  hard  for  the  bones  as  the  bamboo 
couch  1  had  enjoyed  at  Mbcnc's;  and  there  wrts  added  to  my 
mat,  in  this  case,  the  unusual  luxury  of  a  musquito  netting,  hj 
help  of  which  I  was  able  to  enjoy  a  good  sleep. 

The  negroes  are  very  hospitable  and  kind,  but  genecallj'  Tecj 
poor  and  dirt^^.  However,  it  does  not  seem  dirt  to  them;  and  as 
for  their  poor  half-starved  lives,  they  enjoj  them  as  thoagk  no 
miseiy  was  in  ihe  world ;  till  death  or  great  distress  oomea^  and 
then  tiieir  sonow  is  something  tenible— liter&Qy  a  sonow  willi- 
out  hope. 

King  Bompophombo's  people  are  among  the  most  ihriviiig  of 
the  Mpongwe.  The  plantations  where  I  now  was  belong  to  them, 
^     and  are  the  most  floonshing  I  saw  any  where  on  the  coasts  Tbe 
village,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Mbata  Creek,  is  snrronnded 

by  a  fertile  prairie,  which  was  now  in  full  cultivation.  The  people 
have  :i  urfat  many  slaves,  and  the  women  seem  really  to  have  a 
taste  or  iikmg  for  agricultural  o])crations — perhaps  because  in  their 
Gaboon  villages  they  have  before  tliem  only  Sandy  Point,  a  long 
sandy  flat,  where  nothing  will  p  r  vw.  Here  I  saw  on  every  hand, 
and  for  several  miles  in  all  directloii^^,  fields  of  ground-nuUs,  plant- 
ains, corn,  sugar-cane,  ginger,  yanit:,  manioc,  squash  (a  great  favor- 
ite with  ail  the  negroes) ;  while  near  their  little  huts  were  growing 
the  paw-tree,  the  lime,  the  wild  orange,  together  with  abundance 
of  plantains  and  pine-apples.  The  life  of  peaceful  industry  thejr 
led  here  really  gave  me  a  high  opinion  of  this  little  nation,  who 
have  greater  persistence  in  this  dircotion  than  any  of  their  fellows 
I  have  seen.  They  seemed  even  to  care  for  animals,  for  eveiy 
where  I  saw  goats,  and  the  diminutive  African  chickens. 

The  king  was  at  his  town  on  the  coasfe,  but  had  given  oxdeis 
to  have  me  forwarded  on  to  Gape  Lopez,  Sangatanga,  the  chief 
town  of  ihe  Gape^  being  about  sixty  miles  ftom  Mbata.  The  king 
gives  himself  no  trouble  about  this  beaulaful  plantation,  and  visite 
it  only  during  the  dry  season.  Indeed,  I  suspect  that  he  has  lit' 
tie  authority  ihere^  the  queen  ruling  supreme,  managing  every 
ihing,  and  ordering  the  labor  of  the  slaves  and  the  succession  of 
the  agricultural  operations.   Occasionally  she  sets  her  own  hand 
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to  the  planting,  which  is  the  labor  of  the  women,  the  men  catting 
down  and  buming  the  bushes,  which  spring  up  with  such  terrible 
rapidity  wherever  the  African  aoil  is  left  for  a  season  untouched* 
As  I  intended  to  spend  some  monthB  in  the  Cape  Lopez  coun- 
try, I  had  brought  from  Gaboon  a  yery  inconyenient  quantity  of 
luggage,  which  was  to  be  transported  orerlaad  to  Saogatanga 
fboxa  here,  Mbata  being  the  head  of  navigation  in  this  directuHL 
To  cany  my  three  heavy  chests  of  trade-goods,  200  pounds  of 
coaiae  powder,  half  a  hundred-welglit  of  tobacco,  60  pounds  of 
shoti  three  double-baneled  guns,  together  witii  hams,  boxes  of 
crackers,  bottles  of  wine^  brandy,  and  oil,  woolen  blankets  fbr 
camping,  and  camp  cookhig  utensila  (I  never  dared  to  eat  food 
cooked  in  the  native  pots,  from  a  fear  of  what  was  in  them  before) 
— to  carry  all  this  required  some  thirty  men.    ThihC  I  iLsked  tlic 
queen  for  next  morning,  saying  that  i  would  give  each  man  five 
fathoms  of  cotton  cloth,  some  beads,  and  tobacco.    She  made  no 
dilBBiculty,  but,  of  course,  several  days  were  required  to  get  every 
thing  ready  for  a  start. 

Finally  all  was  prepared,  and  wc  started.  Our  way  Ird  n?^  for 
ten  or  twt^lvc  miles  of  fine  prairie,  interspersed  with  occasional 
hills,  and  making  altogether  a  beautiful  country  for  agriculture. 
South  of  the  Gaboon  the  country  changes  very-  much,  and  is  gen- 
erally less  rough,  and  better  adapted  to  the  growing  of  yams 
and  other  farm  products  than  any  I  saw  to  the  north.  Here,  as 
we  traveled  along,  we  came  occasionally  upon  the  bamboo  huts 
of  slaves  who  lived  here,  far  away  from  their  Mpongwe  masteiB 
on  the  coast,  and  tilled  the  soil  on  their  own  account^  sending  a 
tribute  of  its  products  down  to  the  sea-side  whenever  canoes  came 
up  the  Mbata  for  it.  They  seemed  quite  happy,  as  they  were 
certainly  independent,  for  dayes*  The  old  men  ttod  women  Jay 
lazily  in  ftont  of  th^  little  huts  smoking;  and  on  every  hand 
were  smiling  fields  of  plantains^  manioc,  peanuts^  and  yama 

Toward  twelve  c^dook  we  approached  the  sea,  and  could  hear 
the  distant  boom  of  the  snr£  Presently  the  sky,  before  clear,  be- 
came overcast^  and  before  long  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 
storm — almost  a  tornado.  Jt  thundered  and  lightened  violently, 
and  rained  as  it  rains  only  in  Africa.  We  rushed  for  a  little 
hut  we  saw  before  us,  and  were  kindly  received  hy  an  old  negro 
and  his  wife,  who  lived  there.  In  about  an  liour  nil  was  over, 
and  the  skj  was  again  clear.   These  storms  are  fre<^uent  here  in 
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the  season,  and  soinctimes  do  much  damage,  tearing  down  trees, 
and  overwhelmii\g  the  plantations  in  niin. 

Half  an  hour's  walk  brought  us  to  the  bench,  along  which  we 
now  had  to  walk.  The  soft  sand  made  our  travel  exhausting;  I 
was  forced  to  take  off  my  shoes,  as  I  sank  down  above  my  ankles 
at  every  step.  Thia  lasted  the  whole  day,  aad  I  was  glad  when 
night  came  and  we  stopped  Mj  men  bore  it  better  than  I» 
though  they  bad  heavy  loads  to  carry.  Thou^  our  walking  was 
bad,  the  scenery  was  often  very  fine.  On  one  side  was  the  loU- 
ing  8^  and  on  the  other  the  dark-green  Ibrests,  coming  down  ui 
seemingly  impenetrable  masses  nearly  to  the  shore.  Eveiy  mUe 
or  BO  a  creek  cut  its  way  thiongh  this  mass  of  green,  and  wound 
its  devious  course  into,  ^e  interior,  having  a  curious  appearance 
— canal-like — ^firom  the  way  in  which  the  vegetation  began  on 
^  very  banka^  in  the  'same  solid  masses  which  presented  thdr 
fronts  seaward.  It  was  a  real  solitude,  the  roar  of  the  sea  break- 
ing the  grim  silence  of  the  forest  only  to  make  that  more  im- 
pressiye.  From  time  to  time  we  reconrnized  the  lonesome  cry  of 
the  chimpanzee,  who  is  the  chief  iiiliabiiaut  of  these  wilds. 

Just  at  sunset  we  came  upon  a  beautiful  little  prairie  or  natural 
clearing  set  right  into  the  middle  of  tlic  woods,  and  received  an 
unexpected  welcome  from  the  owner  of  some  huts  we  saw  in  front 
of  us.  He  proved  to  be  a  Mpongwe  named  Mbouma,  whom  I 
had  known  at  Gaboon.  lie  had  come  hither  to  spend  the  dry 
season  in  making  canoes,  the  trees  surrounding  his  little  clearing 
being  of  unusual  size.  He  had  chosen  for  the  scene  of  his  labors 
one  of  the  prettiest  spots  I  ever  saw  in  Africa.  The  little  prairie 
was  a  mile  long  by  perhaps  one  third  of  a  mile  wide,  perfectly 
dean,  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  which,  when 
the  sun  lay  on  it  next  morning,  shone  with  a  golden  gloiy.  The 
very  leasts  of  the  £:>reBt  seemed  to  rejoice  in  its  piettiness;  mon- 
keys leaped  nimbly  along  Ihe  trees  on  its  skirts^  and  the  song  of 
the  biida  in  the  morning  gave  a  chann  to  the  whole  scene  which 
few  of  the  Afiican  wilds  can  boast 

Mbouma  had  moved  hither  temporarily,  bat  wiih  his  whde 
ftmily,  wives,  children,  and  slaves.  They  had  built  temporary 
shelters,  rude  but  suflficient  leaf-roofed  huts,  and  lived  in  a  kind  of 
extended  picnic.  He  showed  me  some  immense  trees  he  had  cut 
down,  and  which  were  intended  for  eanoes.  Several  of  these  ves- 
sels were  already  completed  and  ready  to  launcL  A  Mpongwe  ca- 
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noe  is  sometimes  of  very  considerable  size.    Mbouma  had  one  fin- 
ished, wLicii  ^vas  60  feet  loug,  8^  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep.  The 
process  of  canoe-buildmg  in  very  siniplc.    The  tree  is  felled,  cut 
to  the  requisite  length,  divested  of  limbs,  if  any  are  in  the  way, 
and  then  fire  is  applied  to  burn  out  the  inside.    This  fire  is  care- 
fully watched  and  guided  till  all  the  inside  is  eaten  awuy.  Then 
the  mpano,  thtj  native  adze,  is  used  to  trim  all  off  neatly,  and  to 
give  shape  to  the  outside.    They  know  very  well  how  to  do  this; 
and  their  larger  canoes  are  very  stout  and  reliable  craft,  in  which 
considerable  coasting  voyages  are  sometimes  made.  Unfortu- 
nately the  making  of  the  canoe  is  mostly  the  least  part  of  the 
work.   Tho  canoe-tree  (for  only  one  kind  of  tiee  is  used  for  this 
pnipose)  grows  almost  invariably  some  miles  away  from  the  wa- 
ter, and  the  xmlocky  boat-builder'a  greatest  undertaking  is  the 
laimch.   Often  they  have  to  transport  a  sizty-fbot  canoe  eight  or 
ten  miles  overland  to  the  nearest  creek  or  river.  In  this  case 
they  cat  a  path  throogh  the  woods,  and  on  this  lay  rollers  at  two 
feet  vptai,  on  which,  with  much  troablcy  the  little  vesBel  is  push- 
ed along; 

Mbouna  was  yeiy  £>rtonat6  in  his  choice  of  locality.  Bis  &r^ 
thest  canoe  was  bnt  two  miles  from  the  seashore,  and  he  thon^t 
his  labor  easy  enough  But  he  was  forced  to  send  all  his  canoes 
by  sea  to  the  GabooL 

Idttle  prairies  like  this  of  Mbonma's  oocnned  constantly  be- 
tween this  and  Sangatanga,  and  gave  me  a  good  opinion  of  the 
value  of  this  country  for  purposes  of  civilized  life.  They  were 
great  relic to  the  dreary  journey. 

We  continued  to  skirt  the  sca-ahoro,  our  aim  being  to  gain  a 
Shekiuiii  village  where  we  purposed  to  stop  the  night.  In  the 
forenouii  I  shot  a  beautiful  black  and  white  fishing-eagle  (the 
(hjf  Kthienix  angolenais)^  which  sat  at  the  very  top  of  a  liuge  cotton- 
wood- tree  looking  gravely  down  into  the  blue  sea  below,  medi- 
tatiui--  its  finny  prey. 

At  three  o'clock  we  reached  a  village  where  the  chief,  Ogoula- 
Limbai  by  name,  turned  out  to  meet  us  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
nation,  which  consisted  of  thirty  men,  sixty  or  seventy  women, 
and  a  prodigious  number  of  children.  I  was  welcomed  and  con- 
ducted to  a  housed— a  real  house — ^the  most  convenient  and  sub- 
stantial I  had  met  among  the  wild  negroea  It  was  high,  had  a 
plank  floor,  and  was  really  wonderful  for  a  savage  chief's  abode. 
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It  had  several  rooms  partitioned  off  with  plank;  aiid  when  1  hua 
rested  and  talked  a  while  I  was  asked  into  another  room,  where  a 
new  surprise  awaited  me.  The  walls  of  this  room  were  covered 
with  wall-paper,  and  all  around  were  hung  little  pictures  of  ."mints. 
A  table  was  covered  -svith  a  real  cotton  cloth,  on  which  was  mj 
ilinncr,  which  I  was  now  a<k(Ml  to  eat.  The  ^>z<;cc  de  res^'sfaiiot 
was  a  splendid  roast  of  boar  meat,  juicy  and  fragrant.  The  wiM 
boar  is  yeiy  plenty  hereabouts,  and  makes  a  very  fine  roast. 

I  ate  unquestioning,  determined  to  satLsfy  niy  body,  before  I  aft- 
tempted  to  satisfy  my  mind  about  this  mystery  of  dyilizatioii  in 
a  rude  African  villaEfO  far  ixom  white  scttlementB. 

Finally  Ogonla-Limbai  eo^lained  all.   A  Portuguese  cazpen- 
ter,  left  eick  by  some  paaaing  slayer,  had  lived  with  him  fbr  • 
while  and  built  him  this  astonishing  honse ;  and  I  suppose  of  the 
Portngnese,  too,  my  black  fiiend  must  have  learned  the  table 
langements  and  the  ait  displayed  in  cooking  that  delicioiiB  boar 
roast  I  suppose  OgoularLimbai  n  i}  probably  have  been  onoe 
concerned  in  the  slave-trade ;  and,  though  he  cUd  not  mention  it^ 
this  would  aooomit  for  several  evidences  of  civilization  I  saw 
about  me.   However,  whatever  he  had  done,  he  does  not  dare 
now  to  set  up  a  slave-factory,  althouf^li,  doubtless,  his  heart  lougs 
to  do  so.    lie  i.s  a  viissal  ui  iLc  king  ui  Cape  Lopez,  who  claims  a 
monopoly  of  that  business,  and  would  soon  drive  him  ofiT  were  he 
to  attempt  to  set  up  on  his  own  hook.    Ogoula  is  the  only  Sbeki- 
ani  chief  who  has  been  permitted  to  settle  directly  on  the  sea- 
shore between  Gaboon  and  Capo  Lopf^z  —  the  king  of  the  latter 
place  suffering  no  such  attemjjt,  winch  he  fears  may  interfere  with 
his  present  sole  possession  of  a  most  lucrative  trade.    None  of 
these  Shekiani  fellows  dare  trade  directly  with  the  white  men. 
They  must  all  submit  to  the  extortions  of  their  neighbars  who 
ate  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the  sea-shore;  and  if  Ogouli  vrerelo 
attempt  direct  trade — ^though  he  has  the  finest  rhaTinfo  hin  town 
would  be  burned  down  in  a  week. 

Ogoula  has  the  rq>utation  of  bong  the  greatest  hunter  of  ele- 
phants in  all  the  country  about  here.  Ab  he  could  speak  Mpon- 
gwe,  he  told  me  some  of  his  adventures,  which  proved  indeed  that 
he  was  a  daring  and  expert  fbllow.  Going  out  to  the  hunt  one 
day  he  met  two  dephants.  Being  alone^  he  had  earned  but  one 
gun,  and  would  have  retreated  and  watdied  for  a  safer  chance; 
but  the  great  beasts  saw  him  and  did  not  give  him  opportunity. 
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He  was  obliged  to  make  a  stand,  and,  taking  good  aim,  killed  one 
elephant.  Unfortunately  it  was  the  female,  and  the  male,  seeing 
its  partner  fall,  immediately  rushed  at  him.  He  turned  to  retreat, 
and  caaght  his  iiDot  in  a  trailing  vine.  Tlie  more  he  struggled 
the  less  he  got  loosOi  and  meantime  his  pursuer  was  tearing  down 
every  thing  in  its  way,  and  was  almost  on  top  of  him  when  he  got 
his  foot  loose,  and  in  desperation  swung  himself  into  a  young  sap- 
ling which  stood  at  hand.  Scarce  had  he  done  this  when  the  ele- 
phant^ tmmpeting  with  rage,  was  beneath  hinu  He  s&isxd  the 
sapling  with  his  tnmk,  and  swayed  it  violentij  back  and  forth, 
deteimined  to  pnll  it  down.  But  as  it  swung  on  one  side,  Ogoa- 
la»  nimble  thiough  desperation,  was  able  to  catch  at  another  which 
stood  near,  and  when  the  elephant  seized  this  he  gave  himself  a 
great  swing  and  caught  the  outstretched  branch  of  a  huge  full- 
grown  tree,  climbing  to  a  safe  height  in  which  he  could  afford  to 
laugh  at  tbs  vain  rage  of  his  enemy. 

The  negroes  are  not  generally  good  marksmen,  but  they  have 
great  nimblencss  and  considerable  presence  of  mind,  and  often 
escape  in  situatiuiid  where  a  white  man  would  uio^iL  likely  be 
killed. 

As  my  men  were  very  much  exhausted  with  the  weight  of  my 
baggage,  I  asked  Ogoula  to  let  me  have  a  canoe,  which  he  did. 
The  road  to  Sangatanga  by  sea  was  a  little  farther,  but  a  good 
deal  easier  than  along  the  yielding  sand  of  the  sea-shore ;  po  the 
luggage  was  to  be  put  in  the  canoe,  and  I  and  part  of  the  people 
to  go  with  it 

I  slept  on  a  sofa-bed — another  relic  of  the  Portuguese — with 
a  negro  boy  to  fan  me,  and  a  torch  by  whose  smoke  it  was  hoped 
the  musquitoes  would  be  driven  off.  As  the  natives  here,  inolnd* 
ing  Ogoula  himself  are  great  thieves^  my  things  were  placed  in  a 
room  near  mine,  where  my  men  sleptk 

About  one  o'clock  I  woke  up,  roused  up  the  men,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sea-shore.  Here  we  found  ourselves  in  a  position 
so  usua],  and  so  characteristic  of  the  negroes'  dealings,  that  I  will 
describe  it  I  had  baigained  ibir  a  canoe  and  paid  for  it^  expect- 
ing,  of  course^  to  have  it  in  such  condition  that  we  could  use  it 

Now  we  ooold  find  no  paddles.  I  went  to  Ogoula,  who  said 
they  must  have  been  stolen,  but  offered  a  new  set  for  two  &th- 
cms  of  doth  and  two  bottles  of  rum, 

I  lefiised,  point  bhmk,  to  be  cheated. 
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Ogoula  frowned — ^looked  blacker  than  usual|  in  {2iC%  and  de- 
clined to  help  US. 

There  was  muck  "palaver,''  and  finally  one  of  my  men  gave 
his  own  cloth  and  got  the  paddles.  I  was  very  augry,  but  could 
do  nothing;  and  happily  Ogoula  was  just  in  the  same  state.  He 
thought  himself  ill  used  that  I  had  given  him  no  rum  (wliich  I 
never  carried  for  the  natives),  but  could  do  nothing — but  client 
Had  I  not  been  escorted  by  Rompochombu's  men,  no  doubfc  I 
would  have  had  trouble — probably  been  robbed. 

AVe  now  put  our  things  aboard,  got  in,  and  put  off.  The  surf 
was  high,  the  boat  deep  laden,  and,  unluckily,  we  got  caught  in  a 
mountain  of  a  breaker,  which  turned  us  over  in  an  instant  but  a 
few  yards  &om  the  shore,  and  8ent  us  all  into  the  water,  which, 
fortunatelj  for  me,  was  not  deep. 

Here  was  another  mess.  We  got  ashore  agm,  kindled  an  im> 
mense  fire,  and  then  my  men,  who  were,  as  all  the  coast  negroes 
are,  good  divers,  set  out,  and  in  an  amassingly  short  time  fished  up 
eTeiy  thing  we  had  lost  but  one  or  two  small  packageoL  I  was 
very  glad  to  find  my  guns  again,  for  without  them  I  should  have 
been  in  a  bad  box.  The  powder,  fortnnatdy,  had  been  so  care- 
fully  packed  that  it  was  not  ]i\jured;  and,  as  for  the  rest,  I  oame 
off  very  nicely. 

Last  of  all  the  paddles  were  bunted  up.  They  bad  been  wash* 
ed  ashore  a  long  distance  o£  Then  we  lay  down  by  ihe  fire  till 
dawn  and  dried  ourselyes,  and,  when  day  broke,  I  had  all  the 

things  again  put  into  the  boat^  and  sent  the  men  ofiT  to  make  theii 

way  around,  determining  myself  to  walk  overland. 

While  wo  lay  about  the  fire  I  kept  a  guud  look-out  for  my 
friead  Ogoula,  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing  his  liLscally  face  peer- 
ing at  us  thn)Ugh  the  darkness,  lie  came  down  when  he  saw 
himself  discovered,  and  expressed  himself  very  sorry ;  but  I  felt 
certain  that  if  we  had  been  in  confusion  I  should  have  been 
plundered.  These  negroes  seem  lo  be  unable  to  keep  their 
hands  oBl  property  that  has  been  cast  ashore  by  the  sea,  no  mat- 
ter how  slight  the  accident. 

I  set  out  with  one  party  to  carry  my  gun  and  show  me  the  way. 
Toward  noon  we  came  to  a  village,  where,  fortunately,  we  got 
something  to  eat,  for  I  was  very  hungry.  In  the  afternoon  we 
came  to  the  Shark  Biver ;  rightly  named,  for  its  mouth  was  actu- 
ally alive  with  huge  sharks,  who  swam  about  our  firaii  canoe  as 
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we  crossed  in  sucli  an  outngeouBly  fiuniliar  maamer  that  I  was 
rather  gliid  to  get  safely  across. 

The  negroes  boast  that  thjey  can  swim  the  river  without  dan- 
ger if  only  ibej  have  nothing  red  about  them ;  and,  in  hc%  all 
my  men  swam  across  without  accident^  first  carefully  conoealing 
thoee  parts  of  their  scanty  dress  wbioh  might  baye  the  obnoxious 
oolor.  They  also  offered  to  take  me  over  on  their  backs ;  but  this 
I  refbaed,  fiom  afear  that  the  sharks  migbt  make  an  exception  in 
mj  case  to  their  general  role.  These  fi^  are  here  held  sacred— 
which  may  hare  something  to  do  with  their  harmleaaness.  The  na- 
tiyes  believe  that  if  they  should  kill  one  there  would  be  no  safety 
fiom  ihdr  attacks  thereafter.  It  is  eerfainly  very  singular  that 
they  should  not  attack  men  in  the  water,  for  on  any  other  of  the 
numerous  points  on  tlic  coast  where  they  abound  a  man  would 
be  instantly  killed  did  he  venture  among  them. 

I  did  not  reach  Sangatanga  till  a  little  before  dark,  having  trav- 
eled sixteen  hours,  counting  an  hour's  rest  on  the  way,  and  I  never 
was  tired  and  footsore  in  my  life.  The  people  were  greatly 
gnrprised  at  the  feat — no  inconsiderable  one  under  an  African 
sun  and  over  beach-san^l,  for  the  distance  is  quite  forty  miles. 

The  prairies  grow  larger  and  more  important  as  the  traveler 
approaches  Sangatanga,  and  in  the  interior  they  form  a  still  larger 
portion  of  the  country.  The  change  is  very  curious  and  very  de- 
cided; as  north  of  the  Gaboon  such  a  thing  as  a  clear  patch  is  al- 
most unknown ;  all  being  vast,  dense,  hardly  penetrable  forest 
All  the  interior,  from  Gaboon  tf>  Sangatanga  and  Nazareth  Biver, 
is  hilly,  rolling  land,  and  contains  immense  prairie  tracts,  where 
the  buffido  has  hia  home  and  pastnre.  Each  clearing  is  lined 
with  dense  evergreen  forests^  where  the  buffido  spends  his  days, 
grazing  only  by  night;  and  these  forests  dielter  the  elephant,  leop* 
azdy  and  all  the  varied  &una  of  these  woods,  whidi  abound  great* 
ly  more  in  game  than  the  country  north  of  the  Gaboon. 

The  hills  above  Sangatanga  assume  very  fimtastic  shapes^  and 
are  many  of  them  quite  steep.  Along  their  sides,  where  th^  are 
bare,  they  are  covered  with  thousands  of  the  curious  hills  of  the 
white  ants  which  abound  hereabouts.  These  hills  or  nests  are 
about  two  feet  high^  and,  being  formed  like  flat-topped  toad-stools, 
such  as  are  common  in  our  meadows  afu  r  a  ruin,  iuok  in  reahty 
like  a  vast  assemblage  of  gigantic  mushroonis. 

My  men  found  me  shelter  for  the  night,  and  I  saw  nothing  of 
the  town  or  its  people  tiH  next  morning. 
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Sangatanga  is  set  upon  a  toleiablj  high  hill  fionting  the  sear 
shoiOi  between  which  and  the  town,  a  distance  of  about  two  milesy 
stretches  a  IotcIj  pTaiiie,  about  wldoh  are  scattered  nomezoaa  lit- 
tle villages.  The  view  is  charming,  for,  turning  the  eje  upward 
from  the  landscape  which  lies  at  one's  feet,  the  beholder  sees  Ix.^- 
fore  him  the  boundless  stretch  of  tlie  ocean,  whose  billows  seem 
pouring  in  to  overwhelm  the  shore.  I  never  tired  of  tliis  fine 
landscape,  which  was  doubly  refreshing  after  my  long  and  tediou5 
journeys  in  the  unpicturesque  regions  north  of  the  Gaboon, 
where  the  ooast-line  almost  every  where  is  a  deadly  swamp,  and 
the  interior  an  almost  lifeless  wilderness. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  I  stood  was  the  royal  resideDOpi 
where  dwelt  the  king  of  the  Qroungou  tribe-^called  the  Cape  Lo- 
pez people  by  the  whites.  He  is  a  powerful  chie^  and  his  tribe- 
over  whom  he  roles  almost  as  a  d^pot,  by  his  peisonal  influence 
— are  a  ihriving  and  influential  people. 

Cape  Lopez  proper  is  in  lat  0**  86'  10"  S.  and  long.  8*  4<y  R 
from  Greenwich.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Portuguese,  who 
formerly  called  it  Cape  Lope  Gonsalvez.  It  is  chiefly  a  long 
sandy  point  projecting  into  the  sea,  on  which  it  gains  somewhat 
every  year.  This  pomt  j)rotects  the  bay,  which  is  quite  large 
and  full  of  shallows  and  banks,  that  vessels  are  obliged  to  an- 
chor far  from  the  shore.  The  cape  looks  from  the  sea  something 
like  oversowed  land.  The  point  is  so  low  that  the  bushes  and 
trees  growing  on  it  seem  from  a  distance  seaward  to  be  set  in  the 
water. 

The  bay  ia  aboat  fourteen  miles  deep,  and  several  small  mm 
empty  tiieir  waters  into  it  at  or  near  its  base.  The  Nasaretli,  a 
more  consideiable  stream,  also  has  its  months  here,  as  well  as  the 
Fetich  Birer,  one  of  its  branches— which  takes  its  name  from  Fe- 
tich Point,  a  lemarkable  locality  at  its  month.  The  bay  has  fre- 
quent banks  and  shallows ;  but  the  water  is  very  deep  near  the 
cape  itself,  and  vessels  of  large  size  may  sail  in,  almost  or  quite 
touching  the  land,  without  danger.  There  is  no  surf  in  the  bay ; 
but  outside  the  cape,  along  the  shore  to  the  south,  it  beats  in  so 
heavily  that  in  many  pi  rices  even  the  most  experienced  boatmen 
can  not  laud  except  during  a  few  days  of  each  month. 

The  bottom  of  the  bay  is  swampy  and  overgrown  with  man- 
groves, which  come  qnite  down  to  the  shores,  in  their  usual 
gloomy  and  impenetrable  masses.  The  water  here  is  brackish, 
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Irom  the  large  quantity  of  fresh  water  brought  down  by  tbe  Naz- 
areth and  other  streams.  The  rivers  are  all  lined  for  a  short  dis- 
tance up  with  mangrove  swanips,  and  this  part  of  the  country  has 
a  gloomy,  dirty,  sickly  appearance  —  the  black  waters  rushing 
into  the  sea,  the  long  mangrove  flats  sending  up  noisome  exhala- 
tions, and  filling  the  air  witli  a  pungent  and  diaagieeabie  odor  of 
decaying  vegetation. 

The  bay  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  delicious  fish,  and  the  cape 
itself  is  a  famous  place  for  turtle.  Near  the  right  bank  of  lh» 
Toaaih  of  the  Nazareth  there  is  a  little  village  called  Fishtown, 
where  great  quantities  of  fish  are  taken  every  year. 

There  is  a  safe  channel  through  the  shallows  fiom  the  cape  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Nazazeth,  but  otherwise  the  bay  is  not  easily 
oavigBble. 

The  r^on  known  generally  as  the  Cape  Lopez  oountiy  in- 
dudes  all  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  the  interior  for  thirty  or  forty 
mOes.  It  has  much  fine  land,  and  King  Bango,  if  he  were  not  a 
drankeu  vagabond,  might  be  a  prosperous  king.  Back  from  the 
aea^hoie  the  land  becomes  higher  and  hilly,  the  mangroves  give 
place  to  forests  of  palm  and  more  useful  woods,  and  fine  prairies 
dot  the  country  quite  thickly.  The  whole  of  this  diistrict  is  given 
to  the  slave-trade.  It  produces  small  quantities  of  ivory,  ebony, 
was,  etc. ;  but  the  slave-factory  is  the  chief  commercial  c^stablish- 
tnent,  and  the  buying,  selling,  and  transporting  of  slaves  for  the 
barracoons  at  the  cape  is  the  most  profitable  business. 

About  ten  o'clock  of  the  morning  after  my  arrival  the  king  sent 
his  mafouga  (bis  intendant,  major-domo,  herald,  and  secretary  of 
state)  to  the  village  where  I  had  stopped,  to  ascertain  who  was 
the  white  man  who  had  come,  and  what  was  his  business. 

The  Oroungou  language  being  almost  identical  with  the  Mpon* 
gwe,  I  was  able  to  converse  with  the  mafouga^  and  informed  him 
that  I  was  too  tired  to  speak  or  see  any  one,  but  that  next  day  I 
would  see  the  king;  witii  which  he  went  off  satisfied,  expressing 
Us  artoniflhment  that  any  white  man  oould  walk  on  foot  the  dis- 
tttoe  I  did  yesterday. 

At  ei^t  o'dook  the  Allowing  moming  I  accordingly  pre- 
pared for  my  ^t  to  King  Bango,  or  Passall — the  last  the  name 
given  him  by  the  traders.  His  majesty  lives  at  Ihe  top  of  the 
lull,  and  the  loyal  palace  is  surrounded  by  a  little  village  of 
in  which  reside  the  loyal  wives^  of  whom  there  are  ruJly  a 
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vast  number  (over  300),  as  the  king  takes  pride  in  keeping  up  the 
largest  liarem  to  be  found  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

As  I  entered  the  village  the  mafouga  met  me,  with  tke  king^s 
cane  borne  alof^,  and  inquired,  in  an  of&cial  voioe^  my  buBUtesB^ 
and  if  I  desiied  to  see  the  king. 

I  answered  jes-Hsomewhat  disgusted  at  so  mndi  oeremonj, 
though  the  crowd  of  loyal  subjects  who  had  followed  me  up  wen 
hugely  pleased. 

I  was  asked  to  wait  a  while,  and  presently  (the  royal  wives 
having  put  the  finishing  touches  to  their  toilets^  perLu^^)  I  waB 
admitted  to  the  palace. 

It  was  an  ugly  hole  of  a  house,  set  on  pillars,  and  of  two  sto- 
ries. The  lower  story  consisted  of  a  dark  hall,  flanked  ou  each 
side  by  rows  of  small,  dark  rooms,  looking  uncommonly  like  cells. 
At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a  staircase,  steep  and  dirty,  up  wliich 
the  mafouga  piloted  me.  When  I  had  ascended,  I  found  myself 
in  a  large  room,  at  one  end  of  which  was  seated  King  Bango,  sur- 
rounded by  about  a  hundred  of  his  wives,  and  with  his  interpreter 
and  some  of  his  principal  men  standing  near  him. 

The  king— a  middle-sized,  not  over^leaa,  dissipated*lookiog 
negro,  dressed  yeiy  lightly  in  a  shirt  and  a  dilapidated  pair  of 
pantaloons— wore  on  his  head  a  crown  which  had  been  presented 
to  him  by  some  of  his  Mends  the  Portuguese  daverB,  and  over 
his  shoulders  a  flaming  yellow  coat  with  gilt  embroideiy  all  over 
it — apparently  the  cast-off  coat  of  some  rich  man's  lackey  in  Por- 
tugal or  Brazil.  The  crown  was  shaped  like  those  commonly 
worn  by  actors  on  the  stage,  and  was  probably  wurth  when  new 
about  ten  dollars.  But  his  majesty  had  put  around  it  a  new  band 
or  circlet  of  pure  p-oM,  which  must  have  been  worth  at  least  two 
hundred  dollars,  lie  was  very  proud  of  this  crown.  He  sat  on 
a  sofa,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  cane,  which  officiated  as  sceptre. 

Most  of  his  wives  present  wore  silks.   I  was  presented  to  the 
queen  or  head  wife,  an  old  woman,  and  by  no  means  pretty; 

The  king  remarked  that  the  slave-trade  no  longer  prospered. 
He  complained  of  the  English,  who  were  the  cause  of  this  stagna* 
tion,  and  feared  much  that  in  a'  lew  years  more  He  would  be  left 
without  customers. 

He  next  addressed  me  In  French,  and  told  me  he  had  been  to 
Brazil  and  also  to  Portugal,  having  lived  two  3^ears  in  Lisbon, 
and  knew  how  to  read  i'ortuguese — bit  of  knowledge  which 
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mii'^t  }in  vo  born  iKincly  in  his  business  ailairs.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  his  Ibreign  travt  1  had  done  him  httle  good.  To  his  original 
ignorance  he  had  added  only  what  he  thought  European  man- 
ners, and  aome  kinds  of  diasipatioDS  perhaps  previoualj  unknown 
to  him/ 

He  told  me  that  the  entire  village  on  the  hill  was  occupied  bj 
his  fiaunily  and  slaTes,  and  that  about  two  hundred  of  his  men 
were  now  in  the  country  on  his  plantation.  To  mj  question  of 
haw  many  children  he  had,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know  the 
exact  nnmber,  bnt  at  least  six  hundred,  which,  from  after  observa 
tion,  I  judge  a  fidr  estunate; 

The  next  moixdng  that  absurd  personage,  the  mafouga,  who 
was  evidentlj  the  result  of  his  royal  master's  visit  to  Lisbon,  came 
down  to  my  house  to  annoonce  that  ihe  king  would  retom  my 
visit  in  the  afternoon.  Aooordingly,  at  two  o'clock  I  arranged 
mj  little  bamboo  house,  and  presently  a  great  beating  of  drums 
announced  that  King  Bango  was  under  weigh.  Soon  a  great  pro- 
cession of  people  appeared,  at  the  head  of  whom  the  king  was 
borne  in  a  hammock.  I  went  out  to  meet  hini,  and  found,  to  my 
surprise,  that  he  could  not  move.  I  thuugiit  at  first  that  he  was 
dead  drunk,  but  was  presently  informed  that  his  left  arm  and  leg 
were  paralyzed,  and  thus  half  his  body  was  dead.  His  j)(  o|i!e 
Hfted  him  out  of  his  hammock  and  seated  him  on  a  seat  which  I 
had  prepared,  and  here  six  of  his  wives  surrounded  him  with 
fims.  The  rest  of  hi"  family  who  were  present  also  crowded 
around,  and  I  soon  perceived  that  all  the  women  were  drunk. 
His  majesty  had  called  at  one  of  the  slave-factories  on  his  way  to 
my  house,  and  there  rum  had  been  served  out  to  the  whole  cor- 
t^e.  Evidently  the  royal  ladies  had  managed  to  get  more  than 
their  share. 

Bango  was  dressed  as  yesterday,  except  that  he  had  on  a  new 
crown,  which  I  asked  to  see.  He  took  it  off.  I  found  that  it  was 
also  a  tawdiy  concern,  bnt  enriched  with  gold  to  the  value  of  at 
least  a  thousand  doUam  It  contained  some  poor  imitations  of 
pieeioas  stones^  and  was  evidently  thought  an  object  of  great 
Talne  and  beanty  by  its  possessor.  After  piaising  its  beaoty,  I 
letomed  it;  whereupon  his  nugesty  tried  to  pick  a  quarrel,  say- 
mg  that  neither  Portuguese,  English,  French,  Spaniards,  or  Amer* 
loans  had  ever  before  asked  him  to  take  off  his  crown,  and  that 
be  thought  I  intended  to  insult  him.  Of  course  I  said  I  had  a 
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great  desire  to  behold,  near  to,  sach  a  beautifol  object ;  wliich 
seemed  to  pacify  him.  He  infonned  me  that  lliia  crown  had 
been  given  him  by  a  celebrated  slave-trader  on  the  coasts  irdl 
known  under  ihe  name  of  Don  Jose;  and  that  it  was  sent  as  a 
special  gift  fiom  one  of  the  richest  firms  of  Bio  Janeiro^  who  had 
dealt  largely  with  him. 

While  we  were  talking  one  of  the  women  was  slyly  kicking 
me  on  the  sliins  and  winking  at  me,  whick  i  sincerely  ho]:)cd  the 
king,  her  husband,  would  not  see,  as  I  had  no  desire  to  aruu^e  hb 
jealoiLsy,    When  we  ceased,  all  the  women  began  to  ask  for  rtim, 
which  I  refused,  but  gave  them  instead  several  heads  of  tobaccx), 
and  then  formally  presented  the  king  with  two  large  pieces  of 
doth.   This  put  him  in  good  humor,  and  after  some  refreshmento 
he  set  out  for  home.   It  was  not  without  great  trouble  that  his  hoge 
carcass  was  hoisted  into  the  hammock.   As  he  left  my  men  saluted 
him  with  a  salvo  of  musketry,  which,  too,  flattered  his  vanity. 

The  next  night  a  ball  was  given  by  the  king  in  my  honor. 
The  room  whoe  I  )iad  been  first  received  was  the  ball-room. 
When  I  arrived,  shonly  after  dark,  I  Ibund  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  ihe  king's  wives  assembled,  many  of  whom  were  ac- 
counted the  best  dancers  in  the  country.  Shortly  afterward  sing- 
ing begun,  and  then  a  barrel  of  lum  was  rolled  in  and  tapped. 
A  good  glassful  wiis  given  to  each  of  the  women,  and  then  the 
singing  recommenced.  Tn  this  the  women  only  took  part,  and 
the  airs  were  doletui  and  discordant.  The  words  I  could  not  al- 
ways catch ;  but  here  is  a  specimen : 

"When  we  ue  alife  and  well, 
Let  OS  be  menj,  dug*  dance,  end  hni^; 

for  after  life  comes  death ; 

Then  the  body  rots,  tho  worms  eet  it. 

And  all  is  done  forever." 

When  every  body  was  greatly  excited  with  ihese  soiig8»  the  king; 
who  sat  in  a  comer  on  a  so&  with  some  of  his  &yarite  wives  next 
him,  gave  the  signal  for  the  danoe  to  begin.  Immediately  all 
rose  up  and  beat  a  kind  of  tone  or  refiain  to  aooompany  the  ndse 
of  the  tam-tams  or  drams.  Then  six  women  stepped  out  and  be- 
gan to  dance  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  dance  is  not  to  he 
described.  Any  one  who  has  seen  a  Spanish  fandango,  and  can 
imagine  its  lascivK'us  muvements  tenfold  exaggerated,  will  have 
some  iaint  ooncepUomi  of  the  postures  of  these  black  women. 
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To  attain  the  greatest  possible  indecency  of  attitude  seemed  to  be 
the  ambition  of  all  six.  These  were  relieved  by  another  set  of 
six  in  course  of  time,  and  so  the  ball  we&t  oa  for  about  two  houis, 
when,  what  with  oocasional  potations  of  rum  and  the  excitement 
a£  the  dance  and  noise,  the  whole  assemblage  got  so  iipzoarioos 
ibat  I  had  thoughts  of  retreating;  but  the  king  would  not  sofEbr 
it.    He  and  all  the  people  seemed  to  enjoy  it  all  exceedingly. 

Next  women  came  oat»  one  at  a  time,  and  danced  their  hint  (or 
worst)  befbie  a  dosely-critical  audience,  who,  watching  every  mo- 
tion with  jealous  eyes,  were  sure  to  applaud  by  audible  murmurs 
of  pleasure  at  every  more  than  usually  lewd  pas.  At  la^iL  thib 
ceased,  and  two  really  pretty  young  girls  came  out  hand  in  hand 
and  danced  before  me.  I  was  told  that  they  were  daughters  of 
the  king,  and  he  desired  that  I  should  take  them  for  my  wive&— 
an  offer  which  I  respectfully  but  firmly  declined. 

Finally  the  room  began  to  smell  too  high  for  me,  and  as  the 
revelries  were  getting  madder  all  the  timCi  X  sUpped  out  and  be- 
took myself  to  my  house  to  sle^. 

The  next  day  I  made  a  visit  to  the  barracoons  or  slave-pens. 
Cape  Lopez  is  a  great  slave  d^t— once  one  of  the  laigest  on  the 
whole  coast— end  I  had,  of  course,  much  curiosity  to  see  how  llie 
traffic  is  carried  on. 

My  way  led  through  several  of  the  villages  which  are  scattered 
abouL  the  extensive  plain.  Every  head  oi'  a  lamily  makes  a  sep- 
arate little  settlement,  and  the  huts  of  his  wives  and  slaves  which 
surround  his  own  make  mostly  quite  a  little  village.  Each  of 
these  groups  is  hidden  from  view  by  surrounding  clumps  of  bush- 
es, and  near  each  are  the  fields  cultivated  by  the  slaves.  The  ob- 
ject of  building  separately  in  this  way  is  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion which  used  frequently  to  fall  upon  their  larger  towns  at  the 
hands  of  the  Biitish  cnusers,  who  have  done  their  best  several 
times  to  bieak  up  this  nest  of  slave-dealing  A  town  could  he 
shelled  and  burned  down.  These  scattered  plantations  afford  no 
mark. 

Gape  Lopez  boasts  of  two  sIave-&ctories.  Of  these  I  now  vis- 

ited  that  kept  by  the  Portuguese.  It  was,  from  the  outside,  an 
immense  inclosure,  protected  by  a  fence  of  palisades  twelve  feet 
high,  and  sharp-pointed  at  the  top.  Passing  through  the  gate, 
which  was  standing  open,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
collection  of  shanties  surrounded  by  shade-trees,  under  which 
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weia  lying  aboat^  in  yarions  positions,  peoplo  enougli  to  ^rm  a 

considerable  Afiican  town. 

An  old  Portuguese,  who  seemed  to  be  sick,  met  and  welcomed 
me,  and  conducted  me  to  the  white  men's  house,  a  two-stor^"  fmme 
building,  wliich  stood  immediatt^ly  fronting  the  gate.  Thia  was 
poorly  furnished,  but  contained  beds,  a  table,  chairs,  etc. 

Unfortunately  I  do  not  speak  either  Spanish  or  Portuguese, 
and  my  conductor  undeistood  neither  French  nor  English.  We 
had,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  a  natire  interpreter,  who  made  filow 
work  of  our  talk.  The  Portuguese  complained  that  it  was  now 
very  hard  to  land  a  cargo  in  the  Brazila,  as  the  goyermnent  was 
Sgainsfe  ihem,  and  that  each  year  the  trade  grew  duller.  To  put 
myself  on  a  right  fbotbg  widi  him,  I  told  him  I  had  not  oome  to 
trade,  but  to  collect  objects  in  natural  history,  and  to  see  the  oonn- 
tiy  and  hunt 

I  was  now  led  around.    The  large  house  I  have  mentioned 
WiLS  surrounded  by  a  separate  strong  fence,  and  in  the  spacious 
yard  which  was  thus  cut  off  were  the  male  slaves,  fastened  six  to- 
gether by  a  little  stout  chain  which  passed  through  a  collar  se- 
cured ^bout  the  neck  of  each.    This  mode  of  fastening  experience 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  secure.    It  is  rare  that  six  men  are 
unanimous  in  any  move  for  their  own  good,  and  it  is  found  that 
no  attempts  to  liberate  themselves,  when  thus  fastened,  sucoeed. 
They  reposed  under  sheds  or  shelters  built  about  the  yard,  and 
here  and  there  weve  budcets  of  water  fiom  which  they  could 
drink  when  diey  felt  Inclined. 

Beyond  this  yard  was  another  for  the  women  and  children, 
who  were  not  manacled,  but  allowed  to  rove  at  pleasure  through 
their  yard,  which  was  also  protected  by  a  fence.  The  men  were 
almost  naked.  The  women  wore  invariably  a  cloth  about  their 
middle. 

Back  of  the  great  houses  was  the  hospital  for  sick  slaves?.  It 
was  not  ill-arranged,  the  rooms  being  large  and  well-ventilatal, 
and  the  beds — strnrtures  of  bamboo  covered  with  a  mat — ^were 
ranged  about  the  walls. 

Outside  of  all  the  mincH*  yards,  under  some  trees,  were  the 
huge  caldrons  in  which  the  beans  and  rice,  which  serve  as  slave* 
food,  were  cooked.  Each  yard  had  several  Portuguese  overseers, 
who  kept  watch  and  order,  and  superintended  the  cleaning  out  of 
the  yards,  which  is  performed  daily  by  the  slaves  themselves. 
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From  time  to  time,  too,  tlicse  overseers  take  the  slaves  down  to 
the  sea-shore  and  make  them  bathe. 

I  remarked  that  many  of  the  slaves  were  quite  merry,  and 
aeemed  perfectly  content  with  their  fate.  Others  were 'sad,  and 
seemed  filled  with  dread  of  their  futore;  for»  to  lend  an  added 
horror  to  the  position  of  these  poor  creatures,  they  firmly  believe 
that  we  whites  buy  ihem  to  ecU  them.  They  can  not  concdve  of 
any  other  nse  to  be  made  of  them ;  and  wherever  the  i^ve-trade 
is  known  in  the  interior,  it  is  believed  that  the  white  men  beyond 
sea  are  great  cannibals,  -who  have  to  import  blacks  for  the  market 
Thus  a  chief  in  the  interior  country,  having  a  great  respect  for 
me,  of  whom  he  had  often  heard,  when  I  made  him  my  first  visit, 
immediately  ordered  a  slave  to  be  killed  for  my  dinner,  and  it 
was  only  with  great  difficulty  I  was  able  to  convince  him  that  1 
did  not,  in  my  own  country,  live  on  human  flesh. 

The  slaves  here  seemed  of  mmy  different  tribes,  and  but  few 
even  understood  each  other.  The  slave-trade  has  become  so 
great  a  traffic  (here  I  speak  of  the  country  and  foreign  trade  alike) 
that  it  extends  fiom  ^is  coast  quite  to  ihe  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  and  I  have  met  slaves  on  the  coast  who  had  been  brou^t 
from  much  &rther  in  the  interior  than  I  ever  suoceeded  in  reach- 
ing. The  Shekiani,  Bakalai,  and  many  other  tribes  far  inland 
sell  their  fellows  into  .slavery  on  variuus  pretexts  (chiefly  witch- 
craft), and  thus  help  to  furnish  the  Sangatanga  slave  barracoons. 
The  large  rivers  which,  joininG",  form  the  Nazareth,  provide  an 
easy  access  to  the  coast,  and  give  Cape  Lopez  great  iid vantages 
for  obtaining  a  regular  supply  of  slaves ;  and  the  creeks  which 
abound  hereabouts  afford  the  vessels  good  chances  to  conceal 
themselves  from  the  watchM  cruisers. 

I  wandered  about  the  town  the  rest  of  the  day  watching  the 
lazy  negroes,  and  did  not  return  to  my  house  till  after  dark.  I 
fitmok  a  match  and  set  fire  to  a  torch  to  go  to  bed  by ;  and  cast- 
ing my  eyes  about  to  see  if  any  thing  had  been  disturbed,  noticed 
something  glittering  and  shining  under  my  akoko  or  low  bamboo 
bedstead.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  object,  which  did 
not  seem  important  by  the  chm  light  Of  the  torch,  till,  just  as  I  ap- 
proached the  bed  to  arrange  it,  I  saw  that  the  glitter  was  pro- 
duced by  the  shining  scales  of  an  enormous  serpent  which  lay 
quietly  coiled  up  there  within  two  feet  of  me.  My  first  motion 
was  to  retreat  behind  the  door;  then  I  bethought  me  to  kill  it. 
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But  unfortunately  ray  two  guns  were  set  against  the  "wall  back  of 
the  bed,  and  the  snake  was  between  me  and  them.  As  I  stood 
watching  and  thinking  what  to  do,  keeping  the  doorway  fairly  in' 
my  rear  for  a  speedj  retreat^  I  noticed  that  m j  visitor  did  not  moTe, 
and  finally  mustered  up  ooTurage  to  creep  along  the  floor  to  the 
bedside  and  quickly  gnap  one  gnn.  Happily  it  was  loaded  very 
heavily  with  laige  shot.  I  placed  the  mnzzle  £urly  against  one 
of  the  ooila  of  the  serpent  and  fired,  and  then  ran  oat 

At  the  report  there  was  an  instant  rash  of  negroes  £rom  all 
sides,  eager  to  know  what  was  the  matter.   They  thought  some 
one  had  shot  a  man,  and  then  run  into  niy  hou^^e  for  coneealmenu 
Of  course  they  all  rushed  in  after,  helter-skelter ;  and  as  quickly 
rubliud  out  again,  on  finding  a  great  snake  writhing  about  the 
floor.    Then  I  went  in  cautiously  to  reconnoitre ;  happily  my 
torch  had  kept  alight,  and  I  saw  the  snake  on  the  floor.  Mv 
shot  had  been  so  closely  fired  that  it  had  cut  the  body  fairly  in 
two,  and  both  ends  were  now  lopping  about  the  floor.   I  gave 
the  head  some  blows  with  a  heavy  stick,  and  thus  killed  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  Ihen,  to  my  surprise,  it  disgoi^ged  a  duck,  which  it  had 
probably  swallowed  that  afiiemoon,  and  then  sought  shdter  in 
my  hut  to  digest  it  quietly.  This  pretty  sleeping  companion 
measured  eighteen  ^t  in  length.  I  must  confess  that  I  dreamed 
more  than  once  of  serpents  that  night,  for  they  are  my  horror. 

The  next  morning  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  other  sla\  e  iauturj .  It 
wa^  a  neater  place,  but  arranged  much  like  the  first.  While  I 
was  standing  there,  two  young  women  and  a  lad  of  fourteen  were 
brought  in  for  sale,  and  bought  by  the  Portugut-se  ni  my  pres- 
ence. The  boy  brought  a  twenty -gallon  cask  of  rum,  a  few  fath- 
oms of  cloth,  and  a  quantity  of  beads.  The  women  sold  at  a 
larger  rate.  Each  was  valued  at  the  following  articles,  which 
were  immediately  paid  over:  one  gun,  one  neptune(aflatdiskof 
copper),  thirty  £B^oms  of  cloth,  two  iron  bars,  two  cutlasses^  two 
looking-glasses,  two  files,  two  plates,  two  bolts,  a  of  powder, 
a  few  beads,  and  a  small  lot  of  tobacco.  Rum  bean  a  high  price 
in  this  country. 

At  two  o'clock  this  afteftioon  a  flag  was  hoisted  at  the  king's 
palace  on  the  hill,  which  signifies  that  a  slaver  is  in  the  offing. 
It  proved  to  be  a  schooner  of  about  170  ton.s'  burdeu.  She  ruii 
ill  and  hove  to  a  few  miles  from  shore.  Immediately  I  saw  issue 
from  one  of  the  factories  gangs  of  slaves,  who  were  rapidly  driven 
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down  to  a  point  on  the  shore  neaiest  the  yessel.  I  Btood  and 
watched  the  embarkation.  The  men  were  still  chained  in  gangs 

of  six,  but  had  been  washed,  and  had  ou  clean  cloths.  The  ca- 
noes were  immense  boats,  managed  by  twenty-six  paddles,  and 
carrying  besides  each  about  sixty  slaves.  Into  these  the  poor 
creatures  were  now  hurried,  and  a  more  piteous  sight  I  never 
saw.  They  seemed  terrified  almost  out  of  their  senses;  even 
those  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  iactory  to  be  oontented  and  happy, 
were  now  garang  about  with  such  mortal  terror  in  their  looks  as 
one  neither  sees  nor  feels  ray  often  in  life.  They  had  been  con- 
tent to  be  in  the  fectoiy,  where  they  were  well  treated  and  had 
enough  to  eat  But  now  they  were  being  taken  away,  they  knew 
not  whither,  and  the  fiightfhl  stories  of  ^  white  man's  cannibal- 
ism seemed  fiesh  in  iheir  minds. 

But  there  was  no  time  allowed  for  sorrow  or  lamentation. 
Gang  after  gang  was  driven  into  the  canoes  until  they  were  full, 
and  then  they  set  out  for  the  vessel,  which  was  dancing  about  in 
the  sea  in  the  offing. 

And  now  a  new  point  of  dread  sci?:ed  the  poor  wretches,  as  I 
could  see,  watching  them  from  the  shore.  They  had  never  been 
on  loagh  water  before,  and  the  motion  of  the  canoe,  as  it  skim* 
mcd  over  the  waves  and  rolled  now  one  way  now  another,  gave 
them  fears  of  drowning,  at  which  the  paddlers  broke  into  a  hragh, 
and  forced  ihem  to  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 

I  ssid  the  vessel  was  of  170  tona  Six  hundred  slayes  were 
taken  off  to  her,  and  stowed  in  her  narrow  hold.  The  whole  em* 
barkation  did  not  last  two  hours,  and  then,  hoisting  her  white 
smIs,  away  she  sailed  for  the  South  American  coast.  She  hoisted 
no  colors  while  near  the  shore,  but  waa  evidently  recognized  by 
tlie  people  on  shore.  She  seemed  an  American-built  schooner. 
The  vessels  are,  in  fact,  Brazilian,  Portuonese,  Spanish,  some- 
times Sardinian,  but  oftenest  of  all  American.  Even  whalers,  T 
tave  been  told,  have  come  to  the  coast,  got  their  slave  cargo,  and 
departed  unmolested,  and  setting  it  down  in  Cuba  or  Brazil,  re- 
turned to  their  whaling  business  ncyone  the  wiser.  The  slave- 
dealers  and  their  overseers  on  the  coast  are  generally  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  One  of  the  head  men  at  the  fectories  here  told  me 
he  had  been  taken  twice  on  board  slave  vessels,  of  oonrse  losmg 
lus  caigo  each  time.  Once  he  had  been  taken  into  Brest  by  a 
^Kcnch  vessel,  but  by  the  French  laws  he  was  acquitted,  as  the 
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Fxench  do  not  take  Portuguese  vesseLi.  He  told  me  lie  thou^t 
he  would  make  his  fortune  in  a  veij  short  time  now,  and  then 

he  meant  to  return  to  Portugal. 

The  bluvc-Lrado  is  really  decreasing.  The  hardest  blow  hj^ 
been  struck  at  it  by  the  Brazilians.  They  have  for  some  years 
been  alarmed  at  the  great  superiority  in  numbers  of  the  Ali-icans 
in  Brazil  to  its  white  ])opu];itii>u,  and  the  government  and  pepjjle 
have  united  to  discourage  the  trade,  and  put  obstacles  in  the  waj 
of  its  successful  proBecution.  If  now  the  trade  to  Cuba  couJd 
also  be  stopped,  this  would  do  more  to  put  an  cud  to  the  whole 
business  than  the  blockading  of  all  the  navies  of  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  limited  number  of  yessels  to  effsctoallj 
guard  4000  miles  of  coast  Eight  or  ten  years  ago^  when  I  &Bt 
arrived  on  this  coast,  the  British  kept  some  twenty-siz  Tessels 
of  light  draught  on  Uie  coasts  seyeral  of  which  were  steamers^ 
while  the  rest  were  good  saileis.  The  French  also  had  26  vessda 
there,  and  the  Americans  their  complement  But,  with  all 
force  to  hinder,  the  slave-trade  was  never  more  prosperous.  The 
demand  in  Brazil  and  Cuba  was  good,  and  barracoons  were 
lishcd  all  along  the  coast.    Many  vessels  were  taken,  but  many 
more  escaped.    The  profits  are  so  great  that  the  slave-dealers 
could  afford  to  send  really  immense  fleets,  and  count  with  almost 
mathematical  certainty  on  making  a  great  profit  from  those  which 
escaped  the  cruisers.   The  barracoons  were  shifted  from  place  to 
place  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  men-of-war ;  and  no  sooner 
was  one  of  tlu  se  ddpOts  broken  up  than  another  was  established 
in  some  neighboring  creek  or  bay.   So  great  was  the  demand 
that  great  atrocities  were  sometimes  practiced  on  innocent  ne- 
groes by  shrewd  captains,  who  begrudged  even  the  small  price 
they  bad  to  pay  for  slaves.  Thus  it  is  related  of  one  that  he  in- 
vited a  number  of  friendly  natives  on  board  of  his  vessel,  then 
shut  them  under  hatches,  and  sailed  away  with  them  to  Cuba  to 
sell  them. 

A  pregnant  sign  of  the  decay  of  the  business  is  that  those  en- 
gaged in  it  begin  to  cheat  t^ch  other.  I  was  told  by  Portuguese 
on  thi'  coast  that  within  two  or  three  years  tlie  conduct  of  Bra- 
zilian houses  had  been  very  bad.  They  had  received  cargo  after 
caigo,  and  when  pressed  for  pay  had  denied  and  refiised.  Similar 
complaints  are  made  of  Cuban  houses;  and  it  is  said  that  now  a 
captain  holds  on  to  his  cargo  till  he  sees  the  doubloons,  and  takes 
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the  gold  in  one  hand  wbile  he  sends  th^  slaves  over  the  side  with 
the  other.   While  the  trade  was  bnsk  they  had  no  occasion  to 

quarrel.  As  the  profits  become  more  precarious  each  will  try  to 
cut  the  other's  throat. 

Kow  there  are  not  many  barracoons  north  of  the  equator,  and 
the  chief  trade  centres  about  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  The  law- 
ful trade  has  taken  the  place  of  the  slave  traffic  to  the  northward; 
and  if  the  French  govemmeut  will  only  abolish  the  system  of 
'^apprenticeahip,"  lawful  tiade  will  soon  make  its  waj  to  the 
south. 

When  the  schooner  sailed  I  visited  the  king,  and  was  an- 
nounced to  his  msjesty  bj  the  great  mafouga.  On  my  way  to 
the  king's  lionse  I  passed  three  little  houses,  in  which  I  was  ^en 
told  were  deposited  five  idols,  who^  I  knew,  were  considered  the 
most  powerM  on  all  the  coast  tnm  Banoko  to  May  ombai.  They 
are  thought  to  be  the  great  protectors  of  all  the  Oroungou  tribes, 
uiid  are  themselves  placed  near  the  king  s  huu-o,  who  dcii^ulij  to 
do  them  honor,  and  whom  tliey  protect  from  all  evil. 

The  five  idols  are  dcpubiied  in  three  houses.  Pangeo,  a  male 
idol,  is  married  to  Aleka,  and  the  two  stand  together  in  one 
house.  Pangeo  is  the  special  protector  of  the  king  and  his  peo- 
ple, and  watches  over  them  by  nighty  keeping  off  every  evil. 

Makambi,  a  second  male  idol,  is  married  to  Abiala,  and  they 
liave  a  second  house  to  themselves.  Poor  Makambi  is  a  power* 
less  gpd,  his  wife  having  usurped  the  power.  She  holds  a  pistol 
in  her  hand,  with  which  it  is  supposed  she  can  kill  any  one  she 
pleases:  for  which  reason  the  natives  fear  her  greatly.  She  pro- 
tects them  firom  various  evils;  and  when  they  are  sick  they  im* 
plore  her  to  make  them  weU,  and  bring  her  presents  of  food  to 
propitiate  her. 

LcLst  comes  a  bachelor-god,  Nmnba,  who  is  the  Oroungou 
Neptune  and  Mercury  in  one,  keeping  off  the  evils  which  are  to 
come  from  beyond  sea  and  ruling  the  wave.  He  has  the  third 
house  all  to  himself. 

These  idols  aie  all  laige,  and  veiy  rudely  carved  and  oma- 
,ineated.  The  people  seem  to  place  great  value  upon  them.  I 
oflfered  $20  for  one,  but  was  told  I  could  not  buy  it  for  100  slaves 
even,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  was  not  to  be  bought 
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When  I  aaked  the  king  for  penniaBion  to  go  into  the  interiar 
on  a  httnty  he  immediatdj  gave  me  twent7*fiYe  men  along^  to  cany 
mj  luggage  and  help  me  in  himting.  Of  these  three  were  his 

m&jcstj^'s  own  slaves,  and  reputed  the  greatest  hunters  in  the 
oonntiy.  They  were  the  providers  of  the  royal  table,  and  passed 
their  lives  iu  ikc  liunl  and  in  lLc  bush.  They  killed  elephants 
on  his  account,  bringiag  him  home  the  ivory. 

I  desired  to  penetrate  into  the  hitherto  unexplored  interior  of 
this  latitude  till  we  should  meet  the  Nazareth  River,  which  I  was 
told  we  should  do  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles  to 
tlie  east.  For  their  services  I  agreed  to  give  the  men  twenty 
&thoms  of  cotton  doth  each,  if  they  behaved  themselTes  futhful- 
ly  toward  me.  They  seemed  veiy  willing  to  go,  and  safciafied 
with  the  baigain. 

In  two  days  I  was  fhlly  prepared  for  a  start  As  we  were  to 
meet  elephants,  leopards,  bnffidoes,  and  the  gorilla,  I  provided  my- 
self with  a  good  supply  of  bullets.  I  was  told  that  game  was 
very  plentiful  in  all  the  region  I  was  now  to  visit,  people  being 
scarce,  and  the  country  more  favorable  than  in  those  regions  north 
of  the  Gaboon  which  I  had  just  explored  j  and  this  report  I  found 
correct. 

The  night  before  we  were  to  start  I  slept  in  a  dirty  room  at  the 
king's  house,  at  his  majesty's  request,  who  apparently  thought  he 
was  doing  me  a  great  grace.  Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  23il 
we  got  under  wdgh«  I  had  slept  scarcely  at  all  during  the  night 
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on  account  of  the  aasaultB  and  gambols  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  rats,  who  seemed  anxious  to  dispute  possession  with  me  of  my 
room,  so  tbat  I  astonished  my  men  by  getting  them  up  at  an  un- 
usually early  hour.   At  half-past  five  we  were  ahreadj  on  the 

march,  myself  ahead,  with  Aboko,  my  head  man,  and  Niamkala, 
the  next  best,  at  my  side,  aud  four  other  hunters,  and  twenty- 
three  young  men,  as  bearers  and  assistants,  following  us. 

The  way  led  through  some  beautiful  prairies,  each  surrounded 
by  dark  forests,  and  seeming  like  natural  gardens  planted  in  the 
wilderness.   It  does  not  need  much  time  to  get  into  the  back- 
woods''  here.   By  three  o'clock  Aboko  announced  to  me  that  we 
were  now  where  any  moment  we  might  come  upon  elephants  or 
ba£bk>;  and  in  a  short  time,  sure  mough^  we  saw  a  bull  standiog 
dee^]^ke  upon  the  edge  of  the  wood^  watching  us.  He  stood  for 
some  minutes,  safe  out  of  range,  and  then  turned  into  the  wood, 
OTidenily  not  liking  our  appearance.   We  ran  around  to  intercept 
its  track,  and  I  waited  at  one  pass  in  the  wood  for  Aboko  and 
two  others  to  get  clear  around  and  drive  the  bull  toward  me. 
Suddenly  I  saw  something  approaching  me  out  of  the  deep  gloom 
of  the  forest,  but,  looking  closely,  took  it  to  be  one  of  my  men.  It 
came  toward  me,  and  I  walked  unsuspiciously  forward  to  a  clear 
space.   Here  the  thing  caught  sight  of  me,  and,  with  a  shrill 
scream,  ran  back  into  the  woods.   Then  first  I  knew  that  in  the 
dark  (for  in  these  forests  daylight  is  almost  shut  out)  I  had  mis- 
taken a  chimpanzee  for  a  man.   I  was  vexed ;  for  the  beast  was 
but  about  thirty  yards  off  when  it  ran,  and  I  could  have  shot  it 
ttflily.  Presently  my  men  returned,  and  had  a  hearfy  laugh  at 
lae  ^  my  mistakei  which  they  did  not  take  unkindlyi  seeing  no 
Rsemblance,  but  imputing  the  mistake  to  my  ignorance,  and  in 
part,  I  afterward  found,  to  lack  of  courage  on  my  part.    Of  their 
mistake  in  this  last  regard  I  furLunately  had  a  chance  to  couvmce 
them  afterward. 

Starting  on  a2;ain,  we  shortly  killed  a  deer,  which  was  taken 
along  for  sup[)er.  And  now  we  seemed  to  be  really  in  a  game 
country.  For  the  first  time  I  enjoyed  my  prospects;  for  though 
•*ve  saw  only  single  beasts — now  a  chimpanzee  rushing  into  the 
woods  at  a  great  distance  ahead,  then  a  ngivo  (a  singullEUr  animal, 
of  the  size  of  a  donkey,  with  shorter  legs,  no  homs^  and  black, 
with  a  yellow  spot  on  the  back),  and  again  a  deer  or  two,  flying 
quiddy  out  of  range — yet  we  saw  also  abundance  of  tracks,  par- 
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ticularly  of  the  elephant;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  could  sec  that  we 
should  have  some  &moii8  hunts.  But  I  felt  that  I  should  have 
brought  my  rifle,  at  least  for  this  conntrf  ,  for  the  grass  was  so 
short  that  on  the  prairies  it  was  impossible  to  approach  an  Afifmal 
within  the  range  of  my  double-barrel  guns,  which  were  better  cal« 
culated  for  dose  quarters. 

Jit  six  we  camped  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie,  mj  men  collecting 
from  the  nearest  forest  an  immense  quanuty  of  iirewood,  ui.a 
buildiug  fires  which  must  have  been  visible  at  a  ^cat  distance. 
Onr  supper  was  of  roiist  veusion  and  plantains — good  enough  for 
such  hungry  fellows  as  we;  and  shortly  after  seven  wc  all  turned 
in ;  that  is  to  say,  we  stretched  ourselves  with  our  feet  to  the  lires, 
and  wrapped  up,  I  in  my  blankets,  and  the  men  in  whatever  tb^n- 
Goold  get  together  of  leaves  and  grass.   No  wonder  the  poor  fel- 
lows love  a  fire.   They  are  very  lightly  dressed,  and  the  vrinds 
here,  near  the  equator  as  it  is,  in  the  dry  season  are  very  bleak 
and  cold  when  the  sun  is  not  up  to  warm  theoL  I  could  not 
rest  well  for  cold,  though  I  had  a  thick  blanket  about  me. 

We  had  traveled  about  twenty-five  miles — ten  towiod  E.N.£. 
— through  a  really  beautiful  country,  rolling  and  hilly,  mostly 
prairie,  as  I  have  said,  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  wiih  forests 
looking  rather  like  beautiful  green  islands  in  the  midst  of  the 
clear  spaces.  The  woods  are  the  safe  reti  cats  of  great  herds  of 
the  wild  buffalo  {BoshracJiichcros),  of  deer,  and  antelopes,  who  come 
into  the  great  grass-iields  by  night  to  play  and  feed. 

Withal  the  country  was  much  broken  up,  and  the  highest  hills 
broke  off  in  abrupt  precipices,  on  which  one  would  come  sudden- 
ly, and  look  down  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  and  even  more  into 
little  vales  which  led  to  other  hills,  and  in  whose  qiuet  gloom  we 
could  sometimes  distinguish  animals  walking  or  lying  down. 
One  goige  we  had  to  cross  on  a  huge  tree ;  but  this  was  a  stream 
which  flowed  down  toward  the  sea.  We  crossed  three  or  four 
little  streams^  all  clear  and  beautiful ;  but,  unless  the  deeper  dales 
have  more  water  (as  I  imagine  they  have),  the  country  is  not  well 
watered. 

The  night  was  clear  and  almost  frosty,  and  I  could  not  sleep, 
though  I  bad  placed  my  boxes  to  windward  for  shelter.  So 
about  two  o'clock  I  roused  every  body  up  to  move  on,  thinking 
it  easier  to  keep  warm  in  motion  than  while  lying  still.  The  men 
were  very  glad.  Poor  fellows  I  they  had  sufiered  more  than  I. 
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Happfly  it  was  bright  moonlight,  and  we  conld  Bee  ourwaydear^ 
ly  acroBS  the  praine.  A  couple  of  horns'  sharp  walking  brought 
us  to  a  thick  wood  so  dtuatedaa  to  shelter  us  from  the  wind.  Here 
we  quickly  built  a  tremendous  fire,  and  again  stretched  out  for  a 

short  nap,  which  histed  till  six,  or  sunrise,  when  the  cry  of  the 
gray  partridge  {FmncoliJius  sqy/iriuitus)  aroused  us. 

Sunrise  Ibimd  us  under  weigh  again ;  and  before  us  a  fine 
stretch  of  prairie,  on  whose  farther  borders  were  quietly  grazing 
several  herds  of  buffalo,  which  quickly  ran  into  the  woods. 
While  they  remained  they  gave  the  wild  a  singularly  civilized 
appearance.  It  looked  like  a  great  grazing  feim  in  June,  with 
akttle^  and  bay  almost  ready  for  harvest;  a  fine,  quiet,  old-country 
picture  here  in  the  wilds  of  AMca. 

Toward  nine  o^dock  we  came  to  a  lavge  pool  or  lakelet,  and  here 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  hippopotamus.  A  dozen  of  the  vast  un- 
wieldly  creatures  were  sporting  and  snorting  in  the  water,  now 
popping  their  huge  unshapely  heads  out  and  then  diving  to  the 
bottom.  Aboko  persuaded  me  not  to  kill  any  of  them,  as  he 
justly  remarked  we  could  not  have  got  them  out  of  the  water ; 
and  the  proper  way  is  to  take  them  when  they  come  on  shore  at 
night  to  feed. 

Shortly  after  we  came  to  an  open  space,  and  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance what  I  took  at  first  to  be  a  herd  of  buffalo,  but  which  proved 
to  be  a  caravan  approaching  us.  When  they  saw  US  they  pre- 
pared for  trouble — for  here  there  is  no  law,  and  every  man*s  hand 
is  against  his  brother.  The  greater  number  hid  in  the  grass ;  and, 
«fter  some  reconnoitring,  four  fellows,  well  armed,  came  toward 
us  to  ask  if  it  was  peace  or  war.  When  they  saw  me  they  were 
at  once  filled  with  surprise,  and,  losing  their  fears  in  their  amaze- 
njent  at  seeing  a  white  man  far  in  the  interior,  began  to  shout  out 
to  their  company  to  come  and  sec  the  OtarKjani 

I  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  curious  crowd,  most  of 
whom  had  never  seen  a  white  man  before,  though  it  was  evident 
tbey  had  had  dealings  with  their  black  agents.  They  were  bound 
south  and  east  with  tobacco,  salt,  and  goods,  and  intended  to  bring 
liack  slaves  and  xyotj.  Of  course,  they  were  Shekianis,  who  are 
the  prevailing  people  in  the  interior  hereabouts. 

We  left  them  in  the  midst  of  their  wonder,  being  anxious  to 
get  on  to  a  village  which  we  reached  about  the  middle  of  the  aft- 
emoon.  This  village,  Ngola  by  name,  was  the  residence  of  a 
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Shekiani  chief  named  Njambal,  a  vassal  of  King  Bango,  who  haud 
sent  woid  by  Aboko  that  I  waa  to  be  entertained  aa  long  as  J 
liked  to  stay  and  hont  It  contained  about  fi%  neat  bamboo 
houseS)  ninning  in  a  double  row  along  a  long  atreet^  in  ^e  Afri- 
can fiiahion.  But  the  whole  place  bad  a  pleasing  look  of  neat- 
ness which  was  not  peculiarly  Afiican.  It  lies  iifty*two  miles  dae 
east  from  Sangatanga. 

As  we  approached  the  women  caught  sight  of  me,  and  ran 
screaming  into  tbc  houses.  Il  is  curious  that  nothing  excites  so 
much  terror  in  an  interior  African  village  as  the  appearance  of  a 
white  man.  The  women  and  children  run  for  their  lives,  and 
seem  to  be  afraid  that  the  mere  sight  of  a  white  is  enou^^h  to  kill 
them.  Here,  however,  the  men  did  not  seem  to  be  afraid,  as  my 
cannibal  friends  were ;  and,  though  Kjambai  had  never  befo^ 
seen  a  white  man,  he  receired  me  very  courteously.  Aboko  de- 
livered King  Bango^s  message,  to  which  Njambai  mpiied  to  me 
that  he  owned  all  the  country  hereabouts,  and  I  should  have  as 
many  men  to  help  me  hunt  it  as  I  wished.  All  which  being  sat* 
is&ctorily  arranged,  I  was  escorted  to  the  house  of  the  king^s 
broths,  which,  being  the  most  commodious  in  the  town,  was  set 
apart  for  my  use. 

Njambai's  liousc  was  built,  as  the  rest,  of  bamboo,  roofed  with 
palm-leaves,  and  floored  with  hardened  clay.  Every  thin<z  inside 
was  very  neat;  the  walls  were  hung  with  a  few  colored  j>ictures, 
sent  probably  by  Bango ;  and,  though  there  were  no  chairs,  there 
were  two  wooden  benches,  covered  with  mats,  on  which  the  king 
and  I  sat  while  conversing.  The  house  was  about  twenty  feet 
long,  by  ten  high  and  ten  deep,  and  had  a  neat  veranda  in  ^oat^ 

T  could  see  that  the  old  fellow  was  vastly  delighted  at  my  vis- 
it, for  it  was  an  honor  that  had  hitherto  (luckily  for  me)  befallen 
none  of  his  rival  chiefs.  I  was  sure,  theTefi>re,  to  be  well  treated 
In  fact,  I  had  the  best  house,  and  had  hardly  arranged  my  things 
when  dinner  was  ready  for  me,  consisting  of  boiled  and  roast 
plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  boiled  fowls,  and  roafit  monkey— of 
which  last  I  did  not  on  this  occasion  partake,  as  monkey  seems 
too  much  like  man  until  you  get  very  hungry.  After  dinner  I 
sent  the  king  some  heads  of  Virginia  tobacco,  which  was  the  most 
welcome  present  I  could  make  him,  American  tobacco  being  very 
scarce  in  the  int^.rior,  and  much  better  than  the  native  weed. 
He  sent  me,  in  return,  a  splendid  bundle  of  sugar-cane. 
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Altogether,  Ngola  surprised  me.  So  much  neatness  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  among  tlie  natives.  The  long  street  had  not  eren 
a  weed.  Shinahooko's  house,  in  which  I  was  living,  was  large 
and  commodious,  equal  to  the  San gataaga  houses;  and  the  door 
was  even  provided  with  look  and  key,  so  ihat  when  my  baggage 
was  all  stored  away  the  worthy  Shinshooko  brought  me  Ihe 
key,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  his  people  might  steal  if 
they  were  tempted  by  open  doors.  The  village  is  sixty  mOes 
nearly  due  east  from  Sangatanga,  and,  though  no  white  man  had 
ever  been  seen  here,  I  jet  tmw  niuny  mitiks  of  while  civilizatiou 
around  me. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  I  remained  quietly  in  my  house 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  thankful  to  have  a  day  of  rest  and  re- 
flection. My  hunters  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  not  to 
htmt ;  they  declared  that  Sunday  might  do  for  white  people,  but 
the  blacks  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Indeed,  when  customs 
thus  come  in  contact,  the  only  answer  the  negro  has  to  make — 
aad  it  applies  to  every  thing— is,  that  the  God  who  made  the 
whites  is  not  the  God  who  made  the  blacks. 

Then  the  king  and  a  good  many  of  his  people  gathered  about 
me,  and  we  astonished  each  other  with  our  talk.  I  told  them 
that  their  fetiches  and  greegrees  were  of  no  use,  and  IullI  no  pow- 
ers, and  that  it  was  absurd  to  ex])ect  any  thing  of  a  mere  wooden 
idol  that  a  man  had  made  and  could  bum  up.  Also,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  witchcraft,  and  that  it  wriR  very  wrong  to 
kill  people  who  were  accused  of  it ;  that  there  was  only  one  God, 
whom  the  whites  and  blacks  must  alike  love  and  depend  on. 
All  this  elicited  only  grunts  of  surprise  and  incredulity. 

Then  the  king  took  up  the  conversation,  and  remarked  that 
we  white  men  were  much  &vored  by  our  God,  who  was  so  kind 
as  to  send  us  guns  and  powder  fiom  heaven. 

Whereupon  the  king's  brother  remarked  that  it  must  be  veiy 
fine  to' have  rivers  of  alougou  (mm)  flowing  through  our  country 
all  the  year  round,  and  that  he  would  like  to  live  ou  the  banks  of 
such  a  river. 

Hereupon  I  said  that  we  made  our  own  guns — which  no  one 
present  seemed  to  believe;  and  that  there  were  no  rivers  of  rum 
*— which  seemed  a  disappointment  to  several. 

Next  the  king,  who  is  a  man  of  a  kind  heart,  and  given  to 
bursts  of  liberality,  informed  me  that,  in  honor  of  my  coming  to 
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Stay  with  him,  lie  would  place  all  ike  women  of  the  village  at  mj 

command.  This  I  declined,  saying  that  white  men  thought  it 
very  wrong  to  abuse  women,  and  that  in  my  country  every  man 
had  but  one  wife  (I  did  not  mention  the  Mormons),  and  was  not 
allowed  to  have  two  or  more.  This  seemed  to  them  the  toughest 
yam  of  alL  They  gave  a  general  shout  of  astonisliment,  and 
even  the  women  said  this  was  a  cuiious  law,  and  not  good.  Al- 
together, I  think  they  must  haye  thought  white  men  a  very  sia* 
gular  pec^le,  and  perhaps  a  negroV  nocoant  of  America  would  be 
quite  as  cuiious,  and  interesting,  and  one^ded  as  a  white  nuui^B 
account  of  Africa. 

The  next  day  my  hunters  started  out  before  daylight,  saying 
they  were  determined  to  lose  no  time^  fi>r  fear  I  shotdd  want 
to  stay  in  the  house  another  day.  They  have  a  species  of  diy 
jiumor,  these  black  idlows,  and  this  was  a  specimen  oi'  it.  There 
Wiia  a  large  party  of  us,  as  some  of  the  best  hunters  of  tlie 
town  were  to  go  with  us.  I  gave  them  all  powder ;  guns  they 
all  have,  such  as  they  are,  and  we  divided  into  two  parde?, 
Aboko  going  separately,  with  one  or  two  attendants,  on  a  leop- 
ard-hunt, while  I  took  the  great  crowd  with  me  into  the  forest  for 
what  we  should  find.  By  noon  we  were  back  with  more  game 
than  I  had  ever  shot  before  in  one  day  in  AMoa,  though,  to  be 
sure,  none  of  it  was  lai^ge.  But  my  joy  was  great,  for  among  the 
animals  I  myself  killed  was  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  variety 
of  the  Guinea-fowl,  and  a  most  beautiM  bird  at  that  Only  a 
naturalist  can  conceive  of  my  pleasure  at  this  discovery. 

The  crested  Guinea-fowl  {Numida  phimifera),  as  this  bird  is 
called,  is  a  new  bird.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the 
Guinea-fowls  yet  discovered.  Its  licad  is  naked,  the  skin  being 
of  a  dec])  bluish-black  tinge,  and  is  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  straight, 
erect,  narrow,  (]f>wny  feathers  standing  in  a  bunch  close  together. 
The  upper  part  oi  the  neck,  the  throat,  and  the  occiput  are  cover- 
ed with  short  dark  feathers  in  the  male,  and  are  naked  in  the  fe- 
male. The  plumage  of  the  body  is  of  a  fine  bluish-black  ground, 
variegated  with  numerous  eyes  of  white  slightly  tinged  with  blue. 
The  bill  and  legs  aie  colored  a  blue-black  similar  to  the  skin  of 
the  head*  The  secondary  quills  of  the  wings  have  the  outer 
nibs  white.  The  total  length  of  the  bird  I  shot  this  day  was  sev- 
enteen  inches. 

This  bird  is  not  found  in  the  forests  near  the  beu-blioic,  but  is 
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first  met  with,  as  I  afterward  ascertained^  about  fifty  miles  east  of 
Saiiguuaiga,  It  i3  very  shy,  but  marches  in  large  llocks  through 
the  woods,  where  the  traveler  hears  its  loud  voice.  It  utters  a 
kind  of  "  quack,"  hoarse  and  discordant,  like  the  voices  of  other 
Guinea-fowls.  Tt  nvoids  the  path  left  by  travelers;  but  its  own 
tmcka  are  met  every  where  iu  the  woods  it  frequents,  as  the  flock 
icraich  and  tear  up  the  ground  wherever  they  stop.  It  is  strong 
of  wing,  and  sleeps  by  night  on  the  tops  of  high  treesi  a  flock 
gIBDerally  roostiDg  together  on  the  same  tree.  When  BUipiised 
by  the  hunter  ihey  do  not  fly  in  a  body,  but  scatter  in  evezy  di- 
rection. Thus  it  is  a  difficult  bird  to  get^  and  the  natives  do  not 
often,get  a  shot  at  it 

I  had  eaten  nothing  before  going  out  in  the  morning,  and  was 
therefore  glad  to  get  my  dinner  and  breakfast  in  one  before  com- 
mencing to  stuir  my  prizes.  And  I  am  sure  never  bird-fancier  or 
stufler  took  more  pains  with  a  specimen  than  I  with  my  brilliant 
Guine-a-fowl.  It  was  carefully  put  away  with  a  curious  black 
monkey  which  I  also  stuffed,  and  both  sent  to  Sangatanga  by  the 
most  careful  man  I  could  find.  By  the  time  I  was  done  I  had  a 
bad  headache,  and  not  sorry  when  Aboko  came  in  without  having 
shot  any  thing.  For  in  these  latitudes  when  an  animal  is  shot  it 
nmst  be  staled  withont  Ices  of  time,  else  the  ants  eat  it  up. 

I  vas  so  tired  that  I  went  to  bed  early,  bat  got  scarcely  any  sleep 
at  aU.  The  whde  town  was  in  uproar  all  night  The  peo^^le 
had  a  general  jollification  in  honor  of  my  staying  among  them  so 
long.  Fortunately  I  was  not  called  out  to  make  a  speech,  or  take 
any  other  part  in  the  ceremonies.  It  was  bad  enough  to  listen  to 
the  singing,  shouting,  dancing,  and  uproarious  merriment.  The 
next  day  I  bad  a  worse  headache,  and  did  not  hunt :  but  staid  in 
town,  and  was  exhibited  to  great  numbers  of  curious  Shekianis 
who  trooped  in  from  neighboring  villages  to  see  the  white  man. 
Of  course,  Njambai  was  in  ecstasies  over  the  excitement  These 
people  had  never  seen  a  white  man  before,  and  examined  me 
with  a  curions  mixture  of  fear  and  wonder.  My  hair  especially 
excited  their  astonishment  Many  of  them  said  I  must  be  a  spirit 
(mdim),  and  seemed  to  hold  me  in  great  awa 

My  imnters  brought  in  toward  evening  a  great  quantity'  of 
monkeys,  on  whose  flesh  they  feasted,  while  I  had  to  sit  down 
and  stuff  eight  of  the  rarest  specimens  before  going  to  bed,  as 
they  would  not  keep.    Fortunately  all  was  quiet ;  and  when  my 
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work  was  (lone  I  was  able  to  go  to  sleep.  It  was  one  of  tlieir  su- 
perstitious times.  There  was  something  the  matter  witJbi  the 
moon.  I  was  unable  to  learn  what,  nor  do  I  believe  they  knew 
exactly  themselves ;  but  every  man  covered  kia  bodj  witb.  red 
and  white  chalk-marks,  and  went  to  bed. 

I  did  not  go  out  eitker  the  next  day,  and  counted  myself  lack]r 
that  I  did  not,  for  I  was  able  to  save  the  life  of  a  poor  woman 
who  was  being  killed  irith  the  most  horrible  tortures.  After 
dinner,  as  I  was  reading,  I  heard  a  woman  otying  out  as  if  in 
great  pain.  Asking  what  was  the  matter,  a  man  told  me  the 
king  was  punishing  one  of  his  wives;  and  some  others  Mnted 
that  I  had  better  go  and  try  to  sa^  her  life.   I  hurried  over  to 
the  king's  house,  and  there,  in  fiwnt  of  the  veranda,  a  spectacle 
met  my  eyes  which  fruzc  iny  blood  with  horror.    A  womnu, 
naked,  was  tied  by  the  middle  to  a  stout  stake  driven  into  the 
ground.    Her  legs  were  sU  uLched  out  and  fastened  to  other  small- 
er stakes,  and  stout  cords  were  bound  round  her  neck,  waist,  an- 
kles, and  wrists.    These  cords  were  being  twisted  with  sticks,  aud 
when  I  arrived  the  skin  was  already  bursting  from  the  terrible 
compression.   A  great  crowd  of  spectators  were  standing  around, 
not  much  excited.   I  suppose  they  were  used  to  such  scenes. 

I  walked  up,  and,  taking  the  king  by  the  arm,  asked  him  to  le* 
lease  the  poor  wretch  for  my  sake,  and  not  to  Idll  her.  When  I 
spoke  the  twisting  ceased.  The  executioners  were  willing  enough 
to  suspend  operations,  it  seemed  to  me.  The  king  seemed  to  hes- 
itate— was  not  willing  to  be  balked  of  his  revenge.  He  walked 
into  his  house.  I  followed  him,  and  threatened  to  leave  his  town 
immediately  if  he  did  not  relca.sc  her.  Finally  he  gave  in,  aud 
said,  "  Let  her  loose  yourself    I  p^ive  her  to  you/^ 

I  rushed  immediately,  and,  being  unable  to  untie  the  savage 
cords,  cut  them  with  my  knife.  The  poor  creature  was  covered 
with  blood.  Some  of  the  ropes  had  penetrated  so  deeply  that  the 
flesh  had  burst  open,  and  she  bled  freely.  However,  she  was  not 
seriously  hurt ;  and  T  thanked  God  in  my  heart  that  I  had  been 
able  to  save  her  life.  I  went  immediately  in  to  the  ki^g  and  made 
him  promise  me  that  he  would  not  touch  her  again.  Then  I  ask- 
ed what  she  had  done  to  deserve  such  punishment.  He  said  she 
had  stolen  the  bead  belt  which  he  usually  wore  anrand  his  wsisft 
and  given  it  to  her  lover — a  heinous  offense  truly. 

Then,  to  change  the  current  of  his  ebony  majesty's  thoughts,  I 
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p(Hntcd  out  to  him  a  small  bird  sitting  upon  tlie  top  of  a  high  tree 
near  his  house,  and  said  I  oould  kill  that  bird.  He  said  it  was 
impoasibley  as  I  knew  he  would.  The  negroes  are  poor  marks- 
moL  I  sent  for  mj  gun,  took  aim,  and  brought  down  the  bird, 
amid  the  load  shouts  of  his  majesty  and  the  populace.  They  ex- 
amined  my  <^un,  which  had  a  cop-lock^  and  was  a  great  wonder  to 
them,  as,  ol"  cuursc,  they  use  only  flint-locks.  Then  they  said  I 
had  a  greegree  or  fetich  to  help  nic  shoot.  No  one  who  had  not 
a  powerful  charm  could  do  such  things,  they  thought 

Then,  to  clinch  their  good-hunior,  I  brought  out  my  matchbox 
and  struck  a  light.  This  has  never  failed  to  get  mc  a  great  rep- 
utation among  the  interior  negroes.  It  is  a  trick  which  seems 
to  them  the  most  maryelous  of  all,  and  these  Shekianis  were 
never  tired  of  seeing  me  *'make  fire." 

The  next  day  I  went  out  hunting  myself  and,  to  mj  great 
pjt  shot  another  new  bird,  a  black  pheasant  {Pfmukta  niger\ 
<me  of  the  most  angular  birds  I  hare  seen  in  Afiica,  and  the 
diflooreiy  of  which  I  rank  as  next  in  importance  to  that  of  the 
new  Guhiea-fowl  described  before.  Indeed,  of  the  sixly  odd  new 
bixds  I  was  able  to  add  to  the  list  of  known  A&ican  birds,  these 
two  seem  to  me  the  mtu-t  interesting. 

Phandt'.s  ni'ier  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  including  the  tail 
feathers.    Its  head  and  the  upper  j)art  of  its  neck  are  bare  or 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  longitudinal  strip  of  short  black 
feathers  which  runs  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  occiput,  end- 
ing abruptly.    The  head,  where  it  is  bare,  is  in  the  female  of  a 
pink  hue,  and  in  the  male  a  bright  scarlet    The  throat,  in  front, 
1m»  very  short  feathers.    When  I  saw  this  bird  for  the  first  time 
is  the  woods,  I  thought  I  saw  before  me  a  domestic  chicken.  The 
UEkires  have  noticed  the  resemblance  too,  as  their  name  for  it 
diows:  mia  iga^  signifying  wild  fowl    YTM  ihey  are,  and  most 
diffiedt  to  approach ;  and  also  laie,  even  in  the  forestei  where 
^  are  at  home.  They  are  not  found  at  all  on  the  sea-coast, 
ttd  do  not  appear  until  the  trayeler  reaches  the  range  of  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  from  the  coast.    Even  there  they  are  so  rare  that, 
thonffh  I  looked  out  for  them  constantly,  I  killed  but  three  in  all 
•    Riy  t..\|A  tlitions.    It  is  not  gregarious,  like  the  Guinea-fowl,  but 
zanders  through  the  wooch?,  a  male  and  one,  or,  at  most,  two  fe- 
male? in  company.    Also  it  is  very  watchful,  and  flies  off  to  its 
retreatfi  in  the  woods  at  the  slightest  alarm. 

N 
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I  begin  now  to  have  so  many  animals  on  hand  that  I  find  I  can 
not  go  as  far  as  ibe  Nazareth.  The  risk  of  losing  all  my  coileo- 
tion  IS  too  great;  and  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  it  is  greater 
yet  The  antB — ^thoee  little  pests — are  constantly  on  the  look-ovt 
for  prey ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  leave  an  animal  abont  for  tiie 
shortest  time  without  imminent  risk  of  having  it  destroyed.  Let 
the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  not  only  has  the  hunter-naturalist 
in  these  African  backwoods  to  kill  Lis  game,  which  may  occupy 
all  day,  but  when  he  comes  home  tired  he  must  immediately  stuif 
it  that  it  may  not  spoil,  and  then  it  must  be  suspended  by  strings 
from  the  rafters  of  the  house  to  keep  the  ants  off.    The  slightest 
carelessness  brings  ruin  upon  his  most  cherished  specimens ;  and 
I  have  more  than  once  been  reduced  to  tiie  brink  of  despair  by 
finding  a  choice  bird  or  other  animal  in  one  night>  and  through 
one  slight  oversight  in  the  preparation  of  the  suspending  coid, 
completely  riddled  and  ruined  by  the  ants  before  moming. 

I  told  the  king  that  I  must  return  to  Sangatanga,  and  then  be- 
gan to  pack  my  animals  and  skeletons  in  such  parcels  as  would 
be  handy  to  carry.  We  are  to  start  early  to-morrow  (30tb),  and 
this  evening  I  distributed  all  my  tobacco  among  the  people  of  the 
village.  They  have  treated  me  weU,  and  deserved  this  trifle, 
which  is  to  them  a  great  favor. 

The  king  gave  me,  as  provision  for  my  route,  a  chicken,  half  a 
dozen  eggs,  and  twelve  bunches  of  plantains,  I  promised  to 
send  him  from  Sangatanca  25  heads  of  tobacco,  a  j)iecc  of  cloth, 
a  glass  full  of  powder,  three  pipes,  and  some  beads.  He  added  a 
particular  request  for  some  rum,  to  which  I  did  not  agree. 

Then  he  said  that  I  must  come  again  and  see  him,  and  stay 
longer,  and  I  should  have  his  best  hunters  to  help  me.  '^Bnt^" 
added  he,  "when  you  come  donH  forget  to  bring  some  tfsai^ 
And  so  he  went  on,  begging  this  and  promising  that,  but  always 
recurring  to  the  rum.  Poor  old  kmg,  how  be  would  have  enjoy- 
ed a  trip  to  Sangatanga,  where  he  might  have  got  his  fill  of  hia 
beloved  rum.  For  my  part,  T  made  it  a  point  of  principle  during 
my  travels  in  Africa  never  to  give  a  negro  ruia. 

When  we  were  ready  to  start  the  king  gave  me  his  son  along, 
to  brin^T  back  his  present*?,  and  desired  me  particularly  not  to  for- 
get the  rum.  Saving  which,  he  gave  me,  as  a  souvenir,  an  oW 
day  pipe,  black  with  age  and  use,  which  he  seemed  to  have  a 
great  affection  for.  He  desired  me  to  carry  it  to  my  own  coud* 
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try,  and  tell  the  people  ihat  this  had  been  the  finrorite  pipe  of 

King  Njambai. 

I  penetrated,  on  (Mereiit  occasions,  as  far  as  twenty  miles  due 
ea?t  of  Njambai's  town,  bnt  fuuiid  the  country  no  wise  different 
from  that  nl ready  described.  As  tins  la  the  last  time  we  are  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  Shekiani  tribe  in  these  pages,  it  seems 
a  proper  plaoe  to  give  the  reader  some  general  infoimatioii  con- 
oenung  this  large  and  important  tribe. 

The  tShf»Viftn^  tribe,  and  those  people  who  are  dosely  allied  to 
them  and  speak  various  dialects  of  their  language,  occupy  a  por> 
tion  of  the  sea^ore  and  interior  as  far  as  80  miles  from  the  sea 
—from  the  banks  of  the  Muni  and  Moondah  down  as  &r  south 
as  the  banks  of  the  Ogobay.  Through  this  great  extent  of  coun- 
try they  are  scattered  in  villages,  having  nowhere  any  central 
point  of  union,  and  living,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  ^ipongwe  and  Bakalai  people.  Still  they  manage  to  keep  up 
their  nationality.  In  some  parts  they  are  most  numerous  near 
the  coa^t;  in  others  they  range  as  the  second,  third,  and  even 
fourth  tribe  inland.  Thus  they  are  settled  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Muni  and  Moondah,  and  inhabit  the  sea-shore  between  the  latter 
river  and  the  Gaboon ;  while  south  of  the  Gaboon  they  have 
given  way  to  the  Mpongwe,  and  have  their  villages  in  the  interior. 

In  persont  they  are  of  ordinary  size^  generally  light-colored  £>r 
negroes^  and  not  so  fine-locddng  as  the  Mpongwe  or  Mfaingaa 
They  are  warlike^  treacherous,  much  given  to  tradiDg,  and  are 
real  oheats..  They  are  ardent  hunters,  and  have  sufficient  cour- 
age and  great  skill  in  wood-craft,  being  very  lithe  and  active,  light 
of  foot,  and  cunning  in  their  mana^uvres  to  approach  their  prey. 
They  arc  quarrelsome,  and  constant  "palavers"  either  with 
their  own  villages  or  those  of  other  tribes.  They  have  but  little 
clan  feeling,  and  the  intiTConrsc  between  neighboring  villages  of 
Shekiani  is  not  always  friendly,  and  scarce  ever  intimate.  The 
men,  in  common  with  all  other  African  men  I  have  met,  have 
little  or  no  taste  for  agriculture ;  they  leave  the  culture  of  the 
gioond  to  their  women  and  slaves.  The  sea-shore  Shekianis  own 
numy  slaves,  but  those  of  the  interior  but  £sw. 

In  thdr  wai&re  cunning  has  a  most  important  part  They 
laugh  at  the  courage  of  the  white  man  who  &oes  his  enemy,  and 
deli^^t  most  in  ambushes  and  sudden  surprisea  If  one  has  a 
(ITiairel  with  another  he  lies  in  wait  for  him,  shoots  him  as  he  is 
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passing  by  the  waj,  and  immediately  letreats.  Then,  of  oomse^ 
the  dead  man's  fiiends  take  up  Yob  quarrel;  then  enauo  other 


ambushes  and  murders ;  frequentlj  a  dozen  villages  are  inyoUed 
in  tibe  palaver,  and  the  killing  and  robbing  goes  on  for  months 
and  even  years,  each  party  acting  as  oocaaion  oflfera  This  breeds 
a  leeling  of  insecurity  which  is  destmctive  to  all  settled  habila 
Often,  to  escape  assassination,  a  whole  village  moves  away  and 
builds  anew  at  some  distance;  and  perhaps  then  the  enemy 
reaches  laem,  or  new  couiplications  arise,  lending  cause  iur  new 
murders. 

Withal  thej  are  not  bloodthirsty,  but  simply  careless  of  humaD 
life,  passionate,  and  revcngciul. 

Polygamy  of  course  prevails  among  them,  and  takes  rank  as  a 
political  institution,  as  has  been  already  explained.  A  man  finds 
it  to  his  interest  to  mairy  into  as  many  influential  families  in  his 
own  and  other  tribes  as  he  can,  and  l^en  extends  his  trade  con- 
nections, and  his  influence  and  authority.  But,  on  the  other  hao4 
it  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  palavers  and  wars  ^tuej  bav& 
The  men  are  continuaUy  intriguing  with  strange  women,  sod 
when  caught  are  murdered,  or  get  their  town  in  trouble.  Female 
chastity  is  little  valued ;  and  one  great  cause  of  the  gradual  d^ 
crease  of  this  and  other  tribes  is  found  in  the  fact  thai  they  force 
their  females  to  marry  at  such  an  age  that  they  never  becx)me 
mothers.  Children  are  promised  in  marriage  at  the  age  of  three 
or  four  years,  or  even  at  birth ;  and  girls  arc  actually  vrivcs  at 
eight  and  nine,  and  sometimes  earlier.  They  have  children  at 
eleven  or  twelve,  but  of  course  the  women  age  early,  and  the  mft* 
jori^  die  young  and  childless. 
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Though  chastity  is  not  valued  for  itself^  adalteiy  is  a  seiioos  of- 
fense among  townsmen.  It  is  punished  bj  fines,  graduated  ac^ 
ooiding  to  the  means  of  the  offender ;  and  many  men  are  sold  aoi- 
niiall J  into  slavery  where  ihe  fine  can  not  be  levied  in  any  other 
way.  Sometimes  the  gnilly  man  compromises  by  working  for  a 
certain  time  for  the  injured  husband,  and  sometimes  blood  alone 
heais  the  difficulty. 

The  man  has  generally  a  bead  or  chief  wife — ^mostly  the  wom- 
an he  married  first ;  and  to  have  criminal  intercourse  with  this 
woman  ranks  as  a  most  heinous  crime,  for  which  the  offender  is 
at  least  sold  into  slavery.  When  the  husband  forms  new  mar- 
riage connections,  and,  as  often  happens^  his  new  bride  is  but  a 
child,  she  is  then  put  under  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  head 
wife,  who  brings  her  up  to  the  proper  age.  They  many  also 
with  their  slave  women ;  but  the  diildren  of  these  women,  tiiough 
free,  have  less  influence  and  r^ard  among  the  people  than  the 
duldren  of  fiee  women.  Frequently  the  women  desert  thebr  hus- 
bands ibr  abuse  or  other  causes,  and  run  off  to  other  villages ; 
and  as  it  is  a  point  of  honor  to  return  no  fugitives  of  this  kind, 
here  is  another  fertile  source  of  palaver  and  war. 

They  are  treated  very  harshly.  The  men  take  care  to  put  all 
the  hardest  work  on  their  wives,  who  raise  the  crops,  gather  fire- 
wood, bear  all  kinds  of  burdens ;  and,  where  the  bar-wood  trade 
is  carried  on,  as  it  is  now  by  many  Shekiani  villages,  the  men 
only  cut  down  the  trees  and  split  them  into  billets,  which  the 
women  are  then  forced  to  bear  on  their  backs  through  the  forests 
ttid  jungle  down  to  the  liver-banks,  as  they  have  but  rude  paths, 
and  heasts  of  burden  are  unknown'  in  all  this  part  of  Africa. 
This  is  the  meet  severe  toil  imaginable,  as  the  loads  have  to  be 
earned  often  six  or  seven  miles  or  more. 

The  Shekiani  tribe  is  divided  into  clans,  and,  though  these 
fiinilies  grow  very  large  sometimes,  marriage  between  members 
of  the  same  dan  is  prohibited.  Children  add  much  to  a  man's 
consequence,  especially  boys;  and  a  fruitful  woman  enjoys,  for 
this  reason,  great  favor.  In  cases  where,  as  frequently  happens, 
the  head  of  the  family  is  old  and  decrepit,  the  mother  of  many 
children  has  no  questions  asked  her.  They  know  nothing  scarce" 
ly  of  the  care  of  children,  and  lose  a  great  proportion  through 
nustaken  treatment  in  in&ncjr. 
Though  they  have  villages,  they  may  almost  be  called  a  no- 
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madic  people.  They  are  contmuailj  moving  about  the  csountry, 
'shifting  their  quarters  for  such  causes  as  a  palaver  with  a  nei^ 
boring  town,  the  death  of  the  chief,  or  a  belief  that  their  present 
Tillage  is  bewitched.  Then  they  gather  up  all  their  honsehidd 
goodsp  and,  ooUeoting  what  provision  thej  can,  move  off  in  a  body, 
sometimes  many  weary  miles  away. 

Their  superstitions  are  of  the  most  degrading  and  barbarous. 
I  shall  mention  here  only  that  the  belief  in  witchcraft  is  general, 
and  causes  luucli  misery;  wbilc  of  idols,  evil  aud  good  spiriU 
grecgree8,,feticlies,  and  cliarms,  there  seems  no  end.  The  whok 
subject  of  religiouB  superstitions  X  shall  treat  in  detail  in  anothei 
ohapter. 


In  different  localities  the  Sliekianis  arc  known  by  sub-names, 
and  the  chief  of  these  are  the  Mbondeino  or  Ndemo,  the  Mbicho, 
the  Ntaimon,  and  the  Acoa — the  last  inhabiting  the  interior  be- 
tween Gaboon  and  Cape  Lopez — the  Mbiki,  the  Mbousha,  and 
the  Ibouay.  All  these  speak  dialects  of  the  Shekiani,  but  hold 
themselves  to  be  separate  tribes.  The  location  of  all  these  little 
nations  will  be  found  on  the  map. 

We  set  out  on  our  return  to  Sangatanga  on  the  SOth.  I  did 
not  intend  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  coasts  but  desired  to  re- 
main a  couple  of  weeks  at  least  in  ihe  forests  and  prairies  by  the 
way,  as  I  saw  that  away  from  the  villages  I  should  have  better 
chances  to  hunt  the  shyer  animals,  and  those  which  I  was  most 
anxious  to  procure.  I  made  arrangements  by  wliic  Vi  the  king 
promised  to  give  such  men  as  I  sent  in  su})plies  of  I'nod  for  rav 
party  from  time  to  time ;  and  having  thus  provided  against  that 
trouble  which  is  the  most  constantly  besetting  the  traveler  in  this 
country,  and  secured  myself  against  actual  starvation,  even  if  we 
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had  poor  suooeas  in  hunting,  I  set  out  in  good  spirits.   We  pass- 
ed bj  a  road  or  paib  sUghtlj  diveiging  &om  the  one  I  had  comet 
oat  on,  whieh  gave  me  a  chance  to  see  some  new  landscapes.  It 
was  a  beautifully  dear  day,  with,  a  cool  breease  blowing,  which 
made  the  long  prairies  quite  endurable. 

Toward  three  o'clock  we  saw  before  us  a  litde  lake  on  the  bor- 
ders of  tlic  prairic,  and,  wliilc  looking  at  the  water,  I  saw  between 
it  and  ourselves  a  solitary  buHklo.  I  was  a  little  in  advance  of 
my  party,  who  lay  down  while  I  tried  to  approach.  The  grass 
was  very  short,  and  I  was  afraid  of  being  seen ;  but  fortunately 
the  bull  presently  entered  a  patch  of  high  grass  through  whieh  he 
ooald  not  see  me,  and  now  I  advanced  quickly  within  range. 
Just  as  he  emerged  into  the  open  I  fired.  lie  gave  a  deep  roar 
of  rage,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  dashed  toward  me.  I 
had  my  other  bairel  ready,  and  had  raised  my  gun  to  give  him 
the  second  bullet,  when  he  gave  a  little  leap  and  tumbled  down 
head  first — dead. 

When  my  fellows  saw  this  ihey  set  up  a  hurrah  of  joy  and  hur* 
ried  to  the  prize.  It  was  at  once  skinned,  and  the  best  parts  of 
the  meat  taken  off.  We  camped  at  the  lake-side,  and  had  roast 
bullalo  for  supper.  My  men  arc  all  as  fat  as  pigs,  having  lived 
high  on  moiikcvs  and  other  game  ever  since  we  left  Sangatanga. 
They  account  me  a  great  and  successful  hunter,  and  seem  to  think 
they  have  never  had  such  a  "good  time." 

We  were  now  about  fifteen  miles  from  Njambai's  village  j  and 
after  sleeping  a  night  over  the  matter,  I  concluded  to  make  my 
permanent  camp  in  this  pretty  prairie,  where  we  were  near  wat^ 
and  had  a  wide  stretch  of  forest  on  one  side  of  us  for  our  hunts. 
The  men  thou^t  it  a  good  place,  one  likely  to  afford  us  good 
sport,  especially  as  the  lake  was  likely  to  draw  beasts  to  its  banks 
to  drink.  Acooxdingly,  we  spent  a  whole  day  in  arranging  our 
encampment  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  every  thing  comfortable 
and  .secure.  Fortunately  it  is  now  the  dry  season,  and  we  have 
no  rain,  l)ut  only  the  cold  night-winds  to  fear.  With  branches  of 
trees  we  built  ourselves  shelters  which  should  protect  us  from  the 
wind.  I  had  my  boxes  piled  in  a  solid  mass  to  windward  of  my 
own  bed ;  and,  having  locked  every  thing  up,  threatened  to  shoot 
the  first  man  who  stole  any  thing  firom  me.  Then  we  built  light 
n>o&  of  leafy  branches  over  our  sleeping-places,  arranged  the 
fires,  and  behold  1  a  village.  In  the  midst  of  our  work  came 
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ten  slaves  of  Njambai  laden  witk  plantains,  which  the  good  fel- 
«]ow  had  sent  ailer  me-^  moBt  weksome  supply,  for  the  plantain 
18  ihe  bread  of  these  regions. 

When  all  was  done,  and  ire  were  readj  for  sapper,  I  again 
warned  my  men  to  be  honest  and  keep  ^eir  Eugers  at  honieL 
They  are  good  fellows;  bnt  I  have  &imd  ihat  while  all  savages 
steal,  in  this  part  of  the  oonntiy  where  the  slave-trade  prevails, 
and  where  the  negroes  have  come  la  contact  wiLli  the  lowest  class 
of  w  hi  Led,  they  are  much  greater  thieves  than  is  even  usual  with 
them.  So  I  threatened  to  kill  the  first  man  I  caught  troubling 
my  property — to  shoot  without  mercy  ;  "  and  then,"  said  I,  with 
great  st( :  ]uu  s^r,  "  when  I  have  blown  your  brains  oat,  I  will  settle 
the  matter  with  your  king." 

To  which  Aboko  oooUy  replied  that  the  settlement  was  not 
likely  to  do  them  any  pwticular  good — another  little  specimes 
of  African  homor. 

Of  oouise,  they  all  protested  londly  that  they  were  honest ;  bat 
I  knew  th^r  temptations,  poor  fellows  1  and  had  more  confidence 
in  their  feith  that  I  would  certainly  kill  the  thief  than  in  their 
good  resolutions. 

When  this  little  matter  was  settled  we  drew  around  the  fire. 
The  sun  was  just  setting.  In  a  huge  kettle  suspended  over  the 
fire  was  boiling  a  quantity  of  the  juicy  buiruio  meat;  before  us 
was  a  great  pile  of  roasted  plantains;  and  so,  seating  oursclvt^ 
about  the  immense  fire,  for  it  was  growino;  chilly,  we  took  a 
hearty  supper  together ;  I  eating  off  a  plate  and  using  a  fork — 
which  vestiges  of  civilization  I  have  always  managed  to  carry 
along — while  the  black  fellows  took  £resh  leaves  for  plates  and 
used  the  "black  man's  fork,"  as  they  call  their  five  fingers. 

After  dinner  they  diank  a  jug  of  palm  wine,  which  had  been 
brought  firom  Ngola;  and  then,  to  crown  their  feast  with  the 
greatest  delight  of  all,  I  went  to  my  box  and,  lifting  the  lid,  while 
the  shining  black  feces  peered  at  me  with  saucer*ey es  of  expecta- 
tion, took  out  a  huge  head  of  Kentucky  tobacco.  This  brought 
down  the  house,"  so  to  speak ;  there  was  a  wild  hurrah  of  joy  as 
I  distributed  a  good  portion  to  each,  and  in  a  lew  luinutcs  all  were 
lying  about  the  fire  smoking,  with  that  peculiar  air  of  utter  con- 
tent into  which  the  African  falls  so  readily  at  the  sli^rhtest  ojipor- 
tunity  of  fire  and  tobacco-smoke.  Then  ensued  wild  stories  of 
hunting  adventures,  of  witchcraft,  and  evil  spirits,  well  fitting  the 
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rude  piotmeaqne  sonoundings;  and-tibiey  lay  there  talkmg  and 
talkmg,  till  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  lemind  lliem  that  it  ma  one* 
o'doek,  and  time  to  fed  aleepj. 

The  negroes  have  a  particular  delight  in  Ijring  aronnd  a  com* 

fortable  fire  at  night  and  telling  stories,  and  I  have  often  found 
them  til  OS  engaged  lat-j  at  m^'il  when  eiiterinfj  a  village. 

The  next  morning  (J  uiic  i^t)  Aboko  and  i  went  out  in  search 
of  elephants,  while  Niamkala  went  with  some  other  men  to  hunt 
for  wild  pigs,  and,  if  he  conld  find  them,  gorilla  and  chimpanzee. 
I  had  poor  luck,  killing  only  a  few  small  monkeys  and  birds,  of 
no  value ;  bat  as  we  were  returning  to  the  camp  I  had  quite  un- 
expectedly, as  such  good  luck  generally  comes,  the  great  shot  of 
the  day.  As  Aboko  and  I  were  walking  carelessly  along  I  heard 
the  cry  of  a  gray  partridge  near  by,  and  tamed  back  to  get  a  shot 
if  poBsiblei  as  they  are  fine  eating.   As  I  pushed  into  the  grass— 
we  were  jost  on  the  edge  of  the  forest— I  saw  suddenly  several 
boffiilo,  one  of  which  I  made  sare  of,  as  he  stood  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest,  and  the  grass  was  high  enough  for  a  stealthy 
approach.    Aboko  and  I  advanced  slowly  t<::>ward  the  uncon- 
scious bull,  who  stood  a  fair  mark ;  and  I  was  about  to  raise  my 
gun  when  Aboko  made  a  quick  sign  to  hold  still  and  listen.  As 
we  stood  perfectly  motionless  I  heard,  at  apparently  a  little  dis- 
tance before  us,  a  low  purring  sound,  which  might  have  been 
taken  by  a  careless  ear  for  the  sound  of  the  wind  passing  through 
the  grass.   But  to  Aboko^s  quick  ear  it  said  something  else.  His 
&ce  grew  very  earnest,  and  he  whispered  to  me  "Njego/'  which 
is  Shekiani  for  leopard. 

The  noise  continued,  and  we  moved  slowly  and  very  cautiously 
a  few  steps  ahead  to  get  a  position  where  we  could  see  over  the 
grass.  The  position  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  The  leopard  comes 
oat  generally  by  night  only,  and  nothing  but  extreme  hunger 
will  bring  him  out  of  his  lair  in  o^3en  day.  Now,  when  he  is  hun- 
gry, he  is  also  unusually  savage  and  quick  in  his  motions.  We 
knew  the  animal  was  near,  but  could  not  by  any  means  get  a 
Sight  of  him.  As  the  wind  blew  from  it  toward  ns,  T  perceived 
plainly  a  strong  and  peculiar  odor  which  this  animal  gives  out^ 
and  this  proved  more  decidedly  that  it  could  not  be  fiir  off.  The 
thought  passed  through  my  mind — ^was  it  watching  us?  Did  its 
eyes  penetrate  the  grass  which  we  could  not  see  through  ?  If  so, 
was  it  perhaps  getting  ready  to  spring  ? 
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Meantime  our  buffalo-bull  stood  stupidly  before  his  herd  not 
twenty  yards  from  us,  utterly  innocent  of  the  presence  of  so  many 
of  his  formidable  enemies,  and  little  suspecting  the  curious  cir- 
cumstances to  which  he  was  about  to  owe  his  life. 

Just  then,  luckily,  we  moved  a  little  to  one  side,  and,  peering 
through  an  opening  in  the  grass,  I  beheld  an  immense  leopard,  a 
female,  with  a  tiny  little  leopardling  near  her  side.  The  beast 
saw  us  at  the  same  moment,  turning  her  head  quickly  at  some 
slight  noise  we  made.  She  had  been  watching  the  buflalo  so  in- 
tently as  not  to  notice  our  approach.  As  I  watched  her,  it  seem- 
ed to  me  as  though  a  curious  look  of  indecision  passed  over  her 
face.  She,  too,  had  more  game  than  she  had  looked  for,  and  Tvas 
puzzled  which  to  attack  first  Iler  long  tail  wagged  from  side  to 
side,  and  her  eyes  glared  as  she  sought  for  a  moment  for  a  de- 
cision. But  I  saved  her  the  trouble ;  for  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  write  it  down  I  had  put  a  ball  into  her  head,  which,  luckily  for 
us,  relieved  her  of  farther  care  for  prey.  At  the  same  time  Abo- 
ko  fired  into  the  little  leopard  and  killed  that 

I  thought  the  men  would  have  lost  their  senses  for  joy  when 
we  called  them  to  get  our  prizes.  The  leopard  is  one  of  the  most 
feared  animals  of  these  forests.  The  gorilla  is  said  to  kill  the  leop- 
ard, but  is  not  so  dangerous  to  man  as  this  great  cat.  Thus  it  is 
considered  a  great  feat  to  kill  one  of  these  animals,  and  the  whole 
camp  was  alive  with  excitement  Guns  were  fired,  and  every 
body  shouted  aloud.    In  the  midst  of  this  noise  Niamkala  came 
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into  camp  with  some  wild  boars  and  a  ncheri — a  curious  little 
deer — which  were  a  welcome  addition  to  our  bill  of  fare. 
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Then,  alter  supper,  the  men  painted  themselves  and  sung  songs 
over  the  leopards  Ull  I  made  them  go  to  sleep,  which  wi\a  not  till 
toward  morning.  Thej  danced,  they  sang  songs  of  victoiyy  they 
abused  and  exulted  over  the  deceased  leopard.  Thej  addressed 
oomical  complimentB  to  its  bean^ — and  it  is  reallj  a  most  beauti- 
fol  animal.  Thej  shonted, "  Now  yon  will  kill  no  more  people  I 
Now  yon  will  eat  no  more  hunters!  Now  you  can  not  leap  on 
your  prey !"  And  so  on,  till  the  mummery  grew  past  laughing 
at. 

The  next  morning,  however,  1  lir.-t  learned  the  full  extent  of 
their  rejoicing,  and  the  great  importance  attached  to  the  killing 
of  this  feared  beast.  I  was  drawn  to  where  we  had  sus]jcnded 
the  body  to  keep  the  ants  from  it  by  a  noise  of  angr}^  quarreling, 
and  found  Niamkala  asserting  his  determiiiatiou  to  have  the  end 
of  the  leopard's  tail,  while  the  rest  of  the  hunters  were  all  assert- 
ing equal  rights  to  it,  and  the  non-combatants,  the  bearers  of  our 
luggage,  looked  on  in  envious  silence,  evidently  wishing  they 
oould  also  put  in  claims.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  lucky 
possesBOT  of  the  end  of  a  leopard's  tail  was  sure  to  be  fortunate 
among  the  women,  and  oould,  in  virtue  of  this  powerful  charm, 
win  as  many  hearts  as  he  might  desire. 

Laughing  at  them,  I  reserved  the  desired  tail  for  him  among 
them  who  should  behave  best,  and  thought  I  had  settled  the  quar- 
rel. But  now  came  a  fresh  diviijion.  Aboko,  Nianikala,  and  Fa- 
siko,  each  wanted  the  whole  brain  of  the  animal.  For  a  few  min- 
ntcs  a  fight  seemed  imnnnent  on  this  head,  which  seemed  even 
more  strenuously  disputed  than  the  other.  I  discovered  that  the 
brain,  if  properly  dried  and  mixed  with  some  other  charm  called 
mmdof  and  the  nature  of  which  I  could  not  understand,  gave  its 
possessor  dauntless  courage  and  great  fortune  on  the  hunt  And 
I  was  so  happy  as  to  persuade  my  three  hunters— who  really 
needed  no  such  amulet  to  patch  up  their  courage — that  a  part 
was  in  this  case  as  good  as  Uie  whole.- 

This  settled,  I  found  that  the  liver  was  laid  before  me.  As 
this  had  no  value  or  interest  for  me,  I  was  going  to  kick  it  aside 
and  walk  off,  but  was  stopped  and  entreated  to  take  off  the  giUl, 
and  myself  destroy  it.  This  was  to  be  done  to  save  the  whole 
party  from  future  trouble.  It  appears  that  the  negroes  believe 
the  gall  of  the  leopard  to  be  deadly  poison,  and  my  men  feared 
to  be  suspected  of  having  concealed  some  of  this  poison  by  their 
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fiiendfl  or  eaemies  at  Sangatanga.  To  settle  which  beforehaod  I 
was  now  to  destroy  it^  and  afterward  to  hear  witness  for  them,  if 
by  chance  they  were  accused  of  poisoning.  Of  conise  I  did  so^ 
though  convinced  that  this  is  a  mere  supexstitbus  belief 

This  day  (2d)  my  men  were  all  day  smoking  the  great  quan- 
tity of  meat  we  have  on  hand.   It  is  magnificent  weather  Ibr 
hunting  and  for  living  iu  iliu  woods.    Tiie  air  is  cuul  and  refresli- 
ing,  the  sky  clouded,  which  prevents  the  sun  from  being  oppress- 
ive ;  the  forest  trees  are  in  bloom,  and,  as  many  are  fragrant,  thi? 
adds  to  our  pleasure.    The  nights  arc  very  cold  indeed,  but 
against  that  we  manage  to  protect  ourselves.   The  dews  are  light, 
not  near  so  heavy  as  they  are  in  the  rainy  season.    The  grass  is 
In  great  part  burned  off  the  prsdries,  and  this  aifords  us  much  be^ 
ter  chances  and  at  much  less  risk  than  if  it  were  high ;  for  though 
our  approach  is  sometimes  more  difficulty  I  find  that  if  we  get  to 
leeward  of  our  game  and  manage  cautiously,  there  is  little  di^ 
ficulty.  Every  day  we  shot  more  or  less  small  and  unimportant 
game,  among  which  must  be  counted  deer,  wild  hoais^  monkeys 
without  number,  and  birds.   Thus  our  camp  was  fhll  of  meat 
As  these  hunts  are  commonplace  I  shall  not  give  them  place  here, 
mentioaiug  only  the  getting  of  the  new  and  more  important  an- 
imals. 

This  day  T  killed  another  new  bird,  a  species  of  toucan,  the 
Tocl'iis  camuriis.  This  is  the  smallest  toucan  yet  discovered, 
the  length  of  my  specimen  being  but  fourteen  inches.  Its  bill  is 
red.  The  entire  throat  and  breast  are  amber-brown,  tinged  with 
purple  on  the  rump^  and  with  greenish-bronse  on  the  wings  and 
tail  The  wing-coverts  are  tipped  with  white,  and  this  formed 
two  coDspicuous  white  bars  crossing  the  wings  diagonally.  The 
primary  feathers  have  a  single  spot  of  pale  purple  on  each  wefa^ 
larger  on  the  inner  side ;  the  tertiaries  are  edged  with  pale  piu<* 
pie  on  both  webs ;  the  nnder  part  of  the  wings  is  white ;  the  taO 
is  tipped  with  white,  and  the  shafts  in  the  tail  feathers  are  yellow- 
ish-white, inclining  to  golden  above  and  white  below.  This,  the 
smallest  of  the  known  toucans,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  forests,  and 
avoids  the  prairie.  It  is  shy,  flies  in  flocks  of  from  five  or  six  to 
a  dozen,  and  is  not  found  north  of  the  eq^uator,  at  least  so  far  as 
I  know. 

This  is  the  third  new  bird  I  have  shot  in  the  Gape  Lopez  eonn* 
try.  Most  of  the  birds  found  in  these  woods  are  common  also  to 
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Southern  Africa,  and  aze  alxeady  deaoiibed.  It  is  theiefoxe  use- 
lees  to  mention  tbem  here. 

On  the  6th  Aboko  and  Niamkala  brought  in  a  fine  boar,  and 
xepoTied  that  they  had  come  upon  fresh  elephants'  tracks,  where- 
upon it  was  immediatelj  resolved  that  we  should  all  tarn  out 
after  elephants  to-morrow. 

Accordinsjly  we  hunted  all  the  6th,  but  in  vain,  and  slept  out 
in  the  woods,  determined  to  trj  again  next  day.    Elephants  are 
not  very  plentiful  in  this  region,  at  lca.st  at  tins  season,  and  seem 
to  travel  a  good  deal,  not  finding  their  feed  in  such  abundance  as 
to  induce  them  to  stay  long  in  one  place.   We  had  traveled  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  7th,  when  at  last,  late  in  the  afternoon,  we 
«  came  acrofis  our  quany.   Emerging  firom  a  thick  part  of  the  for* 
est  into  the  plain  whidi  bordered  it^  we  saw  to  our  left^  just  upon 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  a  soHtaiy  buU  elephant  I  had  seen  the 
great  beast  in  mianageries,  and  also  in  the  wild  hunt  among  mj 
fnends  the  Fans,  where  all  was  such  confusion  that  one  cotild  not 
be  said  to  see  any  thing  distinctly.    But  here  all  was  still.  The 
huge  aiiiiiiai  stood  quietly  by  a  tree,  innocent  of  our  presence. 
And  now  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  struck  with  the  vast 
bulk  of  this  giant  of  the  forests.    The  eye  and  mind  had  leisure 
to  dwell  upon  his  size,  and  the  place  was  well  adapted  to  compar- 
isons.  Great  trees  seemed  but  small  saplings  to  me  when  I  meas- 
ared  them  with  the  inunense  beast  which  was  standing  placidly 
near  them. 

But  there  was  not  much  time  fo^  this  feeling.  What  we  were 
to  do  was  to  kill  him,  though  I  felt  a  sense  of  pity  at  destroying 
80  great  a  life.  I  was  yery  anxious  to  'get  the  first  shot  myself 
bn^  after  taking  in.  all  the  chances  of  approach,  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  X  could  not  manage  it  with  any  certainty.  The  grass 
burned  in  every  direction  to  leeward  of  him,  and  wo  dared 
not  risk  approaching  him  from  the  windward  for  fear  he  should 
smell  us. 

I  was  therefore  reluctantly  compelled,  as  a  sensible  hunter,  to 
resign  in  favor  of  Aboko,  whose  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure,  as 
he  thought  now  to  show  his  skill. 

Cocking  his  musket,  he  dropped  down  into  the  short  grass,  and 
^»gan  to  ci^pep  up  to  the  elephant,  slowly,  and  on  his  belly.  It 
was  a  splendid  piece  of  wood-craft.  We  stood  behind  some  trees^ 
whither  we  had  all  letiied  to  consult)  and  watched  Aboko  as  he 
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glided  througli  the  grass,  for  all  the  world  like  a  huge  boa  con- 
strictor; for  the  slight  glimpses  we  oanght  of  his  back,  as  he 
moved  further  and  fiuiher  awaj  fiom  vs,  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  the  folds  of  a  great  serpent  windkg  his  way  od. 

Finally  we  cotJd  no  longer  distinguish  auy  motion.    Then  aO 
was  silence  and  impatient  waitmg,  suddenlj  broken  by  the  sharp 
report  of  a  gun  ringing  through  the  wood  and  over  the  i>Liiii,  and 
eliciting  screams  of  surprise  from  sundry  scared  monkeys  and 
birds  who  had  perhaps  watched  the  secret  apj^roach  with  us. 
though  from  a  better  poiut  of  view.    As  the  s^mnjcc  clcnrcnl  a-^ay 
T  saw  the  huge  beast  helplessly  tottering,  till  it  finally  tlirew  up 
its  trunk  and  fell  in  a  dead  mass  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.    The  men 
began  to  shout  with  excitement  at  such  a  good  shot^  and  we  aD 
hurried  up  to  the  shapeless  black  mass,  whose  flesh  was  yet  quiv- 
ering with  the  death-agony.  Aboko's  bullet  had  entered  its  head 
below  the  ear,  and,  striking  the  bnun,  was  at  once  &tal. 

A\K>ko  began  to  make  fetich-marks  on  the  ground  aieund  Ihe 
body,  and  this  done  we  took  an  axe  which  we  had  carried  along 
and  broke  the  skull,  in  order  to  get  out  the  two  tusks.  These 
belonged  to  Aboko  of  right,  but,  as  he  was  King  Bango's  slave, 
he  was  bound  to  give  one  to  that  sable  tyrant.  The  proceeds  of 
the  other  would  be  divided  among  the  party,  Aboko  retaining,  of 
course,  the  most  considerable  share.  The  tusks  weighed  but  30 
pounds  each. 

We  slept  that  night  near  our  priz.e,  about  which  the  natives 
built  a  ring  of  fire  to  keep  off  intruders.  The  next  morning, 
when  news  came  into  camp  of  our  luck,  all  the  fellows  hurried 
out  to  bring  in  the  meat,  which  was  immediately  smoked,  and 
was  to  be  carried  into  Sangatanga  to  be  sold  and  given  away. 

I  never  saw  men  happier  th«i  these  poor  fellowa  l^ey  ate 
nothing  but  meat,  but  ate  such  quantities  that  several  of  them 
have  got  sick,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  them  laudanum  in 
brandy  to  cure  their  diarrhoea.  The  camp  is  full  of  meat,  and  as 
wo  Lave  no  salt  it  does  not  smell  particularly  well.  Indeed,  I 
had  to  have  a  separate  shanty  built  on  one  side  and  to  leeward 
of  the  camp,  where  all  the  meat  is  now  smoked  and  kept,  as  I 
could  not  stand  the  smell.  At  night  the  negroes  lie  around  the 
fires,  the  jolliest  of  mortals,  drinkmg  palm  wine,  which  they  col- 
lect regularly  £rom  neighboring  trees,  and  smoking  tobacco  when 
I  am  generous  to  them. 
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MeftQtime  I  staffed  snoh  aniinabi  aa  were  worth  taking  along; 
and  as  proviaioDa  were  plen^  and  the  weather  ineomparablj  fine, 
my  men  in  good  spirits  and  myself  healthy,  we  were  in  no  huny 
at  ally  and  ooold  idBTord  to  lose  a  day  or  two  in  idleness.  Differ- 
ent work  this  firom  traveling  in  the  forests  of  the  Moondah  and 
Gaboon,  where  starvation  stares  oul'  in  the  lacu  the  whole  time, 
and  there  is  no  time  to  idle  from  point  to  point. 

On  the  14th  I  Went  oot  on  a  boar-hunt.    Fresh  tracks  had 
been  found  near  the  camp,  and  three  of  us  went  out  to  get  a  8hot 
We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  heard  to  the  right  of  us  the  grunts 
oC  some  pigs.   As  they  are  very  wild,  we  jumped  hastUy  behind 
some  trees  to  conceal  ourselves.    My  horror  may  be  imagined, 
when,  stepping  quickly  without  looking,  I  stumbled  over  some- 
thing in  my  path,  and,  looking  down,  found  myself  running 
against  an  immeime  serpent  of  the  boa  kind  which  lay  snugly 
ooiled  up  beside  my  tree.   A  look  showed  me  that  the  thing  was 
m  a  skate  of  stnpedSustion,  consequent,  probably,  on  having  eaten 
too  heavy  a  dinner.   It  scarcely  moved,  and  did  not  raise  its  head. 
I  ran  to  ^Niajnkala  and  borrowed  a  kind  of  heavy  cutlass  he  car- 
ried with  him,  and  with  a  blow  of  this  cut  the  pithon  in  two 
pieces,  which  instantly  began  to  squirm  about  in  a  very  snaky 
and  horrible  way.    During  this  death-struggle  the  monster  void- 
ed the  body  of  a  young  deer,  which  was  in  a  half-digested  condi- 
uon,  but  still  suihciently  Qim  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  what 
kind  of  animal  it  was. 

The  noise  made  in  killing  the  snake,  which  proved,  by  the  way, 
to  be  not  quite  20  feet  long,  of  course  frightened  off  the  wild  pigs. 
We  puxsued  them,  and  by  good  management  came  up  with  the 
berd,  ten  in  number,  in  about  an  hour's  time,  and  managed  to  bag 
twa  Besides  these  pigs,  my  hunters  carried  the  two  halves  of 
the  serpent  to  the  camp.  They  make  a  kind  of  soup  or  stew  of 
boa,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  I  have  never  tasted  it,  and 
can  therefore  say  nothing  against  it. 

After  this  day  of  bard  hunting  I  slept  sweetly  on  my  primitive 
couch,  which  consists,  T  may  as  well  explain,  of  a  couple  of  mate 
spread  on  the  bare  and  soft  earth,  and  a  thick  blanket  for  cover, 
tiie  bUic  star-lit  sky  being  my  canopy  and  roof. 

The  16th  and  17th  were  passed  in  shooting  birds  about  the 
^p,8ome  of  which  I  have  stuffed,  but  no  new  ones.  The  men 
had  meantime  been  hunting  and  Ciplonng  in  various  directions; 
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and  as  they  reported  that  great  herds  of  buflalo  hrcwhicheros) 
frequented  every  night  a  prairie  situated  about  ten  miles  from 
our  camp,  I  determined  to  have  a  set-to  with  these  gentlemen. 

Wa  set  out  toward  sunset  of  the  17th,  and  by  8  o'clock  reached 
'  ihe  forest  which  bounded  the  prairie  in  which  we  hoped  to  find 
our  game.  Seoaring  for  ouraelTes  safe  hiding-plaoes  in  the  woods 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  we  lay  down  and  waited. 

Now  waiting  is  tedious ;  bat  waiting  in  a  oold  night  from  8  to 
2  o'clock,  every  moment  expecting  what  does  not  come,  is  apt  ta 
try  the  patience.  Mine  was  entirely  gone,  and  I  wished  myself 
comfortably  under  my  blanket  in  camp,  when  suddenly  they 
came.  Aboko  heard  them  coming,  and  presently  a  herd  of  about 
25  stately  animals  emerged  from  the  woods  and  soattfred  quietly 
about  the  grassy  plain.  The  moon  was  going  down,  and  we 
could  see  from  our  hiding-place  the  long  shadows  of  the  buffaloes 
silently  gliding  one  way  and  another,  but  never  near  enough  to 
US  fbr  a  shot.  Soon  they  felt  quite  at  ease  and  began  feeding, 
ever  and  anon  gamboling  sportively  with  each  other.  Seeing 
them  engaged,  we  crawled  npon  them  with  great  care,  and  at  a 
snail's  speed.  We  had  almost  got  within  safe  range  when  a  sod- 
den change  of  wind  discovered  ns  to  them.  They  snuffed  up  the 
air  suspiciously,  and  instantly  gathering  together  disappeared  in 
the  woods. 

Here  was  ill-luck.  My  hunters  cursed  in  Shekiani,  and  I  grum- 
bled in  several  languages.  But  there  was  still  hope.  Silently 
we  crawled  back  to  our  lair,  and  waited  patiently  for  two  moruil 
hours  more;  when  at  last  two,  a  male  and  female,  stalked  leisure- 
ly into  the  field  and  began  to  crop  the  grass.  It  was  now  dark. 
The  moon  had  gone  down,  leaving  ns  only  the  uncertain  light  of 
ihe  stars.  We  watched  the  motions  of  the  bufialoes  until  we 
thought  we  could  venture,  and  silently  crawled  toward  them 
again.  This  time  we  got  within  range.  I  chose  the  bull  for  my 
shot,  and  Niamkala  took  the  cow,  while  Aboko  was  ready  to  sec* 
ond  me  with  his  gun  in  case  I  should  not  kill  my  animal.  We 
fired  both  at  once,  and,  by  pure  good  luck,  for  the  light  was  not 
enough  to  afford  a  chance  for  a  fair  shot,  both  the  tuumals  fell 
down  dead. 

It  was  now  nearly  daylight,  and  we  conclud(^d  to  return  to  the 
camp  and  send  men  to  bring  in  the  meat,  thinking  that  no  wild 
beasts  would  trouble  our  prizes  at  such  unseasonable  hours.  But 
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we  reckoned  without  a  huDgiy  leopard ;  for,  thongli  the  men  made 
haste  and  arrived  early,  the  cow  was  already  half  eaten.  The 
poor  leopard  who  ventared  out  bo  early  in  the  morning  must 
have  been  nearly  Punished,  and  I  did  not  mnch  grudge  Mm  his 
meal,  though  I  riionld  have  liked  to  have  watched  for  him  and 
shot  him,  had  I  thought  of  his  coming. 

On  the  22(1  we  broke  up  the  camp  and  slarled  for  Sangatanga, 
The  day  before  was  a  busy  day.  The  men  were  packing  their 
meat,  which  they  thought  to  make  much  profit  from  in  Sanga- 
tanga. They  made  baskets  of  palm-leaves,  in  which  it  was  solid- 
ly packed  away.  And  all  the  time  they  were  working  at  this 
they  were  boasting  of  how  much  tobacco,  rum,  and  other  dainties 
they  would  get  for  all  this,  I  was  glad  to  let  them  carry  it^ 
though  it  did  interfere  with  my  time  and  delayed  my  piogress; 
&>r  the^  work  hetter  when  their  master  gives  them  such  litHe 
privil^es,  which  nuike  them  quite  happy.  But  I  knew  their 
plans  were  of  little  account  As  I  foresaw,  they  gave  half  of  their 
meat  away  to  their  fiiends ;  and  of  the  rest,  what  they  did  not  eat 
themselves,  or  waste,  or  give  away  to  begging  Mends,  was  a  very 
trifle  indeed,  and  not  enough  to  trade. 

For  myself,  I  had  my  stuffed  specimens  to  pack  securely  in 
such  a  way  that  they  would  be  portable.  The  monkeys  and  birds, 
and  even  the  deer,  were  easily  carried ;  but  the  valuable  speci- 
mens of  the  Bos  brachicheros  were  an  inconvenient  load.  And 
with  these,  as  they  are  a  quite  new  and  hitherto  undescribed  spe- 
cies of  bufEedo,  and  a  very  singularly  formed  animal,  I  was  obliged 
to  be  most  carefhL 

All  which  puts  me  in  mind  that  the  reader  has  not  yet  had  a 
description  of  this  animal.  It  is  the  wild  bufiblo  of  this  part  of 
Afiica,  and  a  fierce  and  shy  beast;  terrible  if  only  wounded,  when 
it  often  attacks  the  hunter  with  headlong  fury ;  and  yery  hard 
to  come  up  with  when  it  has  been  much  hunted.  It  remains  in 
.  the  forest  thicknesses  by  day,  but  comes  out  into  the  open  prairie 
by  night  in  herds  of  from  ten  to  twenty  or  twenty-five.  I  have 
Been  them  in  the  prairie  in  the  dnytime,  but  very  seldom;  while, 
in  many  parts,  these  great  grass-iields  are  alive  with  them  every 
aight.  Here  they  were  shy ;  but  in  one  of  my  later  trips  I  met 
great  herds  which  had  evidently  never  been  chased.  Here,  on 
my  ajqpearance,  the  bull,  who  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  dark- 
er color  of  the  short  thin  hair,  would  rise  up,  straighten  up  his 
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fine  fringed  ears,  and  his  thin,  wiry  tail,  and  gaze  at  me  with  blank 
astonishment,  until,  if  I  waited  long  enough,  all  would  slowly 
move  off  into  the  forest.  A  wounded  bull  is  a  dangerous  ani- 
mal, and  pretty  sure  to  attack  the  hunter  if  it  can  get  at  him. 
When  much  hunted  they  become  very  shy,  and  forsake  the  prai- 
rie altogether  by  day. 

The  Bos  brachicheros  is  an  animal  in  size  and  weight  equal  to  our 
lighter  cattle,  but  having  greater  strength.  In  the  female,  the 
body  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  thin  red  hair,  which  grows  longer 
along  the  spine,  and  is  there  of  a  reddish-black.  In  the  bull  the 
hair  is  generally  darker.  The  legs,  below  the  knees,  are  of  a  dark 
brown ;  lighter  in  the  female.    The  hoofs  are  longer  and  sharper 
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than  ihoee  of  OUT  tame  catde.  The  tfdl » xietrly  boie  to  its  e&d, 
where  l^eie  is  a  (xaisidttable  toft  of  black  Ittdr  aereial  inches 
long. 

The  head  is  very  pretty,  and  liaa  something  of  the  lightness  of 
the  deer's.  The  muzzle  is  black ;  ears  long  and  pointed,  and 
fringed  with  beautiful  silky  hair  several  inches  long,  which  adds 
mu'jii  to  the  grace  of  the  animal.  The  horns  are  thrown  back- 
ward m  a  graceful  curve,  are  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  black, 
flat  at  their  base,  and  rounded  near  the  end.  For  about  five  inch- 
es &om  the  &oe  the  horns  are  Goiragated,  the  "wrinkles  being  in 
four  distinct  rows,  and  apparently  giving  strength  to  the  horn. 
Where  the  oorrogations  oease  the  horn  grows  suddenly  smaller, 
and  round  and  smooth,  terminating  finally  in  a  sharp  point  This 
smooth  portion  has  a  polish  like  black  ebony. 

The  proportions  of  the  animal  are  fine  and  graceful.  It  is  fleet 
of  foot,  and  Las  not  the  clumsiness  of  the  buffalo.  Indeed,  in  ex- 
pression and  general  shape,  it  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  mixture  be- 
tween the  antplopo  and  the  common  cow. 

Having  packed  every  thing,  we  finally  made  a  start  for  San^a- 
tanga  on  the  22d.  My  men  are  loaded  down,  and  groan  at  every 
st^.  They  hav^  besides  my  skins  and  stuffed  animals,  about  a 
thonaand  pounds  of  meat  of  their  own;  and  it  seems  lucky  that 
our  powder  and  shot  began  to  run  out,  ^r,  if  we  had  shot  much 
more,  we  should  hare  had  to  send  for  re^forcements  of  men  to 
carry  off  the  spoils.  This  is  the  finest  game  country  I  have  met 
in  this  part  of  Afirica^  and  is  greaily  encouraging  to  a  poor  fellow 
who  like  me  has  been  starving,  and  shooting  scarce  any  thing,  in 
the  "wilds  north  of  the  Gaboon. 

My  men  seem  very  jolly,  though  groaning  under  their  burdens, 
and  I  am  crlad  to  see  them  happy.  When  we  got  within  three 
miles  of  Sangatanga  they  buried  the  greater  part  of  their  meat  in 
the  forest,  and  begged  me  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  their  people 
or  to  King  Bango,  that  they  might  not  be  robbed  by  the  king 
and  people.  Of  course,  I  readily  promised.  They  described  how 
diey  would  go  out  by  night  and  bring  their  meat  to  the  little 
plantation,  of  which  nearly  all  these  people  own  one;  there  it 
would  be  eaten  at  leisure. 

We  reached  King  Bango's  residence  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
23d.  The  men,  who  were  his  slaves,  immediately  surrendered  to 
him  a  great  part  of  what  they  had  brought  in,  whether  meat  or 
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iyory ;  and  then,  protesting  that  this  was  all,  were  let  go  abooi 
their  business,  and  to  tell  their  adventures  to  their  excited  towns- 
men, amid  whose  enthuaastie  acclamations  we  had  entered  the 
town. 

Then  I  was  left  alone  with  the  king,  wlio  seemed  woiae  than 
when  I  left.  He  was  alannedr—feaied  to  die ;  and  remarked  that 
it  was  very  singular  that  he  had  been  taken  worse  immediately 

after  my  departure,  and  that,  in  fiact,  he  grew  sick  even  on  that 
night  when  I  slept  m  lii^  Louse.  I  saw  that  lLc  old  fellow^  thought 
I  had  bewitched  him.  It  would  be  curious  if  even  /  should  be 
really  accused  of  witchcraft  in  this  country.  I  replied  that  I  did 
not  know  what  caused  his  siekuess,  but  that  I  also  had  been  ill ; 
and  that  doubtless  the  season  had  something  to  do  with  it,  this 
being  the  cold  month.  He  still  looked  unpleasant;  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  discussion  which  would  never  have  been  settled,  I  told 
him  that  X  was  not  a  wizard,  and  that  I  tvas  very  hongiy  and 
tired. 

Hereupon  he  ordered  one  of  his  wives  to  make  coffee  for  me ; 
which  was  done  by  building  a  fire  in  a  half  barrel  filled  with  earth 
which  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  roonL  By  the  time  my  eyes 
were  nearly  smoked  out  of  Iny  head  my  coffee  was  ready,  and,  as 

iLcio  v,  uro  added  to  it  some  crackers  and  butter,  I  made  quite  a 
meal,  haviug  eaten  nothing  before  since  breakfast. 

My  house  was  too  far  off  to  reach  it  with  my  specimens  that 
night,  and,  remcinbering  King  Bango's  rats,  I  staid  with  him 
only  with  great  fear  and  trembling,  carefully  hanging  up  my  an- 
imals. 

I  slept  scarce  any,  but  enjoyed  the  rest  amazingly.  My  whole 
body  was  sore,  and  my  legs  ached  with  real  pains.  •  This  was  the 
effect  of  so  much  walking.  I  had  not  felt  it  so  much  while  on 
the  way,  but,  now  that  rest  came,  I  could  not  sleep  for  these  pains. 
The  next  two  days  I  did  nothing  but  lie  in  the  son.  My  men 
sent  word  that  they,  too,  could  not  walk  as  fiur  as  my  house  to  get 
their  pay,  so  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  sufferings.  Meantime 
people  come  in  from  all  the  country  round  to  see  me.  They  say 
they  never  saw  such  ;i  \\]ntc  man  before;  and  the  majority  have 
doubts  about  my  sanitj.  wliich  are  expressed  and  discussed  in  my 
hearing  with  the  greatest  earnestness. 

My  men  came  on  the  27th  to  be  paid.  They  were  nearly  re- 
covered, but  said  they  never  saw  a  man  walk  so  much  as  I  did. 
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VVe  parted  ivitli  great  good-fecling.  If  I  ever  want  tliem  they 
will  be  glad  to  come  with  me ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
tlicm,  for  thej  were  a  very  good  set  of  fellows.  Meantime  I  suf- 
fered  a  good  deal  from  inflammation  in  my  legs,  and  was  obliged 
to  lay  up,  so  that  it  was  July  beJbre  I  was  able  to  go  any  where 
beyond  the  village. 

Walking  down  the  village  one  day  I  saw  a  negro  oaxpenter 
fellow  go  into  his  private  fbtich-hooae,  and  was  lucky  enough  to 
be  able  to  wateh  his  motions  wiihoat  being  disooveiel  He  fiist 
bxiilt  a  little  fire  in  the  middle  of  ihe  hnt,  lihen  stripped  and  mark* 
ed  bis  body  with  white  chalk,  making  veiy  peculiar  and  careful 
stripes  on  one  of  his  arms  and  in  the  centre  of  his  breast.  While 
doing  this,  which  took  some  time,  he  kept  up  a  constant  mum- 
bling of  words  which  I  could  not  nnderatand,  but  which  were 
dDiil  itlcss  prayers  addressed  to  his  fetich.  Then  the  fire  was  ex- 
ting  aished  and  the  hut  was  shut.  When  he  came  out  I  lanprhed 
at  hini ;  but  he  took  the  whole  matter  very  seriously,  of  course, 
and  told  me  that  the  spirit  Numha^  which  has  its  dwelling  in  the 
ocean,  had  gone  into  his  chesty  and  would  kill  him  if  he  had  not 
exorcised  it  by  the  ceremony  I  saw.  This  spirit  Numba  has  also 
something  to  do  with  the  moon,  bat  what  I  could  not  discover. 

On  the  29th  the  king  announced  to  his  &iihAil  subjects  ihat 
bis  big  fetich  had  informed  him  that  within  a  month  a  slave-ship 
would  come  in  for  a  cargo.  Of  course,  every  body  firmly  believes 
this ;  and  if  by  any  chance  it  should  turn  out  differently,  they 
would  yet  believe  the  next  prophecy  which  the  royal  fetich  or 
nny  other  shall  make.  I  suppose  tiic  king  had  a  dream,  and 
thought  his  fetich  spoke. 

I  find  it  difBcult  to  get  any  thing  to  cat  here,  ns  T  have  no  rum 
and  the  factories  have,  and  rum  is  the  chief  article  of  demand 
among  the  negroes.  In  fact,  I  was  in  such  straits  that  I  was 
obhged  to  ask  one  of  the  factory-people  to  buy  some  food  for  me, 
I  paying  him  in  articles  which  the  natives  use,  bat  would  not  buy 
of  me  because  I  had  no  mm  to  give. 

The  king  sent  his  mafbuga  to  ask  if  I  would  £^ve  him  a  ftw 
heads  of  tobacco.  King  Bango  is  not  only  a  great  beggar,  but  a 
great  miser.  He  is  the  richest  negro  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  for, 
besides  his  hundreds  of  slaves  and  his  three  hundred  wives,  he 
has  in  his  Btore-roonas,  securely  piled  up,  very  considerable  quan- 
tities of  goods,  which  he  delights  to  see  increased,  and  to  which 
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only  one  penoa  besides  liimself  has  access.  This  is  aa  old  wom- 
an, who  was  tlie  wifa  of  hia  &ther)  and  is  now  hia  own  wife  by 
light  of  inheiitaiice.  The  slayers  ha  has  in  hia  power,  aa  be  oooJd 
deatioy  their  ftctoiiea  if  thej  offisnd  him,  and  they  would  hav« 
no  xemedy ;  to  thern^  therefore^  he  ia  very  ezaotbg,  forcing  them 
to  give  hkn  oonsideiable  quantitiea  of  mnakets,  powder,  and  eal* 
ioo.  When  I  came,  knowing  the  kmg'a  rapadty,  I  made  haste 
to  tell  him  that  I  did  not  come  to  buy  slaves,  and  tl.at  I  should 
not  Imvc  mucii  to  give  iiim.  He,  nevertheless,  begs  ail  he  cun  of 
me. 

T  camo  from  seeing  the  king  I  ahot  at  a  bird  sitting  upon  a 
tree.  :ind  missed  it.  I  had  been  taking  qumine,  and  was  nervous. 
But  the  negroes  standing  around  at  once  proclaimed  that  thia  was 
a  fetich-bird,  and  therefore  I  could  not  ahoot  it 

I  fired  again,  and  missed  again.  Hereupon  they  grew  triumph- 
ant in  their  declarations,  while  I,  loth  to  let  the  devil  have  ao  good 
a  witnees^  loaded  again,  took  carafiil  aim,  and,  to  my  own  Balis' 
Action  and  their  dismay,  brought  my  bird  down. 

Immediately  lliey  explained  that  I  waa  a  white  man,  and  not 
entirely  amenable  to  fe^di  laws,  ao  that  I  do  not  suppose  my  abot 
proved  any  thing  to  them  after  all. 

The  grass  ha^i  been  for  some  time  very  dry,  and  bj  regular 
custom  the  people  should  ere  now  have  mowed  down  a  broad 
strip  of  it  surroundinj?  each  liouse.  This,  for  some  reason,  has 
1)0011  omitted,  and  the  consc  qui  iice  was  that,  on  the  last  ol'  June, 
a  high  wind  blowing  from  the  sea,  some  grass  accidental] j  caught 
file  near  the  shore,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  whole  village 
waa  in  flames,  and  burned  to  the  ground,  I  never  heard  audi 
aoxeama  and  lamentations,  though  the  loss  waa  trifling,  most  of  the 
nativea  keeping  any  valuablea  they  may  have  out  at  their  planta* 
tion-hooaoB,  where  they  axe  aafe  from  the  attacka  of  their  most 
feared  enemy,  the  men<of-war,  who,  if  they  oome,  might  throw  a 
few  aheiUa  into  Ihe  town,  and  bnm  eveiy  thing  in  abort  order. 

Dnring  my  stay  in  the  village,  as  I  waa  one  day  oat  shooting 
birds  in  a  grove  not  far  from  my  house,  I  saw  a  procession  of 
slaves  coming  from  one  of  the  barracoons  toward  the  farther  end 
of  my  grove.  As  they  came  nearer  I  saw  that  two  gangs  of  nix 
slave,s  each,  all  chained  about  the  neck,  were  carrying  a  burden 
between  them,  which  I  presently  knew  to  be  the  corjise  of  anoth- 
er slave.  They  bore  it  to  the  edge  of  the  grove,  about  300  yards 
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fiom  mj  house,  and  there  throwing  it  doim  on  the  baie  gzoondi 
tefcaiDied  to  ihdr  piiaon,  aooompanied  by  the  oroaeeTy  who^  with 
hiB  whip,  had  marched  behind  them  hither. 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  *  burying-ground'  of  the  barracoons,"  I  said 
to  my^self,  sadly,  tliiiiking,  I  coulee,  of  the  poor  follow  who  had 
been  dragged  away  from  his  home  and  friends,  to  die  here  and 
be  thrown  out  as  food  for  the  vultures,  who,  even  as  I  stood  in 
thought,  began  already  to  darken  the  air  above  my  head,  and 
were  preeentlj  heard  jQghting  over  the  remains. 

The  grove,  which  waa,  in  &ot|  but  an  African  aceldama,  waa 
beautiful  to  view  from  my  house,  and  I  had  often  resolved  to  ez- 
pkyreit^orieBtinthe^udeof  itadark^fbliagedtreeB.  It  seemed 
a  ghastly  place  enoagh  now,  as  I  approached  it  to  see  moie  close- 
ly the  work  of  the  disgusting  ynltoree.  They  fled  when  they 
law  me,  bat  only  a  lifetile  way,  sitting  npon  the  lower  brandies  <3i 
the  snrroundixig  trees,  watching  me  with  eyes  askance,  as  though 
fearful  I  would  rob  them  of  their  prey. 

As  I  walked  toward  the  corpse  I  felt  something  crack  under 
my  feet,  and,  looking  down,  saw  that  I  was  already  in  the  midst 
of  the  field  of  skulls.   T  had  inadvertently  stepped  into  the  skel- 
eton of  some  poor  creature  who  had  been  thrown  here  long 
enough  ago  for  the  birds  and  ants  to  pick  his  bones  elean,  and 
the  rains  to  bleach  them.   I  think  there  must  have  been  a  thou- 
land  soch  skeletons  lying  within  my  sight.   The  place  had  been 
medlbr  manyyeais,  and  the  mortality  in  the  batraooons  is  some- 
times ftightfoL  Here  they  were  thrown,  and  here  the  Tnltnres 
inmd  thdr  daily  canion.  The  grass  had  jnst  been  burned,  and 
^  white  bones,  scattered  every  where,  gaye  the  ground  a  sin- 
gular, and,  when  the  cause  was  known,  a  fHghtful  appearance. 
Penetrating  a  little  farther  into  the  bruoh,  I  found  several  great 
piles  of  bones.    Here  was  the  place  where,  when  years  ago  Cape 
Lopez  was  one  of  the  great  slave-markets  on  the  west  coast,  and 
barracoons  were  more  numerous  than  now,  the  poor  dead  were 
tlirown  one  upon  another,  till  even  the  mouldering  bones  re- 
Drained  in  high  piles,  as  monnments  of  the  ne&rions  traffic. 

The  free  AMcan  looks  on  these  places  with  as  mnch  loathing 
a&d  diflgast  as  the  white  tiayeler.  To  the  reader  of  this  there 
>nsy  seem  little  real  difference  in  condition  between  the  Afiioan 
daye  and  firee^  but  in  reality  the  difference  is  qidte  as  great  there 
^  it  is  in  o^er  and  more  civilized  slaveholding  nations.  Even 
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in  this  rade  Cape  Lopez  country  to  be  bom  of  a  slave  mother  ts 
a  disgrace^  and  debars  the  unfortanate  fiom  much  of  the  respect 
and  authoritj  which  hia  dailj  oompanionB  enjoy,  and  this  though 
the  child  so  bom  ia  in  reality  free,  as  it  follows  the  condition  of 
the  &ther.  The  slave,  in  Africa,  does  not  speak  for  himsftlf.  If 
he  is  in  tronble,  if  there  is  an  "adolteiy  palayer,**  a  "stealing  pa- 
laver," or  "  trading  palaver,"  his  master  must  speak  for  him,  and 
clear  hirn  li  possible.  And  ii<  fur  burial,  the  funeral  ol  a  free 
Oroungou  man  is  a  very  ceremonious  affair,  and  be  is  laid  away  on 
the  ground  with  the  utmost  care,  and  in  a  very  specially  pre]  >ared 
place.  No  worse  insult  could  be  ofifered  to  him  than  to  suj/rv'^-e 
that  his  remains  would  rest  in  such  a  spot  as  this  hoihble  baria- 
coons  burying-ground. 

Indeed,  the  Oroungou  cemeteiy,  where  the  Gape  Lopez  people 
aie  laid  away  to  rest^  is  a  place  yeiy  well  worth  avisit.  Ipaand 
it  on  my  way  down  to  the  extreme  sandy  point  of  the  c^ie, 
wheie  King  Bango's  people  fish  in  the  diy  season,  and  whither  I 
went  to  see  their  q>erations. 

My  okL  hunting-friend  Fasiko  got  together  a  party  of  about 
forty  men  to  accompany  me  on  a  visit  to  Fetich  Point,  the  Fe- 
tich Kiver,  and  the  end  of  Cape  Lopez,  the  bearings  of  which 
places  from  Sangatanga  the  reader  wiH  find  easily  on  the  map. 
We  were  to  travel  through  a  barren  country,  and  the  women, 
therefore,  prepared  for  us  a  great  quantity  of  farina  (powdered 
manioc),  baskets  of  ground-nuts,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  bunches 
of  plantains.  Fasiko  got  together  a  lot  of  mats  to  sleej)  on,  and 
brass  kettles  to  cook  in,  and  the  men  were  laden  wiUi  salt  U> 
salt  the  fish  which  they  were  to  catch,  and  with  the  large  copper 
dishes  called  neptunes,  in  which  they  were  to  boil  down  salt  wa- 
ter to  get  other  supplies  of  si^t^  which  is  made  in  consideiable 
quantities  here  in  the  dry  season. 

It  was  a  yery  jolly  party,  for  Cape  LopesB  is  the  Gape  or 
Nahant  of  Sangatanga  and  the  dry  season  answers  to  our  July, 
when  every  body  that  is  any  body  is  supposed  to  be  out  of  town 
and  "  duwii  at  the  sea-side with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
Sangatangians,  having  no  civilized  amusements,  and  in  fact  little 
amusement  of  any  kind,  make  a  good  thini'  of  their  "  summer  ont 
of  town"  by  catching,  salting,  drying,  and  smoking  great  quanti- 
ties of  good  fish,  which  abound  about  Cape  Lopez.  So  the  wom- 
en carried  £sh-baskets  instead  of  trunks,  and  the  men  were  armed 
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with  fiah-nets — ^made  by  them  of  the  fibre  of  a  vine — and  gnna. 
For  leopards  lark  in  the  jangle  on  the  south  side  of  the  cape;  the 
boa  liangf9  fiom  the  trees  waiting  lor  its  prey;  and  if  jou  get  np 
early,  as  every  bod j  at  a  watering-plaoe  should,  you  may  see 
huge  elephants  trotting  down  along  the  beaoh  and  cooling  iheir 
tender  toes  in  the  sai£ 

Fetich  Point  was  oxur  fttBt  pkce  of  call.  We  set  out  across  the 
wide  bay  one  fine,  clear,  bright  morning,  in  four  crowd  1  (  anoes. 
We  reached  the  point  a  little  before  dark,  and  the  men,  wlio  accm- 
ed  alive  and  jolly  as  could  be,  at  once  cast  their  net  in  a  way  not 
materially  di&rent  irom  our  hand-netSi  and  made  a  great  haul  of 
fish. 

Fetich  Eiver  is  one  of  the  numerous  mouths  which  form  the 
delta  of  the  Nazareth ;  which  important  stream,  striking  the  low 
country  about  thirty  nules  back,  is  lost  and  divided  into  numerous 
little  streams,  which  &11  into  the  bay  tfaiou^  a  tangled,  dreaiy, 
and  poisonous  tract  of  mangroye  swamp  where  no  one  Hves,  and 
where  I  doubt  if  even  beasts,  except  serpents^  axe  to  be  found.  * 
This  tract  of  swamp^  intersperaed  wiU>  occasional  marshes  of  stand* 
ing  water,  extends  for  many  miles  along  here,  and  is,  in  its  pres- 
ent state,  entirely  useless,  and  an  injury  to  the  otherwise  pleasant 
ooast-linc. 

The  iish  caught,  we  landed,  lighted  fires,  and,  having  eaten  our 
suppers,  prepared  ibi  a  night's  rest  by  spreading  mats  upon  the 

Near  Fetich  Point  is  the  Qroungou  burying-ground,  and  this  I 
went  to  visit  the  following  morning.  It  lay  about  a  mile  finom 
our  camp  toward  Sangatanga,  from  which  it  was  distant  about 
half  aday's  puUin  a  canoe.  It  is  in  agrove  of  noble  trees,  many 
of  them  of  magnificent  size  and  shape.  The  natives  hold  this 
place  in  great  reverence^  and  refiised  at  first  to  go  with  me  on  my 
contemplated  visit,  even  desniiig  that  I  should  not  go.  I  explain- 
ed to  tliem  that  I  did  not  go  to  laugh  at  their  dead,  but  rather  to 
pay  them  honor.  But  it  was  only  by  the  promise  of  a  large  re- 
ward that  I  at  last  persuaded  Niamkala,  who  was  of  our  party, 
to  accompany  me.  The  negroes  visit  the  pLice  only  on  fimeral 
errands,  and  hold  it  in  the  greatest  awe,  conceiving  that  here  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors  do  wander  about,  and  that  these  are  not 
lightly  to  be  disturbed.  I  am  quite  sure  that  treasure  to  any 
amount  might  be  left  here  exposed  in  perfect  safely. 
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The  grove  stands  bj  the  sea-shore.  It  is  entirely  cleared  of 
undeibrosh,  and,  as  the  innd  sighs  thiough  the  dense  foliage  <tf 
the  trees  and  whispers  in  the  darkened,  somewhat  j^oomj  grove^ 
it  is  an  awM  plaoe^  eyen  to  an  impressible  white  man.  Kiam- 
kala  stood  in  dienoe  hj  the  stnuid  while  I  entered  the  domains 
of  ilid  Oroungou  dead. 

They  are  not  put  below  the  surface.  Thej  lie  about  beneath 
the  trees  in  huge  wooden  coffins,  some  of  whicb,  by  their  new 
look,  bctokeiH  <1  ]e<'eiit  arrivals;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  crumbling  away.  Here  was  a  coffin  falling  to  pieces,  and 
disclosing  a  grinning  skeleton  within.  On  the  other  side  were 
skeletons,  already  without  covers,  which  lay  in  dust  beside  them. 
Everywhere  were  bleached  bones  and  monldering  remains.  It 
was  onrions  to  see  the  brasB  anklets  and  braoeletB  in  which  some 
Oronngon  maiden  had  been  buried  still  surrounding  her  whiten- 
ed bones,  and  to  note  the  remains  of  goods  which  had  been  laid 
into  the  same  coffin  with  some  wealthy  &Uow,  now  mouldering  to 
•  dust  at  his  side.  In  some  places  there  remained  only  little  heaps 
ot  sliapcless  dubl,  ii-om  wLicIi  some  copper,  or  iron,  or  ivory  orna- 
ment gleamed  out  to  prove  that  here,  too,  once  lay  a  corpse. 

Passing  in  to  a  yet  more  sombre  gloom,  I  came  at  last  to  the 
grave  of  old  King  Pass-all,  the  brother  of  the  present  mn  jesty. 
The  coffin  lay  on  the  ground,  and  was  surrounded  on  every  side 
with  great  chests,  which  contained  the  property  of  his  deceased 
majesty.  Among  these  chests  and  on  top  of  them  were  piled  huge 
earthenware  jugs,  glasses,  mugs,  phites,  iron  pots  and  bars,  brass 
and  copper  ringp,  and  other  predous  things  which  this  old 
all  had  determined  to  cany  at  last  to  the  grave  with  him.  And, 
also,  there  lay  around  numerous  skeletons  of  the  poor  slaves  who 
were^  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  killed  when  the  king  died, 
that  his  ebony  kingship  might  not  pass  into  the  other  world  with- 
out due  attendance. 

It  was  a  grim  sight,  and  one  which  filled  me  with  a  sadder  awe 
than  even  the  di^crusting  barracoons  ground. 

Between  Fetich  Point  and  the  river  lay  formerly  the  village  of 
the  Cape  Lopez  people ;  but  now  the  king  and  ail  his  subjects 
have  moved  to  Sangatanga,  and  this  whole  district  is  deserted,  ex- 
cept in  the  fishing  season. 

The  land-breeze  blowing  when  I  returned,  we  started  for  the 
sandy  point  of  the  cape.  It  is  a  curious  beach,  very  low,  and  so 
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Qoreied  ynsHx  sshort  serab  wbich Iddes  a  part  of  ihe  vi&Wj  wiiiie 
the  sand  ahead  Ib  nndisfiiiguyiable  at  a  distaace  firom  the  water, 
wlueh  it  barely  nses  above^  that  I  mm  repeatedly  disappointed ; 
thinking  we  had  come  to  tihe  end,  when  in  fact  we  had  still  be- 
fore a  loDg,  narrow  sand-spit.  I^'inally  wc  reached  the  extreme 
end,  and  landed  in  the  smooth  water  on  the  inside  of  the  spit  in  a 
kind  of  harbor. 

The  point  gains  continually  upon  the  sen,  and  every  year  a  lit- 
tle more  sand  appears  above  the  water ;  while  the  line  of  short 
«hrabs,  which  aota  as  a  kind  of  dam  or  breakwater,  is  extended, 
and  holds  Uie  new  land  agamst  old  Neptune's  attacks. 

Among  these  shrabs  we  built  our  camp ;  and  heiei  for  some 
dtTi^  we  had  a  yeiy  lively  time.  The  women  were  all  day  on 
the  ahoie  making  stdt;  and  the  poor  children  had  hard  work  too, 
for  their  share  was  to  gather  bnishwood  Ibr  the  fires.  Some  of 
the  men  took  fish  in  their  nets ;  and  others  split  them,  cleaned, 
salted,  dried,  and  smoked  them,  wLicli  done,  lliey  were  put  away 
in  baskets.  The  salt,  too,  when  made,  was  packed  securely  in 
basket^,  and  placed  near  the  fire  to  keep  it  dry. 

Oiiiens  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  turn  turtles.  These 
animals  come  on  the  beach  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  where 
the  son  hatches  them  out.  The  negroes  lie  in  wait  for  them  in 
paztieai-and  often  turn  twenty  in  a  morning.  Two  or  three  men 
nsh  upon  an  nnwieldly  turtle,  and,  with  one  jerk,  roll  it  over  on 
its  back,  where  it  lies,  vainly  straggling  to  recover  its  legs,  until 
the  teming  is  done^  when  all  hands  b^^in  to  kill  and  dean.  The 
meat  is  smoked. 

As  for  mjrsel^  I  had  brought  along  an  immense  shark*hook 

and  a  stout  rope,  and  amused  myself  by  hooking  up  occasionally 
one  of  the  vast  numbers  of  sharks  which  swarm  ni  the  waters 
about  the  cape,  and  are  often  almost  washed  upon  the  beach  by 
the  waves.  I  never  .-;lw  such  immense  numbers  of  sharks  as  arc 
himd  here.  The  Chinese,  who  eat  shark-fins,  would  find  here 
enough  to  glut  the  Canton  market  for  a  season. 

But  there  was  hunting  too.  Snntli  of  the  cape  was  a  dense  for- 
est, ui  which  might  be  found  all  the  animals  which  live  in  an 
African  wood.  We  saw  elephants  on  the  beach,  but  shot  none. 
I  shot  great  numbers  of  sea-fowl,  which  fly  about  here  in  such 
flocb  as  almost  darken  the  air.  And  returning  one  evening  fiom 
t*be  forest,  whither  Aboko,  Niamkala,  and  I  had  been  on  a  froit- 
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less  hm%,  we  Ibll  in  mth  larger  game.  Fafising  along  the  edge 
of  the  forest)  we  were  snddenlj  startled  by  a  deep  growl»  und,  I 
looking  quickly  about,  peroetved  an  ImTnenae  male  leopard  couch- 
ing for  a  spring  into  oor  parly.  Fortunately  we  were  loaded  with 
ball,  and  in  a  flash  we  «J1  three  fired  into  the  beast  It  was  al- 
ready upon  the  spring,  and  our  shot  met  it  as  it  rose.  It  fell 
dead  and.  quivering,  within  a  I'ooL  of  Abuko,  who  may  bo  said  w 
Lave  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  It  was  an  immense  animal ;  and  ' 
its  skin,  which  I  preserved  as  a  trophy,  is  most  beautifullj  shaded 
and  spotted  In  £act,  there  is  scarcely  a  more  beautiful  animal  in 
the  world  than  the  African  leopard. 

Onmy  xetoxn  to  Cape Lopes5»X  sailed  back  with  mjspecameBB 
to  the  Gaboon,  whither  I  was  glad  to  return  once  more  to  take  s 
little  civilized  comfort  I  remained  seyeral  months  near  the  Ga- 
boon, exploring  the  conise  of  that  river  and  the  conntiy  about 
its  bordeis,  and  finally  set  off  on  my  longest  and  most  adventu^ 
ons  jonmey. 
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CHAPTEIi  Xin. 

Tbe  *'  Camma  Oomitiy.'"— Coast — Surf.— Trade— The  Caroline.— A  mixed  Grew. 
— A  tlnsky  Bride. — ^A  Sqnall. — On  her  Beam-ends. — Native  Traders. — Ranpnno. 
—Sangalu  Troubles.— Nearly  a  Figlit. — ^The  City  of  Washington. — Attempt  at  A;?- 
saasination. — The  Camma  People. — ^Aniambia. — Hirer  Navigatioa. — Men  refuse 
to  advance. — King  Olenga-YombL — ^A  Danoe.— #Btich-hou8». — Spirit  Wor- 
A^<»A]ii«dBiill.— dmting  the  King.— live  GorfUa  Iwraght  in.— Hoir  caught 
— V«Koeitj  of  the  AmBML— Joe  «e«pcs.— Is  ncaptnred.— Habits  and  Ftenliail- 
tiea  of  Joe. — Hippopotamas-shcrating. — ^Night-hunting. — HippopoUunns  Meat.— 
Habits  of  the  Animal. — Hide. — Use  of  the  Tnsks. — They  capsize  Boats. — Peafie* 
able  if  not  attacked. — ^Voice. — CombfttiTa.—Adventare8  with  HippopotamL 

BuBiNO  a  Bomewliat  pTotracted  stay  at  the  Gaboon,  I  prepared 
myself  thoroughly  for  my  next  and  most  hnportant  tour.  I  had 

long  been  anxious  to  explore  thoroughly  the  tract  known  as  the 
Camilla  country  ;  a  region,  like  those  I  had  just  visited,  totxtlly  un- 
known to  white  men,  but  much  more  interesting  and  important — 
to  judge  it  1  *y  its  products — than  the  others,  as  it  is  also  more  ex- 
tensive, and  watered  by  larger  streams. 

The  "  Camma  country"  begins  to  the  south  of  Cape  Lopez  in 
lat.  0*^  40'  S.,  and  extends  to  the  southward  as  far  as  the  Biver 
Camma,  m  iat  l""  50'  S.,  and  to  ihe  east  for  about  fifty  miles 
from  iho  coast  It  is  a  weU*watered  region ;  the  Mexias,  and 
some  minor  branehfis  of  the  great  Ogobaj  RiYer,  running  into  the 
flea  in  its  northern  boondsi  while  the  Femand  Yas,  the  Gamma, 
and  the  Setti  haye  their  months  &rther  down,  at  Taiions  points 
of  the  Camma  coast 

The  coast-line  is  generally  low  and  swampy;  a  heavy  surf 
makcd  knding  difficult,  except  at  a  few  points  protected  by  the 
shape  of  the  land,  and  the  shore,  viewed  from  the  sea,  has  so  mo- 
notonous an  aspect  that  seamen  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  their 
whereabouts,  even  after  considerable  cxjx  riencc  of  the  coast. 
The  mouths  of  the  rivers,  however,  arc  readily  recognized  by  the 
great  streams  pf  £resh  water  which  they  send  with  consid^ble 
force  into  the  sea,  discoloring  it  for  some  distance  from  shore,  as 
also  by  the  breakeiB  on  the  bars  which  line  these  mouths. 

The  surf  on  the  coast  is  much  wone  during  the  dry  season,  or 
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from  June  to  September.  During  the  rains  landing  is  much 
easier ;  but  even  then  one  needs  skillful  natives  and  the  Ix-st  ca- 
noes. For  thm  reason  the  trade  along  this  part  of  the  coast  is  not 
veiy  brisk ;  vessels  touch  but  seldom ;  and  I  found  that  I  was 
even  obliged  to  purchase  a  little  vessel  to  cany  me  ttoui  the  Gar 
boon  to  the  scene  of  fint  (intended)  settlement  This  was  a 
cutter,  open  or  undecked,  of  about  seven  tons  burden.  Her  I  in- 
tended to  use  in  case  it  should  be  desiiable  to  letnm  at  any  time 
when  no  ship  offered. 

I  knew  by  experience  that  I  should  meet  with  more  ihaai  maal 
difficulties  in  my  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  The 
natives  here  had  never  heard  of  mc ;  they  had  had  so  little  in- 
tercourse with  whites  that  they  were  even  more  jealous  than 
those  to  the  north;  and  I  expected  nothing  less  than  to  Lave,  in 
the  first  place,  to  win  their  conlidcnce  and  respect  by  living"  among' 
them  near  the  coast  for  a  considerable  time.  For  this  reason  T 
made  preparations  for  an  absence  of  inm.  fourteen  to  tweotj 
months  from  the  Gaboon. 

I  loaded  the  Oarolmef  a  fidhooner  of  forty-five  t<ma,  wifch  two 
bogsheads  of  tobacco^  several  large  bales  of  prints,  a  great  quan- 
tity  of  plates,  jugSi  and  other  eartihenware  vessels;  a  buiidrBd 
muskets,  together  with  powder;  beads^  swords,  brass  kettles^  ]M|k 
tunes,  etc,  and  a  considerable  stock  of  provlnons  for  myself 

When  all  was  ready  I  went  aboard — and  should  have  been  ghul 
to  IiLivc  come  immediately  ashore  again.  My  captiiin  was  a  Port- 
uguese negro,  Corniilo  by  name.  The  crew,  who  numbered  no 
less  than  seven,  were  Mpongwe,  Mbinga,  and  Croomen,  no  more 
than  two  of  whom  could  understand  each  other,  and  not  a  soul 
could  understand  the  captain.  To  add  a  little  more  to  this  con- 
fufiion  of  tongues,  I  brought  aboard  two  Mpongwe  men  and  their 
wives,  who  were  to  serve  me  as  head-men,  inteipretera,  and  ht 
other  purposes  in  mj  new  trading  location. 

We  got  aboard  at  daylight^  and  by  dint  of  steady  shouting  and 
a  great  deal  of  standing  around,  with  a  litOe  work  now  and  ihen, 
got  the  anchor  up  just  at  dusk.  The  captain  did  not  much  like 
that  we  should  leave  port  on  Friday,  but  I  told  him  I  would  take 
the  responsibility.  No  sooner  had  we  got  out  into  the  swell  than 
every  man  (and  woman)  aboard  cxcc|*t  llie  capUuu  got  sea-sick. 
The  cook  was  unable  to  ujuke  brcakiasL  next  morning,  the  men 
were  lying  about  looking  like  dying  £ah,  and  in  the  canoe  which 
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we  had  on  deck,  Ojayai  one  of  my  Hpongwe  men,  seasick  him- 
acil^  was  vainly  etriving  to  oomfort  his  newly-married  wile,  who 
was  more  aea^iek  than  ha  It  was  good  fon  to  look  at  the  poor 
fiSlow,  who  was  xeally  in  love  with  his  spouse,  a  young  woman 
of  twenty,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  had  almdy  been  married  three 
times,  and  must  have  been  grati^ed  at  the  way  she  swayed  poor 
Oyaya. 

We  hoped  to  get  down  to  tlie  Camma  region  in  five  days.  But 
on  the  6th,  our  sailing-day,  and  for  three  successive  days  there- 
after, we  had  light  head  winds  and  a  head  current,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary XOtk  we  were  caught  in  such  a  stonn  as  I  hope  never  to 
flee  at  sea  again. 

The  steering  had  gone  on  so  badly  when  the  oaptain  was  below 
that  I  was  foroed  to  stand  watch.  I  was  sleeping  sonndly^  hay- 
ing  steered  Ibmr  honxs,  and  had  been  perhi^DS  an  hour  in  my 
berih,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  ci^tain^s  voice  giving  orders 
to.  take  down  the  w>*jn^il-   I  jumped  on  deck  immediately, 
blowing  there  must  be  at  least  a  heavy  squall  ccnning.  But  no 
aooner  did  I  cast  my  eye  to  leeward  than  I  saw  how  imminent 
the  danger  was.    This  coast  i»  troubled  by  frequent  squalls  of 
wind,  lasting,  in  general,  but  a  short  time,  but  of  terrible  violence, 
and  followed  by  torrents  of  rain.    Such  a  squall  was  now  coming 
up.   The  black  clouds  which  had  gathered  about  the  horizon 
were  becoming  lurid  white  with  starthng  quickness.    It  seemed 
almost  as  though  they  were  lit  up  by  lightning.   This  was  the 
wind,  which  would  now  in  a  moment  be  npon  m  As  yet,  all 
was  still. 

I  turned  to  see  if  ihe  mainsail  was  down,  but  found  nothing 
dons  to  meet  the  sqoalL  The  captain  was  shouting  from  the 
wheel,  the  men  were  xnnning  abont,  half  scared  to  death,  also 
Bhooting,  and  in  the  pitchy  darkness  (for  I  ootdd  not  actoally  see 

oy  hands  when  held  close  before  my  eyes)  no  one  could  find  the 
^lalliards.  In  the  midst  of  our  trouble  the  wind  came  roaring 
down.  I  seized  a  ]voife,  determined  to  cut  every  thing  away ;  but 
just  then  somebody  let  go  the  halliards,  and,  in  the  nick  of  time, 
the  mainsaO  came  half  way  down.  Just  then  the  squall  broke 
npon  us  with  the  roar  and  force  of  a  tornado.  The  jibs  flew 
^way  in  rags  in  a  moment  The  vessel  sank  over  on  her  beam- 
The  water  loshed  on  to  her  decks,  and  the  men  sung  ont 
^t  weweie  drowning,  as,  in  &ct,  we  should  have  been  in  a  veiy 
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few  minutes.  Happily  the  wind  shifted  a  little,  and  by  the  light 
of  some  very  vivid  lightning  we  seized  on  the  mainaail  and 
pnlled  it  down,  holding  it  so  that  the  wind  shonld  not  catch  it 
again. 

So  she  righted,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  the  sqtiall  died 
o£^  and  was  snooeeded  by  a  zain  so  driving,  pouring  down  in 
aacb  torrents,  that  we  could  get  no  protection  from  it  even  below. 

The  next  morning  we  had  no  jibs,  and  our  other  sails  were  se- 
verely damaged.    This  did  not  help  us  along  very  fiist.    It  was 
not  till  the  18th  that  wo  made  the  land ;  but  now  no  one  aboai  J 
knew  where  we  wore ;  not  even  our  captain,  who  brings  up  every 
day  an  old  quadrant,  about  the  use  of  which  he  knows  as  much 
as  a  cow  does  about  a  musket.   At  last  a  canoe  came  oil'  to  ask 
me  to  come  ashore  to  start  a  factory,  as  they  had  plenty  of  ivory 
and  palm-oil  and  other  trade.   If  I  liad  gone  ashore  I  should 
probably  have  found  not  a  gallon  of  oil,  not  the  smallest  tusk  of 
ivoiy.  The  great  anxiety  of  every  one  of  these  negroes  is  fbar  a 
&ctory,  just  as  a  Western  town-builder^s  chief  desire  is  Ibr  a  nil- 
road.  They  lie,  and  beg,  and  almost  foroe  a  white  man  ashoie^ 
thinking  themselves  safe  if  they  can  induce  him  to  set  up  a  litde 
factory  and  trust  them  with  some  goods;  for  they  do  not,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  iiiLeud  to  pay  him. 

However,  our  speculative  friend  in  the  canoe  informed  us  we 
were  off  Cape  St  Catherine,  and  therefore  a  good  many  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Fenmnd  Vaz  ;  so  we  turned  about  to 
retrace  our  steps.  Sailing  close  in  shore,  at  every  village  we  pass- 
ed we  were  bodied  by  canoes  Aiil  of  negroes  bagging  us  to  start 
a  fastOTj  in  their  place.  In  some  villages  we  could  even  see  the 
large  house^  looking  yeiy  fine  from  the  sea,  but  doubtless  poor 
enough  seen  dose  to,  which  was  intended  ibr  the  great  fiu^ory 
which  should  make  eveiy  body  rich.  This  house  was  generally 
surrounded  by  huts,  in  which  lived  the  natives  waiting  Ibr  their 
commercial  millennium,  which,  alas,  never  comes.  I  paid  no  at- 
tention to  their  entreaties,  and  was  even  firm  enough,  to  the  sa^ 
prise  of  every  body,  to  decline  a  magnificent  offer  of  two  slaves 
made  by  the  natives  of  Aniauibia,  or  Big  Gamma,  who  came  off 
with  a  message  from  their  king. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pernand  Vaz,  and  our 
fame  and  the  disappointiniiit  of  the  natives  had  gone  before  us. 
It  bad  been  determined  in  the  Gaboon  that  I  should  set  up  my 
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factoiy  in  the  town  of  King  Banpano,  wlio  was  a  finend  of  Will 
QAsee^  one  of  my  Gaboon  alliea,  Ab  the  Caroline  paaaed  Ban* 
pano's  sea-village,  of  cooise  a  canoe  came  off  to  me  to  land. 
But  they  evident  had  little  hope ;  and  their  suipriae  was  ex- 
travagant when  I  assented,  and  tcdd  them  I  had  come  on  purpose 
to  set  up  a  factory  with  them. 

I  never  saw  men  so  anxious  for  trade  as  tliesc  wild  Africans 
arc.  They  remind  me  of  what  is  paid  of  Western  laud  specula- 
te r<  ;  and  really  they  have  quite  as  much  enterprise  and  quite  as 
sanguine  a  temperament  as  those  worthies. 

Banpano's  men  wanted  much  to  hug  me,  and  were  so  extrava- 
gant in  their  joj  that  I  had  to  order  them  to  keep  their  hands  o£ 
I  sent  one  of  mj  men  in  their  boat  to  bear  a  message  to  the  king, 
and  took  one  of  theiis  for  a  pilot,  being  now  anxious  to  get  aorosa 
the  intricate  bar  and  fidrly  into  the  riyer  before  dark.  As  we 
aaOed  along  into  ihe  river,  boats  shot  out  to  meet  us  belonging  to 
different  villages,  and  presenilj  I  had  a  crowd  alongside  anxious 
to  board  us,  and  sufficient  ahnost  to  sink  us.  Th^  took  me  for 
a  slaver  at  first,  and  immediately  called  out  their  names  in  Portu- 
.?uesc.    One  was  Don  Miguel,  aiiuilicr  Don  Pedro,  another  Don 
Francisco.    They  began  to  jabber  away  in  Portuguese,  which  I  . 
do  not  understand,  so  I  set  my  captain  at  them,  who  had  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  ihein  that  I  came  on  no  such  errand. 
Then  they  insisted  that  I  should  set  up  my  factory  in  their  place. 
They  belonged  to  Elind^  a  town  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fer- 
aan  Vaz,  whose  king  is  named  Sangala.   They  praised  the  great- 
ness and  power  of  Sangala,  and  decried  poor  Banpano,  until  I  had 
to  order  all  hands  ashore  for  the  night,  being  anxious  to  get  a 
good  quiet  deep  to  prepare  for  to-monow. 
*  Ftcmi  Gape  St  Catherine  to  the  Femand  Yaz  is  about  forty-five 
nilea,  reckoning  in  the  windings  of  the  shore.  The  whole  coast 
along  here  is  low,  covered  with  prairies,  wooded  here  and  there. 
The  landscape  has  a  great  sameness,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know 
tlie  land.    The  shore  is  all  along  defended  by  breakers,  which 
hecome  very  forniidable  in  the  dry  season. 

During  the  night  a  fellow  named  Nchonga  came  off  to  see  me. 
He  was  brother  to  that  Jibing  of  Cape  Lopez  of  whom  I  have  be- 
fore given  some  aooeunt    The  king  fiUling  sick,  accused  this  . 
Kchoagaofbewitchinghim;  whereupon  the  latter,  to  save  his  life, 
fled  ihe  country  and  came  down  to  get  protection  from  Sangala, 
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his  father-in-law.  This  is  one  of  the  uses  of  iatheis-in-l&w  in  this  I 
country.  1 

Nchouga  now  came  off  to  tell  mc  that  Sangala  was  master  oi  1 
all  the  river,  and  that  he  would  not  let  me  go  up  to  Ranpano^s,  | 
who  was  only  a  vassal  of  the  great  Sangala.  Therefore  he  ad-  I 
vised  me  as  a  fiiend  to  go  ashore  at  Elindd  Fortooatel  j  I  knew  I 
Mr.  Nchonga.  1 

Next  moming  (14tli)  Sangala  sent  oS  a  boat  for  me.  I  took  two  f 
interpreteiSy  and,  on  my  arrival  in  EUnd^  which  is  about  two  mike  ' 
fW>m  the  river's  mouth,  was  conducted  to  the  best  honse.  Hitlier 
came  Sangala  presently,  drunk,  and  attended  hy  a  great  crowd  of 
eager  subjects.  He  grew  very  angry  when  I  stated  my  intention 
of  passing  up  the  river  and  going  into  the  interior ;  declared  I 
should  not ;  he  was  the  big  king  there,  and  I  must  settle  in  his 
town. 

We  had  some  sharp  words,  and  I  explained  to  his  majesty  that  1 
I  was  an  old  African,  and  saw  through  all  his  lies.   Then  he  said  ^ 
he  would  not  make  any  palaver  if  I  would  have  a  ^otoij  in  his 
town  too.  I 

1  relEused,  but  cffered  to  doth  him  (g^ve  him  some  presents). 

He  refosed  this  o£fer.  And  now,  Ranpano  having  come^  and 
assuring  me  that  I  should  be  backed  up,  I  told  Sangala  I  should 
force  my  way  up. 

All  this  time  it  was  pouring  down  rain.    When  the  talk  end- 
ed Kanpauo  took  me  in  his  canoe  to  his  river-village,  a  town  ' 
which  the  people  had  but  just  started,  their  real  town  being  ou  , 
the  Bof^.    Thither  (to  the  sea-town)  we  went  next  day.    I  found 
it  a  very  substantial  place  for  an  African  town,  having  some  good 
houses,  and  looking  much  like  a  Mpougwe  village.   But  I  saw  ' 
that  mj  goods  could  not  be  brought  hither  without  great  tronhle, 
nor  mj  specimens  shipped  through  the  surf  without  great  danger, 
and  so  told  Eanpano  I  must  live  on  the  river;  whereupon  he 
gave  me  at  onoe  as  much  land  as  I  wanted,  and  I  am  to  have 
a  house  built  for  myself. 

Meantime  the  excitement  bad  spread  over  the  oountiy,  sad 
all  Banpano's  ^ends  gathered  to  help  fight  Sangala.  It  ww 
really  a  droll  but  exciting  scene  to  see  canoe  afler  canoe  come  in, 
loaded  with  armed  men,  drums  beating,  and  all  hands  shouting 
and  waving  swords,  guns,  and  spears.  All  were  prepared  to  as-  ' 
sist  Banpano's  white  man,  and  all  were  anxious  to  bum  and  plan-  \ 
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der  Elind^  King  Bitimbo,  who  has  a  fiietorj  in  his  own  town, 
kept  hj  a  Mpongwe  fellow,  and  belonging  to  a  New  York  honae, 
had  two  canoes  and  fifty  men.  King  Mombo,  from  Sanguibni- 
ri,  had  also  two  canoes ;  in  short,  we  had  in  all  no  less  than 

twenty  big  canoes,  and  could  muster,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
about  three  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were  druuk  on  inimbo 
wine,  and  as  noisy  and  as  ready  for  fight  as  drunkenness  will 
make  an  African. 

Drums  were  beat,  and  songs  sung,  and  guns  fired,  as  we  pad- 
dled down  the  river;  all  hands  had  their  faces  painted  white — 
which  is  a  sign  of  war — and  were  covered  with  fetiches,  greegrees, 
and  other  amnlets.  The  white  paint  had  been  blessed,  and  was 
also  a  soyereign  protection  against  danger.  One  who  did  not 
know  the  genxune  and  never-failing  cowardice  of  the  Africans^ 
would  have  supposed  these  terrible  fellows  bent  upon  the  most 
bloody  of  raids.  I  was  not  disappointed  when,  sighting  Sangala's 
town,  they  pushed  over  to  the  other  shore  out  of  the  way,  and 
took  care  to  keep  the  Caroline  between  the  enemy  and  them- 
selves. 

We  found  that  Sangahi  had  also  gathered  his  friends,  and  had 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  ready  for  fight.  These  fellows 
were  painted  more  outrageously  than  my  side,  having  red  as  well 
as  white  applied  in  broad  stripes.  They  looked  like  so  many 
devils,  shouting  and  firing  ofif  guns — each  side  knowing  the 
common  lack  of  courage,  and  thinking  it  prudent  to  scare  the 
otlier  in  advance. 

There  was  a  grand  palaver,  in  ihe  midst  of  which  I  sent  word 
to  Sangala  that  if  he  stopped  me  I  would  blow  his  canoes  out  of 
water  with  grape-shot,  and  then  go  and  bring  a  man-of-war  to 
finish  hhn  up.  (This  threat  of  a  man-of-war  strikes  terror  into 
Iheir  guilty  consciences.)  I  loaded  my  guns  and  pistols,  and 
made  my  men  put  good  chaige:s  into  their  pieces,  and  awaited  the 
event. 

Presently  a  boat  cnme  to  ask  me  ashore,  Sangala  sending  his 
chief  wife  to  be  hostage  for  my  safety.  I  determined  to  go 
ashore,  and,  to  show  these  negroes  that  I  had  no  fear  of  them, 
took  the  woman  along  with  me,  to  her  great  joy.  Eanpano  and 
bis  brother  kings  protested  against  my  rashness,  as  they  thought 
It;  but  I  assumed  an  air,  and  told  Ihem  it  was  not  the  fashion  of 
^hite  people  to  fbar  any  thing.  All  this  has  its  effect  upon 
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ihem,  and  Sanpano  was  evidently  impxeaaed,  as  aJao  was  eld 
Sangal^ 

We  met  on  neutral  gioimd  outside  his  town.  His  aimj  urn 
diawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  made  a  fine  savage  display,  many 
of  the  men,  in  addition  to  their  painta,  wearing  beautifol  leopard- 
skins  about  their  waists.   They  came  up  to  us  at  a  fbll  trot  when 

wc  wurc  seated,  and  made  as  though  thcv  would  spear  us  all ;  but 
it  was  only  a  kind  of  military  salute.  After  this  Sangala  said  he 
would  let  me  pass  up  for  a  barrel  of  rum.  I  refused  to  give  rum. 
but  was  obliged  to  privc  him  $16  to  go  olf  and  buy  a  barrel.  Also 
I  gave  him  a  number  of  pieces  of  cloth  and  other  thingSi  aud 
then  the  great  quarrel  was  settled. 

Eanpano  was  delighted.  He  said  he  would  no  more  be  king, 
but  install  me  in  his  place,  and  made  the  greatest  promises  of  good 
treatment  We  loaded  seventeen  canoes  fiom  the  Oaroline^ 
and  pulled  up  to  the  village  where  I  was  to  make  my  home 
and  head-quarters  for  some  time,  and,  to  my  great  astonishmmt^ 
though  we  did  not  reach  the  town  till  after  dark,  not  a  thing  was 
stolen.  The  next  day  the  schooner  was  emptied,  and,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  they  stole  not  a  single  article  of  nK*.  I  never  saw  or  beard 
of  such  a  case  of  honesty  in  Africa.  Every  thing  being  now  at 
Ranpano*s  town,  my  first  work  was  to  prepare  mv  quarters, 
where  I  was  to  spend  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  next  twenty 
months,  and  would  leave  my  possessions  in  my  absence.  'Wliilo 
I  was  thinking  over  a  plan  for  my  house,  on  the  evening  of  mj 
arrival,  in  came  Hanpano  with  his  head  wife  to  get  his  present 
He  came  slyly,  that  his  people  might  not  see  him,  and  I  made 
him  happy  with  ten  pieces  of  cloth,  a  gun,  a  neptune,  a  kettle,  and 
some  beads  snd  other  trifles. 

The  next  day  eveiy  body  was  set  to  work.  I  chose  the  site 
for  the  house,  a  beautiful  little  spot  in  ihe  high  prairie  about  150 
yards  distant  from  the  huts  of  the  village;  the  very  prettiest  little 
piece  of  ground,  taking  in  view  and  all,  that  I  saw  in  all  Africa. 
It  faced  the  river  which  I  was  to  explore,  and  where  a  school  of 
hippopotami  were  playing  about  every  day  on  a  shoiU ;  had  a 
grove  at  its  back,  and  a  rivulet  of  clear  spring  water  rippling 
along  one  side. 

Hither  every  day  the  men  brought  me  the  long  straight 
branches  of  a  kind  of  palm  growing  by  the  riverside,  which  are 
used  for  the  sides  of  a  native  house.  Others  gathered  the  leaves 
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of  the  same  tree,  from  which  mats  for  rooflng  axe  made^  and  jet 
otheis  irent  thxongh  the  woods  colleotbg  wild  Tines^  with  wBch 
to  tie  the  poles  or  bamboos  together,  and  long  slender  poles  to 
set  up  aA  the  oomem  to  tie  the  bamboo  sides  up  to.  The  women 
cleaned  the  ground,  and  every  evening  huge  piles  of  building 
material  were  laid  at  my  feet,  of  whicli  I  accepted  wiiut  waa  good, 
and  sent  away  the  poor. 

In  Africa  every  room  is  a  separate  house;  so  T  had  a  kitchen  in 
one  comer  of  my  place,  a  house  to  keep  my  goods  in  another,  a 
house  ibr  my  specimens  in  another,  and  fowl  and  goat  houses; 
my  own  living  house,  and  huts  for  my  men^  whom  I  intended  to 
keep  with  me,  all  crowded  together,  and  making  altogether  qnite 
a  little  colony.  The  native  carpenter,  with  his  mpano,  or  native 
axe,  a  hammer,  and  a  knife^  made  me  a  rude  sort  of  windows  and 
doom,  for  whic^  X  had  bnmght  hinges  and  locks  with  me* 

Eveiy  thing  went  on  very  pleasantly  until  the  IQth  of  April, 
when  pay-day  came  for  my  men.  I  had  setded  with  some,  when 
a  fellow  who  had  built  my  preserving  and  preparatory  house  for 
animals,  for  -which  labor  I  had  promised  him  $2-1  in  goods,  had 
the  impudence  to  ask  forty  for  his  party.  I  refused,  where- 
upon one  of  the  workmen  threatened  me  with  his  knife.  Here 
was  a  very  bad  case  indeed,  and  one  of  which  I  felt  that  I  must 
make  an  example.  I  ran  for  my  gun,  and  threatened  to  shoot 
the  fellow,  who  was  put  out  of  my  way  by  his  friends.  Then  I 
called  £>r  the  king,  and  demanded  that  the  rascal  should  be  sent 
to  my  house  in  chains. 

He  said  Yes,"  but  evidently  did  not  want  to  find  him ;  and  I, 
who  &lt  that  I  must  make  an  example  of  the  man  if  I  looked 
for  peace  and  respect  in  the  iutore,  only  insisted  the  more  that 
they  should  catch  him. 

At  last,  seeing  that  they  only  pretended,  I  sent  for  my  Croo- 
fflen  and  began  to  pack  up  my  goods,  saying  I  would  go  back  to 
Gaboon,  and  would  not  stay  among  such  men.  Just  then  an 
American  whale-ship  appeared  in  the  offing,  and  I  sent  word  im- 
mediately that  I  would  take  passage  in  lier. 

The  king  came  to  me  and  upon  his  knees  begged  me  not  to  go; 
and  finally,  seeing  I  was  determined,  set  oflf  with  some  men  for 
the  plantation  where  they  had  stowed  the  offender.  He  was  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  people  of  the  town,  and  they 
were  vezy  loth  to  give  him  up. 
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On  the  next  day  (the  12th)  the  man,  whose  name  was  Oveogay 
-  was  brought  in.  The  excitement  was  intense.  The  people  were 
gathered  in  a  crowd,  and  talked  over,  the  matter ;  the  king  look- 
ed ahnost  pale  with  anxiety,  and  Ovenga  himself  shook  like  a  ktl 
I  demanded  that  he  be  tied,  brought  to  mj  houae^  and  sererel^ 
flogged.  They  b^ged  that  his  doth  might  not  be  taken  ofl^  as  it 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  expose  an  old  man.  To  this  I  consented; 
but  sat,  with  a  liard,  stem  face,  waiting  for  the  poor  criminal 
When  at  last  he  stood  bound  before  me,  I  scolded  him  well  for 
his  attempt  to  cheat,  and  made  much  of  the  enormity  of  his  threat. 
Then  I  said  I  could  pay  only  what  I  had  promised ;  that  it  was  a 
great  outrage  to  threaten  with  a  knife;  that  his  own  people  ac- 
knowledged my  justice  in  flogging  him;  but  that,  as  they  did  not 
know  "  white  man's  fashions"  in  such  matters,  I  had  determined 
to  foigiye  him,  and  not  flog  him  at  all ;  with  which  I  set  him 
&ee. 

Instantly  ihondeis  of  applause  ran  throngh  the  yillagei  gons 
were  fired,  singing  and  dancing  began  all  over,  an4  never  were 
such  a  set  of  jolly  fellows.  It  was  the  only  way  to  treat  iheoL 

If  I  had  passed  Ovenga's  threat  by,  I  should  probably  have  been 
murdered  at  some  future  time.  Kow  tliej  think  more  highly  of 
me  than  ever  for  my  little  piece  of  justiee  tempered  with  mercy. 

On  the  13th  of  April  I  took  possci^sion  of  my  new  place,  which, 
being  quite  a  village,  I  have  called  Washington.  It  consists  of 
my  owii  house,  which  has  five  rooms,  is  forty-five  feet  long  by 
twenty -five  wide,  and  cost  fifty  dollars ;  my  kitchen,  four  dollars; 
fowl-house,  containing  a  hundred  chickens  and  a  dozen  ducks; 
the  goat-house,  with  eighteen  goats;  a  powder-house;  two  other 
tolerably-sized  houses  for  stores,  etc.,  and  a  dozen  huts  for  mj 
men.  This  is  Washington  in  Africa. 

Back  of  me  is  a  wide  extent  of  prairie.  In  front  is  the  Biver 
Npoulounaa  winding  along ;  and  I  can  see  miles  on  ihe  way  whidi 
I  shall  soon  explore.  Its  banks  are  lined  with  mangroves ;  and, 
looking  up  stream  almost  any  time,  I  can  see  schook  of  hippopot- 
ami tossing  and  tumbling  on  the  flats. 

As  I  am  entirely  at  the  merey  of  the  negroes  now,  I  am  very 
strict,  but  entirely  just,  in  my  dealings;  making  myself  obeyed, 
and  that  without  loss  of  time.  I  made  them  stop  their  drumming 
at  night,  and  do  not  let  my  own  men  go  off  without  asking  leave; 
which  last  seemed  a  dreadful  trouble  to  them,  but  one  to  be  en- 
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dured,  as  I  pay  tbem  regularly  at  every  full  moon  their  fourteen 
fathoms  of  cloth,  besides  keeping  them  in  tobacco. 

And  now,  having  finished  my  village,  let  me  say  a  word  about 


CAIOU  MAM  ASiV  WOMAN. 


the  people.  Tliey  are  very  much  like  tlic  Mpongwe,  and  have 
the  same  language,  with  a  few  local  variations.  They  are  divided 
into  several  families,  some  of  which  own  the  right  to  the  sea- 
shore, while  others  are  forced  by  these  to  remain  in  the  interior, 
and  send  their  goods  to  them  to  trade  off.  These  are  called  bush- 
men  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  are  poor,  as  their  sea-shore 
brethren  take  care  to  pick  the  best  of  all  the  trade.  They  are  all 
ncute,  intelligent,  and  smart  traders,  though  they  have  had,  even  at 
llio  river's  mouth,  but  very  little  intercourse,  so  far,  with  whites. 


282  ^  ^HB  FEBKABD  YAZ. 

They  call  themselves  the  Commij  though  we  call  them  Camma. 
They  possess  the  sea-shoie  £roni  Boath  of  Gape  Lopez  to  Cape  St. 
Catherine,  having  also  one  or  two  Tillages  on  the  Mexiaa  Their 
chief  town  is  Aniamhia,  onoe  a  laige  %nd  flourishing  place  for 
these  people.  But  their  chief  villages  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
Femand  Yaz,  which  is  called  by  ihe  natms  the  BUva, 

The  month  of  the  Femand  Yas  is  obstructed  by  baza,  on  wbioli 
ihe  sea  breaks  with  consideiable  violence.  But  the  channel  has 
generally  three,  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  four  fathoms  water.  The 
banks  at  the  inoLiLli  are  low;  and  it  is  not  only  a  difficult  laDd- 
fall  to  make  from  sea,  but  a  very  dreary  piece  of  iaud  when 
made. 

The  Gamma  people  are  even  more  anxious  for  trade  than  the 
Mpongwe  ;  probably  because  tlicy  have  not  yet  had  so  much  com- 
merce with  white  people.    Every  enterprising  Camma  feUow 
builds  a  few  huts  for  a  village  in  what  he  thinks  an  advantageous 
situation ;  then  builds  a  big  house  for  the  &ctory  which  is  to 
come ;  and  then  does  nothing  for  the  balance  of  his  li&  but  wait  | 
for  this  blissful  coming.  Itdoesnotoccor  to  him  to  collect  ivoij,  j 
or  oil,  or  India-rubber.  He  prefers  rather  to  lie  in  wait  £}r  pass-  i 
ing  vessels,  and  try  with  his  most  honeyed  words  to  persuade  some 
luckless  captam  ashore. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  negro  tribes  about  here  are  much  alike 
in  their  general  characters.  A  description  of  the  Mpongwo  v.  .li  1 
answer  tolerably  well  for  all  the  sea-shore  tribes  from  the  Moon- 
dah  to  Cape  St.  Catherine,  making  allowance  for  the  jrrcater  rude- 
ness of  those  who,  like  these  Camma,  have  not  had  much  acquaizLt- 
ance  with  Europeans. 

On  the  13th  of  April  I  bought,  for  thirty  dollars*  worth  of 
goods,  a  really  splendid  canoe,  which  I  hoped  would  be  aenrioe-  ' 
able  to  mc  in  my  up-river  explorationa  I  was  now  anzions  to 
be  off;  and  determibied  to  make  a  short  trip  to  the  sea-shore  by 
way  of  Aniambia.  This  wonld  cany  me  fiist  about  ihurly-fiTe 
miles  up  the  Femand  Taz,  and  then  aciOBa  the  land,  as  the  reader 
will  see  by  referring  to  the  map. 

My  men  were  ready,  and  on  the  mommg  of  the  14th  wo  set 
out.    I  had  satisfied  myself  that  Ranpano  was  anxiou*s  to  have 
me  remain  in  his  town,  as  were  also  his  people ;  and  I  had  little 
fear  of  injury  to  my  things  in  my  absence  so  long  as  this  good  ^ 
opinion  of  me  was  kept  up.  I  therefore  called  them  together  be* 
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foro  ray  departure,  and  said  that  I  had  perfect  confidence  in  them ; 
tbxit  I  was  their  white  man,  and  had  come  to  them  through  much 
difi^ulty  and  danger  {cheers) ;  that  Sangala  people  wanted  me,  but 
I  was  determined  to  liTe;with  the  honest  folks  of  BiagaQO  (ffioleni 
Soaring) ;  that  I  was  gcnng  away  for  a  &w  daya^  and  hoped  to  find 
my  goods  all  safe  when  I  came  baok» 

At  this  there  were  great  ehoutmgs  of  "  You  can  go  l**  ^'  Do  not 
fuatV*  "We  love  your  "Yon  are  onr  white  manl"  "We  will 
take  caret'*  and  so  on;  amid  whioh  my  sixteen  men  seized  their 
paddies  and  shoved  oft'. 

Five  or  six  nnlcs  above  Biagano  are  some  little  islands.  Aft- 
er passing  these  the  river  widened,  until  at  Sanguibuiri,  twcnt  j 
miles  above  the  mouth,  it  is  about  three  miles  wide.  The  conn- 
try  was  low  here,  but  as  we  ascended  it  got  higher,  and  the  riv- 
er nanowed,  often  saddenly,  tiU  in  a  few  miles  it  was  but  half 
a  mile  wide.  At  nine  the  moon  rose,  and  we  palled  along 
thiongh  what  seemed  a  charmed  scene;  the  placid  stream  shaded 
by  the  immense  trees  which  overhung  its  banks^  and  the  silence 
broken  now  and  then  by  the  screech  of  some  night-prowling 
beast,  or  more  ficeqne&tly  by  the  sadden  splurge  of  a  plajftd  herd 
of  hippopotami 

Toward  midnight  my  men  became  tired,  and  we  went  ashore 
at  a  little  village  which  was  nearly  empty.  We  could  find  only 
throe  old  women,  who  were  fast  asleep,  and  not  particularly  anx- 
i'Tvis  in  jiiake  uB  welcome.  I  was  too  sleepy  to  stand  upon  corn- 
monics,  and  stowed  myself  away  under  a  rough  slied  witl.ont 
walls,  first  building  a  good  fire  in  front  and  arranging  my  mus- 
(^ito-bar  so  as  to  keep  oat  those  bozzing  intruders.  But  I  had 
hardly  laid  down  when  there  came  np  suddenly  one  of  those 
fierce  tornadoes  which  pass  oyer  these  countries  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son. Fortanately  it  was  a  dry  tornado,  and  one  discomfort  was 
thoB  saved  as ;  bat  while  it  lasted  I  had  to  stand  ont  in  the  dear 
street,  lest  some  honse  should  &11  on  me. 

Shortly  after  we  left  the  village  next  morning  (having  paid  for 
our  lodgings  with  the  ever-welcome  tobacco),  we  came  to  a  part 
of  the  river  where  it  widened  into  a  considerable  and  very  pretty 
bay.  This  was  studded  with  little  prreen  islet.s,  which  lie  so  thick- 
ly in  places  as  to  form  the  sluggish  stream,  into  numerous  little 
lakelets,  creeks,  and  narrovr  Ftraits. 
All  this  whiie^  though  we  were  going  up  stream,  we  were  not 
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diverging  greatly  from  the  coast-line,  and  were,  in  fact,  troing 
down  the  coast  rather  than  into  the  interior.  The  sluggish  nver 
rons  through  these  sandj  low  banksy  unable  at  any  point  to  force 
its  way  through  to  the  sea,  which  is,  in  plaoes,  so  neacr  that  one 
xnay  hear  iti  roar. 

About  ten  o'clock  of  the  Becond  day  we  came  to  another  bay 
or  lagoon^  on  whose  banks,  on  a  high  hil],  lies  the  pret^  viliage 
of  Igal6  Mandd.  Hereabouts  the  nyer  is  bhaiming.  lliick  for 
ests  border  the  banks;  and  on  the  trees, as  we  passed  beneadi, 
sat  or  skipped  abont  that  graoeftil  and  curious  lilile  monkey,  tiie 
vmngahel  d  coliery  whose  white  whiskers  give  him  a  very  peculiar 
and  venerable  appearance.  This  town  is  about  forty  miles  from 
the  mouth.  We  found  but  one  man  uud  his  wife  at  home.  The 
rest  had  gone  to  make  palm-oil. 

Here  a  part  of  my  crew  refused  to  proceed.  It  leaked  out  that 
they  had  been  intriguing  with  some  women  in  Aniambia,  and 
now  they  were  afraid  of  being  caught  by  the  irate  husbands.  So 
I  left  them  behind,  not  caring  to  get  into  a  row  by  protecting 
them,  as  I  should  certainly  have  done  if  they  had  gone  along.  U 
would  be  fiital  to  a  traveler  in  Afiica  to  let  any  one^  £>r  any 
cause^  interfere  with  the  men  he  employs.  I  never  permitted 
even  when  my  men  were  in  fiiult 

From  Igal^  to  Aniambia  was  a  two  hour's  walk  through  grBss- 
fields^  in  which  we  found  numerous  birds,  some  of  them  new  to 
me.  One  in  particular,  the  Mycteria  SenegalensiSj  had  such  long 
legs  tliLiL  It  fairly  outwalked  me.  1  tried  to  catch  iL,  but,  though 
it  would  not  take  to  the  wing,  it  kept  so  far  ahead  that  I  did  not 
even  get  a  fair  shot  at  it. 

Aniambia  lies  on  the  Hca-shore,  near  a  point  north  of  Cape  St 
Catherine;  which  ]X>int  makes  a  safe  landing-place.  Here  was 
once  the  head-quarters  of  the  now  scatterwl  Camma  people. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  King  Regundo  reigned  here,  it  had 
probably  a  population  of  nearly  three  thousand,  and  was  a  noted 
place  for  slave-ftctories,  and  for  ivory  and  other  AMcan  produoeL 
The  natives  stiU  speak  with  reverence  of  their  great  king*  After 
his  death  the  chief  men  in  the  leading  fiunilies  spread,  the  town 
broke  up,  and  gradually  the  tribe  has  become  scattered,  till  it  oo* 
cnpies  the  wide  range  of  country  before  noted.  The  death  of 
their  king  was  a  death-blow  to  all  their  prosperity.  They  have 
had  but  few  factories  since,  and  have  robbed  most  of  them  j  and, 
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as  ibey  own  no  king  nor  head  chie^  no  zedress  is  to  be  got^  and 
white  men  have  oeased  to  come  among  them.  Qnoe  in  a  great 
while  they  get  hold  of  some  unlucky  captain,  ignorant  of  their 
character^  whom  they  fleece  without  mercj  and  general]/  send 
away  only  "when  they  have  ruined  him. 

Still  they  are  as  eagerly  on  the  look-out  for  shipping  as  ever. 
The  big  trade-house  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  village  in  all  its 
glory;  the  English  flag  floated  to  the  breeze  on  the  high  pole 
which  every  Camma  village  bas.  a  flag  being  the  sign  of  a  ship 
in  the  oflR^ng ;  and  the  canoe  was  ready  to  launch  at  short  noticQ  to 
board  some  passing  merchantman. 

The  present  king,  Olenga-Yombi,  came  in  from  his  plantation 
when  he  heard  the  joyful  news  that  a  white  man  had  arrived,  and 
I  made  him  a  foiinal  visit.  He  was  a  drunken  old  wretch,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  the  chief  men  of  the  town.  His  majesty 
had  on  a  thick  oyercoat^  but  no  trowsers;  and,  early  as  it  was, . 
had  already  taken  a  goodly  quantity  of  rum  or  palm  wine.  I 
was  invited  to  sit  at  his  right  hand.  I  told  him  I  had  come  to 
purchase  a  little  ivory  and  to  hunt,  having  heard  that  there  was 
game  in  his  country.    Aficr  presenting  him  a  few  strips  of  cloth, 
sc-me  pipes,  and  several  heads  of  tobacco,  which  put  him  in  a 
good  temper,  he  declared  I  was  a  good  white  man,  and  should  go 
wherever  T  chose. 

Accordingly,  I  went  out  in  the  afternoon,  but  found  ail  around 
bere  a  very  low  country,  perfectly  flat,  and  mostly  prairie.  The 
loDg  grass  was  full  of  birds,  and  the  long-legged  Miciena  was  in 
great  numbers.  There  were  also  great  flocks  of  a  beautiful  bird 
whose  dark  golden  body-plumage,  and  snow-white,  long,  downy 
neck,  made  a  veiy  fine  and  marked  contrast  with  the  green  grass. 
Next  to  these^  in  point  of  numbers,  was  the  snow-white  ef/retia^ 
wluch  is  found  in  vast  flocks  all  along  this  coast 

At  nightfall  I  got  a  guide  and  went  out  to  see  if  I  oould  get  a 
shot  at  something  larger  than  a  bird.  Gorilla  are  said  to  be  found 
iu  the  countr}'  hack  of  here;  but  I  had  no  hope  of  getting  a  bhut 
at  one  here,  and  was  prepared  for  game  of  less  note.  We  had 
gone  but  a  little  way  when  my  guide  pointed  out  to  me  a  couple 
of  bright  glowing  spots  visible  through  a  piece  of  thick  brush. 
The  fellow  trembled  as  he  whispered  "  Leopard but  I  saw  at 
OQoe  that  it  was  only  the  light  of  a  couple  of  flre-flles  who  bad 
got  in  proper  podtion  to  make  a  tolerable  resemblance  to  the 
glowiDg  eyes  of  the  feared  leopard. 
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About  two  oVlock  in  the  morning  we  at  last  beard  a  gnmtiDg 
which  announced  the  approach  of  a  herd  of  wild  hogs.  I  % 
in  watt  near  the  track  they  had  to  pass  along,  and  was  forta* 
nate  enough  to  kill  the  big  boar  of  the  pack.  The*  teat  of  the 
herd  made  off  without  showing  a  deeure  fer  fight^  as  these  mali- 
cious animals  do  sometimea^  and  we  retained  to  town  with  oar 
trophy. 

On  the  next  evening  (17th)  the  king  held  a  grand  dance  in  my 
honor.  This  is  an  honor  I  aboiiiiULue,  but  one  which  can  not  be 
declined,  because  the  natives  enjoy  it  too  much  themselves.  Ail 
the  king's  wives,  to  the  number  of  forty,  and  all  the  vromcn  of 
the  town  and  neighborhood,  were  present.  Fortunately  the  dance 
was  held  out  in  the  street,  and  not  in  a  room,  as  in  Cape  Loj>e2. 
The  women  were  ranged  on  one  side,  the  men  opposite.  At  the 
end  of  the  line  sat  the  drummers  beating  their  huge  tam>taiB!; 
which  make  an  infernal  and  deafening  din,  enough  to  dLstaet  a 
man  of  weak  nerves.  And,  as  though  for  this  occasion  the  taor 
tarns  were  not  entirely  adequate^  there  was  singing,  and  shoutiDg^ 
and  a  series  of  brass  kettles^  which  also  were  furiously  beatBa; 
while  as  a  Iast|  and  most  ingenious  addition,  a  numb^  of  bo^ 
sat  near  the  drummers  beating  on  hollow  pieces  of  wood  B 
is  curious  what  a  stirring  effect  the  sound  of  the  tam-tam  hm 
on  the  African.  It  works  upon  him  like  martial  music  does  upon 
excitable  Frenchmen  ;  they  lose  all  control  over  themselves  at  its 
sound,  and  the  louder  and  more  energetically  the  horrid  drum  is 
beaten  the  wilder  arc  the  jumps  of  the  male  African,  and  the 
more  disgustingly  indoccnt  the  contortions  of  the  women. 

As  may  be  imagined,  to  beat  the  tam-tam  is  not  a  labor  of  love. 
The  stoutest  negro  is  worn  out  in  an  hour  at  farthest,  and  for 
such  a  night's  entertainment  as  this  a  series  of  drummers  aze  re- 
quired. 

The  people  enjoyed  it  vastly,  their  only  regret  b^i^  that  thej 
hadnotabarrelof  rum  to  drink  in  the  pauses  of  the  danoe.  Baft 
they  managed  to  get  just  as  drunk  on  palm  wine,  of  which  a  gnat 
quantity  was  served  out.  The  excitement  became  greatest  whoa 

the  king  danced.    His  majesty  was  pretty  drunk,  and  his  jwap* 

were  very  liighly  applauded.  His  wives  bowed  down  to  his  feet 
while  he  capered  about,  and  showed  him  the  deepest  marks  of 
veneration,  while  the  drums  and  kettles  were  belabored  more  &• 
riously  than  ever. 
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jAJtet  standing  it  as  well  as  I  conld  fot  two  hours,  I  left;  but 
ihoTigh  I  laj  down  I  ooold  not  sleep  all  nighty  for  they  kept  it  up 
till  nearly  duj light 

ThB  next  day  I  viated  lihe  two  fetieh-houses.  Aniamlna  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  two  spirits  of  very  great  power,  named 
iLbanibou  and  Mbuirri.  Thu  iorincr  is  an  evil  spirit,  the  latter  is 
beneficent  They  are  both  worshiped;  and  their  accommoda- 
tions, so  far  as  I  was  permitted  to  see,  were  exactly  alike. 

They  were  housed  in  little  huts,  each  about  six  feet  square  and 
six.  feet  high.  The  fetich-man,  who  is  also  doctor  and  town-ora- 
cle, led  me  to  where  they  stood  together  at  the  end  of  the  village, 
amd  respectfoUy  opened  the  doors  for  me  to  look  into  his  holy 
places. 

In  the  house  of  Abombou  I  saw  a  die,  which  I  was  told  is  not 
permitted  to  go  out  I  saw  no  idol,  but  only  a  large  ches^  on  the 
top  of  which  lay  some  white  and  red  chalk  and  some  red  parrot- 
feathers.   The  chalk  is  used  to  mark  the  bodies  of  the  devout  on 

certain  occasions  when  vows  are  made.  The  feathers  were  prob- 
ably part  of  the  trappings  of  the  spirit. 

Abarabou  is  the  devil  of  the  Gamma.  He  is  a  wicked  and  mis- 
cliie\  ous  spirit,  who  lives  near  graves  and  in  burial-grounds,  and 
is  most  comfortably  lodged  among  the  skeletons  of  the  dead.  He 
takes  occasional  walks  through  the  country ;  and,  if  he  is  angry 
at  any  one,  has  the  power  to  cause  sickness  and  death.  The 
Gamma  cook  food  for  him,  which  is  deposited  in  lonely  places  in 
the  woods ;  and  then  they  address  him  in  a  flattering  manner, 
and  aak  him  to  be  good  to  them,  and,  in  consideration  of  their 
gifts,  to  leave  them  alone.  I  was  present  once  at  a  meeting  where 
Abambou  was  being  addressed  in  public.  They  cried  continu- 
ally, Now  we  axe  well  I  Kow  we  are  satisftedl  Now  be  our 
Mend,  and  do  not  hurt  us  I" 

The  ofTerings  of  plantain,  sugar-cane,  and  ground-nuts,  are  wrap- 
ped in  leaves  by  the  free  men,  but  the  slaves  lay  them  on  the  bare 
ground.  Sometimes  Abambou  is  entreated  to  kill  the  enemies  of 
him  who  is  making  the  sacrifice.  A  bed  is  made  in  Abarabou's 
house,  and  here  he  sometimes  comes  to  rest  himself  when  he  is 
tired  of  going  up  and  down  the  coast.  At  the  new  moon  great  quiet 
reigns  in  the  Gamma  Tillages,  and  then  the  people  pray  to  their 
spirits,  of  whom  each  fionily  or  subdivision  of  the  tribe  owns  two, 
kept  in  a  small  hut  in  the  village  of  the  oldest  chief  of  that  ftmily. 
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Mbuirri,  wliose  house  I  next  visited,  is  lodged  and  kept  much 
as  bis  rivaL  He  is  a  good  spiriti  bat  has  powers  mucH  the  same 
as  Abamba,  so  far  as  I  oould  see.  Bemg  less  wicked,  he  is  ncitao 
zealously  worshiped. 

There  is  a  third  and  mach  dreaded  spiriti  called  Oraigiii. 
This  is  the  terrible  catcher  and  eater  of  men*  He  is  not  wonhip 
ed,  and  has  no  power  over  diseases.  Bat  he  wanders  unceasing- 
ly  throagh  the  forests,  and  catches  and  destrojs  laddess  travel- 
ers who  cross  his  path.  By  day  he  lives  in  dark  caverns,  but  at 
night  he  roams  freely ;  and  even  sometimes  gets  into  the  bovly  oi 
a  man,  and  beats  and  kills  all  who  come  out  in  the  dark.  Some- 
times, they  relate,  such  a  spirit  is  met  and  resisted  by  a  body  oi 
men,  wlio  wound  him  with  spears,  and  even  kill  him.  In  thi" 
case  his  body  must  be  burned,  and  not  even  the  smallest  bone 
left,  lest  a  new  Ovengua  should  arise  from  it.  There  are  manj 
spots  where  no  ol^jcct  in  the  world  would  induce  a  Camma  n^io 
to  go  by  night,  for  fear  of  this  dreadful  monster.  It  is  really  a 
frightful  superstition  to  an  ignorant  and  credulous  people,  and  I 
do  not  wonder  at  their  fear. 

They  have  a  singular  belief  that  when  a  person  dies  who  has 
been  bewitched,  the  bones  bf  his  body  leave  the  grave  one  by 
one,  and  form  in  a  single  liue,  wluck  line  of  bones  gradually  be- 
comes au  Ovengua. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  at  the  religious  notions  of  these 
peo{)]e.  They  have  no  well-defined  ideas  of  them  themaelves, 
and  on  many  points  they  are  not  very  comnumicative. 

I  started  out  early  on  the  19lh  to  try  and  t  a  shot  at  some 
buffalo  which  were  said  to  be  in  the  prairie  back  of  the  town. 
Ifouta,  a  hunter,  accompanied  me,  and  met  with  an  acddoit 
through  losing  his  presence  of  mind.  We  had  been  oat  about  an 
hour,  when  we  came  upon  a  bull  feeding  in  the  midst  of  a  little 
prairie  surrounded  by  a  wood  which  made  oar  approach  easy; 
Ifouta  walked  around  opposite  to  where  I  lay  in  wait,  that  if  the 
animal  took  alarm  at  him  it  might  fly  toward  me ;  and  then  b^an 
to  crawl,  in  the  hunter  fashion,  through  the  Ln  a:7S  tuvrarii  his  prey. 
All  went  well  till  he  came  near  enough  for  a  shot  Just  then, 
unluckily,  tlic  bull  saw  him.  Ifoutu  immediately  fired.  The 
gun  made  a  long  fire,  and  he  only  wounded  the  beast,  which, 
quite  infuriated,  as  it  often  is  at  the  attack  of  hunters,  immedi- 
ately rushed  upon  him. 
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It  was  now  that  poor  Ifouta  lost  hia  preeenoe  of  mind.  In 
axch  eases,  wluoh  are  continually  happening  to  those  who  hont 
the  Bos  hradMeros^  the  cue  of  the  hunter  is  to  leoudn  perfecllj 
quiet  till  the  beast  is  within  a  jump  of  him,  then  to  step  nimblj 
iu>  one  side  and  let  it  rush  past   But  Ifouta  got  up  and  ran. 
5   Of  course^  in  a  moment  the  bull  had  him  on  his  horns.   It  toss- 
/  t\I  iiiiii  Li^L  uiLu  tlic  air  once,  twice,  thrice,  ere  I  could  run  up. 
and,  by  my  shouts,  draw  its  fury  to  myself.    Then  it  came  rush- 
ing at  me.    But  my  guus  do  not  hesitate,  and,  as  I  had  a  fair  shot, 
I  kiUed  it  without  trouble. 

Ifouta  proved  to  be  considerably  bruised,  but,  on  the  whole, 
more  scared  than  hurt ;  and  when  I  had  washed  him  off  in  a ' 
creek  near  by,  he  was  able  to  walk  home. 

The  next  day  (20th  of  April)  I  was  to  go  home^  and  the  king 
came  to  take  leave  of  me,  when  a  fbnny  scene  occurred.  His 
majesty  made  a  long  stay,  and  his  subjects,  some  of  whom  weie 
awaiting  his  departure  to  do  a  little  private  trading  with  me,  as 
they  dared  not  let  the  king  see  the  goods  they  got  of  me,  got  out 
of  patience ;  so  tliey  sent  in  a  messenger  to  say  that  a  man  w  a^ 
anxious  to  speak  to  his  majesty  in  bis  bouse.  The  king  went 
off,  and  had  no  sooner  gone  tlian  in  rushed  the  men,  handed  me 
their  ivory,  and  begged  me  to  hurry  and  Lnve  them  their  goods. 
I  had  just  done  so  when  the  king  reappeared,  with  a  stout  stick 
in  his  hands,  and  laid  about  him  in  a  great  rage  at  having  been 
made  a  fool  of;  while  the  poor  wretches  dropped  their  little  bun- 
dles and  made  their  escape  as  best  they  might. 

To  return  to  Banpono's  town  we  took  a  different  road,  by  which 
we  reached  the  river  much  quicker.  The  whole  country  here- 
ahoiiis  is  a  beautiful  prairie-Iand,  well  wooded  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. On  the  road  we  passed  a  place  in  a  forest  which  is  supposed 
ta  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  a  crazy  woman  who,  some  genera- 
tions ago,  left  her  home  in  a  neighboring  village  to  live  here,  and 
who  has  been  an  object  of  dread  to  the  negroes  ever  since.  They 
believe  that  she  still  cultivates  her  plantation  in  some  bidden  cor- 
ner of  the  forest,  and  that  she  often  lies  in  wait  for  travelers, 
whom  she  beats  and  kills  out  of  pure  malice. 

On  the  borders  of  the  river  we  found  the  village  of  Makaga- 
Oaogion,  the  chief  of  which  had  come  down  to  help  fight  the  San- 
gala  people  on  my  account^  for  which  reason  I  was  glad  to  be 
Givil  to  him.  The  town  was  situated  in  a  lovely  spo^  with  a  fine 
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sandy  prairie  on  one  side  and  a  forest  on  the  other.  The  scenery 
was  very  enticing.  I  should  like  to  have  staid  here  some  time 
— the  more  so,  as  Makaga  told  me  that  the  cry  of  the  gorilla  is 
heard  frequently  in  these  woods,  and  the  animals  are  daring 
enough  to  come  down  and  rob  the  plantain  and  sugar-cane  plant- 
ations. 

We  paddled  all  night,  and  reached  Biagano  on  the  morning  of 
the  24:th.  Canoe  navigation  is  not  at  any  time  pleasant,  least  of 
all  by  night.  But  this  time  we  had  an  added  unpleasantness  in 
getting  by  accident  among  a  school  of  gamboling  hippopotami, 
who  rose  all  around  us,  and,  by  their  boisterous  motions,  several 
times  nearly  capsized  us. 

I  found,  on  my  return,  that  all  the  Biagano  people  had  moved 
from  the  sea-shore  and  built  them  huts  near  my  house.  I  had 
reason  to  fear  for  my  fowls  and  goats ;  but,  on  remonstrating,  was 
assured  by  all  hands  that  they  would  not  steal  from  me,  and  that 
they  did  not  want  to  live  away  from  their  white  man.  Tobacco 
was  what  brought  them  to  me.  They  thought  they  would  get 
none  unless  they  were  near  me.  I  was  forced  to  be  satisfied; 
and,  indeed,  must  acknowledge  that  they  behave  with  great  pro- 
priety. 

On  the  4th  of  May  I  had  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my 
whole  life.    Some  hunters  who  had  been  out  on  my  account 
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brought  in  a  young  gorilla  alive  f  I  can  not  describe  the  emo- 
tions with  which  I  saw  the  struggling  little  brute  dragged  int" 
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the  village*    AH  ihe  hardsbips  I  liad  endured  in  Africa  were  re- 
warded  in  that  moment  « 

It  was  a  little  fellow  of  between  two  and  ihiee  yeaxs  old^  two 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  as  £erce  and  stuhbom  as  a  grown 

aaiinal  could  have  been. 

My  hunters,  whom  I  could  have  hugged  to  my  heart.,  took  him 
in  thu  country  between  the  Rembo  and  Cape  St.  Catherine.  By 
their  account,  they  were  going,  five  in  number,  to  a  vilhigc  near 
the  coiist,  and  walking  very  silently  through  the  foiest^  when  thery 
heard  ^  bat  they  immediately  recognized  as  the  cry  of  a  young 
gorilla  for  its  mother.  The  forest  was  silent  It  was  about  noon; 
and  they  immediately  determined  to  £)Uow  the  cry.  Ftesenfly 
Uiey  heard  it  again.  Guns  in  hand,  the  brave  fellows  crept  noise- 
lessly toward  a  dump  of  wood,  where  the  baby  gorilla  evidently 
wa&   They  knew  the  mother  would  be  near ;  and  there  was  a 
likelihood  that  the  male,  the  most  dreaded  of  all,  might  be  there 
too.    But  thev  dctcTrained  to  risk  all,  and,  if  at  all  possible,  to 
lake  the  young  one  alive,  knowing  what  a  joy  it  would  bo  for 
me. 

Presently  they  perceived  the  bush  moving ;  and  crawling  a  lit- 
tle farther  on  in  dead  silence,  scarce  breathing  wuu  excitement, 
they  beheld,  what  has  seldom  been  seen  even  by  the  n^oes,  a 
young  gorilla,  seated  on  the  ground,  eating  some  berries  which  , 
grew  close  to  the  earth.  A  &w  feet  £sffther  on  sat  the  mother, 
also  eatmg  of  the  same  fruit 

Instantly  they  made  ready  to  fire ;  and  none  too  soon,  for  the 
old  female  saw  them  as  they  raiBed  their  guns,  and  they  had  only 
to  pull  triggers  without  delay.  Happily  they  wounded  her  mor- 

^y. 

She  fell.  The  young  one,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  guns,  ran  to 
Vis  mother  and  clung  to  her,  hiding  his  face,  and  embracing  her 
hody.  The  hunters  immediately  rushed  toward  the  two,  hallooing 
witli  joy  as  they  ran  on.  But  this  roused  the  little  one,  who  in- 
stantly let  go  his  mother  and  ran  to  a  small  tree,  which  he  climb- 
ed with  great  agility,  where  he  sat  and  roared  at  them  savagely. 

They  were  now  perplexed  how  to  get  at  him.  No  one  cared 
to  run  the  chance  of  being  bitten  by  this  savage  little  beast,  and 
tfboot  it  they  would  not  At  last  they  cut  down  the  tree,  and,  ap 
It  fell,  dextiously  threw  a  cloth  over  the  head  of  the  young  mon- 
aler,  and  thus  gained  time  to  secure  it  while  it  was  blinded.  Wi& 
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all  these  pzecautions,  one  of  the  men  reoeived  a  aeveie  bite  oalhe 
hand,  and  another  had  a  pieoe  taken  out  of  his  leg. 

As  the  little  brute,  though  so  diminutive,  and  the  merest  baby 
for  age)  was  astonishingly  strong  and  by  no  means  good-temper- 
ed, they  could  not  lead  him.  He  constantly  rushed  at  them.  So 
they  were  obliged  to  get  a  forked  stick,  in  which  his  neck  was  in* 
sertcd  m  oUcU  a  way  thuL  lie  could  not  escape,  and  yet  could  be 
kept  at  a  safe  distance.  lu  this  uucumiurtable  way  he  wao 
bruugiit  into  tlie  village. 

There  the  excitement  was  intense.  As  the  animal  was  lilled 
out  of  the  canoe  in  which  he  had  come  a  little  way  down  the  riv- 
er, ho  roared  and  bellowed,  and  looked  around  wildly  with  his 
wicked  little  eyes,  giving  fair  warning  that  if  he  could  only  get 
at  some  of  us  he  would  take  his  revenge. 

I  saw  that  the  stick  hurt  his  neck,  and  immediately  set  about 
to  haye  a  cage  made  for  him.  In  two  hours  we  had  built  a  strong 
bamboo  house,  with  the  slats  securely  tied  at  such  distaaoes  apart 
that  we  could  see  the  gorilla  and  it  could  see  out  Here  the  thi  ng 
was  immediately  deposited  ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  a 
liiir  chance  tu  look  at  my  prize. 

It  was  a  young  male  gorilla,  evidently  not  yet  three  years  old, 
fully  able  to  walk  alone,  and  possessed,  for  its  age,  of  uujsi  extra- 
ordinarj  strength  and  muscular  development.  Its  greatest  length 
proved  to  be,  afterward,  two  feet  six  inches.  Its  face  and  hands 
were  very  black,  eyes  not  so  much  sunken  as  in  the  adult  The 
hair  began  just  at  the  eyebrows  and  rose  to  the  crown,  wht  re  it 
was  of  a  radish-brown.  It  came  down  the  sides  of  the  fiace  in 
lines  to  the  lower  jaw  much  as  our  beards  grow.  The  upper  lip 
was  covered  with  short  coarse  hair;  the  lower  lip  had  loag^ 
hair.  The  eyelids  very  flight  and  thin.  Eyebrows  straight,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

The  whole  back  was  covered  with  hair  of  an  iron-gray,  becom* 
ing  (lark  nearer  the  arms,  and  (|uilo  white  uboui  ihe  anus.  Chest 
and  abdomen  covered  with  hair,  which  was  somewhat  thin  and 
short  on  die  breast.  On  the  arms  the  hair  was  longer  than  anj 
where  on  t]ie  body,  and  of  a  grayish-black  color,  caused  by  the 
roots  of  the  hair  being  dark  and  the  cuds  white.  On  the  hands 
and  wrists  the  hair  was  black,  and  came  down  to  the  second 
joints  of  the  fingers,  though  one  could  see  in  the  short  down  the 
beginning  of  the  long  black  hair  which  lines  the  upper  parts  of 
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the  fingers  in  the  adult  The  hair  of  the  legs  was  grayish-black, 
beoomiDg  blacker  as  it  reached  the  ankles,  the  feet  being  covered 
with  black  hair. 

When  I  bad  the  little  fellow  safely  locked  in  his  cage,  I  ven- 
tured to  approach  to  say  a  few  encouraging  words  to  hini.  He 
stood  in  the  farthest  corner,  but  as  I  approached  bellowed  and 
made  a  precipitate  rush  at  me  ;  and  though  I  retreated  as  quick- 
ly as  I  could,  succeeded  in  catching  my  trowser-legs,  which  he 
grasped  with  one  of  his  feet  and  tore,  retreating  immediately  to 
the  comer  ^rthest  away.  This  taught  me  caution  for  the  pres- 
ent^ though  I  had  a  hope  still  to  be  able  to  tame  hinL 

He  sat  in  his  comer  looking  wickedly  out  of  his  gray  eyes,  and 
I  never  saw  a  more  morose  or  ill-tempered  &oe  than  had  this  li^ 
tie  beast. 

The  lirst  thing  was,  of  course,  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  my  cap- 
tive. I  sent  for  some  of  the  forest  berries  wLich  these  animals 
arc  known  to  prefer,  and  placed  these  and  a  cup  of  water  within 
his  reach.  lie  was  exceedingly  shy,  and  would  neither  cat  nor 
drink  till  I  had  removed  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  second  day  found  Joe,  as  I  had  named  him,  fiercer  than 
the  first.  'He  rushed  savagely  at  any  one  who  stood  even  for  a 
moment  near  his  cage^  and  seemed  ready  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces. 
I  threw  him  today  some  pine*apple  leaves,  of  which  I  noticed  he 
ate  only  the  white  partSw  There  seemed  no  difficulty  about  his 
food,  though  he  refiised  now,  and  continued  during  ld»  short  life 
to  refuse  aU  food  except  such  wild  leaves  and  fnaits  as  were  gath- 
ered from  his  native  woods  for  him. 

The  third  day  he  was  still  morose  and  savage,  bellowing  when 
any  person  approached,  and  either  retiring  to  a  distant  comer  or 
rushing  to  attack.  On  the  fourth  day,  while  no  one  was  near,  the 
little  rascal  succeeded  in  forcing  apart  two  of  the  bamboo  rails 
which  composed  hjs  cage,  and  made  his  escape.  I  came  up  just 
as  his  flight  was  discovered^  and  immediately  got  all  the  negroee^ 
together  for  pursuit,  determining  to  surround  the  wood  and  recap- 
toie  my  ci^va  Banning  into  the  house  to  get  one  of  my  guns, 
I  was  starred  by  an  angiy  growl  issulng'firom  under  my  low  bed- 
stead. It  was  master  Joe,  who  lay  there  hid,  but  anxiously  watch- 
ing my  movements.  I  instantly  shut  the  windows,  and  called  to 
my  people  to  guard  the  door.  When  Joe  saw  the  crowd  of  black 
faces  iiu  became  furious,  and,  wiLii  his  eyes  glanug  and  every  sign 
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of  rage  in  bis  little  face  and  body,  got  out  from  beneath  the  bed 
We  shut  the  door  at  the  same  time  and  left  him  master  of  the 
premisesy  preferring  to  deyise  some  plan  for  his  easy  capture  ihsn 
to  expose  ourselves  to  his  terrible  teeth: 

How  to  t^e  him  was  now  a  puzzling  question.  He  had  shown 
such  strength  and  such  rage  already,  that  not  even  I  cared  to  nm 
the  chance  of  being  badly  bitten  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle. 
Meantime  Joe  stood  m  tLc  middle  of  the  room  looking  about  for 
his  enemies,  and  examining,  with  some  £ur]:)riso,  the  furniture.  I 
watched  with  fear  lest  the  ticking  of  my  clock  should  strike  his 
ear,  and  perhaps  lead  him  to  an  assault,  upon  that  precious  article. 
Indeed,  I  should  have  left  Joe  in  possession,  but  ibr  a  fear  that  he 
would  d^troy  the  many  artides  of  value  or  cuxiosity  I  had  huiig 
about  the  walls. 

Finally,  seeing  him  quite  quiet,  I  dispatched  some  fellows  £>r  s 
net,  and,  opening  the  door  quickly,  threw  this  over  his  head.  Fof> 
tunately  we  succeeded  at  Ihe  first  throw  in  fiitslly  entangling  ibe 
young  monster,  who  roared  frightfully,  and  strudc  and  kicked  in 
every  direction  under  the  net  I  took  hold  of  the  back  of  his 
neck,  two  men  seized  his  arms  and  another  the  legs,  and  thus 
held  by  four  men  this  extraordinary  little  creature  still  proved 
most  troublesome.  We  carried  lum  as  quickly  as  we  could  to 
the  cage,  which  had  been  repaired,  and  there  once  more  locked 
him  in. 

I  never  saw  so  furious  a  beast  in  my  life  as  ho  was.  He  dart- 
ed at  every  one  who  came  near,  bit  the  bamboos  of  the  houses 
glared  at  us  with  venomous  and  sullen  eyes,  and'in  every  motion 
showed  a  temper  thoroughly  wicked  and  malicious. 

As  there  was  no  change  in  this  for  two  days  thereafter,  bat 
ooutinual  moroseness,  I  tried  what  starvation  would  do  toward 
breaking  his  spirit ;  also^  it  began  to  be  troublesome  to  procure  his 
food  fiom  the  woods,  and  I  wanted  him  to  become  aocusfcomed  to 
civilized  ifbod,  which  was  placed  before  him.  But  he  would  touch 
nothing  of  the  kind;  and  as  for  temper,  after  ^Ua  ving  him  twen- 
ty-four hour?,  nil  I  gained  wa^  that  he  came  slowly  up  and  took 
some  berries  i  rum  the  foVest  out  of  my  hand,  immediately  retreat- 
ing to  his  corner  to  eat  them. 

Daily  attentions  from  me  for  a  fortnight  more  did  not  bring 
me  any  farther  confidence  £rom  him  than  this.  He  always  snarl- 
ed at  me,  and  only  when  very  hungry  would  he  take  even  his 
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choioest  food  from  my  hands.  At  the  end  of  this  fortnight  I 
came  one  day  to  &ed  him,  and  fbnnd  that  he  had  gnawed  a  bam- 
boo to  pieces  aljly  and  again  made  his  escape.  Luckily  he  had 
bat  just  gone ;  for,  as  I  looked  around,  I  caught  sight  of  Master  ' 
Joe  making  off  on  all  fours,  and  with  great  speed,  across  the  little 
prairie  for  a  clamp  of  trees. 

I  called  the  men  up,  and  we  gave  chase.  He  saw  us,  and  be- 
fore wc  could  head  him  oif  made  for  another  clump.  This  we 
surrouudeJ.  lie  did  not  ascend  a  tree,  but  stood  defiantly  at  the 
border  of  the  wood.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  us  surround- 
ed him.  As  we  moved  up  he  began  to  yell,  and  made  a  sudden 
dash  upon  a  poor  fellow  who  was  in  advance,  who  ran,  tumbled 
down  in  affinght^  and,  by  his  fall,  escaped,  but  also  detained  Joe 
anfficiently  long  for  the  nets  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 

Four  of  us  ag^  bore  him  struggling  into  the  village.  This 
time  I  would  not  trust  him  to  the  cage,  but  had  a  little  light 
chain  listened  around  his  nedc  This  operation  he  resisted  with 
all  his  might,  and  it  took  us  quite  an  hour  to  securely  chain  the 
little  fellow,  whose  strength  was  something  marvelous. 

Ten  days  after  he  was  thus  chained  he  died  suddenly.  He  was 
in.  good  health,  and  ate  plentifully  of  his  natural  food,  which  was 
brought  every  day  for  him ;  did  not  seem  to  sicken  until  two  days 
before  his  death,  and  died  in  some  pain.  To  the  last  he  contin- 
ued utterly  untamable ;  and,  after  his  chains  were  on,  added  the 
vice  of  tieaohexy  to  his  others.  He  would  come  sometimes  quite 
readily  to  eat  out  of  my  hand,  but  while  I  stood  by  him  would 
suddenly — looking  me  all  the  time  in  the  &ce  to  keep  my  atten* 
tion — ^put  out  his  foot  and  grasp  at  my  leg.  Seyeial  times  he 
tore  my  pantaloons  in  this  manner,  quick  retreat  on  my  part  sav- 
ing my  person ;  till  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  be  very  carefol  in  my 
approaches.  The  negroes  could  not  come  near  him  at  all  with- 
out setting  him  in  a  rage.  lie  knew  me  very  well,  and  trusted 
me,  but  evidently  always  cherished  a  feeling  oi  revenge  even 
toward  me. 

After  he  was  chained,  I  filled  a  half  barrel  with  hay  and  set  it 
near  him  Ibr  his  bed.  He  recognized  its  use  at  once,  and  it  was 
pretty  to  see  him  shake  up  the  hay  and  creep  into  this  nest  when 
he  was  tired.  At  night  he  always  again  shook  it  up,  and  then 
took  some  hay  in  his  handsi  with  wluch  he  would  covev  hims^ 
when  he  was  snug  in  his  barreL 
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On  the  20th  of  May  i  went  up  the  river  about  five  miles  to 
shoot  hippopotami.   There  was  here  a  place  in  the  river  shallow 
enough  for  them  to  stand  in  and  play  around;  and  here  thej  re- 
mained all  day,  playing  in  the  deep  water,  diving,  but  for  the 
most  part  standing  on  the  shallows,  wiUi  only  their  ugly  noaee 
pointed  out  of  the  water,  and  looking,  for  all  the  world,  exactly 
like  so  many  old  weather-beaten  logs  stranded  on  a  sand-bar. 
We  approached  slowly,  and  with  caution,  to  within  lihirty  yanls 
of  the  school,  without  seeming  to  attract  the  slightest  attention 
from  the  sluggish  iiKiiuals.    Stopping  there,  I  lired  live  shot^. 
and,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  killed  three  hi]>popotami.    The  ear 
one  of  the  most  vulnerable  spots,  and  this  was  my  mark  every 
time.    The  first  shot  was  received  with  but  little  attention;  but 
the  struggles  of  the  dying  animal,  which  turned  over  several 
times,  and  finally  sank  to  the  bottom,  seemed  to  rouse  the  herd, 
wlio  began  to  plunge  about  and  dive  down  into  the  deep  water. 
The  blood  of  my  victims  discolored  the  water  all  around,  and  we 
could  not  see  whether  those  who  escaped  were  not  swimmiiig 
for  ua 

Presently  the  boat  received  a  violent  jar,  and,  looking  over 
board,  we  perceived  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  herd.  Tbey 

did  not,  however,  attack  us,  but  were  ratlier,  I  imagine,  anxious 
to  get  away.  We,  too,  pulled  out  of  the  way  as  fast  a.s  we  could, 
as  I  was  not  anxious  to  be  capsized.  Of  the  dead  animals  we  re- 
covered but  one,  whieh  was  found  two  days  after  on  a  little  isl- 
and near  the  river's  mouth.  I  think  it  likely  that  tho  negroes  se- 
cretly ate  up  the  others  as  they  washed  ashore,  fearing  to  tell  mc, 
lest  I  should  claim  the  prizes. 

This  was  such  poor  sport  that  afler  Joe  Gorilla  died  I  determ- 
ined to  go  on  a  night  hunt  afler  hippopotami.  These  animal.'^ 
come  ashore  by  night  to  feed.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  Femaud 
Vaz  runs  for  many  miles  parallel  with  the  sea*shore^  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  sandy  prairie.  On  this  prairie  the 
river  horses  feed,  and  the  "  walk"  of  a  herd  is  easily  discernible 
at  a  great  distance,  looking  very  much  like  a  regular  1>eaten  road, 
only  their  immense  tracks  showing  who  are  its  makers.  In  the 
path  no  grass  grows;  but  the  ground  i.s  hard,  and  solidly  beaten 
down  by  their  constant  passage  to  and  fro.  It  is  curious  that 
they  will  not  even  leave  such  a  walk  if  they  have  been  attackec! 
there,  but  come  back  without  fail.  This  gives  the  hunter  a  great 
advantage. 
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We  chose  a  moonligfaC' night,  and  paddled  np  to  the  yidnity  of 
one  of  these  walks^"  where  Igalfti  Taj  hunter,  and  I  set  ont  bj 
onradi ves.  I  had  painted  my  face  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  soot, 
which  is  a  pnident  measnrc  in  a  white  hunter  in  Africa,  wbere 

the  beastvS  seem  to  have  a  singularly  quick  eye  for  any  thing 
white.  Wc  chose  the  leeward  side  ol'the  track,  for  the  hippopot- 
amus has  a  very  nice  smell,  and  is  easily  alarmed  at  night,  feeling, 
probably,  that  on  land  his  sluggish  movements  and  huge  bulk 
have  their  disadvantages.  We  lay  down  under  shelter  of  a  bush 
and  watched.  As  yet  none  of  the  animals  had  come  out  of  the 
water.  We  could  hear  them  snorting  and  plashing  in  the  dis- 
tance, th^  subdued,  snort  like  roars  breaking  in  upon  the  still 
night  in  a  very  odd  way.  The  moon  was  nearly  down,  and  the 
watch  was  getting  tedious^  when  I  was  startled  by  a  sadden  groan, 
and,  peering  into  the  half  light,  saw  dimly  a  huge  animal,  looking 
doubly  monstrous  in  the  uncertain  light  It  was  quietly  eating 
grass,  which  it  seemed  to  nibble  off  quite  dose. 

There  was  another  bush  between  us  and  our  prey,  aiid  we 
crawled  up  to  this  in  dead  silence.  Arrived  there,  we  were  but 
about  eight  yards  from  tl)o  great  beast.  The  negroes  who  hunt 
the  hippopotamus  arc  sometimes  killed.  The  animal,  if  only 
wounded,  turns  most  savagely  upon  its  assailant ;  and  experience 
has  taught  the  negro  hunters  that  the  only  safe  way  to  approach 
it  is  from  behind.  It  can  not  turn  quickly :  and  thus  the  hunter 
has  a  chance  to  make  good  his  escape.  This  time  we  could  not 
get  into  a  yery  fiiTorable  position ;  but  I  determined  to  have  my 
shot  neverthelefis,  eight  yards  being  safe  killing  distance,  even 
with  80  poor  a  light  as  we  had  by  this  time. 

Igala  and  I  both  took  aim.  He  fired ;  and,  without  wfdting  to 
see  the  result,  ran  avrdj  as  swiftly  as  a  good  pair  of  legs  could 
carry  him.  I  was  not  quite  ready,  but  fired  the  moment  after 
iiim;  and,  before  I  could  get  ready  to  run — in  w^hich  I  bad  not 
Igala's  practice  —  I  saw  there  was  no  need.  The  beast  tottered 
for  a  moment,  and  then  fell  over  dead. 

This  closed  our  night's  sport,  as  none  of  the  herd  would  come 
this  way  while  their  companion  lay  there.  So  we  returned  home, 
poor  Igala  remonstrating  with  me  for  not  running  as  he  did,  this 
as  it  appeared,  considered  one  of  the  chief  accomplishmenis 
of  Ihe  hippopotamus-hunter.  Our  good-luck  created  great  joy  in 
^  Tillage,  where  meat  was  scarce.  The  men  went  ont  at  day- 
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light  and  skinned  the  prize,  and  brought  in  the  meat  and  hide. 
The  latter  I  stulTedi  and  it  is  now  in  my  collection. 

The  meat  does  not  taste  unlike  bee£  It  is  rather  coarse-gnun- 
ed,  and  not  &ty  and  makes  a  welcome  and  wholesome  dish.  The 
blacks  aie  veiy  fond  of  it 

The  hippopotamus  is  fouid  in  most  of  tihe  riveiB  of  Africa 
which  empty  into  the  Atlantic  or  Indian  Ocean ;  bat  in  none  but 
the  Nile  of  those  which  empty  into  the  Meditemmean.    And  is 
the  Nile  it  is  only  met  far  up.    It  is  found  in  greatest  abundance 
south  of  the  equator  and  in  the  interior.    Frequent  as  they  were  in 
the  Femand  Vaz,  I  found  them  more  numerous  in  the  Ogobay  and 
other  of  the  interior  streams,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the 
far  and  as  yet  unexplored  centre,  they  are  more  numerous  still.  It 
is  a  very  clumsily -built,  unwieldy  animal ;  but  remarkable  chie^j 
for  its  enormous  head,  whose  upper  mandible  seemed  to  me  mor- 
able  like  the  crocodile's,  and  for  its  disproportionately  sliort  1^ 
The  male  is  mnch  larger  than  the  fexnale ;  indeed,  a  full-grown 
male  sometimes  attains  the  bulk,  thongh  not  the  height^  of  the 
elephant  In  the  laiger  specimens  the  belly  almost  sweeps  the 
ground  as  they  walk. 

The  feet  are  ciirionsly  oonstmcted,  to  fiidHtate  his  walking 
among  the  reeds  and  mud  of  the  river-bottoms,  and  swimming 
with  case.  The  hoof  is  divided  into  four  short,  apparently  clum- 
sy, and  ■unconnected  toes ;  and  they  are  able,  by  thin  spread  of 
foot,  to  walk  rapidly  even  through  mud.  I  have  seen  them  make 
quick  progress,  when  alarmed,  in  water  SO  deep  that  their  backs 
were  just  on  the  river-level. 

The  skin  of  an  adult  hippopotamus  is  from  one  and  a  half  w 
two  inches  thick,  and  extremely  solid  and.  tough— quite  bullet- 
proo:^  in  &ct,  except  in  a  few  thinner  spots,  as  behind  the  ear 
and  near  the  eyes.  It  is  deYoid  of  hair,  with  the  exceptaon  of  a 
few  short  bristly  hairs  in  the  tail,  and  a  few  scattered  to^  of  fenr 
or  fire  hairs  each,  near  the  muzzle.  The  color  of  the  skin  is  a 
clayey  yellow,  assoming  a  roseate  hue  under  the  belly.  In  (he 
grown  animal  the  color  is  a  little  darker.   The  teeth  are : 

Incisors,^;  canines,       ;  molars,       =  86  in  all 

After  watching  for  a  great  many  times  the  movements  of  the 
hi|)popotamus,  I  became  assured  that  the  huge  crooked  tusks, 
which  give  their  mouths  so  savage  an  appearance,  are  used  a&(i 
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designed  ddefl  j  to  hook  up  the  long  liyer-gnisses  on  which  these 
animals  feed  in  great  pari  Often  I  have  seen  one  descend  to  Ihe 

bottom,  remain  a  few  minutes,  and  reappear  with  these  tusks 
struiig  v/uli  ^rass,  which  was  then  leisurely  chewed  up.  Thej 
make  the  whitest  of  all  ivory;  and  in  the  Camma  country  the 
beasts  are  much  hunted  on  their  account,  as  the  dentists  of  Eu- 
rope make  a  demand  for  this  white  ivory. 

The  animals  consort  together  in  flocks  of  from  three  to  thirty. 
They  choose  shallows  in  the  liyers,  where  the  depth  of  the  water 
allowB  them  to  keep  their  looting,  and  yet  have  their  whole  bodies 
sobmerged.   Here  they  lemain  all  day,  swimming  off  into  the 
deeps  and  diving  for  fheir  grassy  food,  gambolmg  in  the  waves, 
and  fiorn  time  to  time  throwing  up  a  stream  of  water  two  or 
three  feet  high.  This  is  done  with  a  noise  lilce  blowing,"  and  is 
doubtless  an  effort  for  breath.   It  is  pleasant  to  watch  a  flock 
peacefully  enjoying  themselves,  particularly  when  they  Iku  g  two 
01  three  young  among  them.    The  little  Allows,  who  are  comi- 
cally awkward,  play  about  their  dams,  and  I  have  often  seen  them 
seated  on  the  back  of  the  mother,  and  chasing  each  other  about 
the  shoals. 

They  prefer  parts  of  the  rivers  where  the  current  is  not  very 
swift,  and  are  therefore  to  be  found  in  all  lakes  in  the  interior. 
Also,  they  prefer  to*  be  near  their  graas^fields.  They  are  very 
fi>iidof  a  particular  coarse  gnus  which  grows  on  these  prairies, 
and  will  travel  considerable  distances  to  hnnt  this  up,  always  re- 
taining, however,  before  daylight  Their  path  overland  is  very 
direct  Neither  rocks,  nor  swamps,  nor  bnshes  can  prove  formi- 
dable obstacles  to  a  water-beast  of  such  bulk ;  and  one  of  their  pe- 
culiarities is  tliat  they  will  always  return  to  the  water  by  the  same 
road  they  came.    Unless  much  pursued  and  harassed,  they  are 
not  very  much  afraid  of  man.    Some  of  their  fiivorite  grass  was 
growing  on  a  little  plain  back  of  my  house,  and  several  times  I 
found  hippopotamus-tracks  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  the 
.  house.  They  had  not  feared  to  come  as  near  as  this,  though, 
probably,  if  the  wind  had  been  &om  me  to  them  they  would  have 
avoided  the  place. 
^I^hey  always  choose  a  convenient  landing-place,  one  where  the 
has  a  long  and  easy  incline,  and  this  they  nse  tiU  they  have 
up  all  the  provender  which  lies  in  that  vicinity.  Before 
going  ashore  they  watch  for  an  hour,  and  sometimes  for  two 
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hoursy  near  the  landing,  remaining  quiet  themselves  and  listening 
for  danger.   The  slightest  token  of  the  hnnter^s  presence  on  socb 

occasions  sends  them  away  for  that  night.  If  no  danger  appears, 
they  begin  to  wander  ashore  in  twos  and  threes.  I  never  sais 
more  than  three  of  a  flock  grazing  together;  and  during  their 
stay  ashore  they  place  more  dependenec  on  their  ears  than  on 
their  ejes.  I  have  watched  closely  in  many  hunts,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  the  beast  walks  along  with  his  eyes  nearly  shut 
This  makes  the  approach  easier,  though  their  hearing  is  veiy 
quick ;  and  it  is  common  to  get  within  three  or  four  yards  before 
firing.  I  generally  tried  to  get  at  least  as  near  as  four  yards,  and 
found  my  most  successful  aim  to  be  at  a  spot  near  the  shoulder, 
and  one  just  behind  the  ear. 

When  playing  in  the  water  this  animal  makes  a  noise  toj 
much  resembling  the  grunt  of  a  pig.  This  grunt  it  also  utteiF 
when  alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  man.  The  stuffed  skin 
loses  its  original  color,  so  that  our  stuffed  specimens  do  not  give 
a  true  idea  of  the  clay-color  of  the  live  beast  Its  excremeut  is 
like  the  horse's,  but  smaller  and  dryer. 

When  enraged,  or  suddenly  disturbed,  it  utters  a  kind  of  groan, 
a  hoarse  sound,  which  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 
They  are  quite  combative  among  themselves,  and  I  oilen  s&w 
marks  on  their  bodies  of  desperate  conflicts.  One^  a  male  whidi 
I  killed,  had  its  thick  hide  lacerated  in  a  firightful  manner  in  na- 
merous  stripes,  from  a  fight  The  young  males  suffer  particQkr- 
ly  in  these  encounters,  as  they  are  much  imposed  upon  by  the 
grown  males,  who  are  jealous  of  them.  Their  principal  weapons 
of  offense  are  their  huge  tusks,  with  which  they  strike  most  savage 
blows. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  witness  once  to  a  combat  be- 
tween two  hippopotami.  It  occurred  in  broad  daylight.  I  wa? 
conepal'^d  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  had  been  for  some  time 
watching  the  sports  of  a  herd,  when  suddenly  two  huge  beasts 
rose  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  and  rushed  together.  Their  vast 
and  hideous  mouths  were  opened  to  their  widest  possibility ;  their 
^es  were  flaming  with  rage,  and  every  power  was  put  forth  by 
each  to  annihilate  the  other.  They  adzed  each  other  with  their 
jaws;  they  stabbed  and  punched  with  their  strong  tusks;  the^ 
advanced  and  retreated ;  were  now  at  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
again  sank  down  to  the  bottom.  The  blood  discolored  the  river, 
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and  their  groans  of  rage  were  hideous  to  listen  to.  Thej  showed 
little  powers  of  strategy,  but  rather  a  piggish  obstinacy  in  maiii* 
taining  their  ground,  and  a  frightful  savageness  of  demeanor. 
The  oombat  lasted  an  hour.  It  was  evident  that  their  tusks  could 
not  give  very  dangerous  wounds  to  such  thickly -protected  bodies 
as  theirs.  At  last  one  turned  about  and  made  ofi^  leaTiug  the 
other  victorious  and  master  of  the  field. 

My  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  in  general  the  hippo- 
potamus will  not  wantonly  attack  a  canoe  passing  r>n  the  river. 
Thev  eiilier  do  not  seem  to  notice  it  at  all,  or  else  avoid  it  by  div- 
iog  under  water.  They  are  troublesome  beasts,  however,  to  the 
traveler  paddling  along  in  a  frail  canoe,  for  they  are  very  apt  to 
rise  suddenly  under  a  boat  and  throw  it  over,  to  their  own  alarm, 
bat  to  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  the  passengers.  In  some 
such  cases  the  huge  beast  becomes  desperate  from  fright,  thinks 
himself  attacked,  and  with  great  rage  demolishes  the  canoe.  But 
even  in  such  cases  I  have  not  heard  of  their  ever  touching  the 
swimming  paasengers,  who  have  only  to  keep  away  from  the  ca- 
noe to  make  sure  their  escape.  One  of  my  men  related  an  ad- 
■fenture  of  this  kind  which  happened  to  him  and  others  a  few 
years  ago.  They  were  capsized  by  a  hippo|;oiuiauo  which  rose 
suddenly  under  their  canoe.  In  an  instant,  and  with  the  greatest 
fury,  the  animal  turned  upon  the  canoe,  which  he  did  not  leave 
till  he  had  broken  it  into  tolerably  small  pieces.  But  he  did  not 
even  seem  to  see  the  men,  who  swam  o£^  and  reached  the  shore 
without  hurt. 

The  negroes  hunt  the  hippopotamus  only  with  guna  In  those 
parts  where  they  have  not  yet  obtained  guns  they  never  attack 
it,  but  leave  it  undisputed  master  of  the  forest  and  river ;  for  they 
can  but  very  seldom  indeed  succeed  in  entrapping  it  into  the  pits 
•which  are  dug  for  this  and  some  other  of  the  laiiger  animals. 
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.CHAPTER  XIV. 

To  the  Anengue. — Canoes. — River  Sceucry. — Nature  of  the  Conntry. — Th^  La- 
goons.— Navigation. — India-nihber  Vines. — Mercantile  I'rtKiucts  und  Futiiiuef. 
•—Porcupine-hunts. — Qucngutza,  the  great  King.— Change  of  Seaaon. — Vari^ 
in  nnmial  Life.— Birds  of  PaaMige.--Fiili.— Bae-Mter — Cnrions  HaUts  «rift 
Bird.— Saqienia.— The  Bivsrs  in  die  dry  Season.— ^e  Lagoons  in  tlie  diy  SeS' 
son.— Lnmenie  Nombeni  of  Crocodilcs.—DanuMSondaL— Witchcrsft.— A  Csidfe 
Lecture. —  Shimhouvcnepain. — An  Olako. —  Royal  Costume. —  Discover  a  w» 
Ape. — The  Nshte'jo  MLoitt-e,  or  nest-lniildiDg  Ape  (Troglnflvtes  Cal%*n«iV — Ho* 
they  build. — ilabiu. — Food. — Description  of  the  first  Specimen. — Cr^x-oJile- 
hunt. — Anengue  Canoes. — The  Oguta. — Turtle. — IIow  the  Crocodile  gei»  tu» 
Fraj.— A  Figlik  looms  up  ahead.— Oshoria  backs  down.— People  of  the  ADeD> 
gne.— Family  Idols.— Wonhi]i. — Stdraesi.— Bdia  Ivoi^- Afiican  Festivals.— A 
dear  Case  of  ^n^tdicraft.— A  native  Doetor.— Esnircising  a  Witch.— My  Tsiri 
is  deserted. — I  am  made  a  Cliicf. — We  get  a  second  young  Gorilla, — lanpa^ 
eoned  with  Arsenic — ^Trial  of  the  P^jsoner. — Singnlar  £fiBact  of  Anenie, 

When  poor  Joe  Qorilla  died  I  was  ready  to  go  ahead  tipon  my 

explorations  up  river.  The  hope  of  taming  him  kept  me  at  Bia- 
gano  till  then. 

We  were  to  make  a  start  on  the  evening  of  May  27tb,  and  od 
•  that  morning  I  called  king  and  people  togetiicr,  and  gave  them 
charge  of  my  property ;  declaring  that  if  any  thiug  was  stolen 
during  my  absence  I  would  surely  shoot  the  thief. 

Tljej  all  protested  that  I  need  not  even  lock  the  doon  of  my 
houae.  Bat  I  thought  it  not  beat  to  expose  them  to  too  modi 
temptation. 

I  next  counted  my  ten  goats  in  their  presence,  and  told  themF 
wanted  no  leopard  stories  told  me  when  I  came  back^-at  vfaidi 
thej  shouted  and  laughed,  and  declared  neither  thej  nor  the 
leopard  should  touch  ihem.   Then  I  gave  one  of  my  men  some 

■  goods  to  trade  for  ivory,  another  some  with  whieli  to  buy  ebony, 
aud  left  one  of  ni  v  Mpongwe  fellows  in  charge  of  my  entire  prem- 
ises, locking  the  door>?.    And  then  I  was  ready  to  go  oflf. 

I  had  six  stout  paddkrs  in  each  canoe.  These  were  laden  pret- 
ty deeply  with  provisions  for  m  ysi  H',  and  with  trade-goods  for  the 
people  I  was  to  meet   My  object  was  on  this  trip  to  ascend  tlie 
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Npookmnay,  a  branch  of  the  Ogobaj,  as  fisur  as  a  great  swampy 
ocwntry  which  the  Gamma  fellows  were  always  talking  o^  and 
which  no  white  man  had  yet  seen.  The  leader  can  fi>Ilow  my 
»  «mne  on  the  chart 

w-  We  found  the  Nponloonay  for  thd  first  eight  miles  to  mn 
Ubxotigh  the  mangroye  swamps,  which  renders  navigation  so  dis- 

I  agreeable.  Above  that  the  banks  became  higher  and  clearer. 
\  Starting  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  pulled  till  four 
next  morning,  when  all  hands  were  worn  out,  and  we  went 
ashore  on  a  little  island  to  get  a  nap.  But  here  the  musquitoes 
assailed  us  in  such  numbers  that,  though  we  could  stretch  our 
leg^  sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  As  soon  as  daylight  came 
we  were  off  again. 

At  about  sixty  miles  from  Biagano  we  came  to  a  fork  in  the  # 
Bver.  We  took  the  right  branch.  A  few  miles  farther  up  there 
was  another  tributaiy,  which  we  entered,  as  this  led  to  the  lake. 
This  stream  was  here  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  but  with 
Tery  low,  marshy  banks,  and  no  wood.  Immense  fieldsi  of  reeds 
and  other  water  weeds  covered  the  marshy  soil  as  fiir  as  we  could 
see  from  our  little  eanoe,  and  gave  the  landscape  an  aspect  of  ut- 
ter desolation.  The  stream  had  scarce  any  current,  the  water 
was  turbid,  and  the  smell  of  decaying  vegetation  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant. In  the  far  distance  beyond  the  plains  wc  could  see  the 
outlines  of  hills  and  higher  plains.  "Wlicrc  these  join  the  marsh 
crocodiles  are  found  in  great  plenty,  as  I  was  told  now  by  the  na- 
tives, and  found  for  myself  afterward. 

While  I  was  wondering  at  the  change  in  this  sluggish  river 
fstm  the  rapid-fiowing  Ogobayi  we  came  suddenly  to  what  seem- 
ed the  end  of  navigation  in  this  direction.  The  river  was  here 
as  wide  as  at  the  mouth,  but  closed  suddenly.  Paddling  round 
the  shore,  to  try  £>r  some  possible  outlet,  for  it  would  he  too 
Ud  to  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  get  into  this  nasty  cul- 
de-sac,  we  found  at  length  a  stream,  not  more  than  six  yards 
wide,  which  poured  with  a  tolerably  rapid  current  into  what 
seemed  to  me  now  only  a  lagoon.  Up  this  narrow  avenue  we 
pushed,  much  doubting  where  it  would  lead  us,  for  none  of  my 
men  had  been  here  before,  and  I  was  going  by  guess-work. 

As  we  ascended  the  narrow,  deep  little  stream,  it  branched  off 
in  several  places,  and  became  gradually  narrower,  till  at  last  we 
TOe  pushing  our  canoe  laboriously  along  through  a  deep,  crook* 
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cd  ditch,  not  more  tlian  two  yards  wide,  and  overhung  with  tall 
leeddi  on  which  great  numbers  of  birds  were  balancing  them- 
selves, as  though  ei\jojing  our  dilemnuL 

For  two  hours  we  pushed  along  in  this  way,  and  I  was  npon 
the  point  of  giving  up  and  returning,  when  we  snddenly  aneiged 
into  the  long-looked-for  lake  of  Anengne.  A  vast  body  of  wa- 
ter, at  least  ten  miles  wide,  and  dotted  with  varioas  beautiibl 
wooded  isles,  was  spiead  suddenly  befoxe  our  glad  eyes.  We  lay 
on  our  paddles  and  gazed  about  us.  On  one  side  the  lake  ts 
bounded  by  hiUs  whioh  oome  close  down  to  the  shore.  On  the 
other  the  hills  recede,  and  between  them  and  the  water  lies  a 
dreary  extent  of  low  mai^sh.  Several  tuwns  were  in  sight,  all  lo- 
cated at  the  summits  of  hills,  and  toward  one  of  these  wc  pushed 
with  what  speed  we  could,  for  all  hands  were  tired  and  hungry. 
For  though  we  lia  l  breakfasted  on  bananas  and  sugar-cane  earJj 
in  the  mormng  at  a  deserted  village,  this  is  not  very  subsum- 
tial  food;  and  of  meat  none  since  le&ving 

Biagano. 

This  deserted  village  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  if  only  f  )r  3 
cheerful  joke  upon  it  by  one  of  my  men.  It  is  general  in  tJbk 
country  for  the  people  to  leave  their  town  if  the  chief  dies  under 
suspicion  of  having  been  bewitched,  and  such  lonely  huts  and 
abuidoned  plantations  are  therefore  common  wherever  the  trav- 
eler goes.  The  natives  in  general  regard  such  with  a  supersti- 
tious fear,  believing  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  remain  and 
keep  guard  over  the  property  left.  But  my  men  were  "sick  of 
hunger,"  as  tkey  call  it,  and  had  now,  from  contact  with  me,  be- 
come somewhat  less  superstitious ;  so  that  no  one  refused  to  go 
ashore,  or,  when  there,  to  eat,  as  well  as  we  could  cat  for  the  sav- 
age onslaught  of  the  musquitocs.  While  we  were  grumbling  at 
finding  so  little  comfort,  one  of  them  said  it  was  evidently  not 
the  spirits  which  hfui  driven  off  the  people  here,  but  the  muaqni- 
toes ;  which  was  thought,  and  was  really,  a  tremendous  joke  lor 
this  latitude,  and  set  us  all  into  good-humor  again. 

About  two  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  King  Damsgpa* 
daL  A  great  crowd  was  assembled  to  receive  us^  visitors  not  be- 
ing frequent  here;  and  when  the  presence  of  a  wonderM  white 
man  became  known,  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  see  me  knew  no 
bounds.  Quarters  were  provided  for  me  by  the  king,  who  wa8 
lujoiced  to  see  me,  and  sent  me  a  goal ;  which,  m  this  part  of  the 
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country,  where  they  have  no  tame  cattle,  is  as  much  as  half  a 
dcnen  bullocks  would  be  in  South  Africa. 

From  the  Ist  to  the  10th  of  June  I  spent  in  exploring  the 
lake  and  its  islands.  I  find  every  where  deep  water  enough  for 
steamers  of  moderate  draught  to  have  free  play,  though  in  the 
dry  season  I  was  told  there  are  a  good  many  shoals,  though  not 
enough,  I  should  think,  to  interfere  with  navigation.  The  whole 
country  around  is  literally  filled  with  the  Indui-iubber  vine. 
Inmiense  quantities  of  the  best  caoutchouc  might  here  be  got,  and 
with  very  little  trouble,  if  only  the  natives  had  some  one  to  show 
them  how  to  gather  it  without  destroying  the  'vnnes,  and  without 
getting  it  so  mixed  with  impure  matter  as  to  destroy  its  commer- 
cial value.  It  was  enough  to  make  a  trader's  mouth  water  to  see 
the  immense  quanti^  of  land  covered  with  this  vina  Here  axe 
chances  for  a  oommexoe  which  I  think  our  Afriftriftftw  merchants 
ynUl  not  l^ng  leave  unworked.  And  then  we  may  hope  to  see  a 
real  and  enduring  civilization  step  in  and  help  these  poor  natives 
upward  a  little. 

For  the  present  they  are  a  lazy  but  good-natured  people  here- 
abouts ;  ready  enough  to  work,  if  they  could  only  be  sure  to  get 
some  pa}'  for  their  labor,  but  with  little  energy,  because  they  see 
no  possibility  of  a  direct  connection  with  the  sea-shore. 

Game  is  not  very  abundant  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
animal  most  hunted  i:^  a  2Jorcu])ine.  They  hunt  with  dogs,  who 
track  the  truculent  little  beast  to  its  lair  or  burrow,  whence  it  is 
dug  out  by  the  men.  The  hunt  was  too  laborious  to  be  counted 
sport,  though  the  natives  seemed  to  enjoy  it  amazingly.  The  dogs 
Hunted  by  soent^  and  never  barked  at  a  deserted  hole. 

The  porcupine  is  only  &und  at,  the  Soot  of  the  nuige  of  hills 
which  rises  about  ten  miles  from  the  village  I  was  stopping  at 
Here  it  burrows  among  the  huge  boulders  which  cover  the 
'  gnnmd.  Several  times  we  came  upon  them  wandering  about, 
•nd  shot  them  outright.  I  noticed  that  the  dogs  were  very  care- 
fill  not  to  touch  the  animal  till  they  w^re  sure  it  waa  dcud,  iiav- 
ing  probably  had  sad  experience  of  its  blKirp  spines. 

It  is  as  well  to  add  here  that,  though  most  oi  the  West  African 
Villages  hnvc  crowds  of  dop^s,  I  could  never  learn  of  a  case  of  hy- 
urophobia,  nor  did  the  natives  even  know  of  such  a  disease  as 
Biadness  in  dogs. 

While  on  a  porcupine-hunt  the  tube  of  one  of  mj  guns  was  ac- 
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cidentalljr  broken,  and  on  June  10th  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  mjr  remaining  gun  by  a  vexatious  aocident  in  hunting  a 
mantbout  I  had  wounded  the  bird,  and  was  Tunning  after  it^ 
but  it  could  Tun  fiister  than  I.  When  quite  near  it^  in  mj  etga- 
nes8  I  Btruck  at  it  with  my  gun,  missed  my  aim,  and  shattered 
the  stock  and  bent  the  barrel  on  a  stone.  This  maide  it  neoessaiy 
to  return  to  Biagauo. 

My  coming  back  was  fortunate,  for  in  a  few  days  after  came  a 
higli  and  mighiy  visitor  iVom  far  up  ilic  River  Rembo.  King 
Quengueza,  of  whom  I  had  ohen  beard  from  the  Cainma  men. 
lives  up  the  Rcmbo  about  ninety  miles,  and  is  sovereign  over  a 
large  tribe  of  people.  He  was  a  man  whom  I  had  not  even  h^pcd 
to  sec  here,  and  whose  influence  and  friendship  1  was  very  glad 
to  have.  He  came  down  in  considerable  state,  in  three  canoes, 
with  three  of  bis  favorite  wires,  and  about  one  bundled  and 
thirty  men.  When  he  saw  me  he  was  much  astonished,  and  said 
he  had  heard  of  me  for  a  great  hunter,  and  had  expected  to  see  a 
tall  and  stout  man,  and  not  such  a  feeble  body  as  mine:  He  wis 
now  convinced,  he  said,  that  I  must  have  a  brave  hearty  to  hont 
asldid. 

Fortunately  the  king  and  I  could  talk  together  without  an  in- 
terpreter, so  that  T  did  not  need  any  rascally  Camma  to  confound 

my  words  and  misrepresent  my  wishes,  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  not 
caring  to  have  white  men  trade  with  the  interior,  or  even  ex- 
plore it. 

TTo  told  me  there  were  plenty  of  gorilla  and  nschicgo?  in  bis 
country,  and  that  if  I  would  come  I  should  have  liberty  and  pro- 
tection to  bunt  and  do  what  I  pleased.  I  was  ready  to  go  unmc- 
diately,  but  be  said  the  fall  of  the  rainy  season  would  be  the  best 
time,  and  so  I  put  it  off. 

I  sent  the  kind-hearted  old  Mow  off  well  contented,  with  his 
canoes  Mi  of  presents  of  iron  bars,  brass  rods,  etc.,  and  about  one 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods  on  trust  to  buy  me  ebony  with. 
He  promised  me  great  sport,  and  an  introduction  to  some  tribes 
of  whom  even  these  Camma  knew  nothing,  and  who  are,  there* 
fore,  beyond  even  their  tdima  Oiule,  To  do  bim  greater  honor, 
my  people  fired  a  salute  as  he  started  off,  with  which  hu  was 
highly  delighted — as  an  Airicau  is  sure  to  be  with  noise. 

The  dry  season  was  now  setting  in  in  earnest,  and  I  devoted 
the  whole  month  of  July  to  exploring  the  country  along  the  sea- 
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shore.  It  is  curious  that  most  of  the  birds  which  were  so  abim- 
daot  dming  the  nuny  season  liad  by  ibis  time  taken  their  leaye^ 
and  other  birds,  in  immense  numbeiSj  flocked  in  to  &ed  on  the 
fiah,  wliich  now  leave  the  sea-shore  and  the  bais  of  the  river- 
month  and  aacend  the  river  to  spawn. 

The  breakers  on  the  shore  were  now  frightful  to  see.  The 
cooiit  was  reiidercd  inaccessible  by  them  even  to  the  naliv  cs,  and 
:he  surf  increased  to  that  degree  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  even, 
that  it  was  diiTieult  to  enter  with  a  canoe.  Strong  breezes  pre- 
vailed, and,  though  the  sky  was  constantly  overcast,  no  drop  of 
nin  fell.  The  thermometer  fell  sometimes  to  O-i'^  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  I  suffered  from  cold,  as  did  also  the  poor  natives,  who  make 
no  ptoviaion  of  .thick  clothing  for  such  weather,  though  it  is  the 
same  every  year.  The  grass  on  the  prairies  was  dried  up  to  pow- 
der. The  ponds  are  dried  up;  only  the  woods  keep  their  resplen- 
dent  green. 

At  this  season  the  negroes  leave  their  villages  and  work  on  their 
plantations.  Biagano  was  almost  deserted;  all  hands  were  on 
thdr&ims;  the  women  harvesting  the  crop  of  ground-nnts,  one 
of  the  staples  of  this  country,  and  the  men  building  canoes  and 

idling  around.  Their  farms  arc  necessarily  at  some  distance  off, 
as  the  sandy  prairie  is  not  fit  to  cultivate,  \>eing  only,  in  fact,  a  de- 
posit of  the  sea. 

Fish,  particularly  mullet,  were  so  abundant  in  the  river  that 
sometimes,  when  I  took  mv  evenmo^  constitutional  in  n  canoe  on 
the  water,  enough  mullet  leaped  into  the  boat  to  furnish  me  a 
breakfast  next  day. 

Biids  flocked  in  immense  numbers  on  the  praiiks,  whither  they 
came  to  hatch  out  their  young. 

The  ugly  marabouts,  from  whose  tail  our  ladies  get  the  splendid 
feathers  for  their  bonnets,  were  there  in  thousands.  Pelicans 
waded  on  the  river-banks  all  day  in  prodigious  swarms,  gulping 
down  the  luckless  fish  which  came  in  their  way.  I  loved  to  see 
*hem  Bwimraing  about  in  grave  silence,  and  every  while  grabbing 
a  poor  fish,  which,  if  not  hungry,  they  left  in  tlieir  huge  bag. 
till  sometimes  three  or  four  poimds  of  reserve  food  thus  awaited 
tbe  coming  of  their  appetite. 

And  on  the  sandy  point,  one  morning,  I  found  great  flocks  of 
tW  [bis  reli^a  (the  sacred  Ibis  of  the  Egyptians),  which  had  ar- 
nved  over  nighty  from  whence  I  could  not  telL 
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Ducks  of  various  kinds  built  their  neste  in  erery  creek  and  <m 
every  new  islet  iliat  appeared  with  the  receding  waters.  I  used 
to  hunt  these  till  I  got  tired  of  duck  meat,  fine  as  it  is.  Cranes, 
too^  and  numerous  other  water*fowl  flocked  in,  ev&j  day  bxingiiig 
new  birds.  All  come^  by  some  strange  instinct^  to  feed  upoa  the 
vast  shoals  of  fish  which  Uterally  filled  the  river. 

On  the  sea-shore  I  sometimes  caught  a  bird,  the  tSkda  aqfenns^ 
which  had  been  driven  ashore  by  the  treacherous  waves  to  whicli 
it  had  trusted  itself,  aud  could  nui,  ior  somu  aicnoiki  ruwuii,  ^e: 
away  again. 

And,  finally,  every  sand-bar  is  covered  with  gulls,  whoso  shrill 
screams  are  heard  from  morning  till  night  as  they  fly  about  greed- 
ily after  their  finny  prey.  It  is  a  splendid  time  now  for  sjwrts- 
meu ;  and  I  thought  of  some  of  my  New  York  friends  who  would 
have  enjoyed  sudi  great  plenty  of  game  as  was  now  here. 

Land  birds  are  equally  plenty ;  but  I  have  time  to  enumerate 
only  one  curious  species.  This  is  the  bee-eater,  of  which  I  dis- 
coviared  two  new  epe&eB,  One  of  these — ^the  Mercpicua  bkobr— 
is  a  splendid  little  fellow,  whose  breast,  of  a  gorgeous  roseate  hui^ 
looks  as  he  flies  about  like  a  lump  of  fire.  Both  these  birds  feed 
on  bees  and  flies,  and  are  remaikable  for  the  nests  iiaej  build. 
These  are  holes  in  the  ^und,  always  on  the  edge  of  some  bank 
or  acclivity,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  deep.  Great  numbers  of 
these  nesUi  uio  found  lu  every  hill-tdde,  and  in  these  they  sleep  at 
night. 

Serj)ent3  arc  not  so  common  as  in  the  rainy  season,  but  do  not 
altogether  aljandon  the  countrv,  as  I  Itnd  reason  to  discover  one 
night.  I  had  retired  to  rest,  but  was  roused  by  a  tremendous 
fluttering  among  my  chickens.  I  rushed  out  immediately  to 
catch  a  thie^  but  found  nobody ;  and,  as  the  houses  were  not 
broken  into,  returned  to  my  own  room,  thinking  it  was  only  a 
false  alarm.  But  I  was  no  sooner  in  than  I  rushed  out  sgsin,  for, 
in  the  dim  light,  I  found  myself  upon  the  point  of  stepping  upon 
a  huge  black  snake  which  had  come  in  during  my  absence.  I 
had  my  gun  in  my  hand,  and  lost  no  time  in  blowing  his  head  to 
pieces  with  cold  lead.  He  was  ten  feet  long,  and  of  a  kind  whoee 
bite  is  .^aid  by  the  negroes  to  be  mortal.  The  hideous  boast  was 
just  swallowing  one  of  my  chickens  v.  hm  I  killed  it.  It  Lad 
been  among  the  fowls,  which  accounted  ior  the  noise  I  heard. 
The  negroes  rushed  in  when  they  heard  the  report  of  my  gun, 
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and  with  great  joy  cat  off  the  head  of  their  enemy.  This  was 
thrown  into  the  rivery  but  the  akves  cooked  the  body  and  ate  it 
Aa  Qaengeza  could  not  be  visited  till  the  rainy  season  retained, 
I  determined  to  make  another  trip  to  ihe  Anengae  coantry ;  and 
to  tins  I  was  the  more  induced,  as  I  wished  to  ascertain  what 
chances  there  were  for  steam  navigation  in  the  dry  season,  when 
the  water  is  at  its  lowest.  At  high  water  it  is  deep  enough  all 
the  way  up. 

Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  August,  I  started,  with  the  canoes 
and  a  crew  well-armed,  for  fear  wo  might  be  interrnptrd,  as  some 
of  the  people  come  up  this  way  to  make  plantations  in  the  dry 
season,  and  might  dispute  our  advance.   I  determined  to  let  no 
man  bar  the  road  to  me.   I  fi>und  the  N]ioiilounay  shallower,  but 
yet  quite  practicable  for  a  steamer  of  light  draught ;  and  when 
we  got  into  the  Ogobay  the  water  was  still  deeper— this  being  in 
emj  way  a  nobler  stream.  Yet  there  is  a  difference  in  the  depth 
of  the  Og'jb:iy  between  dry  and  rainy  seasons  of  about  fifteen 
ieet  Now  the  river  was  covered  with  muddy  isUmds,  lefl  dry 
and  covered  with  reeds ;  among  which  sported  the  flamingo — ^a 
bird  not  seen  here  in  the  wet  season.    All  th^  reedj  islets  were 
submerged  when  I  passed  up  last  May. 

There  are  curiously  few  villages  between  Biagano  and  the 
Anen^ie — we  counted  but  seven;  and  yet  the  country  seems 
habitable  enough.  I  was  struck  with  the  immense  height  of 
some  of  the  palm-trees  which  lined  the  banks.  They  were  really 
giants,  even  in  these  primitive  woods. 

We  slept  the  first  night  on  an  island  in  the  Ogobay,  under  our 
muaquito-nets,  of  which  I  had  laid  in  a  store.  These  nets,  which 
^  natives  also  use,  are  made  of  a  graas^oth  which  comes  fiom 
^  far  interior,  and  which  is  too  thick  to  be  comfortable  in  the 
Bouse,  bat  does  very  well  ou^doors^  where  it  keeps  oat  the  dews 
»  well,  and  protects  the  sleeper  against  the  cold  winds  which  pre- 
^•iL  The  next  morning  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  fog  in  this 
part  of  Africa.    It  was  very  thick,  but  the  sun  soon  drove  it  off. 

I  seiii  out  my  net,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  men  caught  fish 
enough  for  supper  and  breakfast. 

The  low  banks  of  the  Ogobay  were  now  dry,  and  covered  with 
reeds.  The  river  ran  in  its  regular  channel,  and  was  about  four- 
tfteu  or  fifteen  feet  lower  than  last  May,  though  still  practicable  for 
ligbtdraught  steamers.  These  low  banks,  which  are  sabmeiged 
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ia  the  rainy  season,  will  make  splendid  riee-fields  when  all  this 
coantzy  comes  to  be  civilized.  Here  might  be  grown  rioe  enongh 
to  supply  all  the  country  round,  even  if  thickly  settled. 

Coming  to  where  the  Ogobajr  is  divided  by  an  island  ioto  two 
channelB,  we  took  the  one  I  passed  last  May,  but  found  onnelTes 
nearly  stopped  by  a  sand-bank  which  reiiclied  clear  acrossi  and 
had  but  three  feet  of  water  on  it  But  it  was  a  narrow  bar,  and 
could  be  easily  cut  in  two.  Then  we  entered  the  Anengue ;  bat 
this  river  we  found  entirely  changed  from  last  May.  Then  it  was 
;i  deep,  swift  stream  ;  now  its  surface  was  dotted  v,  iih  numberless 
black  mud-banks,  on  which  swarmed  incredible  numbers  of  croco- 
diles. We  actually  saw  many  hundreds  of  these  disgusting  mon- 
sters suniiUig  themselves  on  the  black  mud^  and  Hlijtping  olTinto 
the  water  to  feed.  I  never  saw  so  horrible  a  sight.  Many  were 
at  least  twenty  feet  long ;  and,  when  they  opened  their  irightiiii 
mouths,  looked  capable  of  swallowing'  our  little  canoes  without 
trouble. 

I  determined  to  have  a  shot  at  these  beastSi  who  seemed  noways 
frighted  at  our  approach.  Making  my  men  paddle  pretty  weU 
in,  I  singled  out  the  bigg^t  of  a  school,  and  lodged  a  ball  in  his 
body  by  way  of  the  joints  of  his  fore  1^^  where  the  thick  armor 
is  defective.  He  tumbled  over,  and,  after  struggling  in  the  water 
for  a  moment,  sank  into  the  mud.  *  His  companions  turned  thdr 
hideous  snaky  eyes  down  at  him  in  momentary  surprise,  but  did 
not  know  \\-]\at  to  make  of  it,  and  dropped  back  to  their  sluggish 
comfort.  I  shot  another,  but  he  sank  also ;  and  as  my  men  did 
not  like  to  venture  into  the  black  mud  afler  them,  we  got  nei- 
ther. 

When  wc  came  to  the  narrow  and  intricate  channel  of  last  May, 
we  found,  to  my  surprise,  a  tremendous  current  running,  lart 
May  the  water  of  the  lake  had  overflowed  its  shores,  and  its  reg- 
ular outlets  had,  therefore,  no  great  pressure  upon  them.  Kow 
this  outlet  was  crowded  with  water,  which  rushed  through  at  such 
a  rate  that,  at  some  of  the  turns  in  the  crooked  channel,  we  weie 
actually  swept  back  several  times  before  we  could  make  our  way 
good.  At  one  point,  where  two  outlets  joined,  we  could  not  pass 
till  I  made  the  men  smoke  their  eondouqmi  (a  long  reed  pipe), 
which  seems  to  give  them  new  vigor,  and  gave  them  also  a  swal- 
low of  my  brandy.  This  done,  tlicy  gave  a  great  sliuut  and  push- 
ed through  J  and,  in  a  short  hour,  we  emerged  upon  the  lake. 
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The  lake,  alas  I  had  changed  with  the  season,  too.   It  was  still 
abeaatifal  sheet  of  water,  and  good  enough  for  navigation.  But 
all  over  its  placid  face  the  dry  season  had  brought  out  an  erup- 
« iaoa  of  those  black  mud  islands  which  we  had  noticed  below; 
and  on  these  reposed,  I  fear  to  say  what  numbeis  of  crocodiles. 
Wherever  the  eye  was  turned  these  disgustmg  beasts,  with  their 
dull  leer  and  huge,  savage  jaws,  appeared  in  prodigious  numbers. 
The  water  was  alive  witli  fisb,  on  which  I  suppose  the  crocodiles 
liad  fat  living.    But  pelicans  and  herons,  ducks,  and  other  wa- 
ter-birds sdao  abounded,  drawn  hither  by  the  abundance  of  their 
prey. 

Paddling  carefully  past  great  numbers  of  crocodiles,  into  whose 
resdy  jaws  I  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  fall,  and  past  several 
native  villages,  we  at  last  reached  the  town  of  my  old  fiiend  Da- 
magondai,  who  stood  upon  the  shore  ready  to  receive  me.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  usual  nuddle-doth  of  the  natives,  and  a  tar- 
■iahed  scarlet  soldier-coat^  but  was  innocent  of  trowsers.  But  his 
welcome  was  none  ihe  less  hearty,  if  the  unmentionables  were 
lacking. 

His  town,  which  contains  about  fifty  huts,  lies  on  some  high 
gioond  at  a  little  distance  from  the  water;  and  the  people  came 

to  meet  us  on  the  shady  walk  which  connects  them  wilii  ihe  lake. 
Every  body  seemed  glad  to  sec  us.  I  distributed  presents  of  to- 
bacco, gave  liio  king  some  cloth,  and  put  him  in  a  good-humor, 
though  he  could  scarce  forgive  me  for  not  bringing  him  rum  also. 
I  noticed  in  the  middle  of  the  village  a  strongly-built  goat-house, 
which  is  a  sign  that  leopards  sometimes  come  this  way. 

Damagondai  put  all  his  town  at  my  disposal,  and  suggested 
that  I  had  better  pick  out  two  or  three  of  the  best-looking  girls 
for  wives  for  myself  He  was  somewhat  amazed  when  I  declined 
this  pleasant  offer,  and  insisted  upon  it  that  my  bachelor  life  must 
be  veiy  lonely  and  disagreeable. 

The  king  is  a  tall,  rather  slim  negro,  over  six  feet  high,  and 
put  together,  as  most  of  these  men  are.  I  suppose,  in  war  or 
in  the  cha^e,  he  had  tlie  usual  amount  of  courage,  but  at  home  he 
was  exceedinofly  superstitious.  As  night  came  on  ho  seemed  to 
get  a  dread  of  death.  lie  grew  qucrulor.s ;  told  the  men  to  stop 
their  noise;  and  at  last  began  to  groan  out  that  some  of  the  peo- 
ple wanted  to  bewitch  him  in  order  to  get  his  property  and  his 
authority.  Finally  he  got  excited,  and  began  to  cuise  all  witches 
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and  sorcerers;  said  no  one  should  have  his  wives  and  slaves;  and, 
in  fact,  became  so  maudlin  that  I  interfered,  and  declared  there 
were  no  witches,  and  his  feais  were  absoid. 

Of  comse,  I  received  the  stereotyped  answer,   There  may  be 
none  among  jonr  white  people ;  but  it  is  very  different  among  08^  { 
because  we  have  known  piany  men  who  were  bewitched  and  ' 
died."   To  such  an  argument  there  is  no  reply.   They  always  in*  j 
sist  that  we  are  a  distinct  race,  and  have  few  things  in  common 
with  them.    Those  ethnologists  who  bold  to  diversity  of  races  of 
men  would  receive  readier  credence  here  in  savage  Africa  tbao 
they  have  in  America  or  Europe. 

When  my  objections  had  been  settled,  the  old  fellow  began  to 
lecture  his  wives,  telling  them  to  love  him  and  to  feed  him  weH 
for  he  had  given  a  great  deal  of  money  and  goods  to  their  parents 
for  them,  and  they  were  a  constant  expense  and  uneasineBB  to  him; 
to  all  which  the  poor  women  listened  with  great  req)ect;  and  no 
doubt  made  up  their  grateful  hearts  to  give  their  lord  and  master 
a  good  break&st  nert  morning. 

At  last  this  dreariest  of  Afirican  nights  got  too  slow  for  the  peo- 
ple, who  suddenly  struck  up  a  dance  and  forgot  all  about  witch- 
craft.   And  I,  too,  was  tired,  and  went  to  niy  dreams. 

The  Anengue  people,  though  they  intermarry  with  their  neigh- 
bors the  Cainnia,  are  not  permitted  to  come  down  to  th(^  soa-shore 
for  trade.  This  would  distnrb  the  monopoly,  and  mouo{>oly  is 
the  most  sacred  thing  in  West  Africa.  The  consequence  is  tbat 
they  have  no  energy  or  life  among  them.  They  are  idle,  and  lie 
about  doing  absolutely  nothing  day  after  day.  Once  in  a  great 
while  they  kill  an  elephant  and  dispatch  its  tusks  down  to  tbe 
sea;  but  the  small  returns  they  get,  after  the  Gamma  hare  taken 
off  their  rascally  percentage,  does  not  encourage  them  to  lnd& 
They  are  not  great  hunters,  the  yast  shoals  of  fish  in  the  lake 
giving  them  a  sufficiency  of  food  without  hunting  for  it.  Tfaey 
also  eat  the  meat  of  crocodiles,  which  they  harpoon  with  a  rude 
kind  of  jagged  spear.  During  my  stay  I  and  my  crew  lived  al* 
most  entirely  on  lish,  whicli  were  caught  in  a  net  I  had  brought 
along.  There  is  one  line  fisb,  called  the  condo,  which  is  really 
delicious,  and  fit  for  the  tal)le  of  the  finest  fronrmand. 

On  the  5th,  the  next  day  after  our  arrival,  Damagondai  took 
mc  across  the  lake  to  the  village  of  one  Shimbouvenegani,  a  king 
with  a  long  name  and  a  small  village,  who  lives  fifteen  miles  off. 
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aft  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake.  I  found  the  water  now  very  shal- 
low in  places,  though  affoxding  paaaage  stOl  for  lightHiranght  yes- 
aela.  The  little  islets  were  quite  nmneroos.  On  the  hills  which 
fonned  l3ie  boundary  of  the  lagoon  at  high  water,  I  saw  plenty  of 

ebony-trees  on  tlic  side  I  had  not  before  visited.  Tlius  ebony  and 
India-rubber  are  both  to  be  got  here. 

We  found  the  king  with  the  long  name  not  at  his  village,  but 
at  his  obiko^  a  place  temporarily  erected  in  the  "woods  when  a  vil- 
lage "^ants  to  hunt,  or  fish,  or  pursue  agriculture.    1'hey  had 
chosen  a  charming  spot  in  the  woods  just  upon  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  which  here  had  high  abrupt  banks,  and  looked  more  like  a 
pleasant  river  than  a  lagoon.   Their  musquito-nets  were  hung  up 
under  the  trees,  and  eyezy  fiunily  had  a  fire  built,  and  from  the 
poto  came  the  flagrant  smell  of  plantains  and  fish  cooking.  We 
Here  seated  at  a  rude  table^  and  presently  Shimhonvenegani  came 
ap,  rejoioed  to  see  me.   The  usual  ceremony  of  introduction  was 
gone  through,  Damagondai  relating  that  he  had  brought  his  white 
man  over  here  because  game  was  plenty,  and  to  do  a  fiivox  to  his 
friend  the  king. 

Th(»  latter  was  a  meagre  negro  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
old,  dressed  in  a  very  dirty  swallow-tailed  coat,  and  what  was — 
90  I  jndg«?d — some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  a  silk  or  beaver  hat. 
Thl«  is  au  article  which  only  kin^  are  permitted  to  wear  in  West 
Aihca,  and  my  fliend  the  king  seemed  very  proud  of  it.  His 
dress  did  not  amount  to  much,  from  the  New  Yorlc  stand-point, 
but! doubt  not  it  had  cost  him  several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
ivQiy — and  so  he  had  a  fashionably-recognized  right  to  £sel  that 
lus  appearance  was  *'the  thing." 

The  people  gathered  about  to  examine  my  hair— that  constant 
marvel  to  the  interior  negroes ;  and  presently  some  large  pots  of 
palm  wine  were  brought,  on  which  all  hands  proceeded  to  cele- 
brate my  arrival  among  them.  I  added  some  tobacco,  and  then 
their  Lapjaness  was  complete. 

Meantime  Damagondai  had  presented  me  to  his  eldest  son, 
Okahi,  who  lived  in  this  village.  It  is  curious  that  the  eldest  son 
of  a  chief  always  lives  abroad  in  this  country.  Okabi  hurried  off 
to  fix  a  little  privacy  of  tree-branches  for  my  use,  put  up  a  table 
for  me,  and  arranged  his  akoho  or  bed  for  my  sleeping ;  then  gaye 
toe  in  charge  to  his  two  wives,  who  were  to  take  care  of  me. 
It  was  charming  weather,  and  I  enjoyed  all  this  yery  much. 
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The  next  momiDg  Shimbouyenegani  sent  me  aome  planliiip  .il 
and  a  quantily  of  eugar-caae  by  the  hands  of  a  young  \Mk; 
w(»nan,  who  boie  also  the  message  that  she  was  to  be  liif  ^ 
wife.   I  had  to  dedine  ^e  matrimonial  proposal,  which  sssml/^l 

to  grieve  the  black  nymph,  while  her  royal  master  was 

surprised,  but  evideutlj  iLLuugiiL  lijuiL  iL  was  ii^kt  i  biiould  liij  ^^iMS 

I  pleased. 

This  day  we  went  out  on  a  hunt — one  of  those  hunts  which  am  9m 
marked  with  the  brightest  of  red  ink  in  my  calendar.    On  thk  I 
day  I  discovered  a  new  and  very  curious  ape.   We  had  beea  I 
traveling  some  honis,  when  we  came  upon  a  male  and  female  of  '  I 
the  Bos  brachicheros,  I  shot  the  buU,  a  splendid  fellow,  who  foh  'HI 
nished  us  dinner  and  sapper.  After  dinner  we  maiched  on,  aad  1 
had  a  weary  time  of  it  for  some  honna,  the  ground  being  swas^  I 
and  no  game  in  sight.  As  I  was  trudging  along,  rather  tiled  dt  1 
the  sport,  I  happened  to  look  up  at  a  high  tree  which  we  wen  I 
passing,  and  saw  a  most  singular-looking  shelter  built  in  its  I 
branches.    I  asked  A  boko  whether  the  huntens  here  had  this 
way  to  sleep  in  the  woods,  but  was  told,  to  my  surprise,  that  this 
very  ingenious  nest  was  built  by  the  nshi&jo  vihonvc^  an  ape,  as  I 
found  afterward,  which  I  put  in  the  genus  Troglodytes^  and  called 
Trorjhdytes  caluus;  au  aukoal  which  had  no  hair  on  ite  head— so 
Okabi  told  me. 

I  saw  at  once  that  I  was  on  the  trail  of  an  animal  till  now 
unknown  to  the  civilized  world.   A  naturalist  will  appreciate  the  \ 
joy  which  filled  me  at  this  good  fortune.   I  no  longer  felt  tired,  i 
but  pushed  on  with  renewed  ardor  and  with  incr^ised  caution,  1 
determined  not  to  rest  tiU  I  killed  this  nest-huilding  ape.  Oae 
such  discovery  pays  the  weary  natnialist-hunter  for  many  months 
of  toil  and  hardship.   I  felt  already  rewarded  for  all  the  incon- 
veniences and  expenses  of  my  Gamma  trip.    I  liavc  noticed  that  I 
it  is  always  at  the  most  unexpected  moment  that  such  a  piece  of 
luck  befalls  a  poor  fellow. 

I  saw  many  of  these  nests  after  this,  and  may  as  well  say  here 
that  they  are  generally  built  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  invariably  on  a  tree  which  stands  a  little  apart  from 
others,  and  which  has  no  limbs  below  the  one  on  which  the  nest 
is  placed.  I  have  seen  them  at  the  height  of  iif)y  feet,  but  veiy 
seldom.  This  choice  is  probably  made  that  they  may  be  safe  st 
night  fixnn  beasts,  serpents,  and  felling  limbs.  They  build  only 
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in  tlie  loneliest  parts  of  the  foiest^  and  are  veiy  shj,  and  seldom 
aeen  even  by  the  negroes. 

Okabi,  who  was  an  old  and  intelligent  hunter,  was  able  to  tell 
me  that  the  male  and  female  together  gather  the  material  for  their 
nests.  This  material  is  leafy  branches  with  which  to  make  the 
loof^  and  vines  to  tie  these  biaaohes  to  the  tree.  The  tying  is 
done  so  neatly,  and  the  roof  is  so  well  oonstnicted,  that  until  I 
saw  the  nshiego  actuaUy  oocupying  his  habitation,  I  could  scavoe 
pezsoade  m3raelf  that  human  hands  bad  not  boilt  alL  It  sheds 
lain  perfectly,  being  neatly  rounded  on  top  for  this  purpose. 

The  material  being  collected,  the  male  goes  up  and  builds  the 
nest,  "while  the  female  brings  him  the  branches  and  vines.  The 
male  and  iuiaak  du  ixui  occupy  tiio  same  ti'ee,  buL  liave  nests  not 
iur  apart. 

From  all  I  have  observed,  I  judge  that  the  nshiego  is  not  gre- 
garious. The  nests  are  never  found  in  companies;  and  I  have 
seen  even  quitx)  solitary  nests  occupied  by  very  old  nshiegos, 
whose  silvery  hair  and  worn  teeth  attested  their  great  age.  These 
seemed  hermits  who  had  retired  from  the  nsbiogo  world. 

They  live  on  wild  berriefi,  and  build  their  houses  where  they 
find  these.  When  they  have  consumed  all  that  a  particular  spot 
affords,  they  xemove  and  build  new  houses,  so  that  a  nest  is  not 
inhabited  for  more  than  eight  or  ten  days. 

We  traveled  with  great  caution,  not  to  alann  our  prey,  and  had 
a  hope  that,  singling  out  a  shelter  and  waiting  till  dark,  we  should 
find  it  occupied.  In  this  hope  we  were  not  disappointed.  Ly  ing 
<)uite  still  in  our  concealment  (which  tried  my  patience  sorely), 
we  at  last,  just  at  dusk,  heard  the  loud  peculiar  "Hew!  Hew! 
IBfew  1"  which  is  the  call  of  the  male  to  his  mate.  We  waited  till 
it  was  quite  dark,  and  then  I  saw  what  I  had  so  longed  all  the 
"Weary  aflernoon  to  see.  A  nshiego  was  sitting  in  Lis  nest.  His 
feet  rested  on  the  lower  branch  ;  his  head  reached  quite  into  the 
httle  dome  of  a  roof,  and  his  arm  was  clasped  firmly  about  the 
tiee-tnmk.    This  is  their  way  of  sleeping. 

After  gazing  till  I  was  tired  through  the  gloom  at  my  poor 
Bleeping  victim,  two  of  us  fired,  and  the  unfortunate  beast  fell  at 
oui  £eet  without  a  struggle,  or  even  a  groan. 

We  built  a  fire  at  once,  and  made  our  camp  in  this  place, 
^t  when  daylight  came  I  might  first  of  all  examine  and  skin 
pnse.  The  poor  ape  was  hung  up,  to  be  out  of  the  way 
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of  the  bashikouay  and  other  inscets,  and  I  fell  asleep  on  mv 
bed  of  leaves  and  grass,  as  pleased  a  man  as  the  world  could 
•  well  hold. 

Next  morning  I  had  a  chance  to  examine  the  nshiego.  I  was 
dt  once  struck  with  the  points  of  difference  between  it  and  the 
chimpanzee.  It  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  chimpanzee  1 
had  killed ;  but  its  great  distinction  was  its  bald  head.  This  is 
its  mark.  This  specimen  was  3  feet  11  inches  high  or  long.  It 
was  an  adult.  Its  skin,  where  there  is  no  hair,  is  blacky  in  its 
natural  state.  The  throat,  breast,  and  abdomen  are  covered  with 
short,  and  rather  thin  blackish  hair.  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  the  hair  is  thinnest;  but  this  is  not  perceived  unless 
looked  at  carefully,  as  the  skin  is  the  color  of  the  hair.  On  the 
legs  the  hair  is  of  a  dirty  gray  mixed  with  black. 


nSUIEUO  JIDDCVt  (rovnQ). 


The  shoulders  and  back  have  black  hair  between  two  and  three 
inches  long,  mixed  with  a  little  gray.  The  arms,  down  to  the 
wrist,  have  also  long  black  hair,  but  the  hands  are  covered  with 
gray  hair.  The  hair  is  much  thinner,  in  general,  than  on  the  go- 
rilla, and  the  skin  is  not  so  tough.    I  noticed  that  the  bare  places, 
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where  tlie  hair  is  worn  off  by  contact  with  hard  subetaQCeB  in 
sleeping,  were  different  fiK>m  the  bare  phuses  which  ace  so  eon* 
spicuous  on  the  chimpanzee. 

Thm  is  a  yet  greater  diffisrenoe  'between  ibis  animal  and  the 
goxilla.  It  is  not  nearly  so  powerful  as  that  monster.  Its  chest 
is  of  &r  IcBS  capacity;  its  muscular  deyelopment  is  not  on  the 
same  prodigioos  scale;  its  arm  is  much  longer;  and  the  fingers 
of  1^6  gorilla  are  not  only  shorter,  but  also  much  more  powerfhl 
than  those  of  the  milder  nshiego.  There  is  also  a  simihir  differ- 
ence iu  the  lingers  of  tlic  I'cct.  The  largest  iishiego  I  shot  ineaa- 
ared  a  few  inches  over  iuui-  feet  iu  height^  and  its  spread  of  arms 
was  quite  seven  feet 

The  hair  of  the  nshiego  is  blacker,  longer,  and  glossier  than 
that  of  the  gorilla.  The  latter  has  his  head  covered  with  hair, 
while  the  former  is  bald,  both  male  and  female.  The  nose  of  the 
nshiego  is  not  so  prominent  as  the  gorilla's ;  the  mouth  is  wider; 
the  ears  are  much  larger ;  the  chin  is  rounder  than  that  of  the  go- 
rilla, and  has  some  thin  short  hairs  on  it  The  posteriors  of  the 
nshiego  are  harei  and  there  the  skin  is  white.  The  eyebrows  of 
the  nshiego  are  d  thin  black  hair,  but  long.  The  side  of  the  &ce 
is  thinly  covered  with  hair,  commencing  about  the  middle  of  the 
car. 

I  sent  my  prize  into  the  olako^  and  on  our  way  back  we  had 

the  good  luck  to  kill  another.  TWs  was  a  very  old  animal,  with 
venerable  aspect,  silvery  hair,  and  decayed  teciL.  iL  measured  4 
feet  4  inches.  Its  weight  was  so  considerable  that,  to  carry  it,  we 
had  to  take  out  its  intestines.  I  found  in  the  stomach  only  some 
leaves.  On  ray  return  to  the  okko  i  stuifed  my  two  prizes,  ready 
to  send  home. 

On  the  9th  we  had  a  great  crocodile-hunt  The  people  were 
very  glad,  as  they  seem  extravagantly  fond  of  the  meat  They  kill 
more  or  less  every  day  at  this  village,  and  so  at  the  others ;  but  the 
negroes  are  so  lazy  that  they  were  glad  to  have  me  go  and  save 
them  the  tronbla  The  crooodile  has  not  much  meat  on  him,  so 
that,  though  some  were  killed  eveij  day,  the  village  was  never 
sofSidenily  supplied. 

We  went  in  canoes.  These  canoes  art  of  a  very  singular  con* 
atmetion ;  quite  flat-bottomed,  very  light  draughty  about  fifty  feet 
long,  and  not  more  than  two  broad.  They  are  ticklish  crafts  The 
oarsmen  stand  up  and  use  paddles  suven  feet  long,  with  which 
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they  can  propel  one  of  these  boats  at  a  very  good  rate.  The  ca- 
noes are,  of  course,  easily  capsized — the  gunwale  bewg  but  a  few 
inches  aboye  the  water^  but  thej  do  not  often  tip  over.  Whit 
surprised  me  most  was  the  way  the  negro  paddlers  Btood  up  <1 
their  work  all  day  without  tiring. 

The  negroes  hunt  the  crocodile  both  with  guns  and  a  kind  of 
haxpooQ.  They  have  very  poor  guns,  and  powder  is  a  scaioe  aiti* 
de  with  ihem ;  so  the  harpoon  is  most  used.  The  vulnerable  psrt 
of  the  animal  is  near  the  joints  of  his  fore  legs,  and  theze  they  en- 
deavor to  wound  it  Though  so  many  are  killed,  they  do  not  de- 
crease in  numbers,  nor,  strange  enough,  do  they  seem  to  grow 
more  wary.  As  we  started  uut  we  saw  them  swimminsr  about  in 
all  directions,  and  lying  on  the  mud-banks  sunning  iheni-^cIvtA 
They  took  no  notice  of  our  boat  at  all.  As  we  were  to  blio^jt,  we 
were  obliged  to  look  for  our  prizes  on  the  shore,  ior,  if  killed  in 
the  water,  they  sink  and  are  lost.  Presently  we  saw  an  immense 
fellow  extended  on  the  bank  among  some  reeds.  A\^e  approached 
cautiously ;  I  took  good  aim,  aiid  knocked  him  over.  He  strug- 
gled hard  to  get  to  the  water,  but  had  been  hit  too  surely.  His 
strength  gave  ou*  ere  be  could  reach  it,  and,  with  a  few  final  kicks, 
he  was  dead.  We  got  one  more,*  and -then  they  brought  another 
canoe  along,  and,  capsizing  it  along  the  shore,  rolled  the  dead  mon- 
sters in  and  paddled  off  for  the  village.  One  measured  eighteen 
and  the  other  twenly  feet  in  length.  I  never  saw  more  savage- 
looking  jaws.  They  were  armed  witb  most  formidable  rows  of 
teeth,  and  looked  really  as  though  a  man  would  be  a  mere  bite  its 
them. 

During  the  heat  of  the  day  these  animals  retire  to  the  reed?, 
where  they  lie  sheltered.    In  the  morning  and  late  alternoon 
they  conic  forth  to  seek  their  prey.    Tliey  swim  with  great  si-  i 
lenec,  making  scarce  even  a  ripple  on  the  water,  and  make  i  rclt}' 
good  progress  through  the  water.    The  motion  of  the  pa^vs  in  ^  ' 
swimming  is  like  that  of  a  dog,  over  and  over.    They  can  f-tacd  | 
quite  still  on  top  of  the  water,  when  they  may  be  seen  looking 
about  them  with  their  dull,  wicked  eyes.  They  sleep  in  the  reeds,  ^ 
not  for  long  in  the  same  place.   Their  eggs  they  lay  in  the  sand 
on  the  islands  in  the  kke,  covering  them  over  with  a  layer  of 
sand.  The  great  abundance  of  fish  in  the  lake  makes  them  in- 
crease so  fast  as  they  do.  The  negroes  seemed  rather  indifferept  , 
to  their  presence,  and  certainly  did  not  view  them  with  the  loaUi* 
ing  and  horror  tlicy  inspired  in  me.  | 
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On  the  11th  I  went  on  a  hunt,  bat  kiiied  onlj  a  m]cago— a  beau^ 
tiiiil  little  monkey,  whose  head  is  czowned  mth  a  Met  of  bright 
red  bair.  -They  are  in  great  nnmberB  in  these  woods.  Comiiig 
faome^  I  foottd  near  ,  the  water  the  bole  or  bnnow  of  an  ogata. 
This  is  a  species  of  cayman  which  lives  near  pools,  and  makes  a 
long  bole  in  the  ground  with  two  entrances,  in  which  it  sleeps 
and  watches  for  prey.  The  ogata  is  a  night^roving  animal,  aiul 
soli  iiiry  iM  iLs  liubiL».  It  scrapes  tins  hole  with  its  paws  with  con- 
siderable labor.  It  lives  near  a  pool  for  the  double  reason,  I 
imugine,  that  it  may  bathe,  and  because  thither  come  deer,  for 
whom  it  lies  in  wait  in  its  hole.  The  negroes  tell  me  that  they 
rusk  out  with  great  speed  upon  any  wandering  animal,  and  drag 
it  ioto  the  hble  to  eat  it.  When  thej  discover  one  of  these  holes 
they  come  with  their  guns— which  are  generally  loaded  with  iron 
epike&— and  watch  at  one  end,  while  a  fire  is  built  at  the  other 
entrance.  When  it  becomes  tco  hot,  the  ogata  rushes  out  and  is 
shot  I  killed  one,  whidi  proved  to  be  seven  feet  long.  It  had 
great  strength  in  its  jaws,  and  very  formidable  teeth.  Like  the 
crocodile^  its  upper  jaw  is  articulated,  and  is  xaased  when  the 
nunith  is  opened. 

On  the  Idtb  I  bought  a  1^  sticks  of  ebony,  and  one  of  the  men 
brought  me  a  piece  of  izomba  meat.  The  izomba  is  a  turtle. 
The  meat  is  excellent;  and  when  1  in(|aiivd  abuui  the  animal,  I 
found  reason  to  believe  it  a  now  sjxicies.  The  besL  way  to  take  it 
is  to  watch  for  it  on  some  of  the  islands  in  the  lake,  whither  it  goes 
to  lay  its  eggs  by  night.  I  went  ont  in  a  boat  the  same  night, 
and  we  were  so  Incky  as  to  turn  one  great  turtle  just  as  she  was 
done  laying.  She  had  noticed  us,  silent  as  our  approach  was,  and 
had  nearly  escaped.  I  found  to  my  joy  next  morning  that  it  was  ,  ^ 
really  a  new  species. 

On  the  14th  I  gave  Shimbouvenegani  two  pieces  of  cotton  doth, 
some  tobacco,  and  beads,  and  retnmed  to  Damagondai's  town. 
Here  I  found  a  canoe  from  King  Banpano,  to  say  that  a  Teasel 
was  on  the  coast  by  which  I  conld  send  things  to  America  if  I 
wished.  I  determined  to  go  down  immediatdy  and  send  some 
specimenB  o£ 

On  our  return  to  Damagondai's  town,  as  we  were  paddling 

along,  I  perceived  in  tlie  distance  ahead  a  beautiful  deer,  looking 
TOcditativcly  into  the  waters  of  the  lagoon,  of  which  from  time  to 
time  it  took  a  drink.   I  stood  up  to  get  a  shot,  and  we  approach- 
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cd  with  the  utmost  silence.  But,  just  as  I  raised  my  gun  to  tire,  i 
a  crocodile  leaped  out  of  the  water,  and,  like  a  flashy  dove  back  1 
again  with  the  struggling  animal  in  his  poweiful  jawf .  So  quick-  | 
ly  did  the  beast  take  his  prey  that,  though  I  fired  at  him,  X  was  1 
too  late.  I  do  not  think  my  bullet  hit  him.  If  it  did,  it  strack  i 
some  impenetrable  part  of  his  mail.  I  would  not  hare  bdieyed  I 
that  this  hnge  and  unwieldy  animal  could  more  with  sach  velod-  I 
ty ;  but  the  natiyes  told  me  that  the  deer  often  fidls  prey  to  the  I 
crocodile*  Sometimes  he  eren  catches  the  leopard,  but  then  there  I 
is  a  harder  battle  thian  the  poor  little  deer  conld  make.  I 

In  the  afternoon  news  came  that  Oshoria,  the  king  of  a  town  I 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ancngue  and  Ogobay  iiivers,  in-  | 
tended  to  stop  nic  on  my  way  down  aiKl  exact  tribute  for  my  p:^  I 
sage.  Poor  King  Damagondai  was  much  troubled.  He  sent  his  j 
brother  down  with  a  present  of  a  plate,  a  mug,  and  a  bra:ss  pan  to  ;| 
propitiate  him.  I  was  very  angry,  and  determined  to  put  down 
Mr.  Oshoria.  We  cleaned  our  guns,  and  I  prepared  my  revolver ; 
and  next  morning  we  set  out  without  waiting  for  the  king's  broth-  1 
er's  return,  greatly  to  the  dismay  of  those  peaceable  people.  I 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  Guabuirri,  Oshoria's  town.  I 
that  some  of  my  fellows  began  to  show  the  white  feather.  I 
therefore  told  them  I  would  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first  man 
who  fttiled  to  fight  to  the  death,  at  the  same  time  pmntang  to  mj 
revolver  as  the  intended  instrument  of  death.  They  have  a  grest 
respect  for  this  wonderful  revolver;  and  immediately  answered 
me,  "We  are  men." 

So  we  pulled  up  to  the  town.  On  the  shore  stood  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fellows  armed  with  spears  and  axes,  led  by  ten 
men  who  had  guns.  I  went  immediately  up  to  them,  revolver  in 
ouc  hand  and  double-barreled  gun  in  the  other.  At  this  piece  of 
bravado  they  became  very  civil,  and  instead  of  firing  at  my  party 
received  us  peaceably. 

Damngondai's  brother  hurried  down  to  meet  me,  and  announced 
that  there  was  no  palaver.  I  was  then  led  to  where  the  quarrel- 
some Oshoria  stood,  whom  I  reproached  for  his  conduct,  telling 
him  that  if  any  body  had  been  killed  the  palaver  would  have 
been  on  his  head.  He  said  he  had  been  vexed  that  I  did  not  stop 
to  see  him  on  my  way  up ;  and  after  making  &rther  ezcnaes, 
added,  "  Aou^  olom^  which  means,  "  Thou  art  a  man  f  an  ez* 
pression  used  in  several  ways,  either  to  designate  a  smart  man,  or 
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a  rascal,  or,  in  the  best  sense,  a  very  brave  man*  I  was  content  to 
accept  it  as  an  intended  compliment 

I  was  presented  with  fruits  and  fowls,  and  we  were  presently 
the  best  of  friends ;  and  when  I  bionght  down  a  little  bird  which 
sat  on  a  yety  high  tree,  they,  all  declared  I  most  have  a  very  big 
ahooting  fetich,  and  respected  me  aooordinglj. 

Xieaying  there,  we  got  back  to  Biagano  without  fiurther  trouble. 
The  people  of  the  Ogobay  and  the  Anengae  are  of  the  same 
tribe  with  the  sea-shore  Camma.  They  intermarry ;  their  cus* 
tonis  and  superstitions  are  the  same ;  their  palavers  are  the  same; 
and,  tliougli  they  arc  moro  peaceable,  they  have  ihc  will  to  be  just 
as  great  rascals.    The  country  baek  of  the  river-swamps  is  very 
rich  in  all  manner  of  tropical  products.    The  ebony  is  found  in 
the  liills;  but  to  transport  heavy  substances  twenty  miles  to  the 
river  or  lake-shore,  m  a  country  where  there  arc  no  roads,  is  too 
much  trouble  for  these  lazy  fellows — for  which  reason  very  lit- 
tle is  cot    The  copal-tree  is  also  found,  as  well  as  the  India* 
rubber  yine.    They  raise  sugar-cane  in  great  qaantitic.vyams, 
ground-nuts,  plantains,  manioc,  and  sweet  potatoes.   The  chief 
commercial  produce  of  the  countiy  at  present  is  ivoxy,  of  which 
a  small  quantity  is  brought  down  eveiy  year. 

In  their  religious  notions  they  do  not  differ  from  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Femand  Yaz  Camma,  or  indeed  from  the  natives  of  ^ 
region  generally.  In  Damagondai*s  town  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
become  possessed  of  one  of  their  idols  or  mbuitis.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  tbcpc  people  worship  their  grecf^Tces  and  fetiches. 
Wherever  I  have  been  I  liave  found  the  hcud-man  or  cliiei'  u.^\^n 
of  each  family  in  posscsvsion  of  an  idol,  which  was  worshiped  by 
that  family.  This  whole  matter  is  kept  so  secret  that,  unless  the 
traveler  pays  particular  attention,  he  may  live  in  a  village  for 
weeks  and  not  know  of  this  idol's  existence.  And  for  this  reason 
some  have  asserted  that  they  have  no  idols. 

The  £unily  of  King  Glass,  in  Gaboon,  has  an  idol  which  is  sev-  . 
ml  generations  old,  I  am  certain.  So  in  Cape  Lopez  the  reigning 
fiunily  hss  an  ancient  idol.  Mention  has  been  made  before  this 
of  otheiBL  Damagondai's  idol  was  a  female  figure,  with  copper 
eyeis,  and  a  tongue  made  of  a  sharp  sword-fihaped  piece  of  iron. 
This  explained  her  chief  attiibutes :  she  cuts  to  pieces  those  with 
whom  she  is  displeased.  She  was  dressed  in  a  Shekiani  cloth,  cov* 
eriug  her  from  the  neck  down.  She  is  said  to  speak,  to  walk,  to 
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foietell  events,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  her  enemies.   Her  bouse 

is  the  most  prominent  one  in  the  whole  \  illage. 
She  comes  to  the  people  by  night  and  tells  them 
in  their  sle^  what  is  going  to  happen.  In  thii 
way,  th^  asserted,  mj  coming  had  been  £x«^ 
told.  Tbej  woiship  her  by  dancing  aronnd 
her  and  singing  her  praises  and  their  reqnesti 
Sometimes  a  single  manor  woman  comes  to  pre* 
fer  a  request ;  and  once  I  saw  the  whole  viBiigB 
engaged  in  this  lite.  They  offer  her  sugar-cane 
and  other  food,  which  the}-  believe  she  eats. 

I  tried  to  buy  this  goddess,  but,  uj^ly  as  she 
was,  Damagondai  said  no  iimiu'y  \YouId  pur- 
chase her.  But  he  insinuated  that  for  a  projier 
price  I  could  have  the  goddess  of  the  slaves. 
These  poor  fellows  were  absent  on  the  planta- 
tions, and  after  council  with  his  chief  men,  the 
king  determined  to  tell  them  that  he  had  seen 
their  mbuiti  walk  off  into  the  woods.  I  packed 
her  up  and  took  her  off  with  me,  and  here  is  her 
portrait 

From  Angost  18th  to  the  81st  I  was  hadly 
sick  with  dysenteiy  and  symptoms  of  malignant 
fever,  contracted,  probably,  in  the  Anengoe 
marshes.  In  three  days  I  took  one  hundred  and 

fifty,  grains  of  quinine,  and  thus,  happily,  soe* 
cecded  in  breaking  the  force  of  the  fever,  which 
was  the  most  dangerous  of  the  two  disea^ses. 

By  September  9th  I  was  pretty  strong  again, 
and  the  peo])le  came  to  ask  me  if  I  was  willing 
for  them  to  hola  ivoga,  that  is,  to  make  a  torri])le 
noise  with  tlieir  ceremonious  breaking  of  the 
mouming-time.  I  gave  my  consent,  and  next 
day  great  numbers  of  canoes  came  down  to  help 
in  this  ceremony.  When  any  one  of  iroportanoe 
dies,  the  tribe  or  town  cease  to  wear  their  best 
clothes,  and  make  it  a  point  to  go  unosmUy 
dirty.  This  is  to  mourn.  Mourning  lasts  from  ft 
year  to  two  years.  As  for  the  hmddng  op  of 
mouniing,  lihis  dtall  now  be  described. 
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The  man  who  had  died  lefl  seven  wives,  a  house,  a  plantation, 
and  other  properly.  AH  this  tlic  cider  brother  inheritSi  and  on 
him  it  deToIvea  to  give  the  grand  feast  For  this  feast  every  ca- 
noe that  came  brought  jars  of  mimbo  or  palm  wina  Sholomba 
Jomboai,  the  heir,  had  been  out  for  two  weeks  fishing,  and  now 
retomed  with  sereral  canoe-loads  of  dry  fish.  From  his  planta- 
tions quantities  of  palm  wine  were  brought  in.  Every  one  in  the 
vilhge  fhrbished  np  his  best  dothes  and  ornaments.  Drams  and 
kettles  were  collected ;  powder  was  brought  out  for  the  salutes ; 
and  at  last  all  was  ready  for  bola  ivoga. 

Tbe  wives  of  the  deceased  seemed  quite  jolly,  for  to-munuw 
they  were  to  lay  aside  their  widows'  robes  and  to  join  in  the  jol- 
lification as  brides.  The  heir  could  have  married  them  all,  but 
he  had  generously  given  up  two  to  a  younger  brother  and  one  to 
a  cousin. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  three  gons  were  fired  off  to 
announce  that  the  widows  had  done  eating  a  certain  mess,  mixed 
of  various  ingredients  supposed  to  have  magical  virtaeByand  by 
which  they  are  released  £com  their  widowhood.   They  now  put 
on  bracelets  and  anklets^  and  the  finest  calico  ihey  had.  About 
nine  all  the  guests  sat  down  on  mats  spread  about  the  house  of 
dsoeaaed  and  along  the  main  street  They  were  divided  into  lit- 
tle groups,  and  before  each  was  set  an  immense  jar  of  mimbo. 
AH  began  to  talk  pleasantly^  till  suddaily  tiie  Biagano  people  fired 
off  a  volley  of  about  one  hundred  guns.    This  was  the  signal  for 
the  drinking  to  begin.    Men,  women,  and  children  set  to  ;  and 
tiom  this  time  till  next  morning  the  orgies  were  continued  with- 
out interruption.    They  drank,  they  sung,  they  fired  guns^  and 
loaded  tliem  so  heavily  as  they  got  tipsy  that  I  wonder  the  old 
trado-giins  did  not  burst;  they  drummed  on  every  thing  that 
''ould  possibly  give  out  a  noise;  they  shouted;  and  the  women 
<ianced — such  dances  as  are  not  seen  elsewhere.   They  are  inde- 
cent in  their  best  moments.   The  reader  may  imagine  what  they 
were  when  evety  woman  was  furiously  tipsy,  and  thought  it  a 
Fouit  of  honor  to  be  more  bawdy  than  her  neighbor. 

^est  day,  about  snniise,  Jombnai  came  to  ask  me  to  assist-  at 
^  conclndhig  ceremony.  His  brother's  house  was  to  be  torn 
down  and  burned.  When  I  came  they  fired  guns,  and  then, 
m  a  iDoment)  hacked  the  old  boose  to  pieces  wil£  axes  and  cnt> 
l^vea.  When  Ihe  ruins  were  burned  ^e  fisast  was  done.  And 
this  18  to  go  out  of  mourning  among  the  Camma. 


I 
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Uardly  were  the  lejoicings  doDei  when  Ishuogoi,  the  man  who 
had  £[iithtully  takea  care  of  my  house  in  my  abaenoeilay  atdeath'i 
door.  He  had  gone  out  on  Jombuai^s  fishing  excnision,  cangiit 
cold,  and  had  now  a  lung  fever.  I  knew  when  I  saw  him  that 
he  must  die,  and  tried  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  change.  But 
his  finends  by  no  means  gave  him  np.  They  sent  for  a  distin- 
guiahed  fetich-doctor,  and  nnder  his  auspices  began  the  infernal 
din  with  which  they  seek  to  cure  a  dying  man. 

The  Caniina  theory  of  disease  is  that  Okainboo  (the  devil)  has 
got  into  the  siek  man.  Now  this  devil  is  only  to  be  driven  uu! 
with  noise,  and  aeconhngly  they  surround  tlie  sick  man  and  hcu 
drums  and  kettles  elose  to  his  head ;  fire  olfguns  clo:^e  to  his  cars; 
sing,  shout,  and  dance  all  tbey  can.  This  lasts  till  the  }>oor  fel- 
low cither  dies  or  is  better — unless  the  operators  become  tired <Wt 
first,  for  the  Gamma  doctors  either  kill  or  cure. 

Ishiingoi  died.  lie  left  no  property,  and  his  brother  buried 
him  without  a  coffin  in  a  grave  in  the  sand,  so  shallow  that,  when 
I  chanced  upon  it  some  days  after,  I  saw  that  the  wild  beasts  had 
been  there  and  eaten  the  corpse.  The  mourning  histed  but  six 
days;  and,  as  there  were  no  wires  or  property,  so  there  was  no 
feast  The  relatives  of  the  deceased  slept  one  night  in  his  houses 
88  a  mark  of  respect;  and  then  all  that  semained  was  to  discover 
the  peison  who  had  bewitched  the  dead  man.  For  that  a  young 
man,  generally  healthy,  should  die  so  suddenly  in  course  of  air 
ture  was  by  no  means  to  be  believed. 

A  canoe  had  been  dispatched  up  to  the  lake  tq  bring  dowii  a 
great  doctor.  They  brought  one  of  Daniagondai's  sons,  a  grintt 
rascal,  who  had  been  foremost  iu  selling  me  the  idol,  and  who  w:ls 
an  evident  cheat.  When  all  was  ready  for  the  trial,  I  went  down 
to  look  at  the  doctor,  who  looked  literally  like  Oie  devil.  I  never 
saw  a  more  ghastly  ol)j(  ct.  He  had  on  a  high  head-dres3  of 
black  feathers.  His  eyelids  were  painted  red,  and  a  red  stripe, 
from  the  nose  upward,  divided  his  forel  nd  in  two  parts.  An- 
other red  stripe  passed  round  his  head.  The  ftoe  was  painted 
white^  and  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  were  two  round  red  q)0l& 
About  his  neck  hung  a  necklaoe  of  grass  and  also  a  corcl,  which 
held  a  box  against  his  breast.  This  little  box  is  sacred,  and  con- 
tains spirits.  A  number  of  strips  of  leopard  and  other  skins 
crossed  his  breast  and  were  exposed  about  his  person ;  and  all 
these  were  charmed,  and  had  charms  attached  to  them.  From 
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shoTilder  down  to  his  hands  was  a  white  stripe,  and  one  hand 
painted  quite  white.    To  complete  iSm  homhle  array,  he 

re  a  string  of  little  bells  around  his  body. 
He  sat  on  a  box  or  stool,  before  which  stood  another  box  con- 
h^ing  charms.    On  this  stood  a  looking-glass,  beside  which  lay 
•buftalohorn  containing  some  black  powder,  and  said,  in  addi- 
ou,  to  bo  the  refuge  of  many  spirits.    lie  had  a  little  basket  of 
|.8nake-bones,  whicli  he  shook  frequently  during  his  incantations ; 

also  several  skins,  to  which  little  bells  were  attached.  Near 
by  stood  a  feUow  beating  a  board  with  two  sticks.  All  the  peo- 
ple of  tbe  Tillage  gathered  about  this  couple,  who,  after  continu- 
ing their  incantationa  for  quite  a  while,  at  last  came  to  the  climax. 
Jombuai  was  told  to  call  over  the  names  of  pexsons  in  the  vil- 
lage, in  order  that  the  doctor  might  ascertain  if  any  one  of  those 
named  did  the  soioery.  As  each  name  was  called  the  old  dieat 
looked  in  the  glsea  to  see  the  lesolt 

During  ihe  whole  operation  I  stood  near  him,  which  seemed  to 
trouble  him  greatly.  At  last,  after  all  the  names  were  called,  the 
doetOT  declared  that  he  could  not  find  any  "witch-man,"  but  that 
an  evil  spirit  dwelt  in  the  village,  and  many  of  the  people  would 
die  if  they  contiuucfl  there.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  this  final 
judgment  with  which  the  incantations  broke  up  was  a  piece  of 
revenge  upon  me.  I  had  no  idea  till  next  day  how  seriously  the 
words  of  one  of  these  (ouganga)  doctors  is  taken. 

The  next  morning  all  was  excitement.  The  people  were 
scared:  they  said  their  mbuiri  was  not  willing  to  have  them  live 
longer  here ;  that  he  would  kill  them,  etc.  Then  began  the  re- 
moval of  all  kinds  of  property  and  the  tearing  down  of  houses; 
and  by  nightfiedl  I  was  actually  lefl  alone  in  my  house  with  my 
Mpongwe  boy  and  my  little  Qgobay  boy,  Makondai,  both 
whom  were  anxious  to  be  offi 

Old  Ranpano  came  to  beg  me  not  to  be  offended;  that  he  dared 
not  Btay,  but  would  build  his  house  not  too  fiur  away ;  that  the 
mhniii  was  now  in  town:  he  advised  me  as  a  firiend  to  move 
•feo;  but  nobody  wished  me  ill — only  he  must  go,  etc. 

I  did  not  like  to  abandon  my  houses,  which  had  cost  me  money 
and  trouble,  and  where  I  was  more  comfortably  fixed  than  I  had 
ever  before  been  in  Africa.  So  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  people, 
and  tried  to  induce  some  of  them  to  come  over  and  live  with  me. 
Now,  though  they  loved  tobacco,  though  they  worshiped  trade, 
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though  ihey  had  every  possible  inducement  to  come  and  li?e 
near  me,  "  their  white  man,"  as  they  called  me,  it  was  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  get  some  men  who  had  already 
worked  for  me  to  come  over  and  stay  in  my  place.  Theae  began 
immediately  to  build  themselves  houses,  and  by  October  8tli  the 
little  village  was  built,  of  which  I  was  now,  to  my  great  surprise, 
offered  the  sovereignty.  I  remembered  how  the  new  king  was 
made  in  the  Gaboon ;  and  though  it  seemed  roiiKuitic  to  l>c  iht 
chief  of  a  negro  town  in  Africa,  the  thought  of  the  oontumely 
which  precedes  the  assumption  of  i  oyalty  dt'terrcd  me.  Finallv 
the  men  detem^iined  to  have  me  as  the  chief  next  to  liaupaao, 
and  with  this  my  ambition  was  satisfied. 

On  the  1st  of  November  I  went  in  a  canoe,  with  guns  and  pro- 
visions, up  to  Irende,  a  town  about  forty  miles  up  the  Femand 
Yaz.  Ilereabouts  there  was  likelihood  of  some  good  hunts ;  so  I 
had  been  told.  In  &ct  we  killed  a  number  of  wild  red  pigs,  and 
some  beautiful,  but  very  shy  red  deer.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance— which  I  think  I  ascertained  to  be  a  fact — ^that  on  this  part 
of  ihe  Femand  Yaz  the  goriUa  lives  only  near  the  left  bank,  and 
the  chimpanzee  only  near  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  until  one 
Teaches  the  Bembo  Biver. 

On  the  9th  I  started  for  the  town  of  my  old  friend  Makiiga, 
where  I  was  heartily  received.  We  went  out  on  a  gorilla-hunt 
on  the  lOlh,  but  took  too  muii y  men,  and  probably  made  too 
much  noise;  for  wo  saw  none,  and  returned  next  dny  with  our 
trouble  for  our  pains.  On  the  13th  I  went  oni  with  only  one 
hunter,  and  he  took  me  to  a  pail,  of  the  country  full  of  the  wild 
pinc-ap|)le.  The  L^)rina  is  very  fond  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant 
of  which  it  eats  the  white  stems.  "We  saw  great  quantities  i\ni< 
eaten  away,  therefore  we  hoped  to  find  here  the  beasts  them- 
selves. 

About  noon,  Mbele,  my  hunter,  was  some  distance  ahead,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  his  gun  fired.  I  ran  up,  and  found  he  had  shot 
and  killed  a  female  gorilla  about  half  grown. 

Coming  back  we  heard  the  cry  of  the  gorillas  off  at  one  side  of 
our  path.  We  approached,  but  were  discerned,  and  came  up  onlj 
to  see  four  young  animals  making  off  on  their  all-fours  into  the 
woods.  I  noticed  that  in  their  trot  thdr  hind  legs  seemed  to  plav 
in  between  their  arms ;  but  they  made  very  good  speed. 

Before  we  got  to  town  again  I  shot  a  mboyo,  a  very  shy  ani- 
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mal  of  the  wolf  kind,  with  long  yellowish  hair  and  straight  ears.  I 
have  often  watched  these  beasts  aarrounding  and  chasing  small 
game  for  themselves.  The  drove  runs  veiy  well  together ;  and  as 
their  policy  id  to  ran  round  and  round,  they  soon  bewilder,  tire 
out,  and  capture  any  animal  of  moderate  endurance. 

I  found  thb  a  great  gorilla  country ;  the  animals  even  approach* 
ed  the  town  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  found  that  I  need  not 
make  long  joLirncys  in  order  to  reach  the  hunting-ground.  Jitil 
they  are  very  difficuh  of  a|»proach ;  the  slightest  noise  alarms 
them  and  sends  them  oil',  it  is  only  once  in  a  while  that  you 
ciiu  surprise  an  old  male;  and  then  he  will  fight  you. 

On  the  25th  I  got  a  second  young  gorilla.  This  time  I  was  ac- 
cessory to  its  capture.  We  were  walking  along  in  silence,  when 
I  heard  a  cry,  and  presently  saw  before  me  a  female  gorilla,  with 
a  tiny  baby-gorilla  hanging  to  her  breast  and  sucking.  The 
mother  was  stroking  the  little  one,  and  looking  fondly  down  at  it; 
and  the  scene  was  so  pretty  and  touching  that  I  held  my  fire^  and 
considered— like  a  soft*hearted  feUow — ^whether  I  had  not  better 
leave  them  in  peace.  Before  I  could  make  up  my  mind,  how- 
ever, my  hunter  fired  and  killed  the  mother,  who  fell  without  a 
struggle. 

The  mother  fell,  but  the  baby  clung  to  her,  and,  with  pitiful 
erics,  endeavored  to  attract  her  attention.  I  eamc  up,  and  when 
it  saw  inc.  it  hid  its  ]>oor  little  head  iu  its  niotlier's  breast.  It 
could  neither  walk  nor  bite,  so  could  easily  manage  it;  and  I 
carried  it,  while  the  men  bore  the  mother  on  a  pole.  Win  n  we 
got  to  the  village  another  scene  ensued.  The  men  put  the  body 
down,  and  T  set  the  little  fellow  near.  As  soon  as  he  saw  his 
mother  he  crawled  to  her  and  threw  himself  on  her  breast.  He 
did  not  find  his  accustomed  nourishment,  and  I  saw  that  he  per- 
ceived something  was  the  matter  with  the  old  one.  lie  crawled 
over  her  body,  smelt  at  it,  and  gave  utterance,  from  time  to  time, 
to  a  plaintive  cry,   hoo,  hoo,  hoo,"  which  touched  my  heart 

I  could  get  no  milk  ifor  this  poor  little  fellow,  who  could  not 
eat,  and  consequently  died  on  the  third  day  after  he  was  caught 
He  seemed  more  docile  than  the  other  I  had,  for  he  already  rec- 
ognized my  voice,  and  would  txy  to  hurry  toward  me  when  he 
saw  me.  I  put  the  little  body  in  alcohol,  and  sent  it  to  Dr.Wy- 
man,  of  Boston,  for  dissection.  His  remarks  will  be  found  in  my 
chapter  on  the  gorilla. 
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The  mother  we  skinned ;  and,  when  I  came  to  examine  iier,  I 
found  her  a  very  singular  specimen.  Her  head  was  much  small- 
er than  that  of  any  other  gorilla  I  ever  saw,  and  the  rumj)  was  of 
a  reddish-brown  color.  These  arc  peculiarities  which  made  ibis 
spechnen  different  from  all  others  1  have  seen.  I  called  her,  there- 
fore, the  gorilla  with  the  red  rump. 

On  the  29th  and  80th  of  November  I  took  my  last  hunts  near 
Makaga's  place.  I  found  gorilla  growing  scaroeu  I  had  hunted 
tibem  too  pene^eringly ;  so  X  determined  to  xetnm  to  Biagano  to 
make  ready  for  my  trip  up  the  Bembo. 

I  found  all  safe,  and  at  once  prepared  for  my  next  trip.  TioB, 
however,  was  put  off  by  one  of  those  aoddents  which  happen  in 
these  barbarous  countries  once  in  a  while.  On  the  6th  of  Deoem> 
ber  I  was  poisoned  by  my  cook.  He  was  a  Sangatanga  fellow, 
who  had  been  sent  to  me  from  the  Gaboon  because  I  could  not 
stand  the  cooking  of  my  Biagano  friends.  He  had  served  in  the 
Cape  Lopez  slave-factoriej<,  and  had  there  learned  treacherv'  and 
thieving.  For  a  while  he  behaved  well ;  but  by-and-bj  I  began 
to  miss  things,  and  made  sure,  after  watching  the  Camraa  fellows 
pretty  closely,  that  the  thief  could  be  nobody  but  niy  cook. 

On  this  day  I  was  preparing  a  tiger's  skin  which  Igala,  my  hun^ 
er^  bad  killed  the  night  before,  and  had  to  send  cook  for  some* 
thing  in  my  store-house.  He  came  back  without  the  key,  which 
he  said  was  lost  I  told  him  if  he  did  not  g^  it  before  nigbt  I 
would  punish  him. 

I  had  Sholomba,  a  natiire  prinoe,  to  dine  with  me,  and  we  bad 
fowls,  chicken  soup,  and  a  goat  for  dinner.  It  happened  that  SIio> 
lomba*s  fiimily  hold  diickens  in  abhorrence  as  food,  believing  tint 
one  of  their  ancestors  bad  been  cored  of  a  deadly  disease  bv  the 
blood  of  a  fowl.  Thcr^'fore  he  ate  of  the  goat  I  took  two  j'lates 
of  cbiokcii  broth,  and  had  scarce  finished  the  last  when  I  was  seized 
with  frightful  pains  and  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  set  in,  and  lasted 
all  night.    I  never  suffered  such  iViu;htful  torments. 

"When  I  was  first  taken  sick  I  called  Boulay,  the  cook,  whosdd 
he  had  put  nothing  in  the  soup ;  but,  when  charged  with  poison- 
ing, turned  and  fled  into  the  woods.  The  next  afternoon,  when 
I  was  somewhat  easier,  my  people  brought  the  wretch  in.  He 
had  fled  down  river,  but  had  been  caught.  Ranpano  and  all 
were  very  angry,  and  demanded  the  life  of  him  who  had  tried  to 
kill  (heir  white  man.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  gone  into  my 
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store-house  witli  the  key  he  said  was  lost ;  and,  alter  some  pre- 
varication, lie  admitted  that  he  had  taken  two  table-spooafuls  of 
the  arsenic  I  always  had  setting  there  and  put  it  in  my  soup.  I 
om  my  life  to  his  over-doae ;  oonsequeatly  to  a  kind  Providence. 

Kanpano  kept  Boulay  in  chains  till  I  was  well  enough  to  sit  in 
judgment  over  him.  Then  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
suffer  death.  Bat  I  interfered,  and  desired  that  he  should  be  let 
off  with  110  lashes  with  a  whip  of  hippopotamus-hide.  Eleven 
of  the  stoutest  freemen  of  the  town  were  choeen  to  administer  the 
ponishment ;  and  when  it  was  over  Bonlaj  was  again  put  in 
chains. 

Ill  news  travels  even  in  fhis  country,  where  there  are  ndther 
mails  nor  post-roads.   Boulay  had  brothers  in  Cape  Lopez,  who 

in  some  way  heard  of  his  rascality.  They  were  troubled  at  this 
disgrace  to  their  family,  and  appeared  before  mc  one  day  with 
four  slaves  in  their  train.  They  thanked  me  for  not  killing  their 
bTother.  which,  they  said,  I  had  a  right  to  do.  They  said,  "  Bou- 
lay has  couducted  himself  as  a  slave  in  trying  to  poison  his  mas- 
ter." Then  they  begged  me  to  give  him  to  them  and  to  spare  his 
life,  and  handed  over  to  me  the  four  slaves  thejr  had  brought  as 
an  equivalent. 

The  brothers  were  old,  venerable,  and  honest-looking  men« 
They  evidently  grieved  deeply  for  the  crime  of  their  kinsman. 
I  (old  them  that  in  my  eooDtty  we  did  not  '^make  palaver  for 
mwj  that  I  might  have  kiHed  their  brother,  accorcUng  to  their 
own  laws.  Then  I  called  Boulay,  and  told  hhn  how  meanly  he 
had  treated  me;  then,  taking  his  chains  off  myself,  I  handed  him  ' 
ever  to  his  brothers,  with  the  font  slaves  they  had  given  me. 
They  thanked  me  again  and  again.  Ranpano  forbade  Boulay 
€vcr  to  return,  and  so  they  went  back  to  Cape  Lopez. 

I  found  myself,  aflcr  some  weeks,  not  only  entirely  recovered 
fionx  the  effects  of  the  ai^enic,  but  also  cured  of  a  fever  which  had 
long  beset  me.  I  have  mentioned,  m  another  place,  that,  where 
quinin^^  has  ceased  to  affect  the  traveler  in  Africa,  small  doses  of 
arsenic  are  sometimes  administered,  and  with  good  effect,  in  fever 
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Toward  the  close  of  January,  1858,  when  I  was  thinking  of 
King  Quengueza  and  of  my  approaching  visit  to  hini,  ilm  old  fel- 
low sent  down  his  cldeaL  sou  lu  me  with  a  iut  of  ebony,  and  Ll- 
youngest  sun,  a  boy  of  ten,  who  was  to  be  left  with  me.  Quen- 
gueza sent  word  that  I  must  come  soon ;  that  I  should  have  his 
escort  to  go  to  the  far  interior,  an<l  that  he  was  ready  to  cut  ebo- 
ny for  me.  Meantime,  lest  I  should  bo  afraid  to  trust  myself  in 
his  hands,  he  sent  his  young  son,  who  was  to  remain  in  Ban- 
pano^s  hands  as  hostage  for  mj  safety.   "  You  see,"  he  seat  word^ 

I  am  not  a&aid  of  yoa.  Toa  may  trust  me." 

This  mesBage  determined  me  to  gat  ready  at  ODce  to  my  tap* 
I  packed  my  goods  and  pat  my  botise  in  order,  and  at  last  eaUed 
tc^^eUier  the  people  of  Biagano  for  a  serious  talk.  I  knew  ibef 
were  opposed  to  my  taking  trade-goods  to  the  interior,  bat  I  could 
not  go  without  I  therefore  told  them  that  I  not  only  now  ms, 
but  intended  to  remain  Iheir  white  man ;  that  I  took  goods  only 
to  pay  my  way,  and  that  my  explorations  would  help  their  trade, 
while  I  only  wanted  to  hunt.  At  the  same  time,  I  told  them  if 
they  did  not  help  me  with  canoes  I  should  leave  them  and  never 
come  back.  The  j  were  glad  to  let  me  go  where  I  wished,  and  to 
help  me  as  far  as  I  needed  help. 

Next  day  I  had  a  more  formal  ceremony  still.  In  my  houses 
remained  about  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  ebony  and  goods, 
together  with  ivory,  all  my  specimens  not  sent  to  America,  and 
TariooB  other  things  of  value.  These  were  to  remain,  and  I 
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liad  to  trust  to  the  honor  of  a  parcel  of  black  fellows  for  their 
safety. 

Accordingly,  I  took  lianpano  and  some  of  his  head-men  all 
over  the  premiaesi  showed  them  every  thing  I  had  which  was  to 
remain ;  then  said,  "  Give  me  a  man  to  keep  all  safe,  that  I,  who 
am  your  white  mtaif  may  lose  nothing/' 

They  gave  me  at  once  old  Binkimongami,  the  king's  brother, 
to  -whom  I  promised  good  pay  if  my  things  were  kept  safe. 

Then  I  cGstribnted  tobacco  to  all  the  people;  and  next  morn- 
ing (Febraazj  26th)  we  set  off  for  Goombi,  Qoengaesa's  phuse. 

I  had  to  take  my  big  boat,  because  no  canoe  would  hold  all  the 
goods,  powder  and  shot,  guns  and  provisions  I  took  along.  I  had 
26  guns,  150  pounds  of  lead,  200  pounds  of  coarse  trade-powder, 
80  pounds  line  powder  for  myself,  about  10,000  yards  of  cotton 
doiii,  400  pounds  beads,  and  quantities  of  iron  and  brass  pots, 
kettles,  and  pans;  caps,  coats,  shirts,  loukiiig-glasscs,  firc-steels, 
flints,  knives,  plates,  glasses,  spoons,  hats,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  an  Af- 
rican traders  outfit.  For  this  I  hoped  to  get  not  only  friendly 
treatment,  but  ebony,  ivory,  and  wax,  and  perhaps  India-rubber. 
But  all  that  was  only  by  the  way.  Gorillas  were  my  chief  object, 
and  the  exploration  of  the  £&r  interior.  Quengoeza  had  pronuuaed 
me  safe  conduct  to  points  very  f&r  back  toward  the  unknown 
centre  of  the  continent.  And  as  I  was  the  tot  white  man  to 
venture  up  in  this  diiectbn^  bo  I  waa  audous  to  gel  aa  &r  as 
possible. 

We  were  fiftsen,  in  all,  in  mj  boat  Another  canoe,  with  other 
fifteen  men,  followed  us.  In  my  own  boat,  Jombuai,  a  fellow 

from  my  own  town,  and  who  had  married  some  wives  up  the 
Rembo,  was  the  head-man ;  Queiigucza's  little  boy  was  along  too, 
and  also  tlic  bnive  little  Makondai,  whom  I  had  at  first  determined 
to  leave  behind,  as  bcin  ^;  too  small  to  stand  the  fatigues  of  such  a 
journey.  The  littic  fellow  entreated  so  to  be  taken  ^dong,  that  I 
at  last  consented.  He  behaved  like  a  trump,  and  I  had  no  occa- 
sion to  regret  my  confidence  in  him. 

We  started  on  the  morning  of  February  26th,  1858.  When 
we  had  got  a  few  miles  up  river  the  slaves  <^  Jombuai  came  down 
to  bid  him  good-by,  and  brought  him  quite  a  quantity  of  plant- 
ains—a  welcome  aoceflsion  to  our  provision-list  A  few  miles  up 
and  we  were  dear  of  the  mangroves,  and  the  river  began  to 
widen,  and  its  ahoiee  became  boiutifhl.  iine  palma  lined  the 
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banks,  and  seemed  even  to  guard  tbem  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  full  river,  which  ran  along  quite  level  with  ius  bank?. 

We  pulled  nearly  all  night,  and  by  noon  of  the  next  day  reach- 
ed Monwd  Island,  thirty-live  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
but  only  about  tea  miles  from  the  sea,  as  the  reader  will  see  bj 
the  map.   Here  we  took  a  rest,  the  heat  being  excessive. 

A  little  above  Monw^  the  Femaud  Yaz  becomes  much  nu- 
lower.  It  then  takes  an  easterly  direction ;  and  from  this  point 
upward  it  is  known  to  the  natives  as  Bembo,  which  means  ''Tlie 
Biver.**  At  Quajombi  several  small  islands  divide  the  rim 
temporarily  into  different  channels^  withont^  however,  aerioiidy 
obstaructing  the  navigation. 

The  land  which  divides  the  river  into  three  here  we  foood  ta 
be  mere  mud-banks,  half  overflowed,  and  covered  with  reeds. 
When  we  got  into  the  maia  stream  I  found  ii  suddenly  narrow- 
er, but  a  full  rushing  tide,  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  from  foiii 
to  five  fothoms  in  depth  all  along,  with  no  shallows  or  other  im- 
pediments to  navigation. 

On  the  2.^th  we  passed  r.ninorous  towns,  my  men  sLoiitiii?. 
singing,  and  firing  guns  at  every  inhabited  place,  and  the  people 
gazing  at  us  from  shore  in  great  wonder.  In  the  afternoon  I 
went  ashore  at  the  village  of  "  Charley,"  a  quanelsome  fellow, 
who  had  become  known  to  white  traders  some  years  before  by 
seizing  and  imprisoning  a  whole  canoe<load  of  negroes  who  bad 
been  sent  up  on  a  trading  expedition.  He  put  them  into  a  very 
unoomibrtable  kind  of  stocks,  called  ntdw^^  which  consists  of  a 
heavy  billet  of  wood  in  which  the  feet  are  stuck,  and  a  lighter 
billet  into  whioh  the  hands  are  secured.  Thus  the  man  is  help- 
less both  against  m^  and  against  musquitoes  and  fliea  And 
here  the  poor  fellows  were  kept  till  the  trader,  who  was  wailiqg 
in  a  ship,  sent  up  a  ransom  for  them. 

The  two  ehiefs  treated  me  very  well,  and  said  they  felt  friendij 
toward  me,  as  indeed  they  sliowed  by  killing-  in  my  honor  the 
fatted  calf  (it  was  a  goat),  and  sending  besitlt  s  some  cliicken^ 
and  plantains.  They  were  much  alarmed  at  the  charmed  pistol 
(one  of  Colt's  revolvers)  which  I  fired  off  to  show  them  how  many 
of  them  I  could  kill  without  stopping;  and  I  owe  my  safety,  in 
fact,  to  Mr.  Colt,  whose  wares  have  a  great  reputation  wherever  I 
have  been  in  Africa. 

We  slept  all  day,  and  toward  sunset  set  out  up  river  agBin*  ^ 
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made  the  meii  pull  all  night,  giving  them  tobacco  to  keep  them 
awake.  They  smoked,  sung  their  most  exciting  songs,  and,  when- 
ever we  passed  a  town,  tired  off  guns ;  being  determined,  so  they 
said,  to  let  all  the  ooontiy  ioiow  that  their  white  nuui  was  aaoemd- 
ing  the  Eembo. 

About  one  o'clock  the  next  day  (the  29th)  we  came  to  Goumbi, 
the  leadenoe  of  King  Qnengaeza.  Here  we  were  received  in  a 
most  triumphaat  manner.  I  oonld  not  make  myself  heard  fbr 
abofQlB  and  the  firing  of  gnna  The  whole  population  of  Gonmbi 
crowded  down  to  tiie  shore  to  see  me ;  and  I  was  led  np  in  pro- 
cession to  an  immense  covered  space,  capable  of  hdding  at  least  a 
ihoosand  people,  and  smroonded  by  seats.  These  were  quickly 
filled  up  by  the  people,  among  whom  I  presently  found  there  were 
strangers  from  various  parts  of  the  interior,  drawn  thither  by  the 
news  that  I  was  coming  up  to  Goumbi,  and  now  gazing  at  me,  and 
especially  at  my  hair,  with  the  greatest  wonder  in  their  counte- 
nances, 

A  large  high  seat  was  appointed  for  me,  and  another  close  to 
it  was  for  Quengueza,  who  presently  arrivedi  and,  with  a  &oe 
beaming  with  joy,  shook  hands  with  me. 

He  is  an  old,  white- wooled  negro,  yeiy  taD,  spare,  and  of  a  se- 
vere countenance,  betokening  great  eneigjr  and  courage,  which  he 
has,  and  for  which  he  is  celebrated  all  over  this  country.  He  is 
a  Tcxy  remarkable  man,  for  lus  opportonities;  and  has  more  nat* 
nral  intelligenoe  than  any  other  negro  I  met  in  Afiioa.  He  made 
haste  to  explain  to  me  that  he  was  in  mourning  for  his  brother, 
who  had  died  two  years  ago,  and  could  not,  iheiefore^  dress  fine- 
ly. He  bad  on  a  finely-knit  black  cap,  and  a  cloth  of  black  also, 
both  of  Ashira  make,  and  reall}^  bcautiiiil ;  no  shirt — which  ar- 
ticle is  not  allowed  to  mourners — and  an  American  coat  too  small 
fbr  him. 

When  hp  was  done  welcoming  me,  T  called  his  little  son,  Akoon- 
trn,  whom  he  had  sent  me  as  a  hof;tnn"e,  and  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  my  canoe.  When  he  cama forward,  I  said  to  the  king,  in  a 
loud  voice,  that  the  people  might  hear,  You  sent  your  son  to  me 
to  keep,  so  that  I  might  feel  safe  to  come  to  you.  I  am  not 
afiraid.  I  like  you,  and  can  trust  you.  I  believe  you  will  treat 
me  and  mj  men  rightly ;  and  therefore  I  have  brought  jour  lit- 
tle son  back  to  you.  I  do  not  want  him  for  safety." 

At  this  there  was  tremendous  shoutmg,  and  all  tiie  people  seem* 
ed  overjoyed. 
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Then  I  reminded  the  king  of  his  promise  to  let  me  go  mto  the 
interior,  and  to  help  me.  The  king  and  the  people  shouted  ap- 
proval. Then  I  said  I  had  come  to  benefit  them.  I  bad  brought 
goods,  and  would  buy  their  ebony  and  ivory,  as  much  as  thej 
would  get  At  this  announcement  the  shouts  and  rejoicingB  gmr 
boundless  and  obstrepeioua  X  had  touched-^as  X  expected* 
their  most  vital  nerve. 

The  king  then  rose  to  reply.  There  was  immediately  a  deid 
silenee— for  Quengueza  is  honored  by  his  people.  He  first  gave 
me  a  large  house^  which  he  pointed  out  to  me.  It  had  a  yeranda 
with  s^ts  in  firont   Then  he  turned  to  the  people,  and  said: 

This  is  my  niangani  (white  man).  He  has  come  firom  a  fiur 
country  to  see  me.  I  went  down  to  beg  him  to  come  up  to  me. 
Now  he  has  come.  Let  no  one  do  any  haim  to  his  2)eople.  iror 
him,  I  need  not  apeak.  Give  food  to  his  people.  Treat  them 
well.  Do  not  steal  any  thing.  A  big  palaver  would  come  on 
you." 

Then  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Ashira  and  Bakalai,  who 
were  present,  saying,  "  Beware !  Do  not  steal  my  white  man, for, 
if  you  should  make  the  attempt,  I  would  sell  you  all." 

This  closed  the  ceremonies.  I  was  permitted  to  go  to  my  house ; 
and  the  people  were  ordered  to  go  down  and  unload  my  boal^  and 
bring  my  things  up  to  the  house. 

Goumbi  is  ninety-five  miles  from  the  month  of  the  riv^.  It 
ihe  last  town  of  the  Camma;  aivi  is  important  because  it  com- 
mands the  whole  of  the  up  river,  so  ilur  as  the  natives  are  con- 
cerned, by  an  hereditary  right  The  Abouya  fiunily,  who  reside 
in  Goumbi,  and  of  whom  Quengueza  is  the  chief,  daim,  and  am 
allowed  to  have,  the  sole  right  of  trading  up  river.  Sometimes 
they  allow  a  few  down-river  Camma  who  have  wives  in  GoumW 
to  go  up  and  cut  ebony ;  but  even  this  privilege  is  sparingly 
granted,  and  for  all  intents  and  purposes  Quengueza  has  a  mo- 
nopoly of  all  the  commerce  with  the  rich  country  beyond,  and 
really  considers  the  people  who  live  above  him  as  his  vassals. 

It  is  very  singular  that  among  all  these  people  descent  and  in- 
heritance are  taken  from  the  mother.  The  son  of  a  Camma  man 
by  a  woman  of  another  tribe  or  nation  is  not  counted  a  Camma; 
and,  to  narrow  it  down  to  families,  to  be  a  true  Abouya  (cituea 
of  Goumbi),  it  is  necessary  to  be  bom  of  an  Abouya  mother.  If 
only  the  &ther  were  Abouya,  the  children  would  be  considered 
half-breeds. 
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Up  to  Goumbi  there  is  safe  navigation  for  little  stearaera  in 
almost  every  montii  of  the  year,  and  with  light^raugLt  steameiB 
at  any  time.  The  riyer  is  deep  and  nanow,  and  the  banks  steep 
all  tbe  way  np.  About  fifleen  miles  above  Quayombi  the  cur^ 
xent  beoomes  stronger.  Here  the  hills  come  down  to  the  river, 
xeoeding,  however,  above.  The  oountiy  seemed  fertile  and  pro* 
ctuctive ;  and  the  nomber  of  villages  we  passed  on  our  way  ar- 
gues w^  for  its  fertility. 

On  the  1st  of  March  I  received  a  visit  from  one  Igoumba,  a 
cliief  of  the  Ashiras,  an  interior  people.  He  bud  ilcd  lium  kis 
liome  because  lie  IiuJ  been  accus(M.l  of  pruetieins.';  t^orcery.  Also 
several  Bakalai  cliieis  came  to  see  me,  and  asked  me  to  visit  their 
country. 

Quengucza  was  all  this  time  perfectly  happy.  He  danced,  and 
sung,  and  made  jokes,  and  altogetlier  was  as  jolly  as  though  all 
his  wishes  and  desires  had  been  gratiiied  at  once.  He  gave  me 
back  bis  little  boy,  Akoonga,  to  stay  with  me;  and  as  Makon- 
dai  is  already  my  steward,  the  yoxmg  prince  has  been  appointed  . 
to  wssh  my  dishes.  I  gave  Quengueza  his  present  of  fifty  yards 
of  cloth,  a  gun,  a  neptune,  and  some  beads,  etc.  He  was  greatly 
pleased,  and  promised  again  that  I  shoold  go  into  the  interior  as 
&r  as  he  had  authority  and  inflnenoe.  He  is  an  nnusually  sens- 
ible negro,  and  sees  how  my  explorations  may  be  of  great  benefit 
to  bim  so  long  as  he  holds  the  key  of  the  conntry. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  curiously  snperstitions.  For  a  year  he  had 
not  passed  down  a  street  which  leads  most  directly  to  the  water, 
but  had  gone  always  a  roundabout  way.  This,  because  when  ho 
caine  to  the  throne  this  street  was  pronounced  to-be  bewitched  by 
an  enemy  of  his ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  if  he  passed  by  it  he 
would  surely  die.  S^^voral  times  eftbrts  had  been  made  by  dis- 
tinguished doctora  to  drive  away  the  witch  which  there  lay  in 
wait ;  but  the  king,  though  he  believed  in  sorcery,  did  not  have 
much  faith  in  the  exercisers  or  doctors. 

A  last  attempt  to  drive  off  the  aniemba  or  witch  was  made 
on  the  night  of  March  2d-Sd.  A  &mons  doctor  fiom  the  £u>off 
Bakalai  oountiy  bad  been  brought  down  to  perform  this  act 
His  name  was  Aquailai.  The  people  gathered  in  great  numbers 
under  the  unmense  hangar  or  covered  space  in  which  I  bad  been 
leoeived,  tmd  there  lit  fires^  around  which  they  sat  The  space 
Uius  covered  was  (5ne  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  forty  wide, 
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mid  roofed  with  bamboo  and  leaves.  About  ten  o'clock,  when  i: 
was  pitch  dark,  the  doctor  commenced  operations  by  singing  mim 
boasting  songs,  recounting  his  power  over  witches.  This  was  the 
signal  for  all  the  people  to  gather  into  their  houses  and  about 
their  fires  under  the  hangar.  So  much  haste  did  thej  make,  that 
two  women,  Ruling  to  get  home,  and  a&aid  to  go  fiurdier  tfazoai^ 
the  streets,  took  refuge  in  mj  house. 

Next  all  the  fires  were  csiefully  eztrngolshed,  all  the  lights  put 
out;  and  in  about  an  hour  more  not  a  light  of  any  kind  was  ia 
the  whole  town  except  mine.  I  gave  notice  that  white  men  were 
exempted  fiom  the  rules  made  in  such  cases^  and  this  was  allowed. 
The  most  pitchy  darkness  and  the  most  complete  silence  reigned 
every  where.  No  voice  could  be  heard,  even  in  a  whisper,  among 
the  several  thousand  people  gathered  in  the  gloom. 

At  last  the  curious  silence  was  broken  by  the  doctor,  who, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  bouiiu  some  lond  babbling 
which  I  could  not  make  out  the  metoiing  of.  From  lim^:  h)  time 
the  people  answered  him  in  chorus.  This  went  on  for  an  hour, 
and  was  really  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  I  ever  took  part  in.  I 
could  see  nothing  but  the  faces  of  the  two  women  in  my  house, 
who  were  badly  frightened,  poor  things,  as,  in  &ct)  all  the  people 
were.  The  hollow  voice  of  the  witohndoctor  resounded  curiously 
through  the  silence ;  and  when  the  answer  of  many  mingled  voioeB 
came  through  the  darkness,  it  really  assumed  the  air  of  a  senoiu^ 
old-fashioned  incantation  scene. 

At  last,  j  ust  at  midnight,  I  heard  the  doctor  approach.  He  had 
hells  girded  about  him,  which  he  jingled  as  he  walked.  He  went 
separately  to  every  family  in  the  town,  and  asked  if  to  them  be- 
longed  the  witch  which  obstructed  the  king's  highway.  Of 
course  all  answered  no.  Then  he  began  tu  run  up  and  down  the 
bewitched  street,  calling  out  loudly  for  the  witch  to  go  off.  Pres- 
ently he  came  back  and  announced  that  he  could  no  longer  see 
the  aniamba,  and  that  doubtless  she  had  gone  never  to  come  bacL 
At  tliis  all  the  people  rushed  out  and  shouted,  "Go  awayl  gO 
away !  and  never  come  back  to  hurt  our  king  T' 

Then  fires  were  lit,  and  we  all  sat  down  to  eat  This  done^  all 
the  fires  were  once  more  extinguished,  and  all  the  people  suog 
wild  songs  until  four  o'clock.   Then  the  fires  were  again  lit 

At  sunrise  the  whole  population  gathered  to  aooompany  their 
king  down  the  dreaded  street  to  the  water. 
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Quengueza,  I  know,  waa  bxave  as  a  hunter  and  as  a  warrior. 
He  waa  also  intelligent  in  many  things  where  his  people  were 
very  Btapid.  But  the  poor  old  king  was  now  horribly  afraid. 
He  was  aasoied  that  the  witch  was  gone ;  but  he  evidently  thought 
himself  walking  to  almost  oertain  death.  He  would  have  refused 
to  go  if  it  had  been  possible.  He  hesitated,  but  at  last  determined 
to  &ce  his  &te,  and  walked  manfully  down  to  the  river  and  back 
amid  the  plaudits  of  his  loyal  subjects. 

By  the  6th  matters  began  to  be  put  in  train  for  some  hunting 
expeditions.  Food  was  scarce  in  town  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  iilraiigers  present ;  but  the  king's  thirty  wives — lie  has 
only  this  moderate  number — bring  food  for  mc  and  my  men  ev- 
ery day.  Quengueza  has  given  me  Eria,  his  favorite  hunter  and 
slave,  for  a  guide  in  the  bush.  This  Etia  is  a  fine-looking  old 
man,  belonging  far  in  the  interior,  whenee  the  king  bought  him 
many  years  ago.  He  lives  now  on  a  little  plantation  outside  of 
town,  where  he  has  a  neat  house  and  a  nice  old  wife^  who  always 
treated  me  in  a  kind  motherly  way.  Etia's  business  is  to  supply 
the  royal  larder  with  '^bush-meat;"  and  he  hunts  almost  every 
week  for  this  puipose. 

Also^  Quengueza  gave  me  Mombon,  his  oveiseer,  chamberlain, 
steward,  man  of  business— factotum ;  the  man  whose  place  it 
was  to  take  care  of  tiie  king's  private  affidrs,  set  his  slaves  to 
work,  oversee  his  plantations,  and  who  had  the  care  of  the  keys 
of  the  royal  houses.  Mombon  was  to  see  that  I  was  made  com* 
fortable  in  town. 

A  man's  wealth  is  reckoned  here,  first  by  the  number  of  slaves 
he  owns,  next  by  the  number  of  wives,  and  then  by  the  nuniber 
of  chests.  Chests  are  used  to  secure  goods  in.  Therefore  chests 
have  come  to  be  the  synonym  here  for  property  of  this  kmd,  as 
banks  signify  money  with  us.  Now  chests,  to  be  secure,  must 
have  locks,  and  therefore  locks  of  American  make  are  in  great 
demand  all  over  this  country.  Native  looks  are  not  very  secure. 
But  as  locks  secure  chests,  so  keys  are  worn  in  great  numbers  as 
the  outward  symbol  of  ownership  in  locks,  and  cheats,  and  prop- 
erty. And  I  found  shams  even  in  Goumbi,  for  several  of  mj 
Gamma  friends  had  a  great  array  of  chests,  most  of  which  were 
empty ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  mode  to  collect  as  many  boxes  as  you 
can,  no  matter  if  you  have  nothing  to  put  in  ihem. 
Some  of  their  houses  have  locks  also.  But  to  have  a  lock  you 
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must  have  a  door;  and  though  this  door  is  l)iit  a  very  nari-ow, 
shabby  aftair,  a  whole  great  tree  must  be  whittled  down  with  their 
rude  axes  to  make  the  board  which  >ha!l  answer  for  a  di>:»r. 
Therefore  doois  are  a  luxury  in  Goumbi,  a^}  indeed  al£o  on  the 
coast. 

On  Sunday,  the  7tb,  I  rested,  and  had  a  talk  with  the  people,  try- 
ing to  explain  to  them  something  about  the  one  true  God,  and  the 
absurdity  of  their  superstitions.  They  have  always  one  answer  to 
every  thing  a  white  man  says  against  their  customs,  and  this  was 
brought  forward  this  day,  as  usuaL  An  old  man  said,  '*  You 
white,  we  are  black.  The  God  who  made  you  did  not  make  tul 
You  are  one  Idnd  of  people,  we  are  another.  You  are  mbuiii 
(spirits),  and  do  not  need  all  the  fetiches  and  idols  that  we  have. 
We  are  poor  people,  and  need  them.  Chxi  gave  you  Ihe  good 
things.    To  us  he  has  not  given  any  thing." 

It  is  difficult  to  meet  this  point  of  ditVerence  of  race,  which  is 
asserted  in  all  good  faith  by  every  honest  negro  you  meet  in  Af- 
rica. You  can  not  convince  tliem  that  they  and  we  are  all  men 
and  brethren.  And  till  you  do  this,  they  remain  strong  in  their 
superstitions. 

On  the  8th  we  started  out  for  a  two  days'  hunt.  Etia  and 
Gambo,  the  latter  a  son  of  Igoumba,  an  Aehira  chief,  and  a  noted 
hunter,  and  a  few  others,  with  myself,  made  up  tlie  party.  We 
set  out  from  Etia's  liouse,  where  the  old  fellow  had  skulls  of  ele- 
phants, hippopotami,  leopards^  and  gorillas  ranged  around  as  tto* 
phies  of  his  prowess.  Gambo  was  an  ill-looking  fellow,  by  rear 
son  of  being  much  pitted  with  the  small-poz ;  but  be  had  fievy 
eyes,  good  courage,  and  a  kind  heart,  as  I  disoovered. 

I  was  amused  at  a  remark  Quengueza  made,  as  we  8ta|ted  fnm 
the  town  together.  "  See,"  said  he,  to  some  people,  "  how  hunt- 
era  love  each  other.  No  matter  if  they  come  from  different  na- 
tions, and  arc  different  people.  See  how  my  wiutc  man  luves 
these  black  hunters." 

We  had  been  going  through  the  woods  about  three  hours,  when 
at  last  we  came  upon  fresh  gorilla-tracks.  Etia  now  set  out  for 
himself,  wlnlr  Grambo  and  I  walked  silently  in  another  direction. 
The  gorilla  is  so  difficult  of  approach  that  we  had  literally  to 
creep  through  the  thick  woods  when  in  their  vicinity.  The  dead 
silence  and  the  tediousness  of  the  approach,  together  with  the  fiiet 
that  the  kunter  can  not  expect  to  see  his  enemy  till  he  is  dose 
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upon  hira,  while  even  then  the  gloom  of  the  forest  makes  him 
but  dimly  visible — all  this  makes  the  hunt  of  this  animal  most 
trying  to  the  nenres.  For  it  is  in  the  hunter's  mind  that  if 
hib  miflses — if  his  bullet  does  not  speed  to  the  most  fatal  point, 
the  "wounded  and  infuziated  animal  will  make  short  work  of  his 
opponent 

AlS  we  crept  silently  along,  snddenlj  the  woods  resonnded  with 
the  leport  of  a  gun.  We  sped  at  once  toward  the  quarter  whence 
the  report  came,  and  there  found  old  Etia  sitting  complacently 
upon  the  dead  body  of  the  largest  female  gorilla  I  ever  saw.  He 
had  hit  her  &tally  with  his  firat  ball.   The  total  height  of  the  an- 
imal was  4  feet  7  inches ;  ^length  of  the  hand,  7^  inches ;  length  of 
the  foot  from  the  hair  comprising  the  heel,  8^  inches;  round  of 
hand  above  the  thumb,      inches ;  do.  do.  under  the  thumb,  9 
inches.    Length  of  Oie  fingers  {hands):  thumb,  1§  inches;  first  fin- 
ger, 4  inches;  riecoud  do., 4^  inches;  third  do.,  3J  inches;  fourth 
do.,  8^  inches.     Circumjerencc  of  the  fingers  {hands):  thumb,  2J 
inches;  llrst  fmgcr,  3^  inches;  second  do.,  4  inches;  third  do.,  8^ 
inches;  fourth  do.,  3  inches.    Circnmfi'rcnce  of  the  toes:  thumb,  3i 
inches ;  first  finger,  2}  inches;  second  do^  2jt  inches;  third  d6.,  2^ 
inches ;  fourth  do.,  1}  inchea  This  was  a  huge  animal  fat  a  fe- 
male, for  these  are  always  much  smaller  than  the  males. 

The  next  morning  I  heard  a  great  commotion  on  the  planta* 
tion,  and  learned  that  an  old  doctG^r,  named  Olanga-Condo,  was  to 
drink  the  mboundon.  This  is  an  intoxicating  poison,  which  is 
believed  by  these  people  to  confer  on  the  drinker,  if  it  ifk)  not  kill 
him,  the  power  of  divination.  It  is  much  used  in  all  this  part  of 
the  country  to  try  persons  accused  of  witchcraft.  A  poor  fellow 
is  supposed  to  have  bewitched  his  neighbor,  or  the  king,  and  he 
is  forced  to  drink  mboundou  to  establish  his  innocence.  If  the 
man  dies  he  is  declared  a  witch.  If  he  survives  he  is  innocent. 
This  ordeal  is  much  dreaded  by  the  negroes,  who  often  run  away 
from  home  and  stay  away  all  their  lives  rather  than  submit  to 
it.  The  doctors  have  the  reputation  of  being  unharmed  by  the 
mboundou;  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  Olanga  drank  it  with- 
out serious  consequences.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  deadly  and  speedy  - 
poison.  I  have  seen  it  administered,  and  have  seen  the  poor 
drinker  &11  down  dead,  with  blood  gushing  from  his  mouth,  eyes, 
and  nose  in  five  minutes  after  taking  the  dosa  I  was  told  by  a 
native  friend  that  sometimes,  when  the  mboundou-drinker  is  real- 
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ly  bated,  tbe  dose  is  strengtbened  secretly ;  and  tbis  was  the  case, 
I  suppose,  in  tbose  instances  wbere  I  saw  it  prove  fatal. 

Tbis  time  I  overlooked  tbe  wbole  operation.  Several  of  tbe 
natives  took  tbe  root  and  scraped  it  into  a  bowl.    To  tbis  a  pint 


MUOUMlOU  LEAP  (UALF  SIZE).* 


of  water  was  poured.  In  about  a  minute  fermentation  took  place. 
When  tbis  subsided,  Olanga  was  called  by  bis  friends.  The 
drinker  is  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  tbe  preparation  of  the 
mboundou,  but  he  may  send  two  friends  to  see  that  all  is  fair. 

When  Olanga  came,  be  emptied  tbe  bowl  at  a  draught  In 
about  five  minutes  the  poison  took  effect.  He  began  to  stagger 
about  His  eyes  were  injected.  His  limbs  twitched  convulsive- 
ly. His  speecb  grew  thick.  Then  bis  urine  passed  from  him  in- 
voluntarily several  times.  Tbis  is  considered  a  sign  that  the  poi- 
son will  not  be  fatal.    The  man's  wbole  behavior  now  was  that 

*  I  gave  to  Prof.  John  Torrey,  of  New  York,  some  of  the  leaves  and  root  of  thii 
remarkable  plant  for  chemical  analysis,  and  insert  here  the  note  in  which  he  commu* 
nicates  his  opinion  as  to  its  propertiea  and  chemical  affinities. 

"96  8L  M»rk'i  PUce,  New  York,  Nov.  ?7th.  im 
Mr  DEAR  Sir, — The  leaf  and  root  of  the  mboundou  which  yea  placed  in  my  hands 
for  examination  arc  insufficient  materials  for  determining  with  certainty  the  plant  to 
which  they  belong.  From  the  intensely  poisonous  quality  of  the  root,  and  the  symp- 
toms which  result  from  its  administration,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  actire 
principle  is  a  vegeto-alkali  belonging  to  the  Strychnine  gronp.  Under  a  powerfal 
glass,  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  crystalline  salt  in  the  bark.  The  taste  of 
the  infusion  is  extremely  bitter.  The  lifpieous  portion  of  the  bark  is  much  less  aciire, 
is  very  hard,  and,  from  the  numerous  annual  rings,  it  must  be  of  very  slow  growth. 

"The  mboundou  pretty  certainly  belongs  to  a  natural  order  that  contains  maoj 
venomous  plants  —  viz.,  the  LooANUCE/ii ;  and,  from  the  peculiar  vcining  of  tbe 
leaves,  it  is  probably  a  species  of  Strychnos,  belonging  to  that  section  of  tbe  genas 
which  includes  S.  nux  vomica.  Yours  truly,  Joux  Torbet. 

••Mr.  Paul  B.  Dd  Ciiaillu." 
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of  a.  drunken  man.  He  began  to  babble  wildly;  and  now  it  wOiS 
supposed  that  the  inspiration  was?  upon  him.  Immediately  they 
began  to  ai^k  him  whether  any  man  was  trying  to  bewitch  Queu- 
gueza.  This  question  was  reper\ted  several  times.  At  last  he  said, 
If e%  flome  one  was  tijing  to  bewitch  the  king.  Then  came  the 
query,  "  Who  ?"  But  by  this  time  the  poor. fellow  was  fortunate- 
ly hopelesslj  tipsy,  and  incapable  of  reasonable  apeech.  He  bab- 
bled some  UQinteUigible  javgon,  and  pvesentlj  the  palaver  was 
declared  over. 

While  he  was  being  qaestioned|  about  one  hundred  people  sat 
around  with  sticks  in  their  hands.  These  they  beat  regularly 
upon  the  ground,  and  sung  in  a  monotone^ 

*'  If  he  is  a  witch,  let  the  mboundou  kill  him. 

*'  If  he  is  not,  let  the  mboundou  go  out" 

The  whole  ceremony  lasted  about  half  an  hour ;  and  when  it 
was  over  the  people  di.s}>crsed,  and  Olanga,  who  had  by  that  time 
partially  recovered,  lay  down  to  sleep.  I  was  told  that  this  old 
Ohmga  could  drink  the  poison  in  very  considerable  quantities 
and  at  frequent  intervals,  with  no  other  ill  effect  than  this  intox- 
ication. This  gave  him,  of  course,  a  great  name  among  these 
superstitious  people. 

When  the  mboundou  ceremony  was  over  we  returned  to  Goum- 
bi  Next  day  (the  10th)  we  were  to  go  to  a  considerable  distance, 
to  a  spot  where  Etia  gave  me  hopes  we  should  catch  a  young  go- 
rilla alive^  perhaps.  This  I  was  most  anxious  of  all  to  da  I 
would  have  gone  through  any  hardships  and  peril  to  get  one 
large  enough  to  be  kept  alive. 

This  time  we  had  a  large  party :  Etia,  Gkimbo,  myself,  and  ten 
men,  each  armed  and  laden  with  provisions  for  a  couple  of  days. 
The  men  were  covered  with  fetiches  and  charms.  They  bad 
painted  their  faces  red,  and  had  cut  their  bands — this  bleeding  of 
the  hands  being  done  for  luck.  The  fellows  were  very  nearly 
naked — but  thm  is  their  usual  habit. 

As  for  me,  I  had  also  made  extra  preparations.  I  had  black- 
ened my  facG  and  hands  with  powdered  charcoal  and  oil,  and  my 
blue  drilling  shirt  and  trowsers  and  black  shoes  made  me  as  dark 
as  any  of  them.  My  revolver  hung  at  my  side,  with  ammunition- 
bag  and  brandy-flask.  My  rifle  lay  upon  my  shoulder.  All  this 
ezdted  the  adiotiiration  of  the  crowd  who  assembled  to  sea  us  go 
oat 
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Quengueza  was  greatly  delighted,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  kind 
\of  )t(anijani  {w'hiu^.  maii)  i.s  this/  lie  fears  notLiiig  ;  he  caici  ior 
neither  sun  nor  water;  he  luvcs  nothing  but  the  hunt." 

The  old  fellow  charged  the  peojile  to  take  great  care  of  his 
,  white  man,  and  to  defend  him  with  their  lives  if  need  bo. 

We  traveled  all  day,  and  about  sunset  came  to  a  little  ri\vr. 
Here  we  began  at  once  to  make  a  fire  and  leafy  shelters  fox'-  the 
night  Scarce  was  the  firewood  gathered,  and  we  safely  bestowed 
under  our  shelters,  than  a  storm  came  np,  which  lasted  half  an 
hour.  Then  all  was  clear  once  more.  We  cooked  plantains  and 
smoked  fish.  I  fried  a  piece  of  bam  for  myself;  and,  with  tobae- 
00  afterward,  we  were  as  jolly  as  oould  be.  Now  came  stories  of 
gorillas,  to  whicb  I  always  listened  with  great  interest.  The  lUh 
tives  of  the  whole  gorilla  region  bare  like  superstitions  about 
tliese  ferocious  beasts,  though  each  relater  speaks  from  different 
authority. 

"  I  remember,"  said  one,  "  my  father  told  me  he  once  went  out 
to  the  forest,  when  just  in  his  path  he  met  a  great  gorilla.  My 
father  bad  his  spear  in  bis  bands;  when  the  gorilla  saw  the  spear 
he  began  to  roar.  Then  my  father  was  terrified  and  dro])ped  his 
spear.  When  the  gorilla  saw  that  my  father  dropped  the  spear 
he  was  pleased.  He  looked  at  bini,  then  h'fi  him  and  went  iuvy 
the  thick  forest  Then  my  father  was  glad,  and  went  on  his 
way." 

Here  all  shouted  together,  "  Yes !  so  we  must  do  when  we  meet 
the  gorilla.    Drop  the  spear.   That  appeases  bim." 

Next  Gambo  spoke :  "  SevBral  dry  seasons  ago  a  mmi  suddeniy 
disappeared  from  my  village  after  an  angry  quairel.  Some  time 
after  an  Asbira  of  that  village  was  out  in  tbe  forest  He  met  a 
very  large  gorilla.  That  gorilla  was  tbe  man  wbo  bad  dis^ 
peaied.  He  bad  turned  into  a  gorilla.  He  jumped  on  tbe  poor 
Asbira,  and  bit  a  piece  out  of  his  arm.  Then  he  let  him  go. 
Then  tbe  man  came  baek,  with  bis  bleediiiir  arm.  He  told  me 
this.  I  hope  wc  shall  meet  no  sueli  man-gorilluji.  They  are  very 
wicked.    Wo  would  have  terrible  times." 

Chorus.   '  7\o,  we  siiuU  not  meet  such  wicked  gorillas." 

Then  one  of  tbe  men  spoke  up :  "  If  we  kill  a  gorilla  to-mor- 
row, I  should  like  to  have  a  piece  of  the  brain  for  my  fotich. 
Nothing  makes  a  man  so  brave  as  to  have  a  fetich  of  goriUAs 
brain.  This  gives  a  man  strong  heart" 
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Chorus  (of  those  wlio  remained  awake).  "  Yes  1  This  gives  a 
man  stioiig  heart !" 

Thus  ve  giudaally  dropped  off  asleep. 

TTcxt  morning  we  cleaned  and  reloaded  our  guns^  and  started 
off  to  the  hunting-ground.  There  is  a  particular  little  berry  of 
which  fhe  gorilla  is  veiy  f<nid,  and  where  this  is  found  in  abund- 
anoe  joa  are  sore  to  meet  the  animal.  We  had  gone  on  about 
an  hoar  when  we  heard  the  cry  of  a  young  gorilla  after  its  moth* 
er.  Etia  heard  it  tet^  and  at  onoe  pointed  oat  tiie  direction  in 
which  it  was. 

At  once  we  began  to  walk  with  greater  caution  than  before, 
aud  presently  Etia  and  Guuibo  crept  ahead,  as  they  were  expert 
with  the  net,  and  also  the  best  woodsmen.  I  unwillingly  remain- 
ed behind,  but  dared  not  go  with  them  lest  my  clumsier  move- 
ments should  betray  our  presence. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  heard  two  gnin?  fired.  Running  up 
we  found  the  mother-gorilla  shot,  but  her  little  one  had  escaped. 
They  had  not  been  able  to  catch  it 

The  poor  mother  lay  there  in  her  gore,  but  the  little  fellow  was 
off  in  the  woods;  so  we  concealed  ourselves  near  by  to  wait  for 
its  return.  Presently  it  came  up,  jumped  on  its  mother,  began 
sucking  at  her  breasts  and  fondling  her.  Then  Etia,  Gbunbo,  and 
I  rushed  upon  it  Though  evidently  less  than  two  years  old,  it 
proYed  yery  strong,  and  escaped  from  us.  But  wo  gave  chaie, 
and  in  a  &w  minutes  had  it  &st ;  not,  however,  before  one  of 
the  men  had  his  arm  severely  bitten  by  the  wicked  little  wretch. 

It  proved  to  be  a  young  female.  We  carried  it  back  to  the 
mother,  first  securing  it  with  some  stout  cords  and  sticks,  it  ran 
to  its  dead  mother,  and  in  a  touching  way  buried  its  head  in  her 
bosom,  and  seemed  really  to  feel  grief. 

We  determined  to  go  back  to  the  camp  for  the  day.  The 
mother  was  at  once  skinnt  tl,  nnd  I  took  skin  and  ske  leton,  while 
the  men  divided  the  meat  among  them.  The  little  one  was  then 
carried  along,  but  proved  very  troublesome^  making  savage  at- 
tempts to  bite  all  who  came  near  her. 

The  mother  gorilla  was  4  feet  4  inches  in  height.  The  little 
one  was  2  feet  1  inch  high.  I  lost  the  akin  of  the  old  one,  which 
was  spoiled  before  I  could  prepare  it 

The  little  one,  unhappily,  lived  but  ten  days  after  capture.  It 
pereistently  refhsed  to  eat  any  cooked  fi>od,  and  any  thing,  in  ftet^ 
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but  the  nuts  and  berries  which  they  eat  in  the  forest,  and  "which 
my  men  were  obliged  to  gatlier  daily  for  its  use.  It  vras  not  so 
ferocious  as  the  male  I  bad  before,  but  quite  treacherous  and 
quite  as  untamable.  It  permitted  no  one  to  approach  it  without 
making  offensive  demonstrations.  Its  eyes  seemed  some\vLat 
milder,  but  had  the  same  gloomy  and  treacherous  look ;  and  she 
had  the  same  way  as  my  other  intractable  captive  of  looking  you 
straight  in  the  eyes  when  she  was  meditating  an  attack.  I  re- 
marked  also  the  same  manoeaTre  piactioed  by  the  other  whea 
she  wished  to  seize  something-say  my  leg,  which,  by  reason  of 
her  chain,  she  could  not  reach  with  her  arm:  she  looked  me 
straight  in  the  &oe,  then  quiok  as  a  flash  threw  her  body  on  one 
leg  and  ann,  and  reached  out  with  the  other  leg.  SeTend  times 
I  had  narrow  escapes  of  a  grip  from  her  strong  great  to&  I 
thought  I  saw  sometimes  that  when  she  looked  at  me  it  was  as 
though  she  was  cross-eyed,  but  of  this  I  could  not  make  oertaiiL 
All  her  motions  were  remarkably  quick,  and  her  strength,  though 
so  small  and  young,  was  extraordinary. 

While  she  w;ls  alive  no  woman  who  was  enciente^  nor  the  hus- 
band of  such  woman,  dared  approach  her  cage.  They  believe 
firmly  that  should  the  husband  of  a  woman  with  child,  or  the 
woman  herself,  see  a  gorilla,  even  a  dead  one,  she  would  give 
birth  to  a  gorilla,  and  not  to  a  man  child.  This  soperatLtion  I 
have  noticed  among  other  tribes  too. 

When  we  returned  to  town  I  found  the  king  making  a  tre- 
mendous row  about  the  misconduct  of  a  piece  of  property  he  had 
inherited  from  his  deceased  brother.  I  have  already  e^nlaiiied 
that  in  this  country  the  children  do  not  inherit  When  a  man 
dies,  his  brothers,  if  he  has  any,  come  into  poBsessiOa  of  his  piop* 
erty.  If  there  are  no  broihersy  then  cousins^  undesi  and  only  in 
the  last  resort  children.  It  should  be  added  that  property  means 
chiefly  slayes  and  wives.  The  house  remains  to  the  widows  till 
the  mouming^time  is  oyer,  and  is  then  burned  down.  Plantatioiis 
are  not  property,  because  any  man  may  cultivate  any  piece  of 
land,  but  holds  only  during  use.  Guns  and  such  personal  prop- 
erty are  all  divided  immediately  after  death. 

Now  the  piece  of  property  which  had  caused  Quengueza's  ire 
was  the  favorite  wife  of  the  deceased  king.  The  mourning-time 
was  nearly  over,  and  Quongneza  had  announced  that  the  royal 
widows  should  be  divided  among  his  male  relativee— cousins--rhe 
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reaeTving  to  himadf  only  one  or  two  of  the  best-looking*  Kow 
the  royal  &noy  liad  been  set  particularly  upon  thie  one  in  ques- ' 
tion,  and  she,  with  feminine  peryeraeneas^  had  been  caaght  in 
an  intrigtte  with  a  common— but  very  good-looking— -fellow  of  the 
town.  Quengueza  was  highly  enraged.  He  swore  he  would  not 
take  a  single  one  of  his  brother's  widows.  lie  swore  revenge  oa 
the  fellow  who  had  so  di^^placed  him.  The  people  were  very 
much  distressed.  They  came  in  a  body  and  begged  him  to  take 
at  least  two  of  his  brother's  wives.  The  town  was  agitated  the 
whole  day  upon  the  important  question;  and  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  at  sunset  that  Quengueza  had  at  lai^t  thought  it  best  to  ao» 
cede  to  the  wishes  of  his  people.    So  that  fuss  was  over. 

The  poor  fellow  who  caused  such  a  popular  commotion  sent 
alaTes  to  his  majesty  as  a  peace-offering.  But  bis  mi^esly  grand* 
ly  aent  them  back^  and  with  them  word  that  he  would  reoei^e 
nothing  firom  one  who  had  so  injured  him* 

For  aerend  days  I  hunted  the  woods  near  Goumbi,  shooting 
chiefly  birds.  I  find  the  birds  and  also  the  quadrupeds  of  this 
region  vezy  much  the  same  as  in  the  Cape  Lopez  interior.  The 
soil  appears  rich,  and  thick  forests  prevail  hereabouts.  Ebony  is 
cut  a  litde  &rther  up  the  river.  India^bber  vines  I  have  not 
seen  in  such  plenty  here.  Elephants  are  abundant  some  twenty 
miles  off.  But  ebony  is  iik.e  to  be  the  chief  produce  of  the  vicin- 
ity of  Goumbi. 

On  the  18th  of  March  I  asked  Quengueza  to  expedite  me  to 
the  interior.  The  Bakalai  and  ^Vskira  chiefs  had  both  asked  me 
to  com.e  to  their  country,  assuring  me  good  hnnts  aad  kind  treat- 
ment. Quengueza  spoke  of  more  presents,  as  a  way  of  enhancing 
his  importance  among  the  neighboring  tribes.  I  gave  him  some 
things,  and  "  trusted"  him  with  |200  worth  of  goods,  for  which  he 
is  to  give  me  ebony  when  I  return  fiom  the  interior.  I  also  trust- 
ed four  of  the  chirf  men  of  the  town.  At  this  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  eztravaganily  delighted,  £>r  this  gave  them  all  profitable 
employment  at  cuttmg  ebony. 

At  lasti  on  the  22d,  we  got  off  fi)r  up  the  river.  Quengueza  and 
I  with  my  baggage  were  in  a  large  canoe,  which  had  twenty-two 
paddlers.  The  Ashira  and  Bakalai  chie&  followed  in  other  ca- 
noes, and  to  them  followed  several  Goumbi  canoes.  It  was  in- 
tensely hot.  Even  the  negroes  suffered;  and,  though  I  had  a 
thick  umbrella  over  my  head  and  sat  quite  still,  I  had  frequently 
to  bathe  my  head,  for  I  feared  a  sun-stroke. 
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The  nver  is  nanow  but  quite  deep  above  Gounbi,  and  the  cur- 
rent is  much  stronger  than  below.  It  isi  in  fact,  now  a  real  and 
live  liveTi  flowing  in  a  deep  channel  between  high  lands  and  hills. 
Here  I  £uicy  the  dry  season  does  not  diminish  it  so  mnch  but 
what  steamers  may  always  safely  navigate, 

£veiy  body  complauied  but  my  little  MakondaL  The  Uttk 
rascal  had  a  pride  ui  all  he  enduied  in  my  company.  He  is  the 
most  spirited  little  negro  I  ever  saw,  a  leal  litde  heiro ;  and  X  am 
glad  I  took  him  along,  though  it  was  hard  for  him  sometinies. 

The  first  town  wc  stopped  at  was  Akaka,  the  first  of  the  Baka- 
lai  towns,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Goumbi.  From  here  I  couJd 
see  the  high  mountains  of  the  far  interior.  They  rose  blue  against 
the  sky  to  the  E.N.E. ;  and  I  should  think  the  nearest  hills  couid 
not  have  been  more  than  thirty-five  miles  away  on  an  air-line. 
The  high  blue  peaks  were  much  farther  off.  of  course.  But  the^v 
farthest  peaks  I  hoped  yet  to  reach,  there  to  plant  the  Americaa 
flag  where  no  white  man  had  stood  before. 

A  little  before  we  got  to  Akaka  we  came  to  a  holy  place  on  the 
river,  called  Evendja-Quengouai.  Here  all  hands  got  oat  of  the 
canoes  to  dance.  It  is  the  role  that  all  who  have  not  passed  iip 
the  river  before  shall  sing  a  song  of  praise  to  the  god  of  the  plaoe, 
and  pluck  a  branch  from  a  tree  whieh  mnst  be  set  in  the  mod 
near  the  shore*  This  is  for  look.  Poor  Makondai  was  hnnied 
off  to  take  his  share  in  the  devotions  before  I  knew  what  was  ^ 
ing  to  be  done.  I  also  was  invited,  but  told  Qaengaeaa  that  there 
was  but  one  God,  to  whom  I  trusted  all  of  us. 

**Yei,"'  said  he,  "that  is  good  for  you.    But  wu  must  have 
many.    AVe  are  poor.    We  are  not  like  you  white  men." 

In  the  afternoon  we  lay  by  at  a  plantation,  while  a  terrible  rain- 
storm burst  over  the  country,  cooling  the  air  deliciously  1  ^ese 
storms,  which  come  up  at  this  sca-son  nearly  every  day,  help  one  to 
bear  the  dreadful  heat  which,  without  this  relief,  would  be,  I  be- 
lieve, insupportable.  To-day  at  noon  my  thennometer  stood  at 
119^  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade  of  my  umbrella. 

When  we  stopped  for  breakfast  next  day,  I  noticed  a  litde  wajr 
ttom  OS  an  extraordinary  tree,  quite  the  lugeat  in  height  and  ei^ 
cmnferenoe  I  ever  saw  in  Afiiea.  It  was  a  real  monarch  of  ereo 
this  great  forest  It  rose  in  one  straight  and  mi^estic  trank  en- 
tirely branchless,  till  the  top  reached  &r  above  aU  the  mtofost^ 
ing  trees.  There  at  the  top  the  branches  were  spread  oat  some- 
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what  like  an  umbrella,  but  could  not  give  much  shade,  being  so 
liiglx,  I  found  that  this  tree  was  highly  yenerated  by  the  people, 
who  call  it  the  oloumu  Its  kind  are  not  oommoa  even  here, 
where  its  home  is  said  to  be.  Its  baik  is  said  to  have  certain 
healing  propertiefl^  and  is  aiso  in  request  from  a  belief  that  if  a 
man  going  off  on  a  trading  expedition  washes  himself  fint  all 
over  in  a  decoction  of  its  jnioes  in  water,  he  will  be  Incky  and 
shrewd  In  making  bargains.  For  this  reason  great  strips  were 
torn  off  this  tree  to  the  height  of  at  least  twenty  feet 

Xn  the  afternoon  we  passed  a  creek  or  bajou,  called  the  Eliyar 
monos — so  called  because  of  the  exceeding  abundance  there  of 
that  delicious  fish  the  muilet.  Bakalai  villages  now  became 
more  frequent ;  and  I  see  that  these  people  are  more  energetic 
and  provident  than  the  sea-shore  tribes.  At  Mpopo  I  saw  thou- 
sands of  plan  tain -trees  surrounding  the  village.  Finally  we  ar- 
rived at  the  village  of  Obinclji,  a  chief  who  m  a  great  friend  of 
Quengueza's,  and  with  whom  we  shall  make  our  head-quarteis 
for  a  while. 

.The  people  rushed  down  to  the  banks  to  see  me,  none  of  them 
baying  ever  seen  a  white  man  before.  They  looked  at  me  with 
great  coriosilT^,  and  particularly  admired  mj  hair,  which  is  al- 
ways  an  object  of  cniiosity  to  ihe  Afirioana 

We  came  up  firing  gons  and  sin^g  songs.  When  we  ap- 
proached the  shore  Obin^ji  came  down  in  great  state^  dressed  in 
his  silk  hat  (the  crown),  a  coat  and  shirty  and  a  nice  cloth.  He 
was  zinging  his  kendo,  a  beU,  which  is  tiie  insignia  of  kingship 
here — something  like  a  royal  sceptre. 

I  said,  "  Why  do  you  ring  your  kendo?" 

He  replied,  "  Obindji's  heart  is  glad,  and  he  thanks  kis 
Mboundji  that  he  has  to-day  come  up  higher  than  he  ever  stood 
before.    A  white  man  has  come  to  see  Obindji." 

When  we  were  landed,  and  the  two  kings  and  I  were  seated  in 
chairs,  the  grand  rccLption  bcoian.  Quengueza  gave  a  relation  of 
his  entire  iiit(  rcourse  with  me  trom  the  time  he  c^ne  down  to  see 
me  to  the  present  hour.  All  was  said  in  short  sentences;  and 
the  people  who  listened  gave  frequent  approval.  Then  Obindji 
repUed,  gi  ving,  in  like  manner,  a  statement  of  his  feelings  when  he 
heard  that  Quengueza  was  about  to  bring  a  white  man  to  see  him, 
eta  Then  they  clapped  hands ;  Obindji  shook  hands  with  me 
(▼eiy  awkwardly) ;  and  then  like  ceremony,  which  had  lasted 
three  qnarteis  of  an  hoor,  was  over. 
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The  town  of  Obmdji  is,  by  my  reckoning,  about  140  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  a  recent  settlement,  and  not  Ten- 
large.  The  family  is  quite  powerful;  but  when  tbeir  chief  wiib- 
ed  to  remove  to  the  river  from  hia  inland  settlementj  most  of  Li^ 
people  refused.  These  Bftkalai  are  reputed  to  be  veiy  wadike. 
and  yarious  circumstanoes  show  that  they  aie  so.  They  are  much 
dreaded  by  other  tribes ;  and  I  find  that  these  9tibiei8  have' left  all 
the  right  side  of  the  river  to  their  fighting  neighboxB.  Those 
who  live  on  the  rirer-bank,  however,  are  in  some  sort  bound  to 
keep  the  peace;  for  they  have  no  right  near  tiie  water  but  wiA 
the  leave  of  Qoengueza,  and  this  thejr  get  only  on  promise  d 
peaceable  behavior. 

Their  houses  also  show  their  prominent  trait  Th^  are  aol 
bnilt  of  spUt  bamboos,  like  those  farther  down  the  river,  bet  of 
bark,  which  is  peeled  off  laige  trees  in  slips  four  to  five  feet  long 
.ni  l  a  foot  wide,  and  securely  lashed  on  the  sides,    Th;>  makes 
tlicni  tight.    The  bamboo  walls  always  have  open  strips,  through 
which  an  enemy  can  see  to  hhoot  those  inside.    From  tliis  dan- 
ger the  bark  walls  protect  them.    The  houses  here  are  small, 
however,  not  mbre  than  twelve  feet  long  by  eight  wide.  They 
are  generally  two  rooms  deep,  and  in  the  back  room  the  family 
sleep,  while  in  front  their  goods  aie  kept   In  war-time  they 
diange  their  sleeping-places  in  the  house  eveiy  nighty  so  that  the 
enemy  may  be  at  a  loss  where  to  fire  when  attacking  fipom  the 
outside. 

They  have  a  few  guns  among  them ;  but  a  man  who  owns  a 
gun  and  some  powder  is  rich.  They  were  much  astonished  it 
my  penmssion-Iocks,  and  yet  more  at  my  revolver,  which  was  s 
constant  marvel  to  ihem.  Bevdvem  of  simple  oonstraction 
would  bring  ahnost  any  price  among  these  people. 

The  town,  and  another  which  lay  just  above,  separated  from 
Obindji's  by  a  narrow  creek,  were  surrounded  with  extensive 
manioc  plantations.  Here  I  notice  again  that  the  Baiiaiai  r*ase 
better  crops  than  the  lower  tribes. 

During  the  week  so  mnny  people  came  from  up  the  river  that 
food  grew  scarce,  iiud  (}\ioi](y\\Qza  sent  down  to  Goimibi  for  sup- 
plies for  our  party.  One  very  old  chief  came  down  from  bis 
town,  over  a  hundred  miles  farther  up  the  river.  When  became 
ashore  Quengueza  and  I  went  to  see  him  in  his  house^  waiving 
ceremony  on  aooount  of  his  age.  When  he  saw  me  he  started 
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back,  and  was  mucli  moved.  He  exclaimed,  "You  are  not  & 
man.  You  are  a  mbuiri"  (spirit).  He  had  come  the  long  jour- 
ney, he  said,  to  see  the  man  who  made  guns  and  powder ;  and  I 
saw  clearly  he  wished  to  ask  me,  as  the  Fan  people  did,  to  sit 
down  and  make  him  some  guns. 

I  had  a  laugh  at  Quengueza,  who  endeavors  to  teach  all  his 
neighbors  the  ideas  he  gets  from  me.  In  common  with  many  of 
his  subjects,  the  old  fellow  was  much  troubled  with  fleas,  and 
when,  as  he  stood  talkiog  with  me,  a  flea  became  too  trouble- 
some, he  used  to  adroitly  catch  him,  and  gravely  crack  him  on  his 
thumb-nail.  This  disgusted  me  so  that  I  remonstrated,  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  reforming  this  one  of  his  abuses.  But  no  soon- 
er had  he  quit  the  disgusting  practice  himself,  than  he  at  once 
forbade  it  to  all  his  own  subjects,  and  became  a  most  zealous  ad- 
vocate of  decency  among  our  Bakalai  friends. 

"  "Why  do  you  crack  your  fleas  before  my  white  man,  eh  ? 
Dirty  fellow  I  Go  away !  You  make  my  white  man  sick  I"  he 
used  to  cry  out.  And  to-day,  when  we  had  our  interview  with 
the  up-river  chief,  Quengueza  was  equally  zealous — though  more 
polite — with  him.  But  the  old  man  replied,  "  Thus  have  I  done 
all  my  life — it  is  now  too  late and  gravely  continued  his  mas- 
sacre. 

As  Obindji  is  to  be  our  head-quarters,  we  are  having  houses 
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built.  The  men  have  gone  out  into  the  forest  to  collect  bark, 
and  leaves,  and  posts.    Meantime  the  28th  was  Sunday,  and  I  re- 
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quested  Quengueza  to  make  tlie  men  rest  on  this  day,  explaining 

to  him  the  nature  of  our  Sabbath. 

The  old  man  w:ls  puzzled  for  a  momeut,  thea  said, 

"  "We  are  mm  ■h  liurned  now.    Suppose  you  put  off  the  Sunday 

for  three  or  lour  weeks  j  thea  we  caa  have  as  many  Sundajfs  as 

jroa  want." 

I  had  a  alight  attack  of  fever,  caused  doubtless  by  the  great 
heat  we  suffered  finom  on  the  river.  Some  of  the  men  had  fever, 
too,  and  also  Quengneza's  bxothier.  I  gave  them  quinine^  whidt 
cured  them  and  xeUered  me  toa 

Up-river  ehie&  contanue  to  come  in  with  tbeir  wms,  slavey 
and  people— all  anaions  to  see  the  man  who  makes  guns,  headi^ 
iron  and  brass  kettles,  etc.;  and  all  rapt  in  astonishment  at  mj 
strange  appearance^  They  seem  really  to  find  a  mucli  greater 
contrast  between  myself  and  them  than  I  can  Bee.  Most  of  them 
regard  me  iis  a  poweriul  spirit,  and  all  admire  a  I  Quengucza's  for- 
tune, who  has  the  care  of  me,  and  whose  friend  I  am.  'Shmy  ot 
the  chiefs  are  fine-looking  fellows,  well  armed  with  spears  and 
bows.  They  seem  brave  and  warlike.  Some  of  their  caps  and 
grass-cloth  are  very  finely  made;  and  I  am  really  anxious,  the 
more  I  see,  to  get  among  the  Ashira,  who  seem  to  be  the  most  in- 
genious of  all  these  people.  All  these  visitors  had  heard  of  m)' 
tniBting  Qaengueza,  and  now  came  to  goods  £Dom  him,  for 
which  they  would  help  him  out  ebony. 

On  the  80th  my  house  was  done^  and  I  set  up  my  bed  and  oth- 
er honsehold  goods.  I  bad  with  me  an  American  clock ;  and  this 
excited  the  constant  wonder  and  awe  of  the  people,  who  could  not 
be  persuaded  but  it  was  a  spirit,  and  a  -very  powerfbl  spot, 
keeping  watch  over  me*  This  day,  also,  a  Bakalai  chief  who  is 
to  bunt  with  me  brought  me  in  a  female  gorilla  which  be  had 
killed  in  the  woods.  This  female  was  not  quite  grown.  It  meaa* 
nred  three  feet  eleven  inches.    Its  canine  teeth  had  not  attaiired 
their  full  size.    The  face  ^v;ls  intensely  black,  as  were  also  the 
hands  and  feet    The  hair  on  the  crown  was  reddish,  but  not  so 
deep  a  color  as  in  some  older  females  I  have.    On  the  body  lii*; 
hair  was  a  blackish-red,  and  no  longer  on  the  arms  than  on  the 
rest  of  the  body.   The  breast  waa  covered  only  with  very  hght 
down. 

The  heat  is  still  excessive.  It  rains  every  night,  and  tliat 
somewhat  cools  the  air;  but  in  the  afternoon,  my  thennome^t 
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Standing  in  a  well-ahaded  place,  ranges  from  106°  to  98°.  There 
is  but  little  breeze,  and  the  aii  is  oppiessiYely  hot  Oa  the  2d  of 
Apiil  I  saw  another  trial  by  ordeal  performed.  A  little  boy,  son 
to  ^qnailaif  the  doctor  who  bad  driven  the  witch  fiom  the  main 
street  of  Gonmbi,  reported  that  one  of  Quengueza's  men  had  dam- 
aged a  Bakalai  canoe.  The  owner  required  to  be  paid  for  the  in^ 
jury.  The  Gonmbi  man  denied  the  act»  and  asked  Ibr  trial.  An 
.A^hira  doctor  was  called  in,  who  aaul  that  the  only  way  to  make 
the  tnuLi  appear  was  by  the  trial  of  the  ring  boiled  in  oil.  Here- 
upon the  Bakalai  and  the  Goumbi  men  gathered  together,  and 
the  trial  was  at  once  made. 

The  Ashira  doctor  set  three  little  billets  of  bar- wood  in  the 
«rround  with  their  ends  together,  then  piled  some  smaller  pieces 
between,  tiii  all  were  laid  as  high  as  the  three  pieces.  A  native 
pot  half  full  of  palm-oil  was  set  upon  the  wood,  and  the  oil  was 
set  on  fire.  When  it  burned  up  brightly  a  brass  ring  from  the 
doctor's  hand  was  cast  in  the  pot;  the  doctor  stood  by  with  a  lit- 
tle vase  full  of  grass  ?oal:cd  in  water,  of  which  he  threw  in  now 
and  then  some  bits.  This  made  the  oil  blaze  np  a&eah.  At  last 
all  was  burned  oat^  and  now  came  the  trial.  The  aocnser,  the 
little  boy,  was  required  to  take  the  ring  out  of  the  pot  He  hem* 
tated,  but  was  pushed  on  by  his  &ther.  The  people  cried  oul^ 
''Let  us  see  if  he  lied  or  told  tmih." 

Finally  he  put  his  hand  in,  seized  the  red-hot  ring,  but  qmok* 
ly  dropped  it,  having  severely  burnt  his  fingers.  At  this  there 
was  a  shout,  '  lie  lied!  he  liedT'  and  the  Goumbi  man  was  de- 
clared innocent. 

I  ventured  to  suggest  that  he  also  would  bum  his  fingers  if  he 
touched  the  ring :  but  nobody  seemed  to  consider  this  view.  I 
judge  that  where  an  accuser  has  to  substantiate  a  charge  in  this 
way  information  is  not  easily  to  be  got 

On  the  6th,  at  last,  we  set  off  for  a  two  or  three  days*  hunt. 
We  went  up  river  for  about  ten  miles,  and  then  struck  inland  to 
a  deserted  Bakahd  yillage,  where  we  made  our  camp.  When 
that  was  airanged  we  went  out  to  look  for  gorilla^tracks.  It  was 
too  late  to  hunt;  but  Querlaouen,  my  chief  hunter,  wanted  to  be 
ready  &r  fihe  morrow.  I  saw  notldng;  but  Malaouen,  another 
hunter,  came  in  after  dark,  and  said  he  had  heard  the  cry  of  the  i 
kooloo,  and  knew  where  to  find  it  in  the  morning. 
Of  course  I  asked  what  this  kooloo  was,  and  reoeiTed  for  an- 
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swer  a  circumstantial  description  of  the  animal,  which  thr<^vr  me 
into  the  ?reatcst  excitement;  for  I  saw  that  this  was  most  certain- 
ly a  new  species  of  ape,  of  which  I  had  not  even  heard  as  yeU  It 
was  called  kooho-kamba  by  the  Gbumbi  people,  from  its  noise 
or  call,  ^^kooloo,''  and  the  Gamma  word  hanAo^  wbieh  means 

speak."   The  Bakalai  call  it  simply  KooUl 

I  scarce  slept  all  night  with  fidgeting  ofct  the  morrow's  pros- 
peet&  The  kooloo  was  aaidio  be  veij  rare  here)  and  thoic  wis  a 
chance  only  that  we  should  find  that  one  whose  call  had  been 
heard. 

At  last  the  tedious  night  was  gone.  At  the  earliest  streak  of 
dawn  I  had  mj  men  np.  We  had  fixed  our  gons  the  night  be- 
fore. All  was  ready,  and  we  set  ont  in  two  parties.  My  ]>artf 
had  been  walking  through  the  forest  about  an  hour,  when  sudden- 
ly I  stepped  into  a  lile  of  haahikouay  auts,  whose  fierce  bites 
nearly  made  me  scream.  The  little  rascals  were  infuriated  at  my 
disturbance  of  their  progress,  and  held  on  to  my  legs  and  to  my 
trowsers  till  I  picked  them  off.  Of  cuurse  I  jumped  nimbly  out 
of  the  way  of  tlio  irreat  army  of  which  thej  formed  part^  bat  I 
did  not  get  off  without  some  severe  bites. 

We  had  hardly  got  clear  of  the  bashikooays  when  my  ears 
were  saluted  by  the  singular  ay  of  the  ape  I  was  af^er.  '*  Koolar 
kooloo^  koola-kooloo,"  it  said  several  times.  Grambo  and  Malaon* 
en  alone  were  with  me.  Qambo  and  I  raised  onr  eyes^  and  saw, 
high  np  in  a  tree-branch,  a  laige  apa  We  both  fir6d  at  onoe^ 
and  the  next  moment  the  poor  beast  fell  with  a  heavy  crash  to 
the  gronnd.  I  rushed  up,  anziotts  to  see  i^  indeed,  I  had  a  new 
animal.  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  it  was  neither  a  nshiego,  nor  a 
chimpanzee,  nor  a  gorilla.  Again  I  had  a  happy  day — marked 
forever  with  red  ink  in  my  calendar. 

We  at  once  disemboweled  the  auimal,  which  was  a  male.  I 
found  in  its  intestines  only  vegetable  matter  and  remains.  The 
skin  and  skeleton  were  taken  into  camp,  where  I  cured  the  former 
with  arsenic  sufficiently  to  take  it  into  Obindji. 

The  animal  was  a  full-grown  male  four  feet  three  inches  high. 
It  was  less  powerfully  built  than  the  male  gorilla,  but  as  power- 
ful as  either  the  chimpanzee  or  nshiego  mbouve.  When  it  was 
brought  into  Obindji,  all  the  people,  and  even  Quengueza,  at  once 
exclaimed,  "  That  is  a  kooloo-kamba."  Then  I  asked  them  r/bout 
the  other  apes  I  already  knew;  but  for  these  they  had  other 
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names^  and  did  not  at  all  oonlbond  the  species.  For  all  these 
ToaaoDB  I  was  aBSOied  thai  mj  priae  iraa  indeed  a  new  animal, 
and  not  a  yariely  of  any  of  tiiose  befoie  known. 

The  kooloo*kamba  haa  for  diatinctiye  marks  a  yeiy  ronnd  head ; 
whiskers  numing  quite  lonnd  the  iaoe  and  below  the  chin ;  the 
&oe  is  roand;  the  cheek-bones  pfronunent;  the  cheeks  sujcen; 
the  jaws  not  very  prominent — ^less  so  than  in  any  of  the  apes. 
The  hair  is  black  j  long  on  Llic  arm,  wkick  wiks,  Iiowcver,  paiiij 
bare. 

The  chimpanzee  ia  not  found  in  the  v>'Oods  where  I  shot  this 
kooloo-kamba.  The  gorilla  is  evidently  much  the  most  power- 
fol  animal  of  the  two.  The  kooloo  is,  however,  the  ape,  of  all 
the  great  apes  now  known,  w^liich  most  nearly  approaches  man  in 
the  structure  of  its  head.  The  capacity  of  the  oianiam  is  some- 
what greater,  in  proportion  to  tiie  animal's  size,  than  in  either 
the  gorilla  or  the  nshiego  mbonye.  Of  its  habits  these  people 
oonld  tell  me  nothing,  except  that  &rther  interior  it  was  found 
more  freqaentlj,  and  that  it  wa%  like  the  goiiDa,  yezy  shy  and 
faaxdof  i^pioach. 

Meat  was  now  becoming  soaioe,  and  I  was  glad  to  go  back  to 
town ;  and  happier  yet  when  Qaerlaonen  oyerhaided  us  with  a  wild 
pig  as  a  prize,  of  which  the  good  Mlow  gaye  me  hal£  The  ne- 
groes  were  feasting  on  the  kooloo  meat,  which  I  conld  not  tonch. 
So  the  pig  was  welcome  to  me,  as  indeed  it  was  to  Quengueza, 
whom  we  found  almost  crying  Vviih  aa  ali'ectiuii  which  is  common 
in  Africa,  and  is  called  ^rcmoTnZ^a — but  for  which  we,  happily,  have 
no  name.  Oouamha  is  the  inordinate  longing  and  craving  of  ex- 
hausted nature  for  meat.  The  vegetable  diet  here  is  not  of  a 
gatisfviiig  nature  at  best.  Just  now  all  provisions  w^ere  scarcL'  in 
Obindji,  and  even  Quengueza  had  not  tasted  meat  for  four  days. 
He  was  exhausted,  neryous,  and,  though  a  stout  bid  fellow,  really 
whimpering.  This  was  gouamba^  of  which  I  have  suffered  often 
enough  in  these  wilds  to  yonch  that  it  is  a  real  and  frightfol  tor- 
tnre. 

The  rainy  season  is  now  at  its  height  The  riyeor  is  swollen;  the 
water  roshes  down  in  a  yellow  muddy  stream,  and  on  a  leyel  with 
the  banks.  My  house  is  but  about  four  feet  aboye  the  water^leyel, 
and  it  stands  on  high  ground.  Below,  at  this  time,  all  is  over- 
flowed ;  and  on  the  Anengue  Lake  the  crocodiles  have  probably 
retired  to  the  reeds. 
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Accusations  of  sorcery  are  really  the  cause  of  vcrv  many 
troubles  and  miseries  among  tiiese  people.  On  tbe  11  th  Obind- 
ji's  younger  brother  waa  brought  up  on  a  charge  of  having 
witched  to  death  his  elder  brother,  Obin^ji^s  predeoessor.  This 
man  had  been  dead  a  year,  aad  his  poor  brother  bad  alreadj  • 
drank  mboondou  three  times  to  eBfeabliflb  bis  izmooenoe.  Still  the  { 
cbaige  was  pushed.  He  gave  ^way  some  slaves  fi>r  peaoe'  sake. 
But  now  his  brother-in-law  demanded  anotber  trial.  I  inteiieiedt 
and  pzocnred  bis  release^  at  least  while  I  am  hm. 

On  tbe  12tb  Qnengoesa  went  down  toGomnbi  to  attend  to  an- 
otber  case  of  mboundou-diinking.  A  young  girl  is  aocoBed  of 
having  bewitched  some  fellow  who  died,  and  has  now  to  muieigo 
the  ordeal.  God  help  her!  I  made  the  king  promise  me  she 
bhuald  not  be  killed.    More  I  could  not  do. 

I  meantime  went  off  to  a  neighboring  town,  where  a  i'nend  of 
mine  had  killed  three  elephants.  These  animals  are  not  very 
plentiful  hereabouts,  but  they  are  not  much  hunted  either.  The 
natives  arc  too  idle  to  t^ike  the  trouble,  and  would  rather  suffer 
gouamba  often  than  go  hunt.  Besides  this,  guns  have  become  so 
much  the  use  here  that  they  no  longer  entrap  or  spear  tbe  huge 
beast)  but  trust  to  tbeir  hunters  for  siqiplies.  Those  only  bave 
guns.  Iti8strangebowevenbm,wbjm  no  white  man  baa  ever 
been,  guns  and  powder,  brass  and  iron  potB^  beadsi  etc*,  axe  not  at 
all  uncommon.  Of  course  all  such  ihhigs  have  an  extravagant  J 
value^  wbicb  is  an  advantage  to  the  trader,  or  would  be,  could  be  f 
come  up  here. 

I  came  into  tbe  town  just  when  Ibe  ceremonial  dance  was  about 
to  be  performed  wbicb  precedes  the  division  of  tbe  meat.  This 

is  a  thank-offering  to  two  spirits,  Mmdo  and  Olrnnho^  who  seem  to  i 
have  an  inilacuco  on  the  liunt.  An  Abliira  doctor  was  IcailiiJo^ 
in  the  ceremonies.  I  find  here,  as  I  have  heai  d  it  said  also  in 
more  civilized  countries,  that  the  prophet  gains  in  repute  the  far- 
ther he  travels  from  home.  In  Goumbi  a  Bakalai  doctor  was 
held  in  high  esteem.  In  Biagano  a  Goumbi  doctor  was  chief  of 
all  the  prophets.  Here,  among  tbe  Bakalai,  only  an  Aabira  doc- 
tor was  thought  worthy.  So  it  goes. 

Tbey  had  three  pieces,  cut  fkom  the  hind-quarters  of  the  ele* 
pbants,  boiling  in  laige  pota«  Around  these  they  danced,  while 
tbe  Aslufa  doctor  chanted  praises  and  petitions  to  the  spm^  A  ( 
piece  was  cot  off  and  sent  into  tbe  woods  to  appease  the  bunger 
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of  these  deities  (or  more  likely  of  their  representatives,  the  Icop- 
ard?),  and  thcQ  the  rest  was  eaten.  Next  came  the  division  of  the 
great  lioaps  of  uncooked  meat.  The  town,  the  town's  friends,  the 
hunters,  tUe  hunters'  friends,  and  tJieir  friends,  all  came  and  got 
shares.  I  received  fifty  pounds  for  myself;  and  though  the  meat 
is  nnpleasant  to  the  tasto^  tough  to  cheWy  and  in  every  way  un- 
palatable, as  I  knew  to  my  coat  by  foimer  sad  expeiienoe,  I  was 
glad  to  have  it;  fi>r  meat  was  aoaiee}  and  I  had  the  appetite  of  a 
hunter. 

The  killing  of  an  elephant  itf  an  event  among  the  Bakalai,  not 
only  £>r  the  meat^  but  becanae  the  iroiy  is  sent  down  to  the  ooasti 
and  proGoiea  for  them  the  dotb,  powder,  guns,  trinkets— whatev* 
er  they  get  of  oiviHzed  people ;  for  they  do  not  yet  cat  mnoh  eb- 
ony or  bar-wood. 

iluuting  back  of  the  viilage,  on  the  15th,  I  shot  a  curious  bird, 
ihe  Aktht  castanea — a  nr\7  species.  Ii  \&  stud  by  the  natives  to 
have  a  devil  in  it — for  what  reason  I  could  not  discover;  proba- 
bly for  none.  But  its  habit  makes  it  singular.  They  fly  in  a 
small  floek,  and  follow  industriously  the  bashikouay  ants  in  their 
marches  about  the  country.  The  bird  is  insectivorous ;  and  when 
ihe  bashikouay  army  routes  before  it  the  inghtened  grasshoppers 
and  beetles^  the  bird,  like  a  regular  camp-follower,  pounces  on  the 
pny  and  carries  it       I  think  it  does  not  eat  the  bashikonay. 

My  old  enemies  the  snakes  are  quite  abundant  in  tiiese  woods. 
As  we  posh  through  the  bush  we  often  see  some  great  anaconda 
hanging  from  a  prqjeeting  bough,  waiting  its  prey.  The  other 
^  I  shot  a  lit^e  biid  which,  in  its  M,  lodg^  among  some 
vines.  I  was  anxious  to  get  it,  and  began  to  dimb  np  after  it 
Just  as  I  was  reaching  out  for  my  bird,  a  snake,  belongmg  to  one 
otihe  most  Tenomous  kinds  found  in  this  port  of  Afiica,  stuck 
oat  bis  head  at  me  from  the  thick  vine  foliage.   I  was  very  much 
startled,  and  dropped  down  to  the  ground  without  lo^s  of  Ume. 
Fortunaicly  I  had  only  to  drop  a  few  feet.    It  wa:5  one  of  the 
narrowest  escapes  I  had  in  Africa — for  there  is  no  cure  for  this 
scat's  bite,  and  I  could  literally  feel  its  breath  against  my  iace 
hefore  I  saw  it. 

Singularly  few  accidents  happen  from  snake-bites  among  the 
natives.  They  wander  every  where  barefooted,  and  seem  to  have 
no  dieadtiU  ^ey  see  a  snake,  when  they  scamper  ofl'  fast  enough 
if  H  is  very  yenomous.  The  anaconda  they  kill  because  they 
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like  its  meat,  which,  thej  say,  makes  a  delicious  soup.  I  hiTe 
never  tasted  it. 

When,  as  here,  I  am  huntiDg  regokrlj,  I  get  up  at  five  m  the 
morning.  Monguilomba  then  makes  me  a  strong  cup  of  coffee, 
which  is  served  bj  Makondai.  This  drunk,  I  start  for  the  bnab 
and  hunt  until  ten,  which  is  mj  break&st-boor.  After  breakfist 
I  staff  ihe  biida  shot  in  the  morning,  and  rest  till  three.  ^Tbeo 
out  ag^  into  the  bush  till  six,  wbidi  Is  sanset  and  dark  ben^ 
when  I  get  back  and  find  my  dinner  ready,  wifb  Makondai  to 
wait  on  me.  After  dinner  bird-stoffing  goes  on  again,  till  all  die 
prizes  of  the  day  are  secure.  That  done,  I  go  among  the  people 
and  hear  them  talk  until  it  is  time  to  go  to  sleep. 

This  IS  tke  average  day.  Of  course,  wheu  we  go  out  on  great 
hunts,  all  orderly  arrangements  are  broken  up ;  and  I  have  oilen 
to  sit  up  half  or  all  the  night  to  prepare  mj  prizes,  which  will  not 
keep  till  next  day  in  this  hot  climate. 
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CHAPTER  XVr. 

VcDomoas  Flics. — Gorilla. — Cutting  Ebony.  — J  he  Ebony-tree. — Anguilai's  Town. 
—  Snperstitions.  —  Severe  Sickness.  —  Kindness  of  the  native  Women  to  me. 
— Child  murdered  finr  Soroeiy.— Neir  Care  tat  Sterflitf  Ivoiy-eaten.— Mtnioc. 
— Captun  *  joang  NMtgo  JOomw.— Its  Grief  ftr  ite  Motlier.— Biognphy  cf 
Nshleso  Tomnij. — Easily  tamed.  — Hii  Tricks. — Habits. — Love  for  Wine  and 
Scotch  Ale. — His  Death. — Curious  Color. — Famine. — Njani  Oil. — Gorilla  —Ev- 
idence of  their  vast  Strength. — Guaniony. — IJeturn  to  Ohindjl't?. — Letters  nnd 
Papers  tVom  home. — Astonishment  of  the  Negroes  at  ray  iicading. — The  Ofoubou 
Birer.^StRiretbD. — NJalic-Coody.— The  Njambai  Fe8tiivel.»W(muuD's  Bights 
among  the  Befcelai.— A  midnight  Eestini]. — ^A  Mjsterj.— «An  Attempt  at  Black- 
nuul.— l?«tm«  of  tfie  Njamliai,  or  GoardJaa  Spirit.*— Honter  killed  by  Gorilla.— 
KaSi^  Superstitions. — The  Dry  Season. — Gouamba. — ^The  Eloway  Fly. — Huge 
Serpents.— Enomtnns  Oorillfi  killed. — rnrinus  Superstition  about  the  Gorilla  and 
a  pre^ant  Woman. — Animak  peculiar  to  thi^i  fiegion. — Geaeroaity  of  tbeiilacka. 
— Tlie  boperstition  of  lioondah. — Return. 

Ok  Tnesdaj,  the  20th  of  April,  we  Bet  out  for  one  of  our 
gieat  hunts,  going  np  the  mer  a  flhort  distance  and  then  strik- 
ing into  the  forests.  We  found  many  open  spots  in  these  woods, 
where  the  soil  was  sandj,  and  the  grass  was  not  yeiy  luxuri- 
ant, growing  not  more  than  two  feet  high.  The  sun  is  very  op- 
pieesive  in  these  dear  spots. 

We  were  troubled,  too,  on  the  prairie  by  two  yeiy  savage  flies, 
called  by  the  negroes  the  hoco  and  the  nchiowrm.  These  inseofs 
attacked  us  with  a  terrible  persistency  which  left  us  no  peace. 
They  were  very  quiet  blood-suckers,  and  I  never  knew  of  their 
attacks  till  I  felt  the  itch  which  follows  the  bite  when  the  fly  has 
left  it.    This  is  again  followed  by  a  little  painful  swelling. 

The  next  day  we  were  out  after  gorillas,  which  we  knew  were 
to  be  found  hereabouts  by  the  presence  of  a  pulpy  pear-shaped 
fruit,  the  iondo^  of  which  this  animal  is  very  fond.  I  also  am  very 
fond  of  the  subdued  and  grateful  acid  of  this  firuit,  which  the  ne- 
groes eat  as  well  as  the  gorilla.  It  is  curious  that  that  which 
grows  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  prairie  is  not  fit  to  eat 

We  feund  every  where  gonlla^marks,  and  so  leoeDt  that  we 
b^gan  to  think  the  anixnals  must  be  avoiding  us.  This  was  ihe 
case,  I  think,  though  I  am  not  sure.  At  any  rate  we  beat  the 
bosh  for  two  hours  befiyre,  at  last,  we  Ibund  the  game.  Suddenly 
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an  immense  gorilla  advanced  out  of  the  wood  straight  toward  us. 
and  gave  vent  as  he  came  up  to  a  terrible  howl  of  m^e — as  much 
as  to  say,  "I  am  tired  of  being  pursued,  and  will  face  you." 

It  wjLS  a  lone  male — the  kind  who  are  always  most  fLroeious; 
and  this  fellow  made  the  woods  ring  with  his  roar,  which  is  real- 
ly m  awful  sound,  resembliog  very  muck  the  loUiug  aad  muV 
teting  of  distant  thunder. 

He  was  about  twenty  yards  off  when  we  first  saw  hixxL  We  at 
once  gathered  together,  and  I  was  about  to  take  aim  and  bring 
him  down  where  he  stood,  when  Makouen  stopped  me,  saying  is 
a  whisper,  "  Not  time  yet*' 

We  stood  therefore  in  silenoe^  guns  in  hand.  The  goiiUa  look- 
ed at  us  fbr  a  minute  or  so  out  of  his  evil,  gray  eyes,  then  belt 
his  breast  with  his  gigantio  arms,  gave  another  howl  of  defianoe^ 
and  adyanoed  upon  us. 

Again  he  stopped,  now  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  away. 
Still  ilalaouen  said,  "  Not  yet." 

Then  j^ain  an  advanee  upon  us.  Now  he  was  not  twelve  yards 
oflF.  I  could  see  plainly  the  ferocious  face  of  the  monstrou^  ape. 
It  was  working  w^ith  rage;  his  huge  teetli  were  ground  against 
each  other  so  that  wc  could  hear  the  sound ;  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head was  moved  rapidly  back  and  forth,  and  gave  a  truly  devil- 
ish expression  to  the  hideous  face ;  once  more  he  gave  out  a  kmt 
which  seemed  to  shake  the  woods  like  thunder,  and,  looking  as 
in  the  eyes  and  beating  his  breast,  advanced  again.  This  time 
he  came  within  eight  yards  of  us  before  he  stc^^MxL  My  bzeaih 
was  coming  short  with  excitement  as  I  watched  the  huge  beast 
Malaouen  said  only  "  Steady,"  as  he  came  up. 

When  he  stopped,  Bfalaouen  said,  "Now.*'  And  before  he 
could  utter  the  roar  for  which  he  was  opening  his  mouth,  three 
musket  balls  were  in  his  body.  He  fell  dead  almost  without  a 
struggle. 

Don't  fire  too  soon.  If  you  do  not  kill  him  he  will  kill  jou." 
said  Malaouen  to  me — a  piece  of  advice  which  I  found  afterward 
was  too  literally  true. 

It  was  a  huge  old  beast  indeed.  Tt^  height  was  5  feet  6  inch- 
es. Its  arms  had  a  spread  of  7  feet  2  inches.  Its  huge  brawny 
chest  measured  50  inches  around.  The  big  toe  or  thumb  of  it^ 
foot  measured  6f  inches  in  drcumference.  Its  arm  seemed  oolj 
immense  bunches  of  musde,  and  its  1^  and  claw>like  fiet  wei» 
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BO  -wdl  fitted  for  graJbbing  and  holding,  that  I  oonld  flee  how  ea&r^ 
it  was  for  the  negroes  to  l)eli6ye  that  this  animal  conceals  itself  in 

trees,  and  pulls  up  with  its  foot  any  living  thing,  leopard,  ox,  or 
man,  that  pa»s.sc6  beneath.  There  is  no  doubt  the  gorilla  can  do 
this,  but  that  he  dots  I  do  not  bciicve.  Thcj  axo  ferocious,  mis- 
cixievous,  but  not  carnivorous. 

The  face  of  this  gorilla  was  intensely  black.  The  vast  chest, 
which  proved  his  great  power,  was  bare,  and  covered  with  a 
parchment-like  skin.  Its  body  was  covered  with  gray  hair. 
Though  there  are  sufficient  points  of  diversity  hetween  this  ani- 
mal and  man,  I  never  kill  one  without  having  a  sickening  zeali* 
zation  of  the  horrid  human  likeness  of  the  beast*  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  to-day,  when  the  animal  approached  us  in  ite 
fierce  way,  walking  on  its  hind  1^  andfscing  ns  as  &w  animals 
dare  &ce  man. 

On  the  27th  April  Qaengoeza  and  I,  with  aboat  twenty  slayes 
and  some  hunters,  started  np  riyer  for  the  ebony  country,  where 
the  king  wished  to  cut  wood,  while  I  should  hunt  All  the  for- 
ests up  here  are  foil  of  precious  woods.  Ebony  is  found  in  great- 
est plenty  at  the  top  of  the  hills  which  line,  at  some  distance,  the 
river-course.  Bar- wood  is  found  every  where,  and  in  great  abund- 
ance. The  natives  have  not  yet  cut  much  of  it,  and  there  is 
enough  here  for  a  brisk  trade  for  years.  The  India-rubber-vine 
is  found  on  all  hands ;  and  when  a  regular  trade  is  once  establish- 
ed, this  will  be  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  rivor.  There  arc 
also  many  other  varieties  of  hard  woods,  some  pink,  some  ch^t- 
nut^  some  yellow  in  color,  and  all  susceptible  of  a  high  polish, 
many  of  which  would  no  doubt  have  a  commercial  value  weve 
this  region  opened  to  white  trade. 

As  we  were  to  f^j  a  month,  the  king  took  some  of  his  wms 
with  him,  pulled  up  the  riyer  against  the  strong  current  as 
before ;  and  I  learned  that  the  country  where  we  killed  the  go- 
rilla is  called  Kanga^NioarL 

The  ebony-tree  is  not  finmd  on  low  ground,  or  near  the  liver. 
It  is  met  with  all  along  the  ridges  and  hills  whidi  run  here  north 
and  south.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  graceful  trees  of  the 
African  forest.  Its  leaves  are  long,  sharp-pointed,  dark-srccn, 
and  hang  in  clusters,  producing  a  grateful  shade.  Ite  bark  is 
smooth,  and  of  a  dark  green.  The  trunk  rises  straight  and  clean 
(o  a  considerable  height — often  fifty  or  sixty  feet;  then  laige 
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heavy  branches  are  sent  out  I  have  seen  one  of  these  trees 
which  had  a  diameter  of  five  feet  at  the  base.  The  mature  ebo- 
ny-tree is  always  found  hollow,  and  even  its  branches  are  hollow. 
Next  the  bark  is  a  white  "sap-wood,"  which  is  not  valuable. 
This,  in  an  average  tree,  is  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  next 
to  this  lies  the  ebony  of  commerce.  The  young  trees  are  white 
or  sappy  to  the  centre;  and  even  when  they  attain  a  diameter 
of  nearly  two  feet  the  black  part  is  streaked  with  white.  Trees 
less  than  three  feet  in  diameter  are  not  cut  down. 
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The  ebony-tree  is  found  intermixed  with  others  in  the  forest 
Generally  three  or  four  trees  stand  together,  and  none  otheis 
within  a  little  distance.  Thus  the  cutters  move  through  the 
woods  constantly  seeking  trees. 

We  were  bound  to  the  town  of  a  chief  named  Anguilai, 
whom  I  had  met  at  Obindji's  town.  The  place  was  called  Wca- 
lai-Boumba,  and  was  a  considerable  town,  though  very  lately 
built.  "We  were  nearly  all  day  on  our  journey.  On  the  way  we 
passed  several  villages,  the  largest  of  which,  Npopo,  I  afterward 
visited.  The  river-banks  all  the  way  up  are  densely  wooded,  but 
very  sparsely  inhabited  by  the  animal  creation.  We  saw  but  one 
monkey  and  a  few  birds  the  whole  day. 

Two  hours  before  reaching  this  point  we  had  been  drencbed 
by  a  severe  rain-storm.  Great,  therefore,  was  our  surprise,  when, 
having  climbed  over  the  trees  which  had  been  cut  down  in  front 
of  the  town,  and  which  lay  there  a  very  formidable  barrier  to  any 
one*s  approach,  we  found  the  street  dry ;  and  the  people  were  as 
much  surprised  at  seeing  us  wet.  We  had  only  happened  under 
a  rain-cloud. 
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Anguiiai's  town  is  the  hottest  place  I  saw  in  Africa.  Most  of 
tlie  negroes  have  wit  enough  to  build  on  top  of  some  hill,  where 
tbey  get  a  breeae.  Bat  this  town  was  set  in  a  hollow,  and  the 
Houses  were  so  small  and  close  as  to  be  quite  unendurable  to  me; 
All  these  Bembo  Bakalai  are  but  lately  from  the  intehor.  They 
have  been  induced  to  more  to  the  river  by  Quenguessa,  who 
TTtAlrwg  them  UBeful  to  him,  and  they  are  not  jet  at  home  there. 
l^'caUki-Boumba  was  not  yet  a  year  old.  The  people  wexe  still 
awkwaid  canoe-men ;  and  in  ol£er  mattera  were  evidently  not  at 
borne  in  the  country. 

On  the  29th  I  went  down  to  a  little  village  called  Npopo,  and 
found  the  people  all  gone  into  the  bush.  Every  thing  was 
open  and  exposed  to  thieves;  chickens  and  goats  were  walking 
about,  and  I  wondered  to  see  such  carelessness  in  the  village. 
But  in  the  centre,  lookinu':  down  on  every  thing,  stood  the  mhuiti^ 
or  god  of  Npopo,  a  co|)per-eyed  divinity,  who,  I  was  informed, 
safely  guarded  every  thing.  It  seemed  absurd;  but  I  was  as- 
sured that  no  one  dared  steal,  and  no  one  did  steal,  with  the  eyee 
of  this  mbuiti  upon  him. 

This  uncommonly  useful  divinity  was  a  rudely-shaped  piece  of 
ebony  about  two  feet  high,  with  a  man's  £ioe,  tiie  nose  and  eyes 
of  copper,  and  the  body  covered  with  grasa. 

On  the  last  of  April  I  was  brought  down  to  my  bed  with  fe- 
ver. In  three  days  I  took  160  grains  of  quinine  and  two  heavy 
doses  of  calomel.  This  was  the  severest  attack  I  had  yet  had  in 
Afirica.  I  suffered  very  much  fiom  the  heat  in  the  litde  housea^ 
and  was  glad  when  Quengueza  had  his  aA(u2»  built  (m  the  ebony* 
ground  and  we  moved  thither. 

While  I  lay  siek  the  people  came  and  entreated  me  not  to  hunt 
so  much  and  so  constiiatly.  They  said,  "Look  at  us;  we  hunt 
one  day  and  rest  two.  When  we  hunt  three  dayB  we  rest  a  week 
after  it  But  you  go  out  every  day  1'*  I  think  they  are  right> 
and  shall  follow  their  rule. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  of  the  women  to  me  while  I 
was  sick.  Poor  souls  I  they  are  sadly  abused  by  their  taskmas- 
ters; are  the  merest  slaves,  have  to  do  all  the  drudgery,  and  take 
Mows  and  ill  usage  besides ;  and  yet  at  the  sight  of  suffering 
their  hearts  soften  just  as  in  our  own  more  civilized  lands;  and 
here,  as  there,  no  sooner  did  sicknesB  come  Ihan  these  kind  souls 
came  to  nuiae  and  take  care  of  ma  They  tried  to  cook  nice 
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iuod  for  me;  they  sat  by  me  to  fan  me;  liiiy  brought  more  um^ 
for  my  bed ;  brought  me  water ;  got  me  refreshing  fruits  from  the 
woods ;  and  at  night,  when  I  waked  np  from  a  feverish  dre^,  I 
used  to  hear  their  voices  us  they  sat  around  in  the  darkness,  and 
pitied  me  and  devised  ways  fur  my  cure.  They  thought  some 
aniamba  had  entered  my  body,  aad  could  not  be  peisuaded  tlutt 
I  was  not  bewitched. 

Poor  Anguilai  was  sadly  alarmed  at  my  illnees.  He  accused 
hia  people  of  wickedly  bewitching  me ;  and  one  still  night  walk- 
ed up  and  down  the  village  threatening,  in  a  load  Toioe^  to  kill 
the  soicereiB  if  he  could  only  find  thenu 

On  the  5ih  of  May  I  waa  able  to  walk  again  a  litUe,  and  weat 
to  see  an  ebony*tree  which  had  been  cut  down  not  ikr  from  the 
town.  It  waa  a  magnificent  troe,  four  feet  and  0Y&  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  furnished  eleven  splendid  billets,  weighing  1500 
pounds.  I  took  partieular  pains  with  these,  and  they  went  to 
America  afterward  in  fine  condition,  and  are  of  a  size  that  laige 
wide  boards  could  be  sawn  from  them. 

To  cut  down  such  a  tree  is  no  small  undertakinu  for  these  nc- 
groes  with  their  slight,  rude  axes.  They  cut  only  on  one  side. 
Several  get  to  work  together,  and  many  hours  pass  of  steady  la- 
bor ere  the  tree  at  last  falls.  To  get  my  logs  down  to  the  river 
I  had  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  BakaUi,  and  we  cut  a  road  down 
to  the  shore,  along  which  the  log?  were  drawn.  Some  weighed 
nearly  three  hundred  pound%  and  were  by  &r  the  lai^gest  ever 
taken  &om  here. 

On  the  6th  one  of  those  barbarofOB  seenea  oooumd  in  the  Til- 
lage which  show  how  even  these  kind-hearted  negroes  are 
wrought  to  horrid  omelties  by  their  devilish  auperstitiona  A 
little  boy  of  ten  yeais  had  been  accused  of  sorcery.  On  being 
examined,  he  confessed  that  he  had  made  a  witch.**  Hereupon 
the  whole  town  seemed  to  be  seized  of  the  devil.  Thev  took 
spears  and  knives,  and  actually  cut  the  poor  little  fellow  to 
pieces.  I  had  been  walking  out,  and  returned  just  as  the 
(ireadful  scene  was  over.  T  doubt  if  I  could  have  saved  his 
life  even  had  I  been  on  the  spot.  As  it  was,  T  could  not  even 
make  the  wretched  men  feel  shame  at  their  bloody  act.  They 
were  still  frantic  with  rage,  and  were  not  quiet  £ot  some  hoois 
after. 

The  next  day  (7th)  I  witnessed  another  curious  scene  of  super 
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stition.  One  of  the  king's  wives  stood  up  in  the  open  street  and 
had  herself  cut  on  the  back  of  ker  hands  with  knives.  She  bled 
very  freely,  and  seemed  to  be  very  glad  ia  her  heart  at  the  pain 
inflicted  on  her.  I  asked  what  was  the  reason  for Buch  conduct; 
and.  ahe  explained,  with  a  smiling  &ce,  that  she  was  weaklj  and 
barren,  and  that  now  she  would  be  strong  and  have  children.  It 
aeems  to  be  their  method  of  letting  blood. 

last^  OD  the  8th,  we  started  for  the  ebony-woods.  Oar  new 
location  was  about  nine  miles  firom  the  river,  on  the  side  of  a  long 
hill,  and  dose  bj  where  a  oool  sparkling  riyulet  leiqped  from  rock 
to  rock  down  into  the  plain,  making  pleasantest  mnsic  for  me  as 
I  lay,  weak  and  sick,  in  camp.    Five  huge  ebony-trees  lifted  their 
crowned  heads  together  in  a  little  knot  j  ust  above  us.    All  around 
were  pleasant  and  shady  woods.    It  was  a  very  pleasant  camp, 
but  proved  to  have  one  drawback :  we  nearly  starved  to  death. 
I  sent  out  the  hunters  immediately  on  our  arrival.    They  were 
gone  two  days,  but  brought  back  nothing.    Game  is  scarce  here, 
and  without  an  ashinga  or  net,  such  as  the  Gaboon  Bakalai  have, 
not  much  is  to  be  got   On  the  11th  we  began  to  suffer  from 
gouamba,  and  got  no  meat   So  I  went  out  myself  and  shot  sev- 
eral birds — ^two  new:  the  Oamaroptera  caniceps  and  the  GeocuJila 
oompsonota — and  a  veiy  remarkable  animal  of  the  squirrel  kind, 
called  by  the  natives  the  mbofo^  and  which  eats  ivory.  I  have 
called  it  the  "ivory-eater,"  as  the  &ct  that  it  hunts  in  the  woods 
the  mrrwnm  of  elephants  and  gnaws  the  ivory,  often  destroying 
the  finest  tasks,  can  not  be  disputed.  All  the  negroes  of  different 
tribes  tell  this  stoiy  about  it  It  has  very  sharp  and  large  cut- 
ters, well  adapted  to  its  business. 

The  birds  and  the  ivory-eater  I  ate,  preserving  their  skins,  and 
this  relieved  my  gouamba  for  the  time.  On  the  12th  our  hunt- 
ers returned.  They  had  killed  a  deer,  but,  being  famished  them- 
selves, had  eaten  it.  Their  hands  were  empty,  and  I  was  nearly 
in  despair,  for  we  could  not  buy  either  fowl  or  goat ;  and  though 
the  sister  of  Anguilai  sent  me  out  daily  plantains  and  yams,  I 
needed  meat  All  the  xest^  poor  fellows,  were  suffering  with  me; 
and  they  had  to  lire  on  manioc,  which  is  worse  than  gouamba 
for  me. 

Manioc  is  the  bread  of  these  people^  and  a  vezy  poor  kind  of 
biead  it  is.  It  is  a  root,  and  is  poisonous  when  first  dag  from 
the  ground.  It  must,  tiierefore,  be  laid  to  soak  in  water  for  from 
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three  to  five  days,  according  to  the  season.  By  this  time  it  is 
rotted,  or  in  a  fermented  condition,  and  quite  soft,  and  now  it  is 
ready  for  cooking ;  or,  if  it  is  for  a  journey,  for  drying  and  smok- 
ing. Thus  prepared  it  will  keep  for  six  weeks  or  two  mouths. 
But  I  never  could  get  to  like  the  tasteless  sour  stufi)  and  never  ate 
it  when  any  thing  else  was  to  be  got. 

At  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  determined  to  make  up 
a  regular  hunting-party,  and  stay  out  till  we  got  something  to 
eat.  Malaouen  told  me  that  if  we  went  off  about  twenty  miles 
we  should  come  to  a  better  game  country ;  and  so  wc  started  in 
the  direction  he  pointed  out,  where,  he  thought,  we  should  also 
find  the  gorilla,  or  perhaps  the  nshiego  mbouve. 

The  men  were  covered  with  grcegrees  and  fetiches,  and  had 
cut  their  hands  for  luck.  Anguilai  told  me  that  his  ogana  (idol) 
had  told  him  that  to-morrow  the  heart  of  otanga  (the  white  man) 
would  be  glad,  for  we  would  kill  game. 

For  some  hours  after  we  started  we  saw  nothing  but  old  tracks 
of  different  wild  beasts,  and  I  began  to  think  that  Anguilai'? 
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ogana  had  been  too  sanguine.  Finally,  toward  twelve  o'clock, 
when  we  were  crossing  a  kind  of  high  table-land,  wc  heard  the 
cry  of  a  young  animal,  which  wc  ail  recognized  to  be  a  nshiego 
mbouye.  Then  all  my  troubles  at  onoe  went  away  out  of  mind, 
and  I  no  longer  felt  cither  sick  or  hungry. 

We  crawled  through  the  bush  as  silenlty  as  possible,  still  hear- 
ing  the  baby-like  cry.  At  last,  coming  out  into  a  litide  cleared 
apace,  we  saw  something  running  along  the  ground  toward  where 
we  stood  concealed.  When  it  came  nearer  we  saw  it.  was  a  fe- 
male nshiego  running  on  all-fours,  with  a  young  one  clinging  to 
her  breasts.  She  was  eagerly  eating  some  berries,  and  with  one  » 
arm  supported  her  little  one. 

Qiierlaoucn,  who  had  the  fairest  chance,  fired,  and  brought  her 
down.  She  dropptid  without  a  struggle.  The  poor  little  one 
cried  Hew  I  hew  !  hew !  and  clung  to  the  dead  body,  sucking  the 
breasts,  burying  its  head  there  in  its  alarm  at  the  report  of  the 
gun. 

We  hurried  up  in  great  glee  to  secure  our  capture.  I  can  not 
tell  my  surprise  when  I  saw  that  the  nshiego  baby's  iace  was 
pure  white — very  white  indeed — pallid,  but  as  white  as  a  white 

child's. 

I  looked  at  tibe  mother,  but  fotmd  her  blade  as  soot  in  the 
&oe.  The  little  one  was  about  a  foot  in  height  One  of  the  men 
threw  a  doth  over  its  head  and  secured  it  till  we  could  make  it 
&Bt  with  a  rope ;  for,  though  it  was  quite  young,  it  could  walk. 
The  old  one  was  of  the  bald-headed  kind,  of  which  I  had  secured 
the  first  known  specimen  some  months  before. 

I  imrucJiaicly  ordered  a  return  to  the  camp,  which  wc  reached 
toward  evening.  Tho  little  nshiego  had  l>een  all  this  time  sepa- 
rated from  ita  dead  mother,  and  now,  when  it  was  put  near  her 
body,  a  most  touching  scene  ensued.  The  little  fellow  ran  in- 
stantly to  her,  but,  touching  her  on  the  face  and  breast,  saw  evi- 
dently that  some  great  change  had  happened.  For  a  few  minutes 
he  caressed  her,  as  though  trying  to  coax  her  back  to  life.  Then 
he  seemed  to  lose  all  hope.  His  little  eyes  became  very  sad,  and 
ho  broke  out  in  a  long,  plaintive  wail,  "Ooeel  ooee !  ooeel" 
which  made  my  heart  ache  for  him.  He  looked  quite  forlorn, 
and  as  though  he  really  fdt  his  forsaken  lot  The  whole  camp 
was  touched  at  his  sorrows,  and  the  women  were  especially 
moved. 
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All  this  time  I  stood  wonderingly  staring  at  the  white  face  of 

the  creature.  It  was  really  marvelous,  aud  quite  incomprclie risi- 
ble; and  a  more  strange  and  wciid-iuoking  animal  I  never  saw. 

While  I  stood  there,  up  came  t^fro  of  my  hunters  and  began  to 
laugh  at  me.  "  Look,  Chelly,"  said  they,  caliiBg  me  by  the  umiie 
I  was  known  by  among  them, look  at  your  friend.  Every  time 
we  kill  gorilla,  you  tell  us  look  at  your  black  friend.  Now,  you 
sec,  look  at  your  white  friend."  Then  came  a  roar  at  what  thejr 
thought  a  tremendous  joke. 

**Lookl  he  got  straight  haii>,  all  same  as  yoo.  See  white  iace 
of  your  coufiin  from  the  bush  1  He  is  nearer  to  you  than  gonll* 
18  to  lis." 

And  another  roar. 

"  Gorilla  no  got  woollj  hair  like  we.  This  one  straight  hair, 
like  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  but  when  he  gets  old  his  ftce  is  black ;  and  do 

not  you  see  hia  nose  how  flat  it  is,  like  yours." 

^V  hereat  there  was  a  louder  laugh  than  before.  For,  so  long 
as  he  can  laugh,  the  negro  cares  iittle  against  whom  the  joke 
goes. 

I  may  as  well  add  here  some  particulars  of  the  little  follow  wLo 
exeited  all  this  surprise  and  merriment.  He  lived  five  months, 
and  bt'oamc  as  tame  and  doeile  as  a  cat.  I  called  him  Tommy, 
to  which  name  he  soon  began  to  answer. 

lu  three  days  after  his  capture  he  was  quite  tame.  lie  then 
ate  crackers  out  of  my  hand;  ate  boiled  rice  and  roasted  plant- 
ain ;  and  drank  the  milk  of  a  goat  Two  weeks  after  his  capture 
he  was  perfectly  tamed,  and  no  longer  required  to  be  tied  up. 
He  ran  about  the  camp,  and,  when  we  went  back  to  Obindji's 
town,  found  bis  way  about  the  village  and  into  the  huts  just  as 
though  he  had  been  raised  therd. 

He  had  a  great  afifection  for  me,  and  used  constantly  to  follow 
me  about  When  I  sat  down,  he  was  not  content  till  be  had 
climbed  upon  me  and  hid  his  head  in  my  breast  He  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  being  petted  and  fondled,  and  would  sit  by  ihe 
hour  while  any  one  stroked  his  head  or  back. 

lie  soon  began  to  be  a  very  great  thiuf.  When  the  people  left 
their  huts  he  would  steal  in  and  make  oft'  with  their  i>l  an  tains  or 
fish,  lie  watched  verv  carefully  till  all  had  kft  a  house,  and  it 
was  dilhcult  to  catch  him  in  the  act  I  flogged  him  several  times, 
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nnd,  indeed,  brought  him  to  the  conviction  mat  it  was  wrong  to 
ateal ;  but  he  could  never  resist  the  tcmjjtation. 

From  me  he  stole  constantly.  lie  soon  found  out  that  my  hut 
"waa  better  furnished  with  ripe  bananas  and  other  fruit  than  any 
othex's;  and  also  be  disooveied  that  the  best  time  to  steal  from 
me  was  when  I  was  asleep  in  the  morning.  At  that  time  he 
used  to  crawl  in  on  his  tiptoeSi  move  slyly  toward  my  bed,  look  at 
my  closed  eyes,  and,  if  he  saw  no  moranent^  with  an  air  of  great 
relief  go  up  and  pluck  seyeral  plantains.  If  I  stirred  in  the  least 
he  was  off  like  a  flash,  and  would  presently  re-enter  for  another 
inspection.  If  my  eyes  were  open  when  he  came  in  on  such  a 
predatory  trip,  he  at  once  came  up  to  me  with  an  honest  face,  and 
climbed  on  and  caressed  me.  But  I  could  easily  detect  an  occa- 
sional wishful  glance  toward  the  bunch  oi  plantains. 

"My  hut  had  no  door,  but  was  closed  with  a  mat,  and  it  was 
very  funny  to  see  Tommy  gently  raising  one  corner  of  this  mat 
to  see  if  I  was  asleep.  Sometimes  I  counterfeited  sleep,  and  then 
stirred  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  taking  off  his  prize.  Then  he 
would  drop  every  thing,  and  make  oE  in  the  utmost  oousterna* 
tion. 

He  kept  the  run  of  meal-times,  and  was  present  at  as  many 

meals  as  possible  j  that  is,  he  would  go  from  my  breakfi^t  to 
half  a  ddben  others,  and  beg  something  at  each.  But  he  never 
miased  my  break&st  and  dinner,  knowing  by  experience  that  he 
&red  best  there.  I  had  a  kind  of  rude  table  made^  on  which  my 
meals  were  served  in  the  open  part  of  my  house.  This  was  too 
high  for  Tommy  to  see  the  dishes;  so  he  used  to  come  in  before 
I  sat  down,  when  all  was  ready,  and  climb  up  on  the  pole  which 
supported  the  roof.  From  here  he  attentively  surveyed  every 
dish  on  the  table,  and,  ha\-ing  determined  what  lu  have,  he  would 
descend  and  sit  down  at  my  side. 

If  I  did  not  immediately  pay  attention  to  him  he  began  to 
howl,  "llew  I  hew  I  hew  I"  louder  and  louder,  till,  for  peace'  sake, 
his  wants  were  satisfied.  Of  course,  T  could  not  tell  what  he  had 
chosen  for  diimer  of  my  different  dishes,  and  would  offer  him  first 
one,  then  another,  till  the  right  one  came.  If  he  received  what  he 
did  not  want,  he  threw  it  down  on  the  ground  with  a  little  shriek 
of  anger  and  a  stamp  of  his  foot;  and  this  was  repeated  till  ho  was 
served  to  his  liking.  In  shorty  he  behaved  very  much  like  a  bad- 
ly-spoiled child. 
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If  I  pleased  bim  quickly,  he  thanked  me  by  a  kind  of  gentle 
murmur,  like  "hoohoo,"  aud  would  hold  out  his  hand  to  slxake 
mine.  He  was  very  i'oiid  of  boiled  meat — particularly  boileJ  fisH, 
and  was  constantly  picking  bones  he  picked  up  about  the  town- 
lie  wanted  always  to  taste  of  my  coffee,  and  when  Makondai 
brought  it^  would  ho^  of  me,  in  the  most  scnoos  manneTy  far 
some. 

I  made  him  a  little  pillow  ta  aleep  on,  and  this  he  was  yery 
fond  of.   When  he  was  once  accustomed  to  it  he  never  parted 
from  it  more,  but  dragged  it  afler  him  wherever  he  went   l£  bjr 
any  chance  it  was  lost,  the  whole  camp  knew  it  by  his  howls ;  and 
sometimes  I  had  to  send  people  to  look  for  it  when  he  had  mis- 
laid it  on  some  forest  excursion,  so  that  he  might  stop  his  n<n9eu 
He  slept  on  it  always,  coiled  np  into  a  litde  heap,  and  onlj  reliti- 
qaished  it  when  I  gave  him  permission  to  accompany  me  into  the 
woods. 

As  be  became  more  and  more  used  to  our  ways,  he  became 
more  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  more  fond  of  being  caressed: 
and  whenever  he  was  thwarted  he  howled  in  his  disagreeable 
way.  As  the  dry  sea.son  came  on  it  became  colder,  and  Tommy 
began  to  wish  for  company  when  he  slept,  to  keep  him  warm. 
The  negroes  would  not  have  him  for  a  companion,  for  he  was  for 
them  too  much  like  one  of  themselves.  I  would  not  ^ve  him 
room  near  me.  So  poor  Tommy  was  reduced  to  misery,  as  he 
seemed  to  think.  But  soon  I  foimd  that  he  waited  till  eveiy 
body  was  fast  asleep  at  night,  and  then  crawled  in  softly  next  some 
of  his  black  friends,  and  slept  there  till  earliest  dawn.  Then  he 
would  up  and  away  undiscovered.  Several  times  he  was  caught 
and  beaten,  but  he  always  tried  it  again. 

He  showed  an  extraordinary-  fondness  for  strong  drink.  When- 
ever a  negro  had  palm  wine  Tommy  was  sure  to  know  it.  He 
had  a  decided  taste  for  Scotch  ale,  of  which  I  had  a  few  bottles, 
and  even  begged  for  brandy.  Indeed,  his  last  exploit  was  with  a 
brandy  bottle,  which,  on  going  out,  I  had  carelessly  left  on  my 
chest.  The  little  rascal  stole  in,  and  seeing  it,  and  beiner  unable 
to  get  out  the  cork,  in  some  way  broke  it.  When  I  returned, 
after  some  hours*  absence,  I  found  my  precious  bottle — it  was  the 
last,  and  to  tlic  Afn'can  traveler  brandy  is  as  indis])en?able  as 
quinine — broken  in  ]Meces,  and  master  Tommy  coiled  up  on  the 
floor  by  the  side  of  the  fragments  in  a  state  of  maudlin  drunken* 
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ness.  When  he  saw  me  he  got  up  and  iiied  to  stagger  up  to  me, 
but  his  legs  tottered,  and  he  fell  down  seyeral  times.  His  eyes 
had  a  glare  of  homaii  drankennesB ;  his  aims  were  extended  in 
vain  attempts  to  reach  me;  his  voice  came  thick;  Hi  fiict^  he 
looked  disgilBtmgly  and  jet  comically  hmnan.  It  was  the  maud* 
lin  and  sentimental  stage  of  human  drunkenness  very  well  repre* 
aented.  I  gave  him  a  severe  thrashing,  which  served  to  sober 
the  little  toper  somewhat ;  but  nothing  could  cure  him  of  his  loye 
for  liquor. 

Tie  had  a  great  deal  of  intelligence;  and  if  I  had  had  leisure  I 
tliink  I  might  have  trained  him  to  some  kind  of  good  behavior, 
though  I  despaired  of  his  tliieviug  disposition.  He  lived  so  long, 
and  was  growing  so  accustomed  to  civilized  life,  that  I  began  to 
have  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  carry  him  alive  to  America. 
But  alas!  poor  Tommy.  One  moruing  he  refused  his  food,  seem- 
ed downcast,  and  was  very  anxious  to  be  petted  and  held  in  the 
arms.  I  got  all  kinds  of  forest  berries  for  him,  but  he  refused  alL 
He  did  not  seem  to  suffer,  but  ate  nothing;  and  next  day,  with- 
out a  struggle,  died.  Poor  fellow  I  I  was  veiy  sorry,  for  he  had 
grown  to  be  quite  a  pet  companion  for  me;  and  even  the  ne- 
groes,  though  he  had  given  them  great  trouble,  were  sony  at  his 
death. 

The  mother  of  Thomas  was  an  adult  female,  aged,  to  judge  by 
her  teeth,  which  were  much  worn ;  but  quite  black  in  the  face  and 

bands.  She  v/a^  of  the  bald-headed  variety  of  the  nshiego — the 
nshicgo  mbouve  of  the  Bukalai.  Eyebrows  thin,  and  from  half 
to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Eyelids  thin  and  short  Up- 
per and  lower  lips  and  chin  sparsely  covered  with  short  gray 
hairs.  Neck  hairy.  Thin  hair  on  the  cheeks,  beginning  at  the 
temples  parallel  with  the  upper  part  of  the  car.  Ears  large.  The 
head  entirely  bald  down  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  part  of 
the  ears  behind ;  this  bald  skin  was  quite  black.  On  the  back 
fine  black  hair.  Bump  partly  bare,  and  where  bare  the  skin  was 
quite  white.  Hair  on  the  chest  grayish  black,  and  thin,  growing 
thicker  on  the  abdomen,  and  grayer  on  the  l^s.  Height  8  feet  9 
inches.  .  This  fbmale  differed  vety  decidedly  from  the  female  of 
the  gorilla  or  chimpanzee. 

T<Hnmy  turned  darker  as  he  grew  older,  and  at  his  death  was 
yellow  rather  than  white. 

To  return  now  to  our  camp.   On  the  next  day,  May  16tb,  we 
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set  out  again,  in  hopes  to  kill  at  lonst  a  deer.  It  was  already  lat€  , 
in  the  afternoon  when  we  saw  our  lirst  piece  of  game,  a  beautifal  \ 
little  monkey,  called  by  the  negroes  the  mdova.  He  poked  his 
white  nose  out  of  a  bush  and  chattered  at  us,  and  Malaoucn,  with- 
out loss  of  time^  replied  with  a  charge  of  buck-fihot^  which  tamr 
bled  him  oyer.  With  this  we  were  obliged  to  retmn  to  campi 
haying  taken  no  proyisions  along.  Gonamba  was  yeiy  strong  in 
me  to-day,  and  I  determined  to  have  soap  made  of  the  monk^, 
and  t  ry  it  The  animal  was  vei y  fat ;  and  as  hunger  stifled  my  ^ 
gust,  I  made  a  pretty  good  meaL  I  shared  with  Quengmeasa  and 
his  wives,  who  did  not  touch  the  nshiego  meat.  This  made  a  fit 
feast  for  the  Bakalai  and  the  slave?,  who  were  exceedingly  re- 
joiced. I  could  not  stomach  it;  it  was  too  much  like  caniiiba]- 
ism.  Nor  have  I  ever  but  once  tasted  the  meat  of  any  of  these 
great  apes,  though  necessity  compelled  me,  after  this,  to  dine  oif 
monkey. 

My  men  were  now  getting  short  of  every  kind  of  provisions, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  purchase  for  them  from  the  villages.  The 
chief  articles  brought  were  some  loayes  of  tidicaj  a  kind  of  bread 
made  of  the  seeds  of  the  mango-trec  pounded  and  dried.   It  does 
not  taste  nnpleasantly,  but  I  could  not  liye  on  it.  There  was  also 
a  dear  yellow  oil,  which,  when  cool,  had  the  color  and  oomdstenqy 
of  scorched  laid,  and  was  called  agoH  n^jtvi  (njayi  oil).    It  is 
made  with  infinite  labor  from  the  seeds  of  a  certain  tree  which  is 
abundant  here,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  these  foresta 
They  boil  the  seed,  then  mash  it  on  a  hollowed-ont  boaid,  and 
then  squeeze  out  l^e  not  yery  abnnda&t  ml  with  their  hands.  It 
makes  a  nice-looking  oil,  which  is  used  to  cook  meat  in,  and  thus 
prepared  meat  does  not  tiistc  badly. 

They  also  mix  the  oil  with  a  kind  of  odoriferous  powder  caH- 
ed  yombOj  and  this  mixture  is  then  applied  in  great  quantities 
upon  their  wool.  They  think  it  gives  out  a  pleasant  fragrance, 
but  in  reality  it  makes  an  abominable  stench. 

But  another  use  of  the  oil  is  really  sensible.  When  the  men 
have  been  for  some  time  out  in  inclement  weather,  or  are  dustyi 
or  parched  with  working  in  the  sun,  their  skin  becomes  dried  up, 
cracked,  and  reddish  in  color.  Then  they  come  home,  wash  off 
dean,  and  oil  themselves  all  over  with  this  soft  oil.  The  dried* 
np  skin  becomes  in  a  little  time  smooth,  and  of  a  shiny,  healiby 
black  again.  Pa]m*oil  is  used  elsewhere  for  this  pnrpose;  bat 
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the  palm-oil-trec  is  very  scarce  here,  and  the  little  of  tlie  oil  they 
have  is  brought  iroin  the  Ashira  country  to  the  east,  which  is  now 
my  Promised  I^nd,  toward  which  I  daily  lift  longmg  eyes. 

On  the  16th  I  went  out  by  myself  and  shot  some  birds,  and,  to 
mj  great  joy,  a  nchomin^  a  beautiful  bosh-deer.  Now  gouamba 
was  pat  off  for  some  days.  The  meat  was  carefully  smoked,  and 
the  next  day  Malaouen  retomed  to  the  village,  and  Querlaonen 
came  out  to  hunt  with  me.  This  changed  the  look,  it  seemed,  &r 
we  had  haidlj  gone  an  horn's  walk  fiom  camp  when  we  came 
npon  a  herd  of  wild  pigs,  and  bagged  two. 

Unfortnnatelj  my  salt  has  given  out  I  have  been  able  to  bny 
a  little,  bat  it  is  a  very  dear  article  here,  as  tiiey  have  to  get  it 
from  the  sea-shore  natives,  and  the  trade  is  very  irregular. 

On  the  18th,  as  we  were  hunting,  I  heard  in  the  far  distance  • 
what  T  at  first  took  to  bo  muttering  thunder.  I  hurried  on  to 
reach  some  shelter  in  an  ebony-grove  at  a  distance  before  the 
storm  should  breiik,  but  presently  perceived  the  noise  to  be  caused 
by  a  male  gorilla  which  was  roarin!j  to  its  fLiaalc;  which  latter, 
after  a  while,  could  be  heard  answering  with  a  weaker  roar.  The 
fi>iest  iairly  shook  with  the  tremendous  voice  of  this  animal. 
The  echoes  swelled  and  died  away  tsom  hill  to  hill,  ontil  the 
whole  forest  was  full  of  the  din. 

Unluckily  I  had  gone  out  with  my  smallest  gun  loaded  with 
shot  to  shoot  birds.  I  put  in  a  baU  instead  of  the  shot,  and  de- 
tennined  to  follow  up  the  animals,  By-and-by  I  could  hear  the 
deep  drum-like  sound  which  the  male  gorilla  causes  by  beating 
his  breast  with  his  huge  fists.  The  jungle  was  quite  tiiick,  and 
our  advance  slow.  Poor  Makondai  was  in  a  great  fright  as  we 
heard  the  animal,  which  kept  up  its  terrible  roaring,  waiting  ev- 
ery few  minutes  to  hear  the  replies  of  its  fcnuile. 

Presently  I  heard  trees  cracking,  and  saw  through  the  woods 
bow  every  few  minutes  a  sapling  was  swung  about  and  then 
broken  off.  While  I  was  watching  these  actions  I  supj  x  ^se  the 
animal  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  danger,  for  presently  a 
dead  silence  followed  on  the  loud  roars ;  and  when,  gun  in  himd, 
I  broke  through  the  wood,  my  gorilla  was  gone. 

I  am  sure  that  I  must  have  heard  this  gorilla^s  roar  three  miles 
off^  and  the  noise  of  beating  his  breast  at  least  a  mile.  No  words 
oan  describe  the  thunderous  noise  which  it  produces. 

In  examinipg  the  piece  of  wood  where  these  gorillas  were  mov- 
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ing  and  feeding,  I  learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  cause  of  the  greai 
wear  there  is  on  the  caniue  teeth  of  this  animal,  and  especial] j  of 
the  male,  which  I  could  not  before  account  for,  and  also  saw  &on:e 
surprising  evidences  of  their  strength.  Several  trees,  each  of 
which  was  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  had  been  broken 
down  by  these  animak;  and  I  found  that  thej  had  bit  into  tbe 
heart  of  iiheae  trees  and  eaten  out  the  pith.  Now  the  wood  it 
haid,  and  hj  the  peculiar  Ibnn  of  the  gnawing  I  saw  at  onoe 
that  it  was  by  this  work  that  the  very  singular  abrasion  of  tlie 
canines  is  cftused. 

The  Bembo  is  stOl  deep  and  rapd  as  fiir  as  we  ascended,  and 
the  land  becomes  more  mountainous,  the  hills  approaching  net^ 
er  and  nearer  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  When  we  returned,  the 
town  was  filled  with  joy  at  our  success  on  the  hunt.  QuenguezA 
made  himself  sick  carousing  on  four  hams  which  I  gave  him  from 
my  share  of  some  wild  j^igs  we  had  shot  The  old  fellow  has 
brought  all  the  ebony  down — a  heavy  job,  as  the  pieces  weighed 
from  twenty  to  sixty  pounds,  and  had  to  be  carried  on  mea^A 
shoulders  over  a  very  rough  and  woody  country. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  on  our  way  up  river  the  people  point- 
ed out  to  me  a  tree  which  contained  a  nest,  which  they  said  be- 
longed to  a  bird  called  the  guanionian,  an  immense  eagle,  aooord- 
ing  to  their  description,  which  preys  on  monkeys.  I  could  not 
see  the  bird — nor  did  I  ever  see  it — though  onoe  a  bird  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  this  mysterious  eagle ;  but  it  was  so  high 
in  the  air  that  I  could  not  say  what  it  was. 

On  the  28th  of  May  we  started  down  the  river  for  Obmdji^ 
town.  I  bade  good-by  to  all  my  good  friends,  and  distributed 
presents  to  them,  remembering  particularly  the  women  who  had 
been  i-o  kind  to  me.  Our  canoes  were  loaded  with  ebony  ;  and  in 
the  storu  of  mine  was  perched,  near  my  shoulder,  little  Tommy, 
the  nshiego.  - 

"When  we  got  to  OlMudji's,  I  found  a  man  who  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Biagano  with  a  package  of  eight  letters  and  a  file 
of  New  York  papers,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  me  by  my 
friends  the  missionaries  at  the  Gaboon.  I  bad  now  been  many 
months  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  doings  of  the  great  dvilueed 
world;  and  while  the  letters  from  friends  and  home  were  most 
eagerly  opened  and  read,  the  file  of  papers  lay  before  me  like 
some  great  mystery  about  to  be  revealed— a  mystexy  of  no  yeiy 
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dear  personj\l  interest  to  me,  but  yet  which  I  was  eager  to  probe 
to  such  bouoju  as  I  could  get  at.    So  I  sat  down  to  read.  The 
people  were  much  astonished — and  so  was  I  at  many  things  I 
read.    It  was  a  singular  intermingling  of  two  lives.    In  the  body 
1  was  yet  in  the  rude  town  of  poor  old  Obindji,  far  enoiKdi  from 
civilization  to  make  civilized  life  seem  improbable,    iiut  m  the 
spirit  I  was  walking  New  York  streets,  with  a  friend  at  my  side 
reveal  in  :r  to  me  at  every  step  ail  that  had  occurred  in  these  many 
months.   I  am  sure  no  papers  were  ever  more  thoroughly  read 
than  these;  even  the  advertisements  had  a  delightful  novel^to 
me.  Hai^ily  the  29ih  was  Sandaj,  and  I  took  my  ease  with  my 
pKpests  all  day.. 

On  the  80Ui  we  started  with  one  hundred  men  np  the  Ofoubou, 
the  river  which  joins  the  Bembo  just  above  Obindji,  for  a  Bakahu 
town  called  Njali>Coudid|  the  diief  of  which  was  a  friend  of  Quen- 
gueza's,  who  had  sent  to  promise  me  some  gorilla-hunts  if  I  would 
come  to  see  him. 

The  Ofoubou  is  a  smaller  rivcr  lliau  the  lieuibo ;  but  at  present 
had  overllowcd  its  banks,  and  spread  its  waters  over  the  strip 
of  lowland  which  bordered  it  and  separated  it  from  the  hills. 
Njali-Coudid  lies  about  ten  miles  back  of  the  river  among  the 
hill?.  After  pulling  up  some  twenty-five  miles  we  came  to  the 
landing-place,  whence  we  had  to  strike  inland.  Here  we  found  a 
swamp,  having  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  water  upon  it, 
through  which  we  had  to  wade,  over  clayey,  slippeij  ground,  for 
nearly  a  mile.  This  mile  lasted  an  hour.  Then  we  came  to  high 
and  dry  ground,  and  traveled  onward  till  at  three  o'clock  we 
reached  the  town,  where  we  were  received  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come. 

We  had  left  Obindji's  without  a  morsel  of  break&st  even ;  and 
as  I  had  not  broken  my  ftst  since  the  previous  evening,  I  was  not 
sorry  to  have  Mbango,  the  chie^  send  me  a  goat  and  some  bunch- 
es of  plantains,  of  which,  when  cooked,  I  made  a  very  suiLalyiiig 
meal. 

Obindji's  town  was  nearly  at  the  starvation-point  The  poor 
fello  ws  had  been  very  generous  to  us  while  they  had  food  to  give; 
but  now  was  the  time  of  general  scarcity,  when  the  last  crop  was 
eaten  up  and  the  coming  crop  was  not  yet  ready.  They  were 
actually  living  on  the  poor  roots  they  could  gather  in  the  woods, 
la  Mbaogo's  town  they  were  a  litUe  better  off;  but  even  here  our 
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advent  soon  created  a  famine.  The  staples  of  iStna  eonntiy  are 
plantains  and  inaiiioc.  New  plantains,  even  if  plucked  grocJi, 
will  soon  ripen  and  rot.  They  do  not  kno  w  Low  to  dry  and  pre- 
serve them.  Manioc  may  be  dried,  and  thus  made  to  hisi  tw 
months  at  farthest;  but  long  before  that  it  is  poor  eating.  C'f 
course,  there  are  periods  every  year  when  these  perishable  pro- 
visions are  eaten  up,  and  when  even  a  prudent  town  suffers  foi 
want  of  food;  for  fish  are  not  veiy  plenty  here,  and  as  far  gaisf, 
thej  aje  not  very  good  huntera^  and  even  I  found  it  a  poor  gain« 
oountiy.  Often  I  wished  fi>r  a  fbw  eais  of  Indian  com  to  esiaU 
liah  a  new  order  of  things  among  these  poor  people ;  but  oom  b 
not  planted  at  all  in  these  parts. 

Hbango  had  been  notified  of  onr  coming,  and  had  built  for  me 
a  yeiy  neat^  oommodious  bark  house,  with  a  day  floor  pounded 
hard,  and  all  yeiy  dean  and  comfortable.  The  viDa^  itself  is 
one  of  the  neatest  I  have  seen  among  the  BakalaL  When  I  had 
eaten  my  dinner,  the  people  canie  in  crowds  to  see  me.  My  hair 
was,  ari  Uoual,  the  most  singular  jjui  I  of  my  pciBon  to  them.  A 
considerable  number  of  female  strangers  were  in  the  town  to  cel- 
ebrate the  feast  of  Njambai,  one  of  their  spirits;  and  these  could 
not  look  at  me  or  wonder  at  my  appcriraiicc  enough. 

There  was  such  a  crowd,  indeed,  that  next  day  food  began  to 
grow  scarce,  and  I  had  to  send  Makondai  over,  with  thirty  men 
and  some  goods,  to  buy  some  plantains.  In  buying  food  beads 
are  the  best  trade.  The  women  cultivate  the  ground  and  sell  Ihe 
surplus  products,  and  they  prefer  beads  above  every  thing  elB& 
The  women  in  all  this  country  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  prir- 
ilege  in  this  way.  Tfaey  are  ezpeofced  to  feed  their  hnsbandB; 
and  Quengueza  frequency  tells  his  wives  to  fiaed  him  well  and 
take  good  care  of  him,  because  he  treats  them  welL  But  what  is 
left  or  not  needed  of  the  fruits  thus  raised  the  men  have  no  right 
to.  The  women  sell  and  keep  for  themselves  the  articles  re- 
ceived. Makondai  relumed  next  day  with  forty-five  bunches  of 
plantains  and  two  fowls — a  very  good  supply  lor  the  time. 

Meantime  the  feast  went  on,  and  gave  mc  a  sleepless  night,  as 
no  African  feast  or  ceremony  is  c(  •mpletc  without  shoutinj?,  sing- 
ing, drumming,  and  dancing,  and  playing  on  such  a  harp  as  is 
shown  in  the  picture.  Mbango,  it  appears,  is  the  head  or  chief 
of  his  clan  or  &mily,  which  includes  half  a  dozen  towns  within 
thirty  miles  around.   As  chi^,  Mbango  keeps  the  idol  of  the 
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clan,  and  all  come  hither  at  regular  periods  to  sing  songs  of  invo- 
cation to  it  It  is  a  foiiiiile  figure,  of  wood,  nearly  life  size,  and 
with  cloven  feet  like  those  of  a  deer.  Her  eyes  were  of  copper ; 
one  cheek  was  painted  red  and  the  other  yellow.  About  her 
neck  hung  a  neddace  of  tiger's  teeth.  She  is  said  to  have  great 
power,  and  the  people  believe  that  on  certain  ocoasioxis  she  nods 
her  head.  She  is  said  to  talk  quite  fiequentlj— as  mighty  in- 
deed, be  expected.  She  is  veij  highly  Tenerated  by  the  pe(^»le. 

I  told  ICbango  that  the  noise  near  my  house  distarbed  my  sleeps 
and  the  good  Mow  ordered  his  people  to  celebiate  a  little  farther 
away.  On  the  80th  and  Slst,  however,  these  iras  a  dead  silence 
and  a  great  darkness.  Kb  light  was  allowed  but  my  own.  The 
mbuiti  was  set  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  the  people 
stood  all  around  her.  She  is  said  to  have  bowed,  walked  about, 
and  spoken  to  some  one,  expressing  her  pleasure  at  two  bush- 
deer  which  had  been  offered  her  the  night  before.  She  ate  some 
of  the  meat — so  I  was  assured — and  left  the  rest  for  the  people. 

On  the  2d  (June)  the  women  began  their  peculiar  woiship  of 
Njambai,  which,  it  seemSi  is  their  good  spirit ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  all  the  Bakalai  dans,  and  all  the  females  of  tribes  I  have  met 
daring  my  journeys,  worship  or  venerate  a  spirit  with  this  same 
nameu  Near  the  seiMhore  it  is  pronoanoed  Njembai,  bat  it  is 
evidently  the  same. 
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This  worship  <ji  ibe  women  is  a  kind  of  mjsterj;  no  nken  b^ 

ing  admitted  to  the  ceremonies,  which  are  carried  on  in  a  house 
very  carefully  closed.  Thki  house  N'.as  coven  Ll  wiili  Jry  paini 
and  banana  leaves,  and  had  not  even  u  cluoi  open  to  the  street 
To  make  all  close  it  was  set  against  two  other  houses,  and  the  en- 
trance was  through  one  of  these.  Quengueza  and  Mbaugo  warn- 
ed me  not  to  go  near  this  place,  as  not  even  they  were  permitted 
so  much  as  to  take  a  look.  All  the  women  of  the  village  paint- 
ed  their  &oes  and  bodies,  beat  drums,  marched  about  the  town, 
and  from  time  to  time  entered  the  idol-house,  where  thej  danced 
all  one  night,  and  made  a  more  outrageous  noise  than  even  the 
men  had  made  before.  They  also  presented  several  bush-deer  lo 
the  goddess;  and  on  the  4th  all  but  a  few  went  off  into  the  woods 
to  sing  to  NjamboL 

I  noticed  that  half  a  dozen  remained,  and  in  the  course  of  ^ 
morning  entered  the  Njambai-house,  where  thej  staid  in  great 
^ence.  Kow  mj  curiosity,  which  had  been  greatlj  excit^  to 
know  what  took  place  in  this  secret  worship,  Gnally  overcame  me. 
I  determined  to  see.  Walking  several  times  up  and  down  the 
street  i)ast  the  house  to  allay  suspieion,  I  at  last  suddenly  pushed 
aside  some  of  the  leaves  and  stuck  my  head  through  the  wall. 
For  a  moment  I  could  distinguish  nothing  in  the  darkness. 
Then  I  beheld  three  perfectly  naked  old  hags  sitting  on  the  claj 
floor,  with  an  immense  bundle  of  greegiees  before  them,  which 
they  seemed  to  be  silently  adoring; 

When  they  saw  me  they  at  once  set  up  a  hideous  hovrl  nf 
rage,  and  rubied  out  to  call  their  companions  from  the  bush.  la 
a  few  minutes  these  came  rushing  in,  crying  and  lamenting;  rush* 
ing  toward  me  with  gestures  of  anger,  and  threatening  me  for  my 
offense.  I  quickly  reached  my  house,  and,  seizmg  my  gun  in  one 
hand  and  a  revolver  in  the  other,  told  them  I  would  shoot  the 
first  one  that  came  inside  my  door.  The  house  was  surrounded 
by  above  three  hundred  infuriated  women,  every  one  shouting 
out  curses  at  me;  but  the  sight  of  my  revolver  kept  them  back. 
They  adjourned  presently  for  the  Njambai-house,  and  from  there 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  men,  who  were  to  inform  me  that  I  must 
pay  for  the  "  palaver"  I  had  made. 

This  I  peremptorily  refused  to  do,  telling  Quengueza  and 
Mbango  that  I  was  their  stranger,  and  must  be  allowed  to  do  as 
I  pleased,  as  their  rules  were  nothing  to  me  who  was  a  while 
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man  and  did  not  believe  in  their  idols,  Tn  truth,  if  I  had  once 
paid  for  such  a  transgression  as  this,  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  all  trayeling  for  me,  as  I  o^n  broke  through  their  absurd 
rules  without  knowing  it^  and  2217  only  coune  was  to  declare  my* 
self  irresponsible. 

However,  the  women  would  not  giye  up,  but  threatened  ven- 
geance not  only  on  me,  but  on  all  the  men  of  the  town ;  and  as  I 
as  positively  refused  to  pay  any  ihing,  it  was  at  last,  to  my  great 
surprise,  determined  by  MIsangQ  and  his  male  suljects  that  Ihey 
would  inake  up  from  tiieir  own  possesaions  such  a  sacr^ce  as  the 
women  demanded  of  me.  Accordingly  Mbango  contributed  ten 
fathoms  of  iiaiivc  cloth,  and  the  ineii  came  one  by  one  and  put 
their  ofTcrings  on  the  ground,  some  plates,  some  knives,  some 
mugs,  some  beads,  some  mats,  and  various  other  articles.  Mban- 
go came  again  and  asked  if  I  too  would  not  contribute  some- 
thing ;  but  I  refused.  In  fact,  I  dared  not  set  such  a  precedent. 
So  when  all  had  given  what  they  could,  the  whole  amount  was 
taken  to  the  irefdl  women,  to  whom  Mbango  said  that  I  was 
his  and  his  men*s  guest,  and  that  they  could  not  ask  me  to  pay 
in  such  a  matter;  therefore  they  paid  the  demand  themselves. 
With  this  the  women  were  satisfied,  and  there  the  quarrel  ended. 
Of  course  I  could  not  make  any  fiiriher  investigations  into  their 
mysteries.  The  Njambai  feast  lasts  about  two  weeks.  I  could 
learn  very  little  about  &e  spirit  which  they  call  by  this  name. 
Their  own  ideas  are  quite  vague.  They  know  only  that  it  pro- 
tects the  women  against  their  male  enemies,  avenges  their  wrongs, 
and  serves  them  in  various  ways  if  they  please  it 

On  the  Gth  I  went  out  to  see  the  mhando^  or  olaho^  of  Igouraba, 
the  Ashira  chief  of  whom  I  made  mention  at  Goumbi.  It  lies 
about  ten  miles  east  from  Mbango's  town,  and  the  people  were 
engaged  in  cutting  ebony,  which  was  to  be  given  to  Quengueza. 
The  camp  was  placed  in  a  very  beautiful  spot,  a  half  clearing  on 
the  hill-pide,  not  far  from  where  the  Niama  Bembai  falls  down 
through  the  hills  by  several  pretty  cascades.  This  is  a  very  pret- 
ty stream,  which  has  its  rise  eastward  in  the  Ashira  country,  and 
flows  into  the  Ofoubeu.  Its  bed  is  gravelly,  and  its  waters  clear 
and  purling  like  some  northern  brook.  Hm  it  affords  plenty  of 
water-power,  waiting  for  ftctories. 

On  the  way  I  killed  a  beautiful  bird,  the  Apahdema  marina^ 
the  size  of  the  common  dove,  but  with  a  splendid  crimson  breast, 
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golden  green  on  tbe  back,  and  wings  colored  a  fine  pearl  gray. 
Also  one  of  the  men  shot  a  young  T.  Calvus,  feinale.  It  was  2 
feet  11  inches  high,  and  was  of  a  curious  mulatto  color. 

The  next  day,  7th,  we  went  on  a  gorilla-hunt  All  the  olako 
was  busy  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  with  preparations ;  and 
as  meat  was  scarce,  every  body  had  joyful  anticipatioDS  of  han- 
ger satisfied  and  plenty  in  the  camp.  Little  did  we  guess  what 
fiightful  deatb  waa  to  be&ll  one  of  our  number  befoie  the  next 
aoneet 

I  gave  powder  to  the  whole  party.  Six  were  to  go  off  in  one 
direction  for  bush-deer,  and  whatever  luck  might  aend  tbem,  and 
six  others,  of  whom  I  was  one,  were  to  hunt  for  gorilla.  We  set 
off  toward  a  dark  valley,  where  Gambo,  Igoumba's  son,  said  we 

should  iuv\  our  prey.  The  goriUa  elioo.se  tlje  darkest, gloomiest 
forests  for  its  home,  and  is  {c)und  on  tlie  edges  of  the  clearings 
only  when  in  search  of  phmuiins,  or  sugar-cane,  or  pine-apple. 
Often  they  choose  for  their  peculiar  haunt  a  piece  ot  wood  so 
dark  that  even  at  midday  one  can  scarce  see  ten  yards.  This 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  wait  till  the  monstrous  beast  ap- 
proaches near  before  shooting,  in  order  that  the  first  shot  may  be 
fatal.   It  does  not  often  let  the  hunter  zeload. 

Our  litUe  party  separated,  as  is  the  custom,  to  stalk  Uie  wood 
in  various  directions.  Gambo  and  I  kept  together.  One  biave 
fellow  went  off  alone  in  a  direction  where  he  thought  he  could 
find  a  gorilla.  The  other  three  took  another  course.  We  had 
been  about  an  hour  separated  when  Gkmabo  and  I  beard  a  gon 
fired  but  little  way  firom  us,  and  presently  another.  We  were  al- 
ready on  our  way  to  the  spot  where  we  hoped  to  see  a  gorilla 
slain,  when  the  forest  began  to  resound  with  the  most  terrific  roars. 
Gambo  seized  my  arnis  in  great  agitation,  and  we  hurried  on. 
both  filled  with  a  dreadful  and  sickening  fear.  We  bad  not  gone 
far  when  uur  worst  fears  were  realized.  The  poor  brave  fellow 
who  had  gone  off  alone  was  lyini?  on  the  ground  in  a  pool  ol'liis 
own  blood,  and  I  thought  at  first  quite  dead.  His  bowels  wore 
protruding  tlirough  the  lacerated  abdomen.  Beside  him  lay  his 
gun.  The  stock  was  broken,  and  the  barrel  was  bent  andfiatten* 
ed.   It  bore  plainly  the  marks  of  the  gorilla's  teeth. 

We  picked  him  up,  and  I  dressed  his  wounds  as  well  aa  I 
could  with  rags  torn  from  my  clothes.  When  I  had  given  him  a 
little  brandy  to  drink  he  came  to  himself,  and  was  able,  but  with 
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great  difficulty,  to  speak.  lie  said  that  he  had  met  the  gorilla 
saddenlj  and  face  to  faoOj  and  that  it  had  not  attempted  to  escape. 
It  waS)  he  said,  a  huge  male,  aud  seemed  very  savage.  It  was  in  a 
▼eiy  gloomy  part  of  the  wood,  and  the  darkness,  I  suppose,  made 
him  miss.  He  said  he  took  good  aim,  and  fired  when  the  beast 
was  only  about  eight  yards  off.  The  ball  merely  wounded  it  in 
the  aide.  It  at  onoe  began  beating  its  breasts,  and  with  the  <^  i  at* 
est  lage  advanced  upon  hitn. 

To  ran  away  was  impoenble.  He  would  have  been  eanght  in 
the  jungle  before  he  had  gone  a  dozen  steps. 

lie  stood  his  ground,  and  as  quickly  as  he  could  reloaded  his 
gun.  Just  as  he  raised  it  to  fire  the  gonilu  dashed  it  out  of  his 
bands,  the  gun  going  off  in  the  fall,  and  then  in  an  instant,  and 
with  a  terrible  roar,  the  animal  gave  him  a  tremendous  blow  with 
its  immense  open  paw,  frightfully  lacerating  the  abdomen,  and 
with  this  single  i)low  laying  bare  part  of  the  intestines.  As  he 
sank,  bleeding,  to  the  ground,  the  monster  seized  the  gun,  and  the 
poor  hunter  thought  he  would  have  his  brains  dashed  out  with  it 
But  the  gorilla  seemed  to  have  looked  upon  this  also  as  an  enemy, 
and  in  his  rage  flattened  the  barrel  between  his  strong  jaws. 

When  we  came  upon  the  ground  the  gorilla  was  gone.  This 
is  their  mode  when  attacked — to  strike  one  or  two  blows,  and 
then  leave  the  victims  of  their  rage  on  the  ground  and  go  off  into 
the  woods. 

We  hunted  up  our  companions  and  carried  our  poor  fellow  to 
the  camp,  where  all  was  instantly  excitement  and  sorrow.  They 

entreated  me  to  prive  him  medicine,  but  I  had  nothinpj  to  suit  his 
case.  I  saw  that  Iiis  days  were  numbered  ;  and  all  I  could  do 
was  to  make  him  easy  by  giving  him  a  little  brandy  or  wine  at 
'  intervals.  He  had  to  tell  the  whole  story  over  again;  and  the 
people  declared  at  once  that  this  was  no  true  gorilla  that  had  at- 
tacked him,  but  a  man  —  a  wicked  man  turned  into  a  gorilla. 
Such  a  being  no  man  could  escape,  they  said ;  and  it  could  not 
be  killed,  even  by  the  bravest  hunters.  This  principle  of  fatal- 
ism and  of  transmigration  of  souls  is  brought  in  by  them  in  all 
swsli  cases,  I  think,  chiefly  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  their  hunt- 
era,  on  whom  such  a  mischance  exercises  a  very  depressing  influ- 
enoe.  The  hunters  are  the  most  valued  men  in  these  negro  vil- 
lages. A  brave  and  fortunate  one  is  admired  by  all  the  women ; 
loved — almost  worshiped-— by  his  wives;  and  enjoys  many  priv- 
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ileges  among  Lis  fellow-villagers.  But  his  proudest  time  is  when 
he  has  killed  an  elephant  or  a  gorilla  and  lilled  the  village  witli 
meat  Then  he  may  do  almost  what  he  pleases.  The  next  day 
we  killed  a  monster  goiill%  which  I  suppose  is  the  same  one  thait 
killed  my  poor  hunter. 

June  llUi.  Yesterday  I  had  a  very  seveie  chill,  but  was  able 
to  check  it  with  quinine,  fortunately.  The  dry  season  has  now 
definitely  set  in  here,  and  the  days  are  doudy  and  the  nights 
somewhat  oool.  We  are  no  longer  obliged  to  build  sheltezB 
when  sleeping  out  in  the  woods ;  and  can  hunt  all  day  without 
being  wet  through  as  formerly-HBll  which  gives  me  a  good  deal 
of  comfort. 

The  poor  follow  who  was  hurt  b}-  the  gorilla  died  on  the  9th; 
and  some  men  went  out  on  the  lOih  and  shot  a  large  gorilla,  whose 
remains  were  brought  into  camp  with  great  rejoicinirs  on  tlieir 
part^J,  but  great  rage  on  mine.  My  hunters  had  seen  ine  skin  iro- 
rillas  and  other  animals  so  often  that  thej  thought  they  could  do 
this  for  me,  and,  wanting  the  meat  of  this  one,  they  took  oft*  the 
hide.  So  far  so  good;  but  the  fellows  did  not  know  what  a 
value  I  })laecd  upon  the  bones^  and,  to  save  themselves  time 
labor,  they  broke  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  of  the  pelvis.  Thus  a 
fine  specimen  was  spoiled  for  me,  or  at  least  made  incomplete.  I 
scolded  them  so  that  they  ran  away  into  the  woods,  as  they  said, 
to  get  out  of  hearing  of  my  tongue. 

This  gorilla  was  an  adult  male,  and  measured  five  fbet  serea 
inches  in  height. 

With  the  dry  season,  which  has  now  regularly  set  in,  vaiious 
migratory  birds  return  from  their  wanderings,  and  enliven  the 
forests  and  rivers,  which  are  inhabited  by  other  species  during 
the  rainy  season.  All  nature  has  brightened  up,  and  the  long- 
dreary  forest  is  alive  with  the  chatter  and  song  of  birds.  The 
spurred  quail  (Peliperdrix  LaUiami),  with  its  pretty  spotted  breast, 
I  met  at  every  turn  in  the  wood.  The  splendid  X^nnid'i  plu- 
nv'fcm  is  more  abundant;  great  numbers  of  kingfishers  occupy 
the  logs  and  overhanging  branches  on  the  rivers,  watching  for 
prey ;  and  doves  are  cooing  to  each  other  all  day  long.  In  the 
little  purling  streams  in  the  hill  country  a  beautiful  little  otter 
has  made  his  appearance,  and  watches,  beneath  rocks  and  in  dark 
pools,  for  passing  fish;  while  on  the  Ofoubou  and  the  Bembo  a 
hirger  otter,  with  fine  brown  fur,  plunges  into  the  water  almost 
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"before  one  can  get  even  a  sight  of  him.  Several  varieties  of  swal- 
lows twitter  and  akip  over  the  water,  and  one  flies,  like  tlie  lark, 
so  high  that  it  can  scarce  he  distinguished.  Parrots,  of  varied 
colors  and  size,  are  screaming  and  chattering  all  daj  in  the  open 
woods.  One  in  particular,  the  gray  parrot^  flies  in  flocks  of  hund- 
reds  together,  and  makes  the  whole  wood  alive  with  its  screams. 
These  birds  build  their  nests  in  hollow  tzeesy  and  are  veiy  socia- 
ble in  their  nature. 

Until  tlic  Ibt  of  July  wc  moved  at  random  almost  about  ilic 
country  between  Mbango's  town  and  the  lu  inbo.  Game  is  not 
at  ail  plenty,  and  we  suiVered  occasionally  from  gouamba,  I  par- 
ticularly, wlio  do  not  like  the  meat  of  cither  the  elephant  or  the 
crocodile — on  which,  nevertheless,  I  had  to  lire  by  timis  for  a 
week  at  a  time.  The  meat  of  the  elephant  is  very  tough  and 
stzingy.  The  natives  smoke  it,  which  makes  it  tougher  yet,  and 
we  had  sometimes  to  boil  it  two  days  before  it  was  masticable. 
It  tastes  rank  and  coarse,  and  has  not  a  bit  of  the  delicate  flavor 
of  hippopotamus  meat  As  for  the  flesh  of  the  crocodile,  nothing 
bat  hunger  could  make  me  eat  it ;  but  necessity  of  that  kind 
knows  no  law.  It  is  really  very  white,  and  also  tender;  and  the 
negroes  think  it  delicious.  But  I  could  never  conr|ucr  mj  dis- 
gust ;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  besides^  tasteless  and  dry. 

This  upper  country  has  few  musquitoes,  but,  in  their  stead,  sev- 
eral varieties  of  flies,  which  are  exceedingly  troublesome.  The 
igoogouai  is  a  small,  almost  imperceptible  gnat,  which  appears  in 
great  numbei"s  in  the  morning  until  ten  o'clock,  from  which  time 
it  is  seen  no  more  till  four,  when  its  operations  are  rec;omineiiced, 
and  last  till  sunset.  These  little  flies  are  most  determined  l)lood- 
suckers,  very  sly  in  their  approaches,  but  leaving  behind  them  a 
bite  which  itches  terribly  and  for  a  considerable  time.  Small  as 
they  are,  even  the  thick  hides  of  the  negroes  are  punctured  by 
than.  In  hunting  they  are  very  troublesome,  and  often  made 
my  men  so  nervous  that  they  could  hit  nothing. 

Another  is  the  t^o&n',  an  insect  twice  as  laige  as  our  common 
house-fly.  It  approaches  you  with  a  sharp  whistle,  and  its  sting 
is  long  and  strong  enough  to  pierce  the  thickest  clothes  one  can 
wear  in  the  heat  of  an  Aflrican  summer.  The  sting  is  so  sharp 
tiiat  I  have  often  jumped  up  with  the  sudden  pain,  which  was  as 
if  a  pin  had  been  stuck  savagely  into  my  person.  But  the  bite  of 
this  insect,  if  painful,  does  not  last,  like  that  of  another  of  the  same 
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size,  which  is  called  the  nchoinm.  This  animal  makes  no  noise  to 
warn  you  of  its  approach,  and  inserts  its  bill  so  gently  that  ofta 
it  geta  itB  fill  of  blood  before  you  know  you  are  Intten.  Piesent- 
ly,  however,  the  itching  begins,  and  lasts  for  several  hours,  Taiied, 
at  intervals,  by  Budden  sharp  stabs  of  pain,  as  though  a  aooipioii 
had  bitten  you,  Qfken  this  lasts  the  whole  day.  These  las^ 
named  animals  are  fonnd  mostly  on  the  rivers. 

The  tlioeo,  another  fly,  is  the  size  of  a  hornet,  and  very  quick 
in  its  motions.  Its  bite  is  the  most  severe  of  all,  and  dothing  is 
no  protection  from  them.  Often  the  blood  has  run  down  my  fioe 
or  arm  from  one  of  their  savage  attacks,  and  even  the  well-tanned 
iikui  of  the  nep^roes  is  punctured  till  it  bleeds,  so  liui  one  would 
think  a  kccli  Lad  been  at  his  work  on  them. 

But  most  dreadful  of  all  is  the  doLvay^  a  nest-building  fly  "which 
frequents  the  water-side,  where  its  clay  liives  are  hung  to  the 
pendent  branches  of  trees.  This  fly  is  reall  y  a  monster  of  foroci- 
ty,  and  the  natives  run  from  it  as  they  do  from  no  other  animal 
or  insect  of  these  woods.  The  eloway  is  a  little  fly,  shaped  much 
like  a  bee,  but  not  quite  so  big.  The  body  is  longer  in  proper 
tion  than  that  of  a  bee.  Their  hives  are  made  of  clay,  and  evi- 
dently have  separate  apartments,  as  tihe  whole  pendent  bottle- 
shaped  mass  is  filled  with  holes,  each  of  which  has  a  litde  roof 
over  it  They  generally  choose  a  branch  which  is  foil  of  leaves 
for  their  nago  or  nest,  and  thus  are  hidden  from  view.  The  claj 
of  the  nest  is  so  hard  that  even  a  bullet  fired  from  a  reasonable 
distance  made  no  impression  upon  it,  as  I  found  by  several  truls. 
The  hives  seem  to  be  very  full ;  when  disturbed  I  have  seen  them 
issuinn-  in  larj^c  swarms,  and  several  from  each  hole. 

When  troubled  they  are  very  savage,  and  attack  with  a  kind  of 
blind  rage.  Sometimes  wlien  paddling  down  the  Rembo  a  ca- 
noe accidentally  strikes  against  a  tree  containing  an  eloway  nago. 
Instantly  they  fall  ferociously  upon  the  men.  The  natives  al- 
ways dive  into  the  water  and  swim  under  water  for  a  litUe  dis- 
tance ;  but  I  noticed  that  if  one  of  these  venomous  little  insect*^ 
had  settled  on  a  man,  he  clung  to  him  even  in  the  water,  and  had 
literally  to  be  picked  off.  In  such  cases  I  always  covered  myself 
up  with  matting  and  lay  still  till  they  retired.  Happily,  they  do 
not  pursue  &r;  and  when  the  enemy  is  out  of  thdr  sight  they  re- 
turn quietly  to  their  nests. 

Their  bite  is  ezeeedingly  painful,  and  they  leave  in  the  wound 
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an  acrid  poison,  which  pains  for  two  or  three  days.  At  intervals 
of  AD.  hour  the  poison  seems  to  gather  iresh  foice,  the  wound  be- 
gins to  throb,  and  for  a  little  while  is  excessively  painful.  The 
natives  fear  these  eloways  very  much,  and  retreat  with  all  expe- 
ditLon  when  thej  have  accidentally  disturbed  a  nest.  When  thej 
see  a  nest^  also,  they  always  paddle  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream.  Going  nearly  naked,  they  are  very  much  exposed  to  its 
attacks ;  and  its  motions  are  so  very  quids  that  even  a  speedy 
tumble  overboard  does  not  generally  save  them  from  one  or  two 
bites. 

Of  snakes  all  this  back  country  has  a  great  abundance.  A  few 
are  harmless ;  some  of  the  large  species  attiick  the  larger  beasts 
and  crush  them  in  their  folds;  or,  if  smaller,  they  have  poison 
fangs.  It  is  curious  that  the  negroes  have  no  vegetable  or  other 
remedy  for  a  snake-bite;  but  they  are  not  often  bitten.  The 
snakes  are  easily  alarmed,  and  the  noise  of  an  approaching  hunt- 
er scares  them  out  of  his  path.  Sometimes  they  hang  from  the 
iimbe  of  trees,  waitmg,  probably,  for  prey  to  pass  beneath,  and 
Fcveral  times  such  a  pendent  animal  has  given  me  a  fright  by 
fiUling  down  beside  me  as  I  stood  under  a  tree.  But  they  never 
attack  man,  so  &r  as  I  have  seen.  I  saw  and  killed  on  several 
occasions  boas  measuring  from  20  to  25  feet;  but  the  largest  I 
ever  saw  bad  been  killed  by  a  party  of  natives,  and  was  just  ekui- 
ned  as  I  came  up.  This  was  on  the  Bemba  The  skin  meas> 
uied  a  Utde  over  S3  feet  in  length. 

The  smaller  snakes  feed  on  birds,  and  squirrels,  and  rats,  which 
I  am  convinced,  from  frequent  observation,  they  arc  able  to  charm 
with  their  look.  This  power  of  charming  I  had  always  doubted, 
but  was  convinced  by  one  day  watching  a  venomous  black  snake, 
over  four  feet  long,  subduing  and  catching  a  squirrel  which  sat 
on  tho  lower  brnnch  of  a  tree.  It  was  back  of  Obinclji's  town. 
I  had  gone  out  to  shoot  birds,  and  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  very  peculiar  and  continued  chattering  of  a  squirrel.  When 
I  saw  it  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  its  movements.  It 
seemed  as  though  tied  to  its  branch  and  very  anxious  to  get 
away.  Its  head  was  thrust  forward,  its  eyes  fixed  and  glaring: 
but  its  body  trembled,  and  was  jerked  about  from  side  to  side. 
All  the  tune  it  was  screaming  and  ehattering  in  a  really  pitiable 
manner.  Following  the  direction  of  its  glance  I  saw  the  cause 
of  its  alann.  The  black  snake  was  slowly  creeping  out  on  the 
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limb,  and  as  steadily  kept  his  eyes  on  his  victim.  The  uhole 
curious  process  went  on  under  my  ins|iection  for  at  \esLst  tea  or 
twelve  minutes,  during  all  which  time  the  snake  seemed  to  fix  tl:^ 
gaze  of  the  squirrel  upon  itsel£  The  squirrel  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  it  reached  the  mouth  of  the  snake,  which  made  a 
spring,  graq>ed  its  piejr  in  its  mouth,  and  quickly  coiled  its  fidds 
about  it 

I  have  seen  many  such  cases  of  chaiming,  botih  of  birds  and 
squirrels ;  and  sometimes  firing  my  gun  dissolved  the  chann,  hj 
diverting  momentarily  the  gaze  of  the  snake. 

Though  snakes  are  dangerous  animals,  thmr  presence  is  a  greit 
blessing  to  the  country.  They  destroy  great  numbers  of  rats 
and  mice,  and  other  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds  which  injure  the 
native  proviijions;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  while  they  some- 
times frequent  houses,  and  are  fond  of  creeping  over  the  roofs  or 
along  the  hollow  bamboos  of  the  sides  of  the  native  hnts.  they 
are  peacefully  inclined,  and  never  attack  man  unless  trodden  on. 
They  are  glad  enough  to  get  out  of  the  wa}-;  and  the  most  fear- 
ed snake  1  saw  in  Africa  (the  Echidna  nasicomis)  was  one  which 
is  very  slow  in  its  movements,  from  which  cause  it  happens  that  it 
oftener  bites  people  than  others,  being  unable  to  get  out  of  the 
way  quickly.  Though  serpents  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  conm* 
try,  I  have  traveled  a  montii  at  a  tfane  without  seeing  one. 

The  country  near  the  river,  though  hilly,  is  not  entirely  healthy 
for  whites.  I  have  had  several  attacks  of  jfever,  owing  to  the  re- 
tiring water  leaving  the  muddy  soil  bare  and  damp,  but  all  were 
slight;  and  I  suppose  if  a  man  came  up  here  and  lived  canliilly 
he  would  be  quite  safe.  I  sleep  often  in  the  forest,  and  am  forced 
to  be  as  reckless  of  health  as  a  man  can  be ;  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  escape  fever  if  there  is  any  in  the  country.  The  natives  are 
generally  tolerably  healthy.  I  have  seen  cases  of  what  I  judge 
to  be  leprosy,  but  they  have  little  fever  among  them,  or  other 
dangerous  diseases. 

Gambo  and  I  have  been  hunting  for  a  week  after  another  go- 
riUa.  The  natives  said  that  a  monstrous  animal  had  been  several 
times  seen  in  the  forest  some  ten  miles  to  the  east,  and  it  was 
just  such  a  one  I  needed  to  make  my  series  complete^  There- 
fore I  determined  to  get  him.  On  June  10th  we  were  at  last 
lucky  enough  to  find  him.  We  had  been  on  the  hunt  for  sever 
al  hours,  when  we  came  upon  tolerably  fresh  tracks  of  an  animal 
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wliich  I  saw  must  be  a  very  large  one.    These  tracks  we  follow- 
k:*.!  aiutiously,  aud  at  last,  in  a  densely  wooded  and  quite  dark  ra- 
vine we  cainc  suddenly  upon  the  beast.    There  were  two  gorillas, 
a  male  and  female.    Owing  to  the  dense  jungle,  in  a  nook  of 
wbich  they  weze  eonoealed,  they  saw  ns  fasL   The  female  utter- 
ed a  cry  of  alarm,  and  ran  off  before  we  could  get  a  shot  at  ber, 
being  lost  to  sight  in  a  moment  in  the  bush.   The  male,  howev- 
er, whom  I  paitionlarlj  wanted,  had  no  idea  of  znnning  o£F.  He 
xoBe  slowly  from  his  haunches  and  at  onoe  faced  us,  uttering  a 
roar  of  rage  at  our  evidentlj  untimely  intrusion.  Gambo  and  I 
were  aooompanied  only  by  a  single  hunter  and  an  Ashira  boy, 
who  bore  an  extra  gun.  The  boy  fell  back,  and  we  stood  side 
by  side  and  awaited  the  advance  of  the  hideous  monster.   In  the 
dim  hair  iight  of  the  ravine,  his  features  working  with  rage,  his 
gloomy,  treacherou.s,  miseliicvous  gray  eyes,  his  rapidly -agitated, 
aud  frightful,  satyr-like  features  had  a  horrid  look,  enough  to 
make  one  fancy  him  really  a  spirit  of  the  damned. 

He  advanced  upon  us  ])y  starts,  as  is  their  fashion,  pausing  to 
beat  his  fists  upon  his  vast  breast,  which  gave  out  a  dull,  hollow 
sound  like  some  great  bass-drum  with  a  skin  of  ox-hide.  Then 
he  roared,  making  the  forest  ring  with  his  short  bark  and  the  re- 
frain, which  is  flingularly  like  the  loud  muttering  of  thunder. 

We  stood  at  our  posts  for  at  least  three  long  minutes,  guns  in 
hand,  b^re  the  great  beast  was  near  enough  for  a  safe  shot  In 
this  time  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  misfortune  of  my  poor 
hunter  but  a  few  days  ago;  and,  as  I  looked  at  ihe  gorilla  before 
\s,  I  could  fimcy  the  horror  of  the  situation  when,  with  empty 
gun,  the  poor  fellow  stood  before  his  remorseless  enemy,  who 
came  upon  him,  not  with  a  sudden  spring  like  the  leopard,  but 
With  a  slow,  vindictive  certainty  which  is  like  fate. 

At  last  he  stood  before  us  at  a  distance  of  six  yards.  Once 
more  he  paused,  and,  raising  his  head,  began  to  roar  and  beat  his 
breast.  Just  as  he  took  another  step  toward  us  we  fired,  and 
down  he  tumbled,  almost  at  our  feet,  upon  his  face,  dead. 

I  saw  at  once  that  we  had  the  very  animal  I  wanted.  It  is 
the  oldest  of  all  my  collection,  and  veiy  near  the  largest  I  ever 
saw.  Gambo,  who,  though  a  young  man,  was  still  an  old  hunter, 
said  a  few  were  laiger,  but  not  many.  It  height  was  five  feet 
nine  inches.  Its  arms  spread  nine  feet  Its  chest  had  a  circum- 
ference of  8ixty*two  inches.  The  hands^  those  terrible  daw-like 
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weapons,  with  one  blow  of  whicli  it  tears  out  the  bowels  of  a  man 
or  breaks  his  aims,  were  of  immense  muscuJar  power,  and  b.-r.i 
like  veritable  daws.  I  could  see  how  frightful  a  blow  ecu]  J 
struck  with  such  a  hand,  inuvca  by  such  an  arm,  all  swullen  into 
great  bunches  of  muscular  fibre,  as  this  animal  possessed.  The 
big  toe  w^as  no  less  than  six  inches  in  circumfercuce. 

As  we  brought  it  into  the  olako,  tlirec  women,  who  were  preg- 
nant, hastened  out  at  the  other  end  with  their  husbands,  and 
nothiDg  could  induce  them  to  return  till  the  skin  was  dried  and 
put  away.  They  could  not  be  convinced  but  that^  if  even  the 
husband  saw  the  beasts  the  wi&  would  bear  a  young  gorilla. 

The  people  were  yeiy  glad  of  the  meat;  and  I  was  wiahing  I 
could  eat  it  as  they  do — for  I  had  no  meat,  and  felt  gouamba  a 
little— when  old  Querlaouen  sent  me  half  a  bush-deer  he  had  £01- 
ed,  which  placed  me  beyond  need  for  the  present 

On  the  Idth  of  July  we  started  for  Obindji*fl  town,  on  my  r^ 
turn.  Going  down  the  Ofoubou,  a  canoe  of  Bakalai,  strange  to 
the  river,  were  a  little  before  us.  Suddenly  we  saw  tbem  stop 
]Xiddling  and  pitch  headlong  out  of  the  canoe.  My  men  said 
they  had  diblurbcd  a  nest  of  eloway,  which  wc  found  afterward  to 
be  the  truth.  Our  canoe  was  immediately  shot  up  stream  for  a 
,  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  we  waited  an  hour  before  the  crew  would 
venture  past  the  dreaded  eloway 's  nest ;  such  is  their  fear  of  this 
revengeful  little  fly.  Even  then  they  were  very  careful  to  pad* 
die  quite  over  to  the  farther  bank  of  the  river. 

The  Bembo  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  waters  since  I  was  Im 
on  my  way  up.  It  has  &llen  from  twelve  to  fifteen  Ibet^  but  is 
yet  deep  enough  for  navigation.  The  numerous  aquatic  biids 
and  waders  which  come  in  with  the  dry  season  now  give  the 
river  a  lively,  pleasant  air.  The  white  sand  which  lines 
shores  is  dean  and  bright,  and  with  the  cool  mornings^  which  are 
sometimes  fogpry,  and  the  bright  green  of  the  well-wooded  banka^ 
the  traveler  has  a  charming  scene  before  him.  The  stream  is 
still  yellow,  but  is  much  clearer  than  it  was  a  month  ago.  Then 
the  rains  were  driving  down  a  turbulent  tide,  laden  with  mud: 
now  the  clear  waters  roll  on  placidly,  as  though  all  was  peace  and 
civilization  at  their  borders. 

The  country  about  here  is  probably  the  richest  field  for  an  en- 
terprising naturalist  now  remaining  in  the  world.  Equatoiial 
Africa  seems  to  have  a  fituna  of  its  own.  The  lion,  comnKm 
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"both  North  and  South  Africa,  is  not  found  here  at  all.  Nei- 
ler  are  the  zebra,  gnu,  giraffe,  rhinoceros,  or  ostrich,  so  common 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  known  heie.    There  are  no  tame 
I  cattle,  no  horses,  no  donkeys;  in  fact,  the  only  domesticated  ani- 
Imals  are  goats  and  fowls.   I  do  not  think  the  Bos  hrachichcros^  the 
wild  bull  of  this  country,  could  be  tamed.    It  is  found  here,  but 
not  in  such  herds  as  roam  on  the  Cape  Lopez  prairies.  Several 
kinds  of  deer  offer  sport  to  the  hunter-naturalist ;  and  I  shot  sev- 
eral specimens  of  a  very  beautiful  antelope  hitherto  unknown. 
This  animal,  of  which  I  am  enabled  to  give  an  excellent  repre- 
aentation,  drawn  from  a  well-preserved  specimen  in  my  collection, 
is  rare,  and  very  shy ;  swift  of  foot,  as  are  all  its  kind,  and  ex- 
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oeediagly  graoefbl  in  its  motknifl,  tiiough  moro  hesvilj  boih  tbn 
most  of  the  antelope  kind.  Among  the  canuYora,  the  Uopui 

takes  the  first  rank.  It  is  a  very  large  and  majestic  animal  hm. 
I  have  killed  several  over  iivc  icct  long.  There  is  aLo  a  hyena, 
whose  raids  among  the  goats  arc  often  troublesome ;  and  several 
varieties  of  tiger-cats,  of  which  the  Genetta  anhryana  and  FieUi- 
ana  ai'C  of  the  finest  species  yet  known.  The  crocodile  is  found  in 
the  swamps  and  lagoons  which  border  the  Rembo ;  the  ignana  is 
found  in  the  woods;  while  of  monkeys  there  were  a  dozen  new 
varieties;  of  squirrels  upward  of  half  a  dozen;  and  of  rats  sever- 
al, the  chief  of  which  was  fifteen  inches  long.  Most  of  these  are 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  oontinenti  and  aie  nnknoim  to  the 
north  and  south.  • 

Among  the  most  peculiar  of  the  monkeys  is  the  little  osUngin, 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  monk^  tribe.  It  is  a  froUcBome  and 
innocent  little  animal,  and  remarkable  for  its  fondness  for  the  wa- 
ter; BO  that  where  you  meet  one  of  them  hopping  abont  the 
branches  overhead,  you  may  be  sure  water  is  not  &r  dE  They 
always  sleep  on  some  tree  whose  branches  overhang  a  water 
couree.  This  little  monkey  is  also  a  great  favorite  witli  the  mon- 
key-birds {Buccros  alhocrystatus\  whom  I  often  saw  playing  with  it 

Of  birds,  the  most  remarkable  which  I  shot  in  this  region  was 
the  "  iicbalitoguay"  —  so  called  by  the  negroes.  It  resemble? 
somewhat  the  Asiatic  bird  of  Paradise,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  lovely  birds  I  ever  saw.  lis  back,  tiiil-cover,  aii'3 
very  long  flowing  tail  are  pure  milk-white ;  its  crested  head  and 
breast  are  greenish-black,  and  abdomen  an  ashy-brown.  The 
white  feathers  of  the  back  seem  to  form  a  fine  mantle,  and  give 
the  bird  a  very  singular  appearance.  This  little  bird  has  been 
named  after  myself^  the  Musdpeta  du  ChaiQuL 

At  last^  on  llie  2d  of  August^  I  began  to  make  preparations  §at 
a  return  to  Biagana  It  was  high  time.  I  was  stall  solferiqg 
from  fever  attacks,  and  had  not  quinine  enough  left  for  one  laige 
dose»  which  might  have  put  a  stop  to  it  Arsenic  I  did  not  like 
to  tike  much  of.  As  a  febrifuge,  it  must  be  carefblly  used,  and 
not  very  often,  or  it  leaves  its  cfteeta  on  the  system. 

Not  only  was  I  sick,  but  also  poor  and  ragged.  My  clothes 
were  torn  and  patched,  and  I  looked,  in  reality,  very  little  better 
or  more  civilized  than  my  negro  friends.  Food  was  scarce ;  and 
though  my  friends  and  hunters,  Querhiouen,  Obindji,  and  otheis 
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gave  me  what  they  had,  it  was  robbing  thera,  I  felt ;  and  even 
then  I  did  not  get  such  food  as  I  be^ran  to  need.  My  goods,  too, 
were  all  gone,  so  that  even  if  T  had  been  v,'e\\  I  could  not  have 
gone  iarthcr  into  the  interior.  But  the  numerous  hardships  of 
this  long  trip,  the  sleeping  night  after  night  in  wet  clothes,  the 
tramping  through  rain  and  hot  son,  the  sufferings  from  the  intol- 
erable  gouamba,  and  the  jet  lees  tolerable  total  starvation — all 
these  had  done  their  work  upon  me,  and  I  began  to  ieel  like  tak* 
ing  a  long  zest  So  I  told  Qaengaeza  we  must  go. 

Obln^ji  was  vezy  sorry.  I  believe  he  and  many  of  the  otheia, 
particalarly  Qaerlaonen  and  his  feUow-honters,  had  oonodved  a 
real  affection  for  me.  They  gave  me  of  their  poor  store  without 
ever  asking  for  a  return,  and  took  all  pains  to  please  me  and 
make  me  comfortable,  even  when  they  saw  that  my  goods  were 
getting  very  low.  And  I  must  own  that  I  had  a  kind  of  ail'ccuou 
for  a  country  where,  in  the  discovery  of  new  and  strange  animals, 
I  had  enjoyed  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  possible  to  man.  The 
rough  life  was  forgotten  when  I  looked  at  my  pn  cio  is  collec- 
tions ;  and  the  thought  of  a  gorilla  even  now  enabled  me  to  shake 
off  the  fever. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  &ithfulness  of  the  poor  natives  touched 
me  nearly.  Kot  one  but  had  treated  me  as  Ihongh  I  was  his  own 
brother ;  and  I  should  have  been  a  brute  had  I  not  heartily  re* 
tamed  all  their  affection. 

My  little  boys,  Makondai  and  Uongoilomba,  who  had  acted  so 
bravely  during  all  these  months,  were  overjoyed  when  they  saw 
my  preparations  for  returning  to  the  sea-shore.  Quengueza,  too, 
was  tired  of  bush-life,  as  he  called  it-Hsalling  these  Bakalai  his 
bush-men.  He  is  to  go  down  to  Biagano  with  me,  where  I  can 
reward  him  for  all  his  kindness  and  faithfulness  to  me.  He  had 
done  royally  for  me  la  every  thing.  Every  fowl  or  goat  he  got 
as  present  up  here  he  gave  me,  I,  in  return,  hunting  for  him. 
We  always  ate  together  at  a  table  which  I  had  made,  and  which 
was  covered,  when  we  were  in  town,  always  with  a  clean  white 
cloth.  I  was  anxious  to  show  these  people  the  difference  between 
civilized  and  savage  life,  and  this  was  one  of  the  points  most  apt 
to  strike  them ;  for,  like  all  rude  people  and  little  children,  they 
are  very  observant  in  small  things. 

This  day  I  had  a  glimpse  at  another  curious  superstition  of 
these  people.  One  of  the  huntem  had  shot  a  wild  bull,  and  whes 
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sapplj  of  the  best  portions.   The  meat  is  tough,  but  was  moet 

welcome  for  a  change.    I  had  a  great  piece  boiled  iur  uiiraer,  und 
expected  Qiiengueza  to  eat  as  much  as  would  make  sevonj  hun- 
gry while  men  sick.    Judge  of  my  surprise,  when,  coming  to  the 
table  and  seeing  onlj  the  meat^  ho  refused  to  touch  it. 
I  asked  why  ? 

"It  is  roondah  for  me,"  he  replied.  And  then,  in  answer  to 
my  questioD,  explained  that  the  meat  of  the  bos  brachicheros  was 
forbidden  to  his  £u9uljr,  and  was  an  abomination  to  tbem,  for  the 
reason  that  many  gcneratioii&  ago  one  of  their  women  gave  biith 
to  a  calf  instead  of  a  child. 

I  laughed;  but  the  king  replied  very  soberly  that  he  could 
ahow  me  a  woman  of  another  family  whose  grandmoUier  had 
given  birth  to  a  crooodile--for  which  reason  the  crocodile  wis 
roondah  to  that  &mily. 

Quengaeza  would  never  touch  my  salt  beef,  nor  even  the  podc; 
fearing  lest  it  had  been  in  contact  with  the  bee£  Indeed  ihej 
are  all  religiously  scrupulous  in  this  matter;  and  I  found,  on  in* 
quiry  afterward,  that  scarce  a  man  can  be  found  to  whom  some 
article  of  food  is  not  "roondah."  Some  dure  noi  Lu->ic  croco- 
dile, some  hi|>pu|)0tamus,  some  monkey,  some  boa,  some  wild 
pig,  and  all  from  this  same  belief.  They  will  literally  suffer  the 
pangs  oi  starvation  rather  than  break  through  this  prejudice;  and 
they  very  firmly  believe  that  il  one  of  a  family  should  cat  of  such 
forbidden  food,  the  women  of  the  same  family  would  surely  mis- 
carry and  give  birth  to  monstrosities  in  the  shape  of  the  ftn?"^^ 
which  is  roondah,  or  else  die  of  an  awful  disease. 

Sometimes  I  find  that  the  fetich-mau  forbids  an  individual  to 

touch  certain  kinds  of  food  for  some  reasou,  or  no  reason  rather. 

In  this  case  the  prohibition  extends  only  to  the  man,  and  not  to 

his  familv. 
if 

It.  is  astonishing  how  strictly  such  gross  feeders  as  ihey  aie 
adhere  to  tiieir  scruples.  It  shows  the  power  a  superstitious  feith 
has  even  over  a  lawless  people  as  these  are.  I  am  certain  noth- 
ing in  the  world  would  have  induced  the  old  king  to  eat  the  fieah 
of  the  wild  bull,  or  even  to  eat  out  dish  in  which  that  had 
been  cooked  or  otherwise  contained. 

As  we  were  preparing  to  ^o,  my  Bakalai  friends  carnc  in  with 
presents  of  provisions.    Ba^ikets  of  ca^i^javu,  smoked  boar  hams, 
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sweet  potatoes,  and  manioc  are  brought  as  firee-will  o£fering!3|  for 
they  know  I  bare  little  to  give  in  return. 

At  last,  on  the  eyening  of  tbe  6th,  I  gave  Obindji  a  present  I 
had  reserved  for  him,  and  which  he  well  deserved,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing daj  we  started  ia  the  canoes  for  Goumbi  All  the  chief 
people  came  to  the  shore  to  shake  hands  and  say  good-by.  All 
said  I  most  come  again  and  bring  trade.  Also,  they  said,  I  had 
spoken  to  them  of  white  men  ooming  to  teach  poor  black  people; 
and  they  would  like  to  have  some  sach  teachers.  They  all  had 
a  look  of  regret  at  our  parting,  and  nearly  every  one  came  with 
some  little  parting  gift.  I  was  yery  much  touched  myself  at  their 
simple  affectionate  ways. 

When  all  was  ready  for  a  start  Makondai  fired  a  gun.  and  llicn 
I  swung  out  the  American  flag  to  the  breeze,  the  first  time  that  it 
or  any  other  flag  of  a  civilized  nation  had  floated  over  these  wa- 
ters.   The  people  shouted,  and  we  were  off. 

Presently,  several  miles  down  stream,  we  passed  Querlaouen's 
plantation.  He  and  his  kind  old  wife  and  their  children  stood 
on  the  shore  and  beckoned  me  to  stop.  We  paddled  in,  and  the 
good  fellow  silently  put  into  my  boat  another  smoked  boar  ham, 
while  hiB  wife  gave  me  a  great  basket  of  sweet  potatoes.  As  we 
started  away  again  the  wife  shouted,  "When  you  come  hack 
hring  me  some  heads."  The  children  cried  out,  "When  you 
oome  hack  hring  us  some  cloth."  But  old  Querlaouen  stood  still 
and  silent  like  a  black  statue^  until,  by  a  turn  of  the  riveri  he  was 
lost  to  our  dght 

On  the  next  day  we  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Goumbi, 
where  we  remained  two  days  to  lay  in  proviaiona 

From  Goumbi  to  Biagano  our  voyage  was  a  triumphal  pro* 
cession.  Quengueza  accompanied  me  to  show  to  Banpano  that 
he  brought  me  back  safe;  and  all  of  Goumbi  that  had  canoes  ac- 
companied Quengueza  for  fun's  sake,  beating  tam-tams,  singing 
Bongs,  and  firing  guns. 

At  last,  on  the  13th  of  August,  I  got  back  to  Biagano,  where 
the  "whole  population  turned  out  to  receive  me,  headed  by  lian- 
pano  and  old  Kinkimongami,  my  housekeeper.  I  found  my  house 
undisturbed,  and  my  live  stock  on  hand  and  in  good  condition, 
and  made  old  Rinkimongami  very  proud  by  expressmg  my  satis- 
&ction.  He  said,  "  Now  you  tell  me  what  I  stole  ?"  And  Ban- 
pano exclaimed,  Ah  I  we  don't  steal  &om  our  white  man." 
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And  now  came  the  time  when  I  was  to  pay  for  my  long  tonr. 
It  is  quite  usual  for  natives  of  the  interior  coining  to  the  sea- 
shore to  be  seized  "with  fever.    It  is  a  great  change,  and  I  expect- 
ed to  be  afi^ted  by  it  in  some  measure.   J^or  were  mj  ezpecta- 
tiODS  ungrounded.  Day  aller  day  my  fever  attacks  grew  worn, 
until,  haying  no  proper  medicines,  and  living  neoessarilj  iiere 
without  many  of  the  oomforbs  a  sick  man  needs,  I  was  quite  pros* 
tiated.  Then,  luckily,  one  day  came  by  a  vessel.  Some  of  my 
men  boaided  her  witii  a  note  to  the  captain.  He  loas  going  to 
the  Gaboon,  and  I  gladly  accompanied  him.   There,  under  the 
kind  care  of  my  missionary  fHends,  I  managed,  in  a  short  time,  to 
recover  my  health  sufficiently  to  think  of  another  trip,  in  which  I 
hoped  to  make  a  thorough  geograplncul  exploration  of  the  Luther 
interior. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Tbe  Ants  of  Equatorial  Africa,— The  Bashikoaay.— The  red  Ant.— The  Nchelie- 
lay. — ^The  little  Ant.-^Thc  red  Lcuf-ant.— The  nest-building  Ant. 

Ik  the  foreBts  of  tlus  part  of  AMca  are  foand  vast  nnmbeis  of 
antBy  some  of  whose  tribes  axe  so  teirible  to  man,  and  even  to  the 
beasts  of  the  wood,  fiom  their  yenomous  bites,  their  fierce  tem- 
per and  Yorscity,  that  their  path  is  freely  abandoned  to  them,  and 
they  may  wdl  be  called  lordi  of  the  forest 

I  know  of  ten  different  species  of  ants  found  in  these  regions, 
all  differing  ■widely  in  their  choice  of  food,  the  quality  of  their 
venom,  the  manner  of  their  attack,  or  the  time  of  their  operation. 
The  most  remarkable  and  most  dreaded  of  all  is  the  bashUcouay, 


This  ant,  also  called  nchounou  by  the  Mpongwe,  is  very  abund- 
ant in  the  whole  region  I  have  traveled  over  in  Africa,  and  is  the 
most  voracious  creature  I  ever  met.  It  is  the  dread  of  all  living 
animals  from  the  leopard  to  the  smallest  insect. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  build  a  nest  or  home  of  any  kind. 
At  any  rate  they  carry  nothing  away,  but  eat  all  their  prey  on 
(he  spot  It  is  their  habit  to  march  through  the  forests  in  a  long 
regular  line — a  line  about  two  inches  broad  and  often  several 
miles  in  length.  All  along  this  line  are  larger  ants,  who  act  as 
offioefB^  stand  outside  the  ranks,  and  keep  this  smgnlar  anny  in 
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order.    If  they  come  to  a  place  where  there  are  no  trees  to  shel-  I 
ter  them  from  the  sun,  whose  heat  they  can  not  bear,  they  im-  i 
,   mediately  build  underground  tunnels,  through  which  the  whole  | 
jurmy  passes  in  columns  to  the  forest  beyond.   These  tunnels  m  • 
four  or  five  feet  undei^und,  and  are  used  onlj  ia  the  lieat  d 
the  day  or  during  a  storm. 

When  they  get  hungry  the  long  file  spreads  itself  through  the 
ibrest  in  a  fiont  line,  and  attacks  and  deyouis  all  it  oomes  to  with 
a  fiiry  which  is  quite  inesistible;  The  elephant  and  gorilla  fly 
before  this  attack.  The  black  men  run  for  their  livos.  Eveiy 
aaima}  that  lives  in  their  line  of  march  is  chased.  They  seem  tD 
understand  and  act  upon  the  tactics  of  Napoleon,  and  concentrate^ 
with  great  speed,  their  heayiest  forces  upon  the  point  of  attack. 
In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  mouse,  or  dog,  or  leop- 
ard, or  deer  is  overwhelmed,  idlled,  eaten,  and  the  bare  ^skeleton 
only  remains. 

They  seem  to  travel  night  and  day.   Many  a  time  have  I  been 
awakened  out  of  a  sleep,  and  obliged  to  rush  from  the  hut  and 
into  the  water  to  save  my  liie,  and  after  all  suliered  intolerable 
agony  from  the  bites  of  the  advance-guard,  who  had  got  into  my  i 
clothes.    When  they  enter  a  house  they  clear  it  of  all  living 
things.  Beaches  are  devoured  in  an  instant   Hats  and  mice  { 
^ring  round  the  room  in  vain.   An  overwhelming  foroe  of  ants 
Idlls  a  strong  rat  in  less  than  a  minute,  in  spite  of  the  most  fian*  j 
tic  struggles,  and  in  less  than  another  minute  its  bones  are  strip- 
ped. Evexy  living  thing  in  the  house  is  devoured.  They  will  not 
touch  vegetable  matter.  Thus  th^  are  in  reality  vexy  useful  (as 
well  as  dangerous)  to  the  negroes,  who  have  their  huts  cleaned  of  ' 
all  the  abounding  vermin,  such  as  immense  roadies  and  oeiili> 
pedes,  at  least  several  times  a  year,^ 

When  on  their  march  the  insect  worid  flies  before  them,  and  I 
have  often  had  the  approach  of  a  bashikouay  army  heralded  to 
me  by  this  means.  Wherever  tlicy  go  they  make  a  clean  sweep, 
even  ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey.  Their  manner  of  attack  is  an  impetuous  hip.  Instantly 
the  strong  pincers  arc  fastened,  and  they  onlv  let  go  when  the  I 
piece  gives  way.  At  such  times  this  little  animai  seems  animated 
by  a  kind  of  fury  which  causes  it  to  disregard  entirely  its  owe 
safety,  and  to  seek,  only  the  conquest  of  its  prey.  The  bite  is 
vexy  painfiiL  { 
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The  negroes  relate  that  crimiBals  were  in  fonner  times  exposed 
m  the  path  of  the  bashikouaj  ants,  as  the  most  cmel  manfter  of 
putting  to  death. 

Two  retj  remarkable  practices  of  theirs  remain  to  be  related. 
When,  on  their  Une  of  march,  they  mast  cross  a  stream,  thej 
throw  themselves  across  and  form  a  tunnel — a  living  tunnel — 
ooiimectiDg  two  trees  or  high  bushes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  little 
stream.  This  is  done  with  great  speed,  and  is  effected  by  a  great 
number  oi'  auLs,  e:ich  oi'  which  cliugs  with  its  fore  claws  to  its 
next  neighbor's  body  or  hind  claws.  Thus  they  form  a  high,  safe 
tubular  bridge,  l/irouf/h  which  the  whole  vast  regiment  marches 
in  regular  order.  If  disturbed,  or  if  the  arch  is  broken  bv  the 
violence  of  some  animal,  they  instantly  attack  the  oitcuder  with 
Ihe  greatest  animosity. 

The  bashikouay  have  the  sense  of  smell  finely  developed,  as 
indeed  have  all  the  ants  I  know  of,  and  they  are  guided  very 
much  by  it.  They  are  larger  than  any  ant  we  have  in  America, 
being  at  least  half  an  inch  long,  and  are  armed  with  very  power- 
fid  fore  legs  and  sharp  jaws,  with  which  they  bite.  They  are  red 
or  dark*brown  in  color.  Their  numbers  are  so  great  that  one 
does  not  like  to  enter  into  calculations;  but  I  have  seen  one  con* 
tannal  line  passing  at  good  speed  a  particular  place  for  itodve 
hours.  The  reader  may  imagine  for  himself  how  many  millioDS 
on  millions  there  may  have  been  contained  here. 

There  is  another  species  of  bashikouay  which  is  found  in  the 
mountains  to  the  south  of  the  equator.  It  is  of  great  size.  The 
body  is  grayish-white  in  color;  the  head  of  a  reddirili-black.  Its 
fangs  are  very  powerful,  and  it  is  able  to  make  a  clean  bite  out  of 
a  piece  of  flesh.  It  is  thus  a  very  formidable  animal;  but  fortu- 
nately its  motions  are  not  so  quids  as  those  of  its  fierce  brother; 
it  does  not  mardi  in  such  vast  armies,  nor  does  it  precipitate  it- 
self upon  its  prey  with  such  irresistible  fury.  In  its  motions  it  is 
almost  sluggish.  They  do  not  invade  villages^  nor  dimb  trees  in 
ponndt  of  pr^;  and  I  do  not  think  them  nearly  so  yoradons  as 
thdr  followB  before*mentioned.  If  they  were,  they  conld  donbt^ 
less  dear  the  country  of  every  living  thing,  for  they  are  mndi 
more  powerful.  They  are^  in  ftct^  to  ants  what  whales  are  to 
fishes. 

Next  to  the  bashikouay  come  the  nt^etkhy^  or  white  ants. 

These  tiuubieiome  animals  do  not  bite  or  attack  living  things  at 
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all.  They  live  on  vegetable  substances,  and  arc  particularly  fond 
of  coUoii  clolb,  paper,  and  old  wood.  They  have  a  great  avemon 
to  daylight,  and  use  all  means  possible  to  avoid  it.  To  reach  an 
object  which  is  situated  in  the  light  they  build  a  clay  tunnel, 
through  which  they  pass  in  safety.  The  clay  seems  to  be  moist- 
ened with  some  juices  of  their  own,  and  becomes  quite  firm  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Their  nests,  which  are  curiously  ebaped, 
with  overhanging  flat  roo&  (exactly  like  a  toad-stool),  are  oon* 
structed  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  built  up  from  within,  the  nn* 
dergroimd  excavations  doubtless  Aimishing  clay  for  this  pnrpoaa. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  any  thing  safe  from  these  de» 
stroyers.  They  work  in  sOence^  unseen,  and  with  wondeiM  Hr 
pidity.  One  night's  negligence  saffioes  to  spoil  a  box  of  dothing 
or  books.  They  seem  to  be  attracted  by  smell  rather  than  sight 
to  their  prey.  They  are  always  near;  and  they  cut  through  any 
— the  hardest — wood,  in  order  to  reach  the  object  of  their  desires. 
I  have  noticed  tkal  they  always  cut  through  the  middle  of  a  piece 
of  cloth  first,  as  though  ihey  were  trying  to  do  as  much  mischief 
as  passible.  Such  is  their  perseverance  and  destructivencss,  that 
I  think  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  this  part  of  Africa  would  be 
to  rid  it  of  this  pest. 

The  earth  of  which  they  build  their  houses  becomes  so  hard, 
after  it  has  been  mixed  with  their  saliva,  that  it  stands  the  haid* 
est  and  longest  lain-stonns  without  melting  or  breaking  away, 
and  they  last  many  rainy  seasons.  They  leave  no  opening  in 
their  house  for  air  or  light,  both  which  they  seem  to  have  a  pax- 
ticular  avnsion  fofr.  And  thus,  too,  they  are  protected  from  oth- 
er ants  who  are  their  enemies,  and  against  whom,  bong  unarmed, 
they  would  find  it  difficult  to  defend  themselves. 

Among  these  enemies  the  chief  is  the  baahikouay  ant^  which 
pursues  the  white  ant  with  great  fury.  I  have  sometimes,  when 
I  noticed  some  of  these  white-ant-hills  in  the  track  of  an  army  of 
bashikouay,  knocked  away  the  top.  No  sooner  was  this  done 
tit  in  the  bashikouay  rushed  to  their  work,  and  in  a  short  time 
not  a  white  ant  was  left. 

When  the  house  is  only  slightly  injured,  the  working-ants  are 
called,  and  immedintrl  v  set  to  work  to  mend  the  hole^  usijig  clay 
brought  from  the  interior. 

These  ants,  though  called  white,  are  really  of  a  straw  color. 
They  emit  a  strong  smell,  especially  if  crushed. 
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The  Litde  Ant. 

This  is  a  minute  house-anti  found  in  myriads  in  every  African 
village  in  this  region,  and  a  great  plague ;  for  the  least  careleesnesB 
with  food  on  your  part  wiU  bring  them  on  yon,  and  ruin  every 
thmg  you  have  eatable  to  which  they  can  gain  access.   In  an  Af- 
rican's house  all  food  is  suspended  fiom  the  ceiling  by  cords 
which  are  limed  (tormi  on  the  coast)  to  make  the  ants'  passage 
impossible.  But  even  then  they  sometimes  drop  dovm  on  their 
prey.  Tables  are  set  in  cups  of  water  on  the  coast  to  keep  off 
these  troublesome  visitors.  I  was  unfortunate  enough  once  to 
leave  my  sugar>bowl  out  in  their- reach.  I  letumed  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  for  it,  and  then  already  it  was  covered,  inside  and 
out,  V.  uh  countless  thousands  of  these  little  scavengers.  The 
w  hoio  bowl,  inside  and  out,  was  one  living,  heaving  mass  of 
black. 

They  seem  to  have  a  very  acute  smell.  They  are  never  seen 
till  something  to  eat  is  within  their  reach,  and  then  they  come 
— where  from  I  do  not  know — in  such  vast  numbers  that  the 
traveler  is  not  only  astonished,  but  alaimed  at  such  a  besieging 
army. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  these  little  ants,  one  red  and  the  other 
blade ;  but  in  other  respects,  so  &r  as  I  know,  alike. 

ThR  Black  AiU 

lives  in  the  forests,  generally  in  rotten  trees^  and  is  not  trouble- 
some, as  it  mostly  hunts  singly,  not  in  swarms,  and  does  not  at> 
tack  man  unless  it  is  first  disturbed.  When  it  does  attack,  its 
bite,  as  I  have  experienced,  is  very  sharp  and  painfhl;  but  the 
pain  does  not  last  long,  and  the  poison,  if  there  is  any,  is  not  veiy 
virulent. 

The  Bed  Leaf-ant, 

This  animal  has  a  singular  manner  of  building  its  nest.  It 
prefers  to  live  in  certain  trees,  which  very  often  are  completely 
killed  hy  these  inprenious  house-builders.  Thev  choose  the  end 
of  a  branch  where  there  is  generally  a  thick  bunch  of  leaves. 
These  leaves  they  glue  one  to  the  other  by  their  edges  in  such  a 
way  that  they  make  a  bag  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  this  is  the 
nest  It  is  a  very  singular  sight  to  see  a  number  of  trees  in  the 
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forests  -with  pendants  of  this  kind  to  every  limb  and  branch  ;  for 
they  will  build  all  over  a  trof ,  and  so  occup}'  and  abuse  it  as  very 
shortly  to  kill  it.  The  bite  of  these  ants  is  very  pamlul,  and 
their  temper,  as  with  most  ants  who  can  defend  themselves,  very 
vindictive.  Woe  to  the  traveler  who  inadvertently  shakes  a  tree 
or  branch  on  which  these  fellows  have  built.  They  immediately 
fall  upon  him  in  great  numbers,  and  bite  him  without  mercy. 

There  is  a  reddish-black  ant,  of  medium  size,  which  boiMs  its 
nest  about  the  roots  of  certain  trees,  which  it  ascends  to  eat  the 
tender  shoots  of  the  branches.  Its  bite  is  rather  painful,  and  it 
oft^  kills  the  trees  on  whose  shoots  it  ibeds^  and  obont  wboso 
xootB  it  lives. 

The  common  Black  Sand-ant 

This  is,  next  to  the  bashikouay,  the  most  to  be  dreaded  of  any 

ant  I  met  in  Africa.   It  is  a  little  black  ant,  living  chiefly  in  the 

Camma  country  near  the  villages,  and  found  tiavt  ling  soiUknlv^ 
through  the  sand  of  the  prairie.  Fortunately  it  la  not  very  nu- 
merous. 

Its  bite  is  not  felt  at  the  time,  but  in  a  little  while  after  there  is 
a  very  severe  and  distressing  pain  as  though  a  scorpion  had  bit- 
ten you;  and  this  lasts,  with  intermissions,  soinetimci?  for  mm^v 
hours.  After  suffering  half  a  dozen  times  from  the  bite  of  this 
little  plague,  I  came  to  dread  it  more  than  any  other  ant  or  other 
venomous  insect  of  Africa.  The  bashikouay  gives  you  warning^ 
and  the  bite  is  only  painful  at  the  moment;  bat  this  Camma  ant 
attacks  singly  and  unpeioeivedy  and  you  axe  bitten  before  yon 
know  it 

A  Nesfrbuilding  AnL 

There  is  also  a  black  ant^  which  builds  a  very  ingenious  hang- 
ing nest,  suspending  it  from  the  branches  of  trees.  This  nest  is 
generally  two  feet  long  by  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  inside  is  fuU  of 
galleries  and  highways,  where  work  is  done,  and  food  is  stored, 

and  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  young  are  raised.   To  make  these  nests 

safe  and  water-proof  in  the  heavy  rains  which  prevail  here,  the 
aiits  construct  them  just  as  our  housi  s  nre  roofed  or  shingled, 
with  this  difference,  that  while  the  tiers  of  leaf  which  they  use  to 
shincle  their  building  overlap  each  other,  and  thus  alicd  the  wa- 
ter, they  do  not  touch  each  other — by  which  means  a  iiue  system 
of  ventilation  is  kept  up  in  the  nest. 
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Small  Underground  Bashikouay. 
This  ant  is  not  so  much  dreaded  as  the  formidable  reddish- 
black  bashikouay.  It  is  smaller,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  does  not 
live  in  the  foiesti  but  in  the  villages  and  houses  among  men.  It 
does  not  appear  in  nnmbere  aboyegioand  till  it  smells  food  near. 
Then  they  iflsoe  ftom  a  great  number  of  little  holes  in  the  ground, 
wlioee  passages  seem  all  to  oommunicatc  with  each  other  below 
Uie  ground.  Its  bite,  though  not  so  teraible  as  that  of  the  bashi- 
kouaj,  is  still  veiy  painfuL  It  is  not  a  xoYing  ant 

The  large  Bed  AfO, 

This,  though  one  of  the  largest  of  the  African  ants,  does  not  at- 
tack man.  It  is  a  night  ant,  and  is  never  seen  by  day ;  it  even 

avoids  candlelight.  This  ant  is  excessively  fond  of  cooked  meat, 
and  also  of  sugar.  It  chooses  its  habitation  in  dark  corners  and 
hidden  closets,  where  the  light  will  not  disturb  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

The  BeiiOM  and  flie  Venn  of  Egntorial  Afticfc 

Ttte  western  coast  of  Africa  has  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the 
rainy  season.  Both  the  time  and  the  duration  of  these  seasons 
depend  on  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place.  That  is  to 
flay,  the  son  rolea  the  season ;  and  whenever  the  sun  is  in  the 
zenith  of  any  given  place,  that  spot  has  then  its  xainy  seasofn. 
Thus,  when  ^e  rains  are  at  their  height  in  Senegambia,  it  ia  diy 
under  the  equator. 

But  the  duration  of  the  rains  is  also  ruled  somewhat  bj  the 
general  formation  of  the  oonntiy.  A  wide  open  oountiy  or  sand j 
desert  has  lees  rain  and  a  shorter  rainy  season  than  a  wooded 
tracty  and  the  mountain  ranges  have  the  most  rain  of  alL  Thus, 
on  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  it  rsins  much  more  and  oonsid* 
erably  longer  than  in  the  same  latitade  near  the  sea^ore. 

The  rainy  season  begins  in  the  interior  among  the  moontains, 
and  gradually  approaches  the  sea-shore ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dry  season  commences  on  the  sea-board  and  passes  to  the  in- 
terior. There  is  almost  a  month  of  diUbrcnce  in  the  seasons  in 
these  countries,  though  situated  in  the  same  latitude,  and  only 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart. 

The  tract  nearest  the  equator  on  both  sides  has  the  longest 
rainy  season ;  and  as  we  approach  the  tropics  the  lains  become 
shorter  and  the  dry  season  longer. 

Near  the  equator  the  rains  begin  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
September,  and  terminate  in  the  beginning,  or  sometimes  not  till 
the  dose  of  May.  The  dry  season  lasts  from  Hay  to  September. 

But  on  or  near  the  equator  this  long  rainy  season  is  interrupted 
by  a  short  period,  when  the  rains  cease.  This  little  diy  season"^ 
lasts  from  a  month  to  six  weeks,  and  sometimes  even  longer.  It 
oocurs  in  the  middle  or  end  of  December,  lasting  into  January  or 
the  beginning  of  February.  During  this  time  it  rains  very  little. 

The  period  of  the  '^little  diy  season**  is,  therefore,  that  at  which 
die  sun  is  nearest  the  southern  tiopia  As  by  the  revolution  of 
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the  earth  the  snn  becomes  non-vertical  near  the  equatorial  line, 
the  rains  again  begin,  and  grow  heaviest  when  tiie  £»un  un  the 
iine. 

Though  the  rains  are  heavy  before  this  little  dry  season,  they 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  those  which  follow.  Tornadoes 
then  become  frequent,  and  blow  with  extraordinarj  force  during 
February,  March,  and  April. 

During  the  rainy  season  the  streams  become  swollen  and  over- 
flow their  banks,  covering  the  flat  country  which  bordeis  their 
oonises.  The  bush  vegetation  and  the  grass  of  the  pnuries  grow 
Inxomntlj;  and  when  the  waters  retire  a  heavy  deposit  offer- 
tile  mud  leouaos  to  enxioh  the  8oil,  and  alao  to  breed  feTcn  and 
other  diseases. 

During  the  lainj  Beason  on  the  ooast  the  prevailing  wind  la 
from  the  southwest. 

The  hottest  port  of  the  year  is  during  the  rains.  Near  the 
equator  the  hot  months  are  December,  Jannaiy,  February,  March, 
and  part  of  April,  though  on  the  ooast  the  thermometer  ranges 
no  higher  than  from  85^  to  90^  A  few  weeks  before  the  dry 
season  sets  in  the  days  and  nights  become  cooler,  and  the  wind 
veers  gradually  from  southwest  to  south.  After  tlic  iiibL  month 
of  the  wet  season  it  rains  mostly  only  at  night. 

The  dry  season  is  the  coolest  part  of  the  year  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  and  the  natives  often  suffer  from  cold.  The  thermometer 
ranges  as  low  soim<  times,  early  in  the  morning,  as  (>4° ;  the  sky  is 
overcast,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  season ;  the  wind  on  the  coast, 
which  had  blown  from  the  land  in  the  morning  and  from  the  sea 
by  night,  now  almost  turns  into  one  steady  sea-breeze,  which 
blows  strongly,  especially  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  This  is 
the  sickly  season  in  Africa  for  the  negroes,  who  at  this  time  suffer 
mnch  from  pleurisies  and  fevers ;  and  it  is  an  nncomfortable  fact 
that  it  is  mack  healthier  and  safer  for  white  men  to  explore  the 
'  nwm  in  the  dreaiy  rainy  season  than  in  the  many  ways  charm- 
ing dry  season* 

This  diy  season  is  to  the  negroes  what  summer  is  to  ns.  They 
go  more  fieqnently  on  travels  and  trading-tours  into  the  interior; 
their  Tillages  are  deserted,  every  body  going  oat  to  the  planta- 
tions ;  they  bnm  the  dry  brush,  cut  down  trees,  and  dear  the 

ground  for  agricultural  operations;  and  when  the  streams  have 
fairly  receded  within  their  banks  go  out  in  search  of  ivory,  which 
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is  often  found  on  the  dry  bottoms  of  reoentlj^fiiU  lagoons,  nA 
near  the  leoently-oyerfiown  riTer-banks. 
As  we  depart  from  the  equator  And  approach  the  tiopieiil 

bounds,  the  rainy  seasoDs  becomes  shorter  and  the  dry  seasons 

longer.  This  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  before  ex- 
plained ;  and  not  only  is  the  rainy  season  shortened  by  the 
quicker  passage  of  the  sun  over  the  regions  nearest  the  tropieal 
lines,  but  as  the  sun  is  for  half  the  year  near  one  or  other  of  the 
tropics,  so  they  lack  the  short  intermediate  dry  season,  which  is  3 
relief  to  the  long  rains  on  the  equator,  ^l.so,  it  is  observed  that 
the  rains  somewhat  precede  the  sun  in  its  course,  and  last,  in  any 
given  place,  until  it  has  receded  so  far  as  to  have  no  fitftbei  in* 
flueuce. 

Near  the  equator,  on  the  sea-shore,  the  rainy  season  marks  its 
beginning  by  a  continuous  drizzle,  but  without  much  thundar 
during  the  first  month.  Thunder  is  heard  rolling  in  the  far  dis* 
tance,  and  finall  j  the  rains  come  on  in  foil  force  with  thunder  nd 
lightning.  Then  the  sun  is  at  the  zenith  for  that  spot  Ab  it 
moves  to  the  south  or  north  the  rains  gradually  grow  ouldsr; 
and  when  the  sun  stands  over  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  there  oo 
cum  on  the  equator  that  intermediate  diy  season  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  equatorial  drfj  season  is  not  interrupted 
by  any  short  rainy  season  to  balance  the  "  little  dry  season"  which 
interrupts  the  long  rains  at  the  time  when  the  sun  is  near  the 
southern  tropic;  also  that  the  rains,  which  begin  as  the  sun  re- 
turns from  the  north,  are  more  continuous  while  the  sun  is  to  the 
south  of  the  equator  than  when  it  is  to  the  north.  Doubtless  the 
conformation  of  the  land  and  the  prevailing  winds  operate  to  ag- 
gravate the  rains  at  one  time  and  to  withhold  them  at  another. 

During  the  dry  season  there  is  little,  and  often  no  peroeptihle 
dew. 

The  first  care  of  a  white  man  coming  to  remain  for  a  time  co 
the  west  coast  is  to  inure  his  body  by  d^prees  to  the  heat  and  to 
the  miasms  which  create  the  fevets  so  iatil  to  the  white  rMei 
On  my  first  voyage  to  Africa  I  arrived  in  the  hottest  lime  of  the 
jear-"in  the  middle  of  the  ndny  season.  My  chief  sdidtade  was 
for  a  while  to  keep  clear  of  fever;  for  those  who  are  adzed  on 
their  first  arrival  suffer  more  severely  and  are  prostrated  Ibf 
longer  periods  afterward  than  those  who  escape  for  a  time. 
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I  may  as  well  state  hero  that  all  white  residents  on  the  coast 
have  the  fever  more  or  less.  None  escape  altogether — too  many 
die.  That  a  good  constitution,  managed  with  prudence,  will 
stand  a  good  many  attacks,  is  proved  by  my  own  experience  and 
that  of  otherf.  T  suffered,  in  the  four  years  over  which  this  nar* 
rativc  extends,  from  no  less  than  £lty  attacks,  and  hare  swallow- 
ed quite  fourteen  ounces  of  quinine. 

I  will  heie  relate  the  treatment  whkh  I  found,  after  much  ex- 
penencc,  to  answer  best,  botii  as  pie7entive  and  curative;  and 
by  following  which  and  living  caiefblly,  I  was  able  to  nndeigo 
with  impunity  such  hardships  and  expomxos  as  aie  too  often  fittal 
to  white  men  on  the  Aincan  coast 

From  the  day  of  my  aiiival  on  ike  Gaboon  I  took  quinine, 
mozning  and  evening,  in  doses  of  three  or  four  grains.*  This  I 
have  found  a  good  preventive.  When  languor,  headache,  and 
aching  of  the  limbs  appeared  as  premonitory  symptoms  of  fever, 
I  increased  the  dose  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  Thus  for  the  first 
month  I  took  daily  doses  of  quinine;  and  for  the  m-xi  month  oc- 
casional doses,  generally  every  two  days.  During  my  whole  stay 
in  Africa  I  took  from  time  to  time,  even  when  in  perfect  health, 
doses  of  quinine  or  quinine  wine  as  a  prophylactic  or  preventive 
against  malaria.  Also  I  took  daily,  while  near  the  coast,  where 
durh  ;irticles  were,  with  care,  attainable,  either  port  or  sherry  wine, 
ale,  or  claret,  in  moderation.  When  at  my  depot  for  the  time  be- 
ing, I  always  took  care  to  have  these  articles  on  hand.  In  my 
journeys  to  the  fax  interior  I  could  not,  however,  encumber  my- 
self wiUi  such  supplies.  But  I  always  provided  a  sufficient  ptore 
of  pure  brandy  to  afford  me  at  least  a  thimbleful  daily.  This  I 
fbmid  an  excellent  remedy  for  cramps  occasioned  by  bad  food 
and  indigestion,  or  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and  a  very  valuable 
tonic  for  the  debilitated  system  of  a  half-starved  explorer  and 
hunter.  Brandy  and  strong  coffee,  both  dailj,  but  in  the  greatest 
moderation,  are,  next  to  good  habits  and  a  good  constitution,  the 
best  safeguards  against  disease  to  the  traveler  in  Central  Africa. 
Some  of  my  good  friends  the  missionaries  sometimes  remonstra- 
ted with  mc  for  what  they  thought  setting  a  bad  example  to  the 
natives,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  they  religiously  abstained  them- 
selves, except  when  absolutely  necessary.  But  they  do  wrong ; 
and  a  proof  of  this  is,  that  many  of  them  succumb  to  the  climate 
and  the  ieveis,  and  not  one  enjoys  as  good  general  health  as  was 
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my  good  fortune  ;  altliougk  the  life  of  a  traveler  like  myself  was 
necessarily  more  exposed  than  that  of  one  living  steadily  iu  one 
place,  and  not  subject  to  extremes  of  exertion  and  of  hunger. 

The  fact  is  that  our  American  missionaries  too  often  c^irr)-  wizh. 
them  into  the  tropics  the  habits  of  our  temperate  -ituI  healthy  cli- 
mate, and  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  adhere  to  such  cus- 
toms aa  are  not  at  all  calculated  to  preserve  health  under  changed 
dicomstanoes.  Total  abstinence  may  perhaps  do  for  the  tem- 
perate clime  of  the  United  States ;  but  I  have  no  faesitfttion  in 
saying  that  a  little  wine,  brandy,  or  ale  ereij  daj  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  the  system  in  a  white  person 
in  Africa.  One  esteemed  &iend,  a  nussionaiy  on  ittud  ooast,  had 
been  a  vegietaiian  at  home.  He  adhered  almost  literally  to  fids 
habit  in  his  new  field  of  labor,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  thoae 
who  had  experience  of  the  coast-  He  ate  nothing  bat  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and,  of  course,  presently  contracted  a  dangerona  dya- 
enteiy.   **CiioamstanceB  alter  cases* 

The  climate  of  the  west  coast  is  addy  and  exhansting,  not  be- 
cause of  its  extreme  heats,  but  because  of  its  high  averafj^  tem- 
perature and  moisture,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  nuJaria. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  sea-brcczo,  the  mercury  is  rarely 
higher  than  90**  in  the  shade ;  but  then  it  rarely  falls  below  ?<0^ 
for  nine  months  in  the  year ;  and  even  in  the  remaining  three — 
the  dry  season — it  never  gets  below  64^.  Thus  the  body  gets 
no  relief  at  all,  and  is  gradually  weakened  until,  finally,  fever  is 
brought  on  bj  some  incaatious  exposure  to  tho  ever-piesent 
mftlftrifli 

Exposure  to  the  mid-day  son  must  be  caiefolly  avoided.  When* 
ever  I  walked  in  the  sun,  even  mornings  and  evenings,  I  carried 
an  nmbiella  over  Iny  head  and  a  handkerchief  in  my  hat  In 
fict,  the  theory  of  the  lur&an— -hot  as  that  head-covering  looks — 
is  ii»  tme  one  for  a  tropical  son.  White  men  can  not  work 
much  on  the  coast  They  must  rest  a  great  part  of  every  day. 
KevertheleEB,  regular  exercise  is  highly  beneficial ;  and  those  who 
walk  or  ride  mornings  and  evemngs  always  enjoy  tiie  best  health. 
Between  10  A.M.  and  4  P.M.  exposure  to  the  son  is  dangerous, 
and  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Finally,  coflFee  is  a  healthy  beverage.  And  when  the  system 
becomes  accustomed  to  quinine,  and  this  medicine  cea^ses  to  oper- 
ate, sometimes  a  small  dose  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  will  be 
found  very  successful  in  stopping  the  chills. 
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The  African  coa^t  fever  is  caused  by  tlie  miasms  wLich  rise 
from  the  immense  swamps  which  line  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
which  are,  in  fact,  the  mouths  of  the  various  rivers  and  their  low- 
er tributary  cr«  rk>.  These,  falling  into  the  low  lands,  are  there 
dispersed,  and  become  sluggish.  Their  beds  are  filled  with  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter  brought  in  immense  masses  from  the  upper 
country  during  the  rainy  season.  The  banks  are  lined  and  OYer- 
grown  wiib  denae  smsfcs  of  mangroveai  bamboos,  and  other  wa* 
ler-loTing  trees  and  jungle^  which  keep  out  the  light  of  the  sun ; 
snd  now,  when  the  diy  season  comes  on,  the  miasms  rise  and 
axe  dispeiaed,  so  that  no  part  of  the  ooast  is  ftee  ftom  their  infln- 
eanoe* 

The  heavy  xains  whieh  prevail  dtmng  ihe  loog  lainy  season  of 
eight  or  nine  months  suffice  to  saturate  the  soil,  and  to  decay  the 
mouldering  regsMie  snhstance  which  meanwhile  accnmnlates. 
The  heats  of  the  diy  season  drain  the  creeks  and  eaqpose  their 
faedsi  which  now  exhale  sach  poisonous  vapors  as  even  the  nativeB 
can  not  withstand.  These  find  the  dry  season  the  most  sickly ; 
and  most  white  residents  have  a  similar  experience — cuiitrary  to 
the  coiimianly  received  opinion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great 
mortality  of  several  African  exploring  expeditions  arose,  in  a 
measure,  from  the  mistaken  supposition  that  the  dry  season  was 
the  saifbl  ibr  such  ventures. 

The  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  is  another  period  of  especial 
unhealthiness.  Then  the  river-beds  are  still  heated,  and  the  first 
rains  are  immediately  exhaled  into  feverish  vapors.  It  is  only 
af^cr  a  severe  and  continued  drenching,  when  the  rainy  sesson  is 
fully  set  in,  that  AMcan  rivers  should  be  explored. 

The  preUminaiy  symptoms  of  fever,  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  preventive  purposes,  are  too  generally  overlooked 
by  those  newly  arrived  on  the  ooast  To  old  stagerSf  who  have 
had  they  afford  the  opportunity,  by  care  and  a  consid- 

erable dose  of  quinine,  to  stave  off  the  attack. 

These  symptoms  set  in  generally  a  &w  hours  before  the  chilL 
IncttutioTis  exposure  to  the  nud-day  sun,  sitting  in  wet  dotbes,  or 
mmanal  excitement,  however,  often  precipitate  the  attack.  I  have 
^cen  a  inao  lose  his  temper,  and  almost  instantly  fall  into  a  chill. 
In  fact,  the  mind  muat  be  guarded  as  well  as  the  body  when  ill- 
ness is  threatened. 

The  piemoDitory  symptoms  are :  loss  of  appetite  and  irritabil- 
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ity  of  temper ;  then  heaviness  of  the  head,  languor,  aching  of  l3ie 
limbs,  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  cuuuiimil  jawnicg  and 
stretching,  and  general  prostration. 

If  thc^e  are  neglected,  there  follows  gradually  a  slight  sensa- 
tion of  cold.  The  sull'orer  seeks  shelter  irom  the  breeze  and  puts 
on  an  overcoat.  Finally  comes  the  r^uiar  chill,  which  ia  some- 
times light,  but  oftener  very  severe. 

When  the  chill  has  lasted  for  a  considerable  but  variable  tune, 
it  disappears^  and  fever  sets  in.  Often  the  close  of  the  chill  is 
varied  with  sadden  flashes  of  heat,  succeeded  by  the  cold.  The 
hot  stage  generally  lasts  about  six  hours,  and  subsides  gradoalljr. 
On  its  cessation  the  patient  feels  relieved,  but  finds  himself  gmlr 
I7  prostrated.  His  £ice  is  shrunken  and  pallid,  and  he  has  a  gea- 
erallj  cadaverous  appearance. 

In  some  cases  fevers  hegin  without  chills^  but  oilj  preceded 
by  headache,  nausea,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  etc  I  have 
had  many  more  fevers  than  chilk^and  was  often  taken  first  by 
fever. 

Meantime,  between  the  attacks  of  fever,  quinine  must  be  imme> 

diately  given,  and  in  as  large  doses  as  the  system  can  bear;  for 
Africa  ia  not  a  place  for  small  doses.  The  medicine  may  be 
taken  internally,  which  is  the  usual  way ;  or  the  body  may  be 
rubbed  with  it,  in  which  case  a  larger  quantity  must  be  us«:h1,  as 
the  pores  do  not  imbibe  it  readUy  \  or,  finally,  it  may  be  used  by 
injection. 

Frequently  the  medicine  does  not  prevent  a  return  of  the  chill 
for  one  or  even  two  paroxysms,  and  at  periods  of  ^m  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours.  In  this  case  the  B3rTnptom3  are  increased.  In 
the  fever  stage  the  skin  becomes  red  and  hot,  the  face  turgid,  the 
^yes  bright  and  wateiy;  there  is  violent  pain  in  the  head,  great 
.tiuist^  and  often  distressing  and  continued  nausea.  Sometimes 
nausea  is  so  severe  as  to  make  the  internal  application  of  quinine 
impossible,  in  which  cases  rubbing  it  into  the  skin  and  taking  it 
by  injection'  will  be  found  useful.  But  long-continued  nansea 
often  s^ously  complicates  the  d  isease  and  weakens  the  body, 
thus  making  it  less  able  to  resist  attacks. 

During  the  fever  the  pulse  is  always  increased  in  frequency 
and  force ;  but  the  range  is  great,  varying  from  80  to  130  beats  per 
minute,  even  in  simjtle  and  uncomplicated  fevers.  To  allay 
thirst,  weak  lemonade  ia  given.    The  period  of  recovery  varies, 
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of  course,  with  the  severity  of  the  attack  ;  but  even  in  yerv  mil(.l 
cases  several  days  are  required  to  re-establish  the  patient's  health. 

The  disease  i  have  described  is  the  common  and  mild  form  of 
ooast-fever,  the  simplest  and  least  dangerous  of  all.    O^n,  how- 
ever, other  symptoms  appear  with  these,  and  cause  a  oomplica-^ 
ted  intermittent,  which  iB  much  more  serious,  because  moxe  diffi- 
cult to  treat  when  it  has  once  become  chronic. 

This  is  occasioned  by  inflammation  of  the  spleen  and  liver. 
The  spleen  is  sabject  to  a  chionio  enlaigement  where  patients 
have  suffered  ton  intennittent  fever,  and  peraons  sajBfering  from 
such  enlargement  ghoold  not  remain  on  the  coast  Affections 
of  the  spleen  can  not  always  be  known  without  percnssion;  bat 
affections  of  the  liver  are  easily  recognized  by  their  effect  upon 
the  complexion.  The  white  of  the  eyes  becomes  yellow,  and  the 
whole  coniplexion  is  sallowed. 

Iiitermittent  fever  often  approaches  very  insidiously,  the  first 
chills  being  so  light  as  to  be  almost  invariably  noerlcctod,  until 
finally  a  decided  chill  proclaims  that  the  fever-demou  has  gained 
possession. 

But  the  most  dangerous  form  of  fever  in  Africa  is  that  known 
as  malignant  or  pernicious  fever.  To  Ihis  violent  disease  stout 
and  &ll-blooded  men  are  much  more  subject  than  lean  and  thin 
persons.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  African  climate  is  much  more 
fitfal  to  full-blooded,  robust,  hearty  people,  than  to  those  who  are 
lank  and  thin.  No  length  of  residence  or  completeness  of  ac- 
climation exempts  a  man  from  this  last-mentioned  form  of  fbver. 
The  oldest  residents  are  sometimes  carried  off  with  a  speed  whidi 
is  tmly  frightfhl  The  disease  not  nnfireqnentiy  rons  its  oome  in 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 

The  approach  of  malignant  fever  is  vexy  insidious.  An  attack 
begins  mostly  with  an  ordinary  chill,  attended  by  no  unusual  or 
marked  symptoms.  Sometimes  the  patient  has  had  a  light  chill 
a  day  or  two  before  this,  which  he  has  neglected.  Sometimes  he 
has  felt  slightly  unwell  for  ten  or  fourteen  days;  has  complained 
of  loss  of  appetite  and  general  weariness;  but,a.s  these  symptoms 
are  not  very  marked,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  overlooked,  especial- 
ly with  new-comers.  It  requires  one  fully  on  his  guard  and 
miliar  with  all  the  symptoms  to  detect  its  approach. 

The  real  attack  may  begin  with  a  chill  or  with  a  fever,  but  its 
efifects  aze^  in  either  case,  at  once  evident  in  a  peculiarly  yellow 
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skm  and  haggard  countcnauce.  Iii  fever  there  is  profiise  per- 
spiration, a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  high  and  irreguhyr  pulse, 
and  general  prostration.  Sometimes  the  body  is  hot,  but  dry. 
Thirst  is  urgent,  but  the  stomach  rejects  whatever  is  swallowed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  qniTiiTie  in  large  doses.  In  such  cases 
I  have  stopped  the  attack  by  taking  this  medicine  at  the  mte  of 
(K)  grains  per  day,  20  grains  at  a  dose ;  and  if  I  were  sofiering 
itom  a  severe  attack,  I  skoald  not  hesitate  to  take  in  one  daj  150 
grains. 

If  the  paroxysm  of  fever  returns,  it  is  with  renewed  force,  and 
the  third  attack  is  oommoDly  &XaL  Before  death  the  patient 
becomes  insensible;  there  is  violent  vomiting,  which  is,  in  htiL, 
bnt  a  regurgitation  of  the  ingesta,  mixed  with  green  and  jeHmw 
fluids.  Lnmediatel J  after  the  chill,  and  even  before  this  hj»  pasB* 
ed  off,  the  urine  becomes  dark  red  or  black.  The  pulse  is  veiy 
irregular,  the  breathing  slow,  and  finallj  the  patient  sinks  away 
into  a  state  of  coma,  and  dies  without  a  struggle. 

There  is  another  form  of  attack  which  ends  even  more  quickly 
than  tlie  one  just  described.  In  this  there  is  no  yellowness.  The 
countenance  is  pale,  and  has  a  peculiar  ghastliness  and  wildness 
of  expression.  The  skin  is  cold  to  the  touch,  though  the  patient 
does  not  complain  of  cold.  The  whole  surface  is  almost  insensi- 
ble to  stimulants.  The  pulse  is  generally  small  and  very  fre- 
quent, particularly  in  the  beginning.  Under  these  symptoms 
sometimes  a  patient  sinks  away,  reaction  never  occurring.  The 
treatment  here  must  be  stimulating.  In  the  last  stages  iheie  is 
sometimes  blindness  and  deafness;  in  others  there  is  not  only  en- 
tire prostration  of  the  intellect^  but  raving  delirium ;  and  the  pa- 
tient must  be  held  in  bed  by  force.  This  soon  ends  in  stupor  ind 
death. 

The  natives  sometimes  msSSefr  fiom  fever,  though  by  no  means 
as  frequently  as  the  whites.  With  ihem  the  chiUs  return  some- 
tunes  every  ihird  or  seventh  day  for  some  weeks,  and  finally  wear 
out  of  tiiemselves.  I  have  known  a  few— four  or  five— Instances 
where  nativea  died  of  malignant  fever,  but  this  does  not  happen 
often.  In  the  cases  I  saw  they  had  first,  for  a  few  days,  the  xisual 
chills,  which  then  turned  into  malignant  fever,  under  which  they 
sank. 

In  cases  of  malignant  fever,  inflammatory  complications  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  or  brain  greatly  aggravate  the  attack,  and  almost  al- 
ways give  the  disease  a  fatal  turn. 
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If  the  ohillB  are  hroksn  by  medidne  ihej  are  apt  to  letom  al 

longer  bat  regular  intervals,  mostly  in  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty- 
one  days,  and  precautions  should  be  used  against  such  returns. 
It  is  well  to  take  quinine  twelve  or  twenty-foui'  hums  before  the 
periodical  return  of  the  chill. 

Persons  residing  permanently  in  my  fever  district  are  more 
liable  to  attacks  than  thuse  who  are  moving  about,  and  in  this  1 
had  an  advantage,  though  on  several  occasions  a  return  to  the 
coast  from  the  interior  hiought  on  a  fever  which  probably  I 
should  have  escaped  had  i  remained  all  the  time  on  the  coast 
Where  a  fever  is  not  broken  readily  by  medicine,  it  is  pradent  to 
tiy  a  temporary  change  of  locality. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  summary  accoimt  of  my 
course  of  treatment  of  myself  in  a  fever  attadc  When  the  chill 
was  felt  I  ooyered  myself  heavily  to  induce  penpiiadon.  Then 
my  extremities  were  seyeiely  rubbed  with  pepper  and  mustaid  to 
restore  their  temperature.  The  tfaiiat  of  fever  was  quenched  with 
cold  lemonade.  Gosdveness  was  averted  by  cathartics.  For 
headache  cold  water  was  applied,  and  when  this  was  without  ef- 
fect, leeches,  which  are  veiy  abundant  ahnost  every  where  in  this 
region.  If  my  liver  was  affected  I  took  calomel,  and  also  applied 
leeches.  Meununie  quinine  was  taken  in  doses  of  from  4  to  12 
grains,  and  at  the  rate  of  from  12  to  60  grains  per  day,  according 
to  the  violence  of  the  attack.  And  when  the  fever  was  broken  I 
continued  to  take  four  or  hve  grain  doses  daily  for  some  weeks, 
as  a  preventive. 

The  treatment  must  be  energetic.  Delays  are  most  dangerous; 
and  I  have  found  it  well  to  meet  every  individual  symptom,  so 
fer  as  possible,  with  a  remedy.  In  intermittent  chills,  where  the 
paroxysm  returns  generally  after  seven  days,  I  was  very  careful 
to  take  quinine  the  day  bdfore  and  on  the  day  of  the  chill  a  few 
hours  before  it  came  on.  Patients  should  not  be  frightened  by 
the  alight  deafiiess  and  ringing  in  the  ears,  which  is  one  of  the 
immediate  effibcts  of  quimne.  These  effects  go  off  presently,  and 
they  are  useful  as  evidence  that  the  drug  has  taken  effect 

Li  mj  ten  yeais'  residence  in  Afiica  I  paid  much  and  close  at- 
tention to  the  phases  of  fever ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  some  yean 
of  careful  study  of  my  own  symptoms  that  I  became  able  to  de* 
tect  its  insidious  approach  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  tlius, 
by  timely  preventives  and  care,  ward  off  many  attacks. 
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In  justice  to  myself  mj  readero,  and  psrticQlarlj  the  medical 

profession,  X  must  say,  in  oondusiQn,  that  I  have  neyer  studied 

medicine,  and  know  nothing  of  diseases  or  their  remedies  beyond 
what  Miy  necessities,  as  a  traveler  lu  a  barbarous  aud  sickly  ooun- 
try,  have  compelled  me  to  learn  experimentally.  But  n<xjeasi^^ 
is  an  able  teacher. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Politics:  the  Govemment,  SaperetiUoDa,  and  Slave  System  of  Equatorial  Africa. 

I  HAVE  found  it  most  convenieDt  to  consider  these  three  sub- 
jects  together,  because  each  is  intimately  affected  by  the  other; 
and  to  tareat  of  ihem  separately  would  be  almost  impossible. 

Among  the  tribes  which  I  visited  in  my  ezploiatioiis  I  fonnd 
bat  one  fonn  of  government,  which  may  be  cidLed  the  patnaidi- 
aL  There  is  not  sufficient  national  unity  in  any  of  the  tribes  to 
give  occasion  for  such  a  despotism  as  prevails  in  Babomey,  and 
in  other  of  the  African  nationalities.  I  found  the  tribes  of  Equa- 
torial Afirica  greatly  dic>persed,  and,  in  general,  no  bond  of  union 
between  parts  of  the  same  tribe.  A  tribe  is  divided  up  into  nu- 
merous c/a?t^,  and  these  again  into  numberless  little  villages,  each 
of  which  last  possesses  an  independent  chief  The  villages  are 
scattered;  are  often  moved  for  death  or  witclicraft,  as  I  have  al- 
reafl y  explained  in  the  narrative ;  and  not  unfrequently  are  en- 
gaged in  war  with  each  other. 

The  chieftainship  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  hereditary,  the  right 
of  succession  vesting  in  the  brother  of  the  reigning  chief  or  king. 
The  people,  however,  and  partioularly  the  elders  of  the  village; 
have  a  veto  power,  and  can,  for  sufficient  cause,  deprive  the  lineal 
heir  of  his  succession,  and  put  in  over  him  some  one  thought  of 
more  worth.  In  such  cases  the  question  is  put  to  the  vote  of  the 
village ;  and  where  parties  are  equally  divided  as  to  strength, 
there  ensue  sometimes  long  and  serious  palavers  before  all  can 
unite  in  a  dioice.  The  chief  is  mostly  a  man  of  great  influence 
prior  to  his  accession,  and  generally  an  old  man  when  he  gains 
power. 

His  authority,  though  greater  than  one  would  think,  judging 

from  the  little  personal  deference  paid  to  him,  is  liiial  only  in  mat- 
ters of  every-day  use.  In  cases  of  importance,  such  as  war,  or 
any  important  removal,  the  elders  of  the  village  meet  together 
and  deliberate  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  population,  which  last 
fiuaiiy  decide  the  question. 
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The  elders,  who  possess  other  authority,  and  aic  always  in  the 
counsels  of  the  chief,  are  the  oldest  members  of  important  flimihes 
in  the  village.  Eespect  is  paid  to  them  on  account  of  their  years, 
but  more  from  a  certain  regard  for  "family,"  which  the  African 
has  very  strongly  wherever  I  have  known  him.  These  famiiies 
form  the  aristocracy. 

Except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gaboon,  trade  with  whites 
ifl  yet  insignificant.  There  is  no  property  in  land ;  they  have  no 
cattle;  and  the  liches  which  give  a  man  consequence  consist^ 
therefore,  of  slaves  and  wives.  The  more  myes  (and  ihthera-in- 
law}»  the  more  power.  The  more  slaves,  the  more  ease  and  plenty. 
The  nature  of  the  countiy,  and  the  total  absence  of  national  eipnt, 
makes  such  vast  predatory  wars  as  we  hear  of  in  Dahomey  and 
other  kingdoms  impossible  in  this  great  region.  Nererthelesi^ 
liie  and  property  are  by  no  means  secoreu  Tbib  Afiicaa  is  a  jeal* 
cm  creature.  He  watches  his  neighbor's  prosperity  with  jann* 
diced  eyes ;  and  a  man  acquires  wealth  in  sUtyes  and  wiyes  at  the 
constant  risk  of  his  life.  His  relatiYes  can  not  help  thinking  of 
their  rich  inheritance  if  he  were  ont  of  the  way.  His  neighboie 
would  Ijlcc  to  plunder  him.  And  so  presently  rumors  arc  raised 
that  he  is  a  potent  and  evil  mmded  sorcerer — that  he  possesses  a 
witch;"  then  come  accusations;  witnesses  are  but  too  easily  ob- 
tained ;  the  case  is  sure  to  go  against  him ;  and  he  flees  for  refuge 
to  another  tribe,  remaining  in  lifelong  banishment;  or,  il  he  faces 
it  out,  is  compelled  to  the  poison  ordeal,  and,  unless  he  has  firm, 
and  inHuential,  and  Mthful  friends — a  rare  thing  here — he  per- 
ishes. 

As  for  other  property,  such  as  ivory  or  trade  goods,  these  are 
carefally  concealed,  oidy  the  owner,  his  head  wi£9,  and  a  &w  trusty 
friends  knowing  of  their  existence. 

The  villages  in  all  this  region  are  not  yery  popnlon&  Very 
few  have  a  thonsand  inhabitants,  many  have  only  a  few  hnnd- 
rads,  and  many  more  not  even  a  hundred.  laagd  expeditions 
for  purpc^  of  robbery  or  murder  are  therefore  impo6Bibl& 
Still  less  possible  because  of  the  nature  of  the  countiy,  which  is 
an  almost  impenetrable  forest^  and  because  they  have  no  beasts 
of  burden  or  draught  to  convey  them. 

Nevertheless,  wars  are  frequent,  and  in  some  parts  almost  con- 
stant. Quarrels  or  palavers  arise  on  account  of  bad  faith  in  trade; 
iiiUigues  with  stiiuige  women ;  a  desire  for  slaves,  either  for  do- 
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mestio  service  or  for  the  foreign  trade;  wanton  or  vindictive  ac- 
cusations of  sorcery ;  and  ofien  out  of  mere  commeicial  or  50cud 
jealousy  of  the  neighbors'  superior  prosperity. 

In  war  they  show  no  bravery,  although  on  the  hunt  they  are 
oeztainlj  brave  enough.  They  despise  boldness  and  admire  can- 
ning ;  prefer  to  gain  by  treachery,  if  possible ;  have  no  mercy  or 
consideration  for  the  cnemy^s  women  and  children;  are  cruel  to 
those  who  £all  in  their  power. 

The  systm  of  slayeiy,  as  it  prevails  here,  is  not  at  all  under- 
skoody  and  I  ahaU  endeavor  to  make  it  plain  to  my  readers.  In 
the  first  place,  I  onght  to  state  that  its  ezktenoe  has  no  connec- 
tion at  all  with  the  foreign  slave-trade.  There  were  slaves  held 
here  long  before  a  barracoon  was  built  on  the  ooast^probaUy 
long  before  the  good  priest  Las  Gasas  thought  of  relieying  his 
poor  Indians  by  substitating  black  men  in  their  place.  History 
testifies  of  this.  Nor  is  it  continued  because  of  the  present  for- 
eign slave-trade.  It  had  an  indepcnJenL  ci.k>Lciice,  and  ii>  luicd 
by  laws  of  its  own. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  slaves  in  all  the  tribes  I  met  One 
class  are  domestic  servants,  who  are  not  sold  out  of  the  tribe,  and 
who,  while  suffering  some  disabilities  as  slaves,  have  yet  a  large 
portion  of  libert}^  and  a  certain  voice  and  iuHucnce  in  the  village 
where  they  are  owned.  They  are  protected  by  their  master; 
have  often  property  of  their  own ;  and  their  chief  duty  is  to  pro- 
vide him  with  food,  either  by  hunting  or  by  assisting  in  the  till- 
age of  the  ground,  which  is  the  labor  of  free  women  and  the  ^ 
male  slaves, 

Mastere  are  seldom  very  severe  with  their  slaves,  and  this  be- 
cause they  fear  the  slave  will  in  revenge  bewitch  them.  The 
slave  is  held  to  be  in  a  very  inferior  position  to  a  free  man ;  and 
die  master  may  kill  his  slave  if  he  will,  no  one  having  the  right 
of  interfering  between  ihem.  The  laws  or  customs  of  the  coun* 
try  protect  him  in  this  privilege,  which  I  have  myself  known  to 
be  exercised.  Many  slaves  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  masters 
to  that  degree  that  they  are  sent  on  long  trading-journeys  with 
much  valuable  property.  They  are  generally  ikiLiiiai  to  such 
trusts. 

Those  tribes  which  have  a  connection  with  the  coast,  and  a  for- 
eign market  for  their  slaves,  also  employ  themselves  in  purchas- 
ing siayes  from  other  tribes  to  supply  this  trade.   This  is  a  dis- 
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tinct  kind  of  slavery,  however;  and  the  domestic  slave  is,  in  moel 
cases,  in  no  fcur  of  being  sold  to  the  coast  so  long  as  he  is  accused 
of  no  crime.  The  foreign  slave-trade  is  now  supplied  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  iatenor.  Thus  many  of  that  singular  people,  the 
Fans,  have  been  recently  brought  down  to  the  coast  So  the 
Ashua  and  Apingi,  and  members  of  tribes  living  even  beyond 
them,  and  totally  unknown  to  the  whites,  find  their  way  down  to 
the  Gape  Lopes  and  other  barraooona,  handed  along  ton  tribe  to 
tribe  just  like  a  tusk  of  ivory  or  a  atUik  of  ebony. 

It  is  easily  supposable  that  the  effect  of  this  foreign  demand  on 
the  tribes  liying  nearest  the  coast  is  to  multiply  aocusatioDS  of 
witchcraft  and  other  crimes^  for  which  slavery  is  a  punishment, 
and  thus  to  enlarge  the  evils  of  this  system.  But  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that,  whereas  now  a  man  is  too  valuable  to  kill  and  is 
sold,  if  the  foreicrn  demand  did  not  exist,  all  men  accuatd  ui  sor- 
cery would  be  l»aibarou.sly  murdcrod. 

Inquire  of  the  men  of  any  tribe  in  this  region,  and  they  wiil 
tell  you  that  they  do  not  sell  their  own  people,  but  that  ^//'_y  are 
all  freemen.  Nevertheless,  the  observer  will  fnid  that  debtors 
are  often  sold ;  sorcerers,  adulterers,  and  cheats  are  cither  sold  or 
killed ;  and  in  all  palavers,  of  whatever  kind,  the  man  who  goes 
U>  the  wall  is  pretty  sure  to  be  sold  They  do  not  keep  such 
people  in  their  own  tribes,  but  sell  them  to  the  next  tribe. 

No  better  illustration  could  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  the 
slave  system  has  ingrafled  itself  upon  the  life  and  policy  of  these 
tribes  than  this,  that,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  fiurthest  point  in  the 
interior  which  I  was  able  to  reach,  the  commercial  unit  of  value 
is  a  slave*  As  we  say  dollar,  as  the  English  say  pound  sterlings 
so  theae  Africans  say  slave.  If  a  man  is  fined  for  an  offense,  he 
is  mulcted  in  so  many  slaves.  If  he  is  baxgaining  for  a  wife,  he 
contracts  to  give  so  many  slaves  for  her.  Perhaps  he  has  no 
slaves ;  but  he  has  ivory  or  trade  goods,  and  pays  of  these  the 
value  of  so  many  slaves — that  is  to  say,  as  much  ivory,  or  ebony, 
or  bar-wood,  or  the  amount  in  trade  goods  which  would,  in  that 
precise  place,  buy  so  many  slaves.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  at  every  short  remove  into  the  interior  the  slave's  value 
diminishes ;  so  that,  among  the  Apingi,  a  slave  is  worth  only 
about  one  seventh  what  he  would  bring  at  Cape  Lopez.  This  de- 
terioration, however,  is  balanced  by  the  increased  value  of  trade 
goods,  for  which  the  demand  always  exceeds  the  supply,  and 
which,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  rule  the  market 
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If  a  man  is  fined  a  oertain  number  of  Blaves»  he  may  paj  in 
^tnde^  of  any  kind.  K  lie  has  no  slaves  or  goods,  then  he  is 

often  sold  himself,  and  the  proceeds,  be  it  ivory  or  other  "  trade," 
IS  divided  among  those  to  whom  the  fine  was  incurred. 

It  Ls  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  skwe- trade  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  wars  and  quarrels  of  the  African  tribes  and  nations. 
Where  it  plays  a  part,  it  doubtless  aggravates  these ;  but  the  total 
absence  of  any  law  but  that  of  the  strongest — tlio  almost  total  ig- 
noring of  the  right  of  property,  and  the  numerous  supeiatiUoos 
of  the  people,  are  the  fertile  causes  of  constant  warfare. 

A  greater  development  of  regular  civilized  trade  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  these  people.  Many  articles,  such  as  guns,  powder, 
tobacco,  brass,  and  iron  in  various  shapes,  etc.,  have  become  ne- 
eessities  to  the  tribes  who  are  within  reach  of  white  trade ;  but 
they  are  never  obtainable  in  nearly  sufficient  quantities,  and  con- 
sequently are  held  very  precious.  Now  the  high  prices  are  a 
great  temptation  to  the  cupidity  of  the  African,  who,  having  by 
custom  rights  of  property  in  bis  children,  often  does  not  hesitate 
to  sell  ihese  where  other  produce  is  lacking.  He  finds  that  one 
of  his  children  is  not  bright,  that  it  has  no  sense,  or  that  it  wants 
to  bewitch  the  &ther.  Then  a  consultation  ensues  with  the  rela- 
tives of  the  mother ;  they  are  promised  a  share  in  the  produce  of 
the  sale— for  they  have  rights  also  in  the  child — and,  when  they 
are  brought  to  consent,  the  unhappy  child  is  sold  off. 

With  the  increase  of  legitimate  trade  such  temptations  will  be 
done  away  with.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  convinced  that  the  in- 
troduction of  agricultural  industry,  the  planting  of  cotton  and  sug- 
ar for  export,  when  these  ends  are  accom]:»lished  will  only  serve 
to  rivet  the  bonds  of  the  slave  by  so  much  as  they  will  increase 
his  value  to  the  master.  Now,  the  slave  only  adds  to  his  master's 
ease  and  consequence ;  then,  he  will  appeal  to  his  cupidity.  Show 
him  that  he  can  make  a  pro&t  on  his  labor,  and  he  will  never  con- 
sent to  set  him  free. 

Polygamy  exists  eveiy  wheve^  A  man's  great  ambition  is  to 
have  a  great  many  wives.  These  cultivate  the  ground  for  him, 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  their  duty  to  feed  him.  He  does  not  interfere 
with  their  labors  on  the  soil.  They  are  responsible  for  his  daily 
food.  The  man  buys  his  wife  of  her  &iher  for  a  sum  agreed  on, 
often  when  she  is  but  a  child.  She  becomes  his  wife  sometimes 
'  at  the  age  of  five,  and  sometimes  stiU  younger.  Often  the  young 
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child  is  placed  under  care  of  the  future  husband's  chief  wife,  % 
privileged  peisoiiag6>  who  sapeiintends  her  husband's  a£EMn^ 
shares  his  aecretSi  roles  his  oth^  wiveSi  and  to  intrigue  wiA 
whom  is  a  apedal  and  greater  offense  than  adultery  with  the  oth* 
ers.  A  man*8  claims  on  his  fitther-in^law  for  help  in  trade,  or  in 
a  palaver,  are  rigidly  respected,  and  this  gives  additional  value  to 
a  giL^il:  luimber  of  wives.  I  have  found  iljat  the  wives  rarely  dis- 
agreed :iniong  themselves.  Early  mainagc  and  liard  Lrt-atmcnt 
makes  many  of  the  women  childless ;  and  groegrees,  which  are 
believed  to  cure  sterility,  are  in  great  demand  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Children,  whether  male  or  female,  are  thought  a  great  b!ef?s- 
ing,  not  only  to  the  father,  but  to  his  village,  whose  consequence  is 
increased  by  every  birth.  They  know  very  little  of  the  light  care 
of  children,  and  a  great  proportion  of  tlio  infents  die. 

Men  marry  at  evexy  opportunity,  and  at  all  ages  up  to  seventy 
or  eighty.  As  long  as  he  can  buy  wives,  this  is  his  great  ambi- 
tion«  Obedience  Ls  the  wife's  first  duty,  and  it  is  enforced  with* 
out  merey.  Such  a  whip  as  is  figured  below  is  an  important  in- 
strument found  in  eveiy  house.  It  is  made  of  the  hide  of  the 
hippopotamus  or  manatee,  and  is  aharbaious  wecg^on,  as  stil^  and 
hud,  and  heavy  as  iron.  This  is  laid  on  witih  no  light  hand,  the 
worthy  husband  cr^  ing  out,  Baaoal,  do  you  think  I  paid  my 
alaves  for  you  for  nothing  ?"  The  wives  are  more  harshly  treat- 
ed than  Ihe  akves — a  stroke  of  the  whip  often  leaves  a  life  long 
mark ;  and  I  saw  very  few  women  in  aU  my  travels  who  had  not 
some  such  marks  on  their  person^i. 


The  women  in  all  the  tribes  are  much  given  to  intrigue,  and 
chastityis  an  unknown  virtua  Ab  they  ore  not  confined  in  their 
movements,  but  roam  about  freely  and  till  the  soil,  opportunity  is 
never  wanting.  And  if  a  woman  has  many  diildren,  her  nany 
sins  are  easily  fbigiven  her.  Then  she  is  die  pride^  not  only  of 
her  husband,  but  cf  the  whole  village. 
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Feticliism  is  the  name  applied  by  Europeans  to  the  religion  of 
the  tribes  and  natives  of  western  aiid  southern  Africa.  It  is  de- 
rived irom  the  Portuguese  term  feiticdo^  signiiying  marjic;  and 
this,  in  turn,  comes  from  the  Nigritian  feitico^  which  means  "  a 
maL^ic  thing."  Among  the  tribes  with  which  I  am  familiar,  there 
is  no  native  generic  t<,Tm  equivalent  to  our  word  religion,,  and  no 
necessity  for  one,  as  they  have  no  idea  of  a  system  of  behef  By 
&UchisEa  is  understood  the  worship  of  idols,  and  animate  and  in- 
animate objects,  such  as  serpents,  biida,  rocks,  mountain  peaks, 
feathers,  teeth,  etc. ;  and  the  belief  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  in  the 
power  of  chaima  (called  nionda)^  and  in  tlie  mgnificanoe  of 
dreams. 

Their  religions  notions  aie  of  the  loosest  and  vagoest  kind,  and 
no  two  pemons  are  fonnd  to  agree  in  any  particnlarB  about  which 
the  traveler  seeks  information.  After  the  most  careful  and  ex- 
tensive inqniries,  I  am  nnable  to  present  an  array  of  items  from 
which  the  reader  may  make  np  a  theological  system.  Supezsti- 
tion  seems  in  these  countries  to  have  ran  wild,  and  every  man  be- 
heves  what  his  fancy,  by  some  accident,  most  forcibly  presents  to 
him      hurtful  or  beneficial. 

The  only  point  on  which  I  have  come  to  a  determinate  convic- 
tion is  that,  though  these  people  lay  offerings  upon  the  graves  of 
their  friends;  though  they  even  sometimes  slied  the  biooil  ol 
slaves  on  the  grave  of  a  chief  or  of  a  father  of  a  family :  though 
they  fear  the  spirits  of  the  recent  dead;  though  their  belief  in 
sorcery  is  very  strong :  yet  they  are  sunk  in  an  utter  materialism, 
and  not  only  have  no  definite  ideas  as  to  the  state  of  the  soul  aft- 
er death,  but  do  not  even  believe  in  its  existence  for  any  consid- 
erable time  after  it  leaves  the  body. 

They  fear  the  spirits  of  the  recen%-departed;  and  besides  plac- 
ing furnitore^  dress,  and  food  at  their  graves,  return  ficom  time  to 
time  with  other  supplies  of  food.  When  men  and  women  are 
slaan  over  a  grave,  they  even  believe  that  their  spirits  join  that 
of  him  in  whose  honor  they  have  been  killed.  Dining  the  season 
i^pointed  fi>r  monming,  the  deceased  is  remembered  and  Jmni; 
but  when  once  his  memory  grows  dim,  the  negro  ceases  to  be- 
lieve in  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  departed  spirit 

Ask  a  negro  where  the  spirit  of  his  grandfather  or  great-grand- 
father, whom  he  did  not  know,  is,  and  he  will  reply  confidently 
that  it  is  "  done,"  "  gone  out,"  no  more,  or  that  he  does  not  know 
where  it  has  gone. 
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I  lutye  frequently  held  such  oonveisatioii  as  this : 
"Do  70U  believe  there  is  a  God?" 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  think  you  wiU  see  this  God  when  you  die  ?" 

After  death  all  is  done,''  is  a  proverb  always  in  tbeir  mouths. 
The  fear  of  spirius  oi'  the  departed  seems  an  iiiauactive  feeling  for 
which  they  do  not  attempt  to  account  to  themselves^,  and  about 
which  they  have  formed  no  theory.  They  believe  the  spirit  is 
near  and  about  them ;  that  it  requires  food  and  property ;  that  it 
can  and  sometimes  does  harm  them.  They  think  of  it  as  a  \'iii- 
dictive  thing,  to  be  feared  and  to  be  conciliated.  But  as  the  mem- 
ory of  the  departed  grows  dim,  so  does  this  fear  of  his  spirit  van- 
ish. Ask  a  negro  about  the  spirit  of  his  brother  who  died  yes- 
terday, and  he  is  full  of  terror ;  ask  him  about  the  spirit  of  those 
who  died  long  ago,  and  he  will  tell  jott  catelessly,  "It  is  done;" 
that  is  to  say,  it  has  no  existence. 

This  total  lack  of  genezalization  or  systematizing  a  belief  is 
very  curious,  and  goes  through  all  their  individual  supeiBtitioiia 
Thus  a  negro  told  me  such  a  man's  soul  (whom  he  knew),  when 
he  died,  went  to  the  woods,  and  now  inhabited  a  certain  had, 
which  was  therefore  sacred.  But  when  I  asked  if  he  believed  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  he  confidently  told  me  no.  He  be- 
lieved in  tliis  particular  case,  and  for  some  special  reason,  but  no 
farther.  The  ouganga  or  doctor  had  said  so,  or  he  had  dreamt 
it,  or  it  was  the  current  behef.  But  beyond  that  he  did  not 
think. 

I  found  in  nil  the  tribes  I  visited  a  faith  in  the  existence  and 
power  of  two  great  spirits,  one  called  Abambou  or  Ocoucou,  and 
the  other  Mbuirri.  They  have  other  names  in  various  tribes,  but 
wherever  I  journeyed  I  found  this  belief.  Both  appear  to  be 
evil  spirits,  though  sometimes  willing  to  do  good.  Thej  are  DOt 
represented  by  idols,  but  have  houses  built  for  their  occupation 
when  tired  of  wanderilig,  food  ofiered  to  them,  and  are  feared  aod 
implored  to  do  no  harm.  One  is  generally  counted  so  much 
evil  than  the  other,  that  he  may  be  called  a  good  spirit  in  Bom 
cases,  and  by  comparison.  Some  tribes  believe  them  to  be  nuv* 
ried  to  two  female  spnia.  They  are  said  sometimes  to  walk  kto 
ihe  village  by  night  and  to  let  their  vmces  be  heard.  These  two 
i^irits  are  the  potent  ones ;  ihey  seem  to  be  more  powerihl  tbu 
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all  tlie  others.  In  sickness  and  on  other  grave  occasions  they  are 
always  invoked. 

The  name  Aniamhie  stands,  I  think,  for  God.  But  yet  they 
have  no  idea  of  a  supreme  and  almighty  spirit,  Creator  and  Pre* 
server.  The  word  anieinbay  which  sounds  much  like  the  pre- 
yiously-named,  and  is  probably  derived  from  the  same  root^  sig* 
nifies  "  possessed  by  a  witch." 

The  large  idol  of  a  clan  is  kept  in  a  house  made  for  the  pur- 
poee,  and  hither  come  its  woishipeis  when  they  are  aboat  to  pro» 
oeed  on  a  hnnting  or  other  important  expedition.  They  present 
food,  and  then  invoke  its  protection  hy  dancing  and  singing  be- 
fore it 

Sach  idols  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  are  mnch  feared.  There  are  also  prwaJte  idols,  possessed  and 
worshiped  by  individuals ;  but  these  have  less  authority. 

Their  idols,  which  arc  always  repulsive  figures,  are  L<  licved  to 
speak,  to  walk  about,  to  eat  and  drink — in  short,  to  periorm  all, 
or  nearly  all  the  functions  of  a  man.  It  is  remarkable  that  they 
have  no  priests.  The  oxiganga  or  doctor  is  their  wise  man  and 
medicine  man — ^he  who  exorcises  evil  spirits  and  puts  power  into 
their  charms;  but  he  h;is  nothing  to  do  with  the  idol. 

Next  in  order,  after  the  idols,  come  the  charms  or  greegrees, 
called  by  them  monda,  Greegree,  like  fetich,  is  a  term  of  Euro- 
pean origin.  In  these  mondas  they  have  implicit  £uth.  No  ne* 
gro  in  all  this  region  but  has  about  his  person  one  or  more  of 
these  articles.  The  preparation  gives  a  considerable  revenue  and 
much  honor  to  the  doctorsi.who  have,  however,  themselvefl  the 
greatest  confidence  in  these  things.  They  are  generally  worn 
about  the  ne(&  or  waist;  are  made  of  the  akms  of  rare  animals^ 
of  the  daws  of  birds,  the  teeth  of  crocodiles  or  leopards,  of  the 
dried  flesh  and  brains  of  animals,  of  the  feathers  of  rare  birds^  of 
the  ashes  of  certain  kinds  of  wood,  of  the  skin  and  bones  of  ser- 
pents, etc.,  etc.  Every  greegree  has  a  spedal  power.  One  pro- 
tects from  sickness ;  another  makes  the  heart  of  the  hunter  or  war- 
rior brave;  another  gives  success  to  the  lover;  another  protects 
against  sorcery ;  some  cure  sterility,  and  others  make  the  moth- 
er's breast  abound  in  milk  for  her  babe.  The  charmed  leopard's 
skin  worn  about  the  warrior's  middle  is  supposed  to  render  that 
worthy  spef\r-proof ;  and  with  an  iron  chain  about  his  neck  no 
ballet  can  hit  him.  If  the  charm  fails  his  Mth  is  none  the  less 
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linn,  for  then  it  is  plain  that  some  potent  nud  wicked  sorcerer  has 
worked  a  too  powerful  counter-spell,  and  to  this  ke  has  iaileii  a 
victim. 

The  greatest  curse  of  the  whole  country  is  the  belief  in  ankm- 
ba^  sorcery  or  witchcraft.  The  African  firmly  believes  death  to 
be  always  a  violmce.  lie  can  not  imagine  that  a  man  who  watJ 
well  two  weeks  ago  should  now  be  lying  at  death's  door  with  dis- 
ease, unless  some  potent  wizard  had  interfered,  and  by  witchcraft 
brokea  the  thread  of  life  and  inflicted  sidmeBS.  They  have  the 
most  terrible  and  debasing  fear  of  death. 

Are  you  ready  for  death?"  I  sometimes  asked. 
No  1"  would  be  the  hasty  reply.   ^  Never  speak  of  thai;  ahr 
with  a  shtidder  of  honor. 

And  then  a  dark  dond  settled  on  the  poor  felQow'a  &oe ;  in  hk 
sleep  that  night  he  had  horrid  dreams^  and  for  a  fsw  days  he  m 
soapidons  of  all  about  hijn,  Ibaring  for  his  poor  life  lest  it  should 
be  atfcadEed  by  a  wizard. 

If  the  African  is  once  possessed  with  the  belief  that  he  is  be* 
witched,  his  whole  nature  seems  to  change.  lie  becomes  suspi- 
cious of  his  dearest  friends.  The  father  dreads  his  children :  tk 
son  his  father  and  mother ;  the  man  his  wife ;  and  the  wives  their 
husband.  He  fancies  himseli  sick,  and  really  often  become?  sick 
through  his  fears.  By  m^h\  he  thinks  himself  surrounded  with 
evil  spirits.  He  covers  himself  with  fetiches  and  charms:  makes 
presents  to  the  idol,  and  to  Abambou  and  ilbuirri ;  and  is  full  of 
wonderful  and  frightftil  dreams,  which  all  point  to  the  feet  that 
<  the  village  is  fiill  of  wicked  sorcerers.  Qradnally  the  TiUage  i^ 
self  becomes  infected  by  his  feaia  13ie  people  grow  suspicious 
Ohanoe  tains  their  suspiiaons  to  some  unlucky  individual  who  is 
supposed  to  have  a  reason  for  a  grudge.  Finally,  the  exctteDMOl 
beoomes  too  high  to  be  restrained;  and  ofl»n  they  do  not  em 
wait  for  a  death,  but  begin  at  once  the  work  of  bntofaering  ^mm^ 
on  whom  pnblio  suspicion  is  &stened.  At  least  seTentjr-fiTe  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  in  all  the  tabes  are  muideiB  &r  supposed  sor 
eery. 

Li  such  cases,  the  influence  of  l^e  ouganga,  or  doctor,  is  alffsys 

potent  for  evil.  He  gains  in  power  by  every  such  scene ;  and  it 
is  his  interest,  therefore,  to  foster  rather  than  to  restrain  tlie  ex* 
citement.  Ilis  incantations  are  waited  upon  with  breatlik\«s  in- 
terest, and  woe  to  the  luckless  man  or  woman  who  has  odeuded 
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him,  for  now  he  has  his  revenge.  Ilis  decisions  follow  often  the 
prejudices  of  the  multitude,  who  have  suspected  beforehand  those 
that  are  thought  to  be  possessed  of  the  aniemba.  From  the  doc* 
tor's  decision  there  is  no  appeal  but  that  of  the  mboundou. 

The  ogounga,  or  doctor,  is  a  personage  whose  chief  powers  axe 
the  ability  (which  is  real)  to  drink  great  quantities  of  the  mbonn- 
doa  poison,  and  the  power  (which  is  imaginary)  to  discover  sor- 
cerers, and  to  conto  poweis  on  greegrees  and  ohanna^  which, 
without  his  manipnlalions^  are  worthless.  This  penonage  enjoys, 
therefore,  great  consequence  in  his  tribe  or  ^illiige.  ESs  word  is 
potent  ii&  or  death.  At  his  command— or  rather  at  his  sug- 
gestion—the Tillage  is  removed ;  men,  women,  and  children  are 
slain  or  enslayed;  wars  are  begun  and  ended.  I  was  never  able 
to  satisfy  myself  on  the  interesting  point  whether  these  doctors 
were  themselves  deceived ;  but,  after  close  observation  and  many 
trials,  I  conclude  that  they  are  in  most  eases.  One  or  two  I  knew 
to  be  so  great  rasca,ls  that  I  felt  pretty  sure  they  were  also  hum- 
bugs. But  the  great  majority  were,  I  am  confident,  victims  to 
their  own  delusions.  The  African  has  a  peculiarly  excitable  tem- 
perament. I  noticed  that  doctors,  like  other  men,  when  on  their 
death-beds,  always  laid  their  death  at  the  door  of  some  malignant 
sorcerer,  and  called  for  vengeance  upon  him.  They  are  subject 
to  the  same  fears  as  their  dupes,  and  have  as  great  confidence  in 
their  own  dreams. 

The  r^^n  in  which  I  traveled  is  so  amply  blessed  with  lams 
titat  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  rain-maker,"  who  is  so  import^ 
ant  a  member  of  a  South  Afincan  tribe.  But  in  some  tribes  ^eie 
axe  ougimgas  who  pretend  to  the  power  to  stop  the  rains,  and 
gain  great  honora  by  these  pretensions  in  the  rainy  season,  when, 
if  they  really  owned  the  skill  they  aspired  to,  they  would  often 
be  most  useM  to  the  poor  wet^  uncinnfortable  traveler. 

On  the  eve  of  all  the  more  important  undertakings  of  the  vil- 
lage or  tribe  a  doctor  is  consulted,  who  pretends  to  be  able,  by 
certain  ceremonies  of  divination,  to  foretell  the  issue,  and  by  this 
they  shape  their  conduct.  It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that  n 
negro,  not  a  doctor,  is  seized  with  the  belief  that  Obambou  (a 
de\nl)  is  in  his  body.  The  bowels  are  the  seat  of  this  possession ; 
and  the  possessed  goes  about  in  a  wild  way — sees  visions,  dreams 
dreams,  and  pretends  to  foresee  future  events,  gaining  sometimes 
considerable  temporary  prestige. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

jjnmmaiy  AooonDt  nnr}  CATTipHrison  of  the  great  Apes  of  AfHca:  the  Troplodjtei 
Gorilla,  the  T.  Kooloo  -  Kamba,  the  Chimpanzee  (21  »»g«r),  and  the  Nsbkgo 
Mbouve,  or  T.  caltms. 

In  thiB  chapter  I  propose  to  give  the  reader,  in  a  collected 
form,  the  lesultB  of  mj  researches  into  the  habits  of  those  apedes 
of  maii'Iike  apes  which  I  met  in  the  forests  of  Equatorial  Africa, 
Of  these  the  gorilla  is  the  chief;  and  I  was  the  fiist  white  mas 
who  has  systematically  hunted  this  beast^  and  who  baa  at  all  peor 
etrated  to  its  haunts.  The  others — ^  T^hdytea  eakm,  cr 
nshi^  mbouve^  and  the  T.  Ejooloo-Kamba — I  had  the  sati^ 
tion  to  be  the  first  to  make  known,  by  preserved  spedmens  and 
by  description.  Such  particulars  as  have  been  mentioned  already 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative  I  shall  not  repeat  here,  it  hcn]^^^  ray 
wish  to  give  in  this  place  only  a  general  view  of  these  aiiiuials— 
their  structure,  habits,  and  modes  of  life — such  as  would  have  un- 
iluly  interrupted  the  narrative,  and  been  less  satisfactory  to  the 
reader,  had  it  been  intci-spersed  in  various  places  there. 

¥ov  several  centuries  naturalists  had  been  vaguely  cognizant 
of  the  existence  of  a  very  peculiar  and  remarkable  species  of  ape 
in  Western  Africa.  .  It  was  named  by  Tyson,  in  16d9,  the  Homo 
sylvestris^  or  Pigmy.  LinnsBUS,  in  some  of  the  editions  of  his 
iSkfsiema  Naturce,  calls  it  the  JBomo  TVoghdytes.  Blumenboch 
named  it  the  £^mia  Troglodytes^  and  under  this  name  the  cbim> 
paazee  afterward  became  generally  known.  This— the  chimpan* 
zee — was  the  frnt  (^tedes  of  anthropophoid  ape  known  to  the 
scientifiG  world. 

Later,  naturalists  beeame  acquainted  with  another  specieB^ 
brought  from  Bomeo-^e  orang-outang.  This  animal  difeed 
from  the  Afrioan  ape  in  being  covered  with  reddish-brown  hair. 
It  was  called  Smia  saJlyrm, 

In  1780  the  skeleton  of  another  large  ape  was  sent  from  Bi* 
Lavia  to  ILolland  by  Baron  Wurmb,  the  r^dcut  guvernor,  who 
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called  it  the  jpongo.   It  received  from  naturalists  the  name  F&iigo 

Up  to  the  year  1829,  when  Ouvier  revised  his  summary  of  our 
knowledge  of  ihe  animal  kingdom  in  his  Regne  Animal^  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  anthropophoid  apes  was  limited  to  these  three  species. 

It  was  long  suspected  by  eminent  naturalists  that  the  pongo  of 
Wurmb  was  but  the  adult  form  of  the  orang.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  found  that  the  facial  angle  of  the  joung  orang  of 
Borneo^  and  of  the  young  chimpanzee  of  AMca,  bj  the  predom- 
inant  cranium  and  small  jaws  and  teeth,  approached  nearer  than 
any  other  known  mammatian  to  the  human  species,  and  especially 
to  the  lower  negro  forms.  This  was  the  opinion  of  leadmg  com- 
parative anatomists,  some  of  whom  maintained  that  these  forms 
belonged  to  or  denoted  separate  and  advanced  species,  until,  in 
1886,  Professor  Bichard  Owen,  the  illnstrions  British  compamtiye 
anatomist,  investigated  the  state  of  dentition  of  these  heads,  and 
established  the  IkcL  that  thej  belonged  to  the  j  ouug  of  a  iuigei 
species. 

In  1812  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire  made  the  genus  TVoghdyks  for  the 
chimpaTizee,  and  this  classification  has  been  adopted  by  all  who 
have  come  after  him. 

Meantime  there  liad  l>cen  vagiie  rumors  of  the  existence  in  Af- 
rica of  another  and  larger  species  of  ape.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1847  that  the  scientific  world  was  startled  by  unexpected  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  this  new  species.  A  skull  was  discov- 
ered accidentally,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1846,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
J.Leighton  Wilson,  now  of  New  York,  and  then  a  missionary  of 
<he  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  on  the  Gaboon,  West  Africa.  Dr.  Wilson  iSttest- 
ward  obtained  another  akull  and  part  of  a  skeleton,  which  he  pre* 
sented  to  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society. 

The  first  discovered  skull  Dr.  Wilson  presented  to  Dr.  Savage, 
of  Boston,  who  afterward  procured  another,  the  skull  of  a  female; 
and  tstm  these  Tarious  bones  Dr.  Savage  and  Professor  Jeffries 
Wyman  made  ihe  descriptiYe  memoirs  printed  in  vol.  y.  of  the 
Boston  Journal  of  Natural  Histary^  by  which  the  existence  of  this 
new  aiid  singular  animal  was  first  announced  to  the  bcientific 
world.* 

•  Other  raemoire  are  in  roll.  Y.  wtA     of  the  Bost.  Tour,  of  Nat.  Hist.,  by  Prof. 

JcfTrie'^  Wvmnn,  de«rri>>irp  four  crania  and  a  skeleton;  in  vol«.  iii.  nrtd  iv.  of  the 

Tnuuact.  of  the  Zoological  Soc  of  Loodon,  by  Frot  Kichani  Oweo,  describing  the 
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This  brings  me  to  an  examination  of  the  accounts  brought  hf 
various  travelers,  from  Hauno  down  to  a  recent  period,  of  an  ani- 
mal resembling  more  or  less  the  real  gorilla,  and  which,  have  been 
supposed  to  allude  to  that  animal,  and  to  be  evidence  that  they 
saw  and  killed  it.  The  record  of  II uu  no's  voyage  is  one  of  tlie 
most  curious  fragments  of  antiquity  remaining  to  tls.  His  voy- 
age is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  sixth  cenLury  before 
Christ,  though  some  critics  place  it  at  a  much  later  period.  He 
was  sent  out  by  the  government  of  Carthage  to  circumnavigate 
the  AfrifflMi  continent.  His  journal  begins  with  the  £>llowing 
flOtttenoe, .which  sufficiently  relates  the  object  of  his  voyage:  "B 
was  deoreedby  the  Carthaginians  that  Hanno  should  undertake  a 
voyage  beycMid  the  Pillan  of  HeiculeS)  and  found  Lybo-Phceni- 
dm  cities.  He  aoooxdingly  sailed  with  sixty  ships  of  fi%  oaa 
each,  and  a  body  of  men  and  women  to  the  number  of  tiiiitf 
thousand,  with  provisions  and  oiher  neoeasaries."  Aooording  to 
Pliny,  he  was  to  follow  the  coast*line  of  the  continent  till  he  reseb- 
ed  the  Arabian  Ghilf. 

The  passage  in  the  Ptriplus^  or  voyage  of  Hanno,  in  which  it  n 
supposed  he  alludes  to  the  animal  now  known  as  the  gorilla,  reads 
as  follows:  "  On  the  third  day,  having  sailed  from  thence,  passing 
the  streams  of  fire,  we  caine  to  a  bay  called  the  Horn  of  the  South. 
In  the  recess  was  an  island  like  the  first,  having  a  lake,  and  in 
this  there  was  another  island  fuU  of  wild  men.  But  mucli  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  women  with  hairy  bodirs,  whom  the 
interpreters  called  )i  illas.  *  *  But  pursuing  them,  were 
not  able  to  take  the  men ;  they  all  escaped  from  us  by  their  great 
agility,  being  cremnobates  (that  is  to  say,  climbing  precipitous 
roeks  and  trees),  and  defending  themselves  by  throwing  stones  at 
us.  We  took  three  women,  who  bit  and  tore  those  who  ciDgltf 
them,  and  were  unwilling  to  follow.  We  were  obliged,  therefine^ 
to  kill  them,  and  took  their  skins  o£^  which  skins  were  bnxigbf 
to  Carthage  for  we  did  not  navigate  fioiher,  provisioos  beoomiag 
scarce." 

According  to  Fliny,  the  skins  i?m  htmg  in  ihe  temple  of  Junfl^ 

duklon;  inTQ|g.mvLiiidxDnCoftteOoiiipleBBai4a8^ 

cnces,  bv  Duvernay ;  and  in  vol.  x.  of  the  Archives  da  Maajnmd'HillolrB  VH^tA 

by  Isidore  Gcoffroy  St.  Hilairo.  Dr.  Wyman  and  Dr.  Saragp  named  the  ncrr  ani- 
mal the  gorilla,  a  name  applied  by  Hanno,  an  old  Carthagioian  QftTigatori  to  U» 
wild  hairy  men  which  he  found  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
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and  the  name  goriUat  ma  changed  to  jorQtmm.  Two  of  these 
ddiiB  were  jet  in  iha  temple  at  the  time  when  Carthage  was 
taken.   "Penetrnvit  in  eas  (Goigades  Insulas)  Hanno  PoBnorom 

imperator,  prodiditque  hirta  feminarum  corpora,  viros  pemicitatc 
evaiisisse,  duarumque  gorgunum  cutrs  urmiun-nti  et  miracuii  gra- 
tia in  Junuuis  templo  posuit,  spectauui  u;:>c[ue  ut  Carthagiuem 
captam." 

Comparing  tliis  account  with  the  habita  of  the  gorilla,  as  set 
forth  farther  on,  I  believe  the  reader  will  join  me  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  animal  seen  and  captured  by  lianno  was  not  the  gorilla 
of  our  day,  though  it  may  have  been  the  chimpanzee.  The  huge 
gorilla  consumes  so  great  an  amount  of  vegetable  food  that  no 
oonaideiable  number  could  have  foond  austenance  on  an  island 
soeh  aa  Hanno  mentiona  Moreover,  unless  its  habits  have  un- 
daigone  a  veiy  great  change,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  males  would 
hacve  retreated  and  left  their  females' in  the  Inreh.  In  my  ezp^ 
rience,  the  male  inTaiiaUj  adyanoea  toward  the  foe,  and  seciues 
the  aa&  retreat  of  its  female,  and  on  snoh  oocasions  acts  with  fero- 
dons  connige*  Agdn,  to  capture  even  a  female  gorilla  bj  hand 
and  bj  simple  £}ree  iS)  I  think,  impossible.  No  one  who  hiis  seen 
the  animal  in  its  natiTe  forests,  and  watched  the  exhibition  of  its 
enormons  strength,  woold  believe  it 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  Hanno  met  only  the  Troglo- 
dytes nifjer^  or  chimpanzee,  which  is  common  in  the  mountains 
and  forests  of  Seneganibia,  and  which  does  not  attack  man. 
Even  of  tlus,  however,  1  doubt  if  his  men  captured  any  adult 
speciuienri.  They  took,  probably,  some  half-grown  females,  who 
were  not  active  enough  to  get  away. 

Andrew  Battel,  an  African  traveler,  whose  adventures  were 
taken  down  by  Purchiis,  and  prmted  in  his  "Pilgrims,"  is  the 
first  in  modem  times  who  makes  mention  of  two  different  African 
apes,  the  pongo  and  the  engeco.  He  waa  for  a  while  pnsoner  to 
the  Portogoese  in  Angola,  and  has  this  passage  on  the  apes: 

**The  gresfeest  of  these  two  monsten  is  called  pongo  in  their 
langoage,  and  the  lesser  is  called  engeoo.  The  pongo  is  in  all 
proportions  like  a  man,  for  he  is  yeiy  tall,  and  hath  a  man's  fine, 
hollow  eyed,  with  long  haires  npon  his  brows.  His  body  is  fhll 
of  haire,  bat  not  Tery  thicke,  and  it  is  of  a  dnnnish  color.  He 
diifereth  not  from  man  but  in  his  legs,  fi>r  Ihey  have  no  calfb. 
He  goeth  alwaies  upon  his  legs,  and  cairieth  his  hands  clasped  on 
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the  nape  of  his  necke  when  he  goeth  upon  the  ground.  They 
sleepc  in  trees,  and  build  shelter  for  the  raine.  They  feed  u^oa 
the  fruit  that  they  lind  in  the  woods,  and  upon  ants,  i'or  they  eate 
no  kind  of  ticsh.  They  can  not  speake,  and  have  no  understand- 
ing more  than  a  beast.  The  peo])le  of  the  countrie,  when  they 
travaile  in  the  woods,  make  lires  where  they  sleepe  in  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  gone,  the  pongos  will  come  and 
seat  about  the  fire  till  it  goeth  out,  for  they  have  no  understand- 
ing to  lay  the  wood  together.  They  goe  many  together,  and  kill 
many  negroe  that  travaile  in  the  woods.  Many  times  they  Ml 
upon  elephants  wliieh  come  to  feed  where  they  be,  and  so  besi 
them  with  their  olabbed  fists  and  pieces  of  wood  that  they  will 
runne  roaring  away  from  them.  The  pongoa  are  never  takan 
aliye^  because  they  are  so  strong  ten  men  can  not  hold  one  of 
them ;  but  they  take  many  of  their  young  ones  with  poisoned  ar- 
rows. The  young  pongo  hangeth  on  his  mother's  bdly  with  fala 
hands  &8t  clasped  about  her,  so  that,  when  the  country  people 
kill  any  of  the  females,  they  take  the  young  which  hangs 
upon  the  mother.  When  they  die  among  themselves,  they  coyer 
the  dead  with  great  heapes  of  boughs  and  wood,  which  la  conOr 
monly  found  in  the  forests."* 

This  description  of  Battel  seems  to  me  the  nearest  correct  of 
any  down  to  Bowditch,  of  whom  I  am  presently  to  speak.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gorilla  is  not  found  south  of  the  Setti-Camma  Kiver, 
this  being  the  last  point  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it. 
The  language  of  the  Mayomba  people  has  some  affinity  to  that 
of  the  Mpongwe,  though  greatly  dilTering  from  it.  The  word 
engeco,  whicli  is  applied  by  Battel  to  the  smallest  of  the  monster 
apes,  is  imdoubtedly  the  nshiego  of  the  Mpongwe  and  Camma 
tribes  of  this  day.  As  for  the  word  pongos,  I  am  at  a  loss.  It 
can  not  apply  to  the  Mpongwe  tribe^  for  this  tribe  has  emigrated 
to  the  Gaboon  within  this  century ;  three  of  the  Ndina^  the  fonner 
possessors  of  the  river,  remaining  alive  to  this  day;  and  in  An- 
drew Battel's  time  the  Mpongwe  tribe  were  living  &r  in  the  in- 
terior, and  their  name  was  unknown,  supposing  them  to  have  had 
even  existence  as  a  tribe  then.  Unfortunately,  I  was  nnacquainV 
ed  with  Battel's  story  when  I  was  in  Africa,  or  I  should  have  in- 
quired among  the  Mayomba  people  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  name,  if,  indeed,  any  traces  of  the  word  remain  afler  more 

•  JWvAoi^  His  PUgrimtf  Part  ii.,  p.  984.    London,  1623. 
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than  three  centuries,  which  seems  to  mc  very  doubLful.  Alluvv- 
ing  that  Battel  knew  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee,  the  reader  will 
mo  that  he  made  many  serious  errors  in  his  descriptions  of  their 
habits  ajid  appearance.  His  stories  are  mere  traYeiers'  tales,  and 
are  untrue  of  any  of  the  great  apes  of  Africa, 

After  him  come  other  travelers,  who  tell,  however,  such  absurd 
and  incredible  stories  that  it  is  plainly  to  be  perceived  bow  they 
added  themselyes  to  tke  already  sofOicieiitly  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  Heroes. 

Tcmminck  qaotes,  in  his  Eaquisaes  ZooHoffiques  upon  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  a  passage  of  Bosman,  which  seems  to  rder  to  the  go- 
zilla  and  chimpansee.  If  it  is  to  be  coanted  sbj  thing  more  than 
a  feble,  it  is  a  vexy  exaggerated  and  untrustworthy  aooount 
Bosman  says:  '^They  [these  apes]  are  in  this  country  by  thoa* 
saada  The  fint  and  most  common  axe  those  which  are  called 
by  oar  people  naitkn.  They  are  &wn<colored,  and  become  very 
tall.  I  have  seen  some  with  my  own  eyes  who  are  five  feet  high, 
and  somewhat  smaller  than  a  man.  They  are  very  wicked  and 
bold ;  and  what  an  English  merchant  told  me  appears  incredible, 
that  there  is,  back  of  the  fort  the  English  have  at  Wimba,  a  great 
quantity  of  tliese  monkeys,  who  are  so  bold  that  they  attack  men." 

Bosman  continues:  "There  are  negroes  who  affirm  that  these 
monkeys  can  speak,  but  that  they  will  not,  in  order  not  to  work. 
These  monkeys  have  an  ugly  face,"  and  so  on.  *'  The  best  thing 
about  these  kind  of  monkeys  is  that  they  can  be  taught  eyeiy 
thing  their  master  desires." 

Passing  by  several  other  travelers'  tales  of  thi?  kind,  we  come 
at  last  to  the  first  real  account  of  the  gonUa,  This  was  given 
by  T.  £.^wditch,  in  his  account  of  a  mission  from  Cape  Ooast 
Castle  to  Ashantee,  published  in  London,  1819.  fie,  too,  is  the 
fint  to  call  it  by  its  Mpongwe  name.  In  that  part  of  his  work 
relating  his  yisit  to  the  Gaboon,  he  says :  The  &TOiite  and  most 
extraordinary  snbject  of  onr  con  venation  on  natnral  history  was 
the  ingena,  an  animal  like  the  orang-outang,  bnt  m,uch  exceeding 
It  in  size,  being  five  feet  high  and  fonr  across  the  shoulders.  Its 
paw  was  said  to  be  even  more  disproportioned  than  its  breadth, 
and  one  blow  of  it  to  be  fatal.  It  is  seen  commonly  by  them 
when  they  travel  to  Kaybe,  lurking  in  the  bush  to  destroy  pas- 
sengers, and  feeding  principally  on  wild  honey,  which  abounds. 
Among  other  of  their  actions  reported  without  variation  by  men, 
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women,  and  duMren  of  the  Mpongwe  and  Sheeka£  [Sliekiaiii)^  k 

that  of  building  a  house  in  rude  imitation  of  the  natives^  and 
sleeping  outside  on  ihr  ruul  ul  it."* 

So  far  all  travelers  spoke  cither  of  the  chimpanzee  (Troglody- 
tes niger),  or  rekited  hearsay  accounts  of  the  gorilla.  It  reniaiii- 
ed  for  liev.  Dr.  Wilson,  an  American  missiouary,  to  present  to  the 
world  the  first  real  ev^idence  of  the  existence  of  this  monstrous 
animal;  and  for  Dr.  Savage  and  Prof  Jefi'ries  Wymixn,  the  cele- 
brated comparative  anatomist,  of  Boston,  to  give  to  uatoral  kis> 
toij  the  first  memoirs  of  the  skeleton  and  craniom.  Still,  no 
traveler  or  resident  had  aoooeeded  in  following  the  aaimai  to  itt 
haunts  in  the  unknown  regions  of  the  interior,  and  sncli  particu- 
laiB  of  itB  habits  as  oame  to  Eozope  and  Ameiica'weiB  c^tained 
fiom  the  natiyeSi  whose  dread  of  the  monstrons  beast  fills  their 
minds  with  superstitioiis  ideas  of  its  nature,  and  exaggerated 
tionsof  its  habits. 

My  long  residence  in  Afiioa  gave  me  snpenor  fiKslities  Ibi  iiir 
tercoursis  with  the  natives,  and  as  mj  cm^tf  was  greatlj  ez* 
cited  by  their  reports  of  this  unknown  monster,  I  determined  to 
penetrate  to  its  haunts  and  see  whh  my  own  eyes,  li  Las  been 
my  fortune  to  be  the  first  white  man  who  can  speak  of  the  guiiiia 
from  personal  knowledge ;  and  while  my  experience  and  obscT- 
vation  prove  that  many  of  the  actions  reported  of  it  are  false  and 
vain  imagiiiiniTs  of  ignorant  negroes  and  credulous  travelers,  I 
can  also  vouch  that  no  description  can  exceed  the  horror  of  is 
appearance,  the  ferooity  of  its  attack,  or  the  impish  malignitj  of 
its  nature. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  the  dispeller  of  such  agreeable  delusions;  bat 
the  gorilla  does  not  lurk  in  trees  by  the  roadside,  and  drag  up  un- 
suspicious passers-by  in  its  daws,  and  choke  them  to  death  in  hB 
vice-like  paws;  it  does  not  attack  the  elephant  and  beat  him  to 
death  witii  sticks;  it  does  not  cany  off  women  from  the  native 
villages;  it  does  not  even  build  itselfa  house  of  leaves  and  twigB  • 
in  the  foreatrtrees  and  sit  on  the  roo^  as  has  been  confidently  re- 
ported of  it  It  is  not  gregarious  even;  and  the  numerous  sto- 
ries of  its  attacking  in  great  numbers  have  not  a  grain  of  truth  in 
them. 

It  lives  in  the  loneli^t  and  darkest  portions  of  the  dense  African 
jungle,  preferring  deep  wooded  valleys  and  also  rugged  heights 

*  Mission  to  A&hAatee,  p.  440. 
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The  high  plams  also,  whose  surface  is  strewn  with  immense  boul- 
ders, seem  to  be  favorite  haunts.  Water  is  luund  every  where  in 
this  part  of  Africa,  but  I  have  noticed  that  the  gorilla  is  always 
found  very  near  to  a  plentiful  supply. 

It  is  a  restless  and  nomadic  beast,  wandering  from  place  to 
place,  and  scarce  ever  found  for  two  days  together  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  In  part,  this  restlessness  is  caused  by  the  stragg^ 
it  has  to  find  its  £stvorite  food.  The  gorilla,  though  it  has  such 
inunenae  canines,  and  though  its  vast  strength  doubtless  fits  it  to 
capture  and  kill  almost  every  animal  which  frequents  the  for^ 
eskS)  is  a  strict  vegetarian.  I  examined  the  stomachs  ctfaU  which 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  kill,  and  never  found  traces  there  of  aught 
but  berries,  pine-apple  leaves,  and  other  vegetable  matter.  It  is 
a  huge  feeder,  and  no  doubt  soon  eats  up  the  scant  supply  of  its 
natural  food  which  is  fi>und  in  anj  lixnited  space,  and  is  then 
forced  to  wander  on  in  constant  battle  with  famine.  Its  vast 
paunch,  wliich  swells  before  it  when  iL  staiiJo  upnght,  proves  it 
to  be  a  great  feeder ;  and,  indeed,  its  great  frame  and  enormous 
muscular  development  could  not  be  supported  on  little  food. 

It  IS  not  true  that  it  lives  much  or  at  all  ou  trees.  By  the  ex- 
amination of  the  stomach  of  many  specimens,  I  was  able  to  ascer- 
tain with  tolerable  certainty  the  nature  of  its  food,  and  I  discov- 
ered that  for  all /found  it  had  no  need  to  ascend  trees.  It  is 
f<»d  of  the  wild  sugar^sane ;  especially  fond  of  the  white  ribs  of 
the  pine-apple  leaf;  and  it  eats,  besides,  certain  berries  which 
grow  close  to  the  ground;  the  pith  of  some  trees,  and  a  kind  of 
nut  with  a  very  hard  shelL  This  shell  is  so  hard  that  it  requires 
a  strong  blow  with  a  heavy  hammer  to  break  it;  and  here  is 
probably  one  purpose  of  that  enormous  strength  of  jaw  which 
long  seemed  to  me  thrown  away  on  a  non-camivorous  animal, 
and  which  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  manner  in  which  ihe 
barrel  of  the  mutlcet  of  one  of  my  unfortunate  hunten  was  flat- 
tened by  an  enraged  male  goriUa. 

Only  the  young  gorillas  sleep  on  trees,  for  protection  from  wild 
beasts.  I  have  myself  come  upon  fresh  traces  of  a  gorilla's  bed 
on  several  occasions,  and  could  see  that  the  male  had  seated  him- 
self with  his  back  against  a  tree-trunk.  In  fact,  on  the  back  of  the 
male  TOrilla  there  is  generally  a  patch  on  which  the  hair  is  worn 
thin  from  this  position,  while  the  nest-building  Troglodytes  calvus, 
or  bald-headed  nshiego,  which  coostaatly  sleeps  under  its  leafy 
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shelter  on  a  tree-branch,  has  this  bare  place  at  its  side,  and  in  quite 
a  different  way.  I  believe,  however,  that  while  the  male  always 
sleeps  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  elsewhere  on  the  ground,  the  female 
may  sometimes  ascend  to  the  tree-top,  as  I  have  seen  marks  of 
such  ascension. 

Those  apes  which  live  much  in  trees,  as  the  chimpanzee,  have 
fingers  on  both  their  fore  and  hind  feet  much  longer  than  the  go- 
rilla's, which,  indeed,  approximate  much  nearer  to  the  constTOC- 
tion  of  the  human  hand  and  foot,  and  are,  by  reason  of  this  differ- 
ent construction,  greatly  unfitted  for  tree-dimbing. 

The  gorilla  is  not  gregarious.   Of  adults,  I  found  almost  al- 
ways one  male  with  one  female,  though  sometimes  the  old  male 
wanders  oompanionless.   In  such  cases,  as  with  the   rogue''  ele- 
phant, he  is  particularly  morose  and  malignant,  and  dangerous  to 
approach.    Young  gorillas  I  found  sometimes  in  companies  of 
live ;  sometimes  less,  but  never  more.    The  young  always  runs 
off,  on  all  fours,  shrieking  with  fear.   They  are  diificult  to  ap- 
proach, as  their  hearing  is  acute,  and  they  lose  no  time  in  making 
their  escape,  while  the  nature  of  the  ground  makes  it  hard  for  the 
hunter  to  follow  aftor.    The  adult  animal  is  also  shy,  and  I  have 
hunted  all  day  at  times  without  coming  upon  my  quarry,  when  I 
felt  sure  that  they  were  carefully  avoiding  me.   When,  however, 
at  last  fortune  fiivors  the  hunter,  and  he  comes  accidentally  or  by 
good  management  upon  his  prey,  he  need  not  fear  its  runoiiig 
awaj.   In  all  mj  hunts  and  encounters  with  this  animal,  I  neyer 
knew  a  grown  male  to  run  off.   When  I  surprised  a  pair  of  go- 
rillas, the  male  was  generallj  sitting  down  on  a  rock  or  against  a 
tree,  in  some  darkest  comer  of  the  jungle,  where  the  brightest 
sun  left  its  traces  only  in  a  dim  and  gloomy  twOight  The  h- 
male  was  mostly  feeding  near  by;  and  it  is  singular  that  she  al* 
most  always  gave  the  alarm  by  running  off,  with  loud  and  sud- 
den cries  or  shrieks*  Then  the  male,  sitting  for  a  moment  With 
a  savage  frown  on  his  &oe,  slowly  rises  to  his  feet,  and,  looking 
with  glowing  and  malign  eyes  at  the  intruders,  begins  to  beat  his 
breast,  and,  lifting  up  his  round  head,  utters  his  frightful  roar. 
This  begins  with  several  sli;irji  ]>arks,  like  an  enraged  or  mad 
dog,  whereupon  ensues  a  long,  di:eply  guttural  rolling  roar,  con- 
tinued for  over  a  minute,  and  which,  doubled  and  multi})lied  bv 
the  resounding  echoes  of  the  forest,  fills  the  hunters  ears  like  the 
deep  rolling  thunder  of  an  approaching  storm.   I  have  reason  to 
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believe  that  I  have  heard  this  roar  at  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
The  horror  of  the  animal's  appearance  at  thus  time  is  beyond  de- 
scription. It  seems  lus  monstrous  as  a  nightmare  dream — «o  im- 
possible a  piece  of  hideousness  that,  were  it  not  for  the  danger  of 
its  savage  approach,  the  hunter  might  fancy  himself  in  some  ugly 
dream.  At  such  a  sight  I  could  foigive  mj  brave  native  kimt* 
eiB  that  they  were  sometimes  overoome  with  superstitious  fears, 
and  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  strange^  weiid  goriUa  stones"  of  the 
negroes. 

It  is  a  mazun  with  the  weU-trained  gotiUa-hunten  to  reserve 
their  fire  tUl  the  veiy  last  momentb  Experience  has  shown  them 
that^whether  the  enraged  beast  takes  Ihe  report  of  the  gun  for 
an  answering  defiance,  or  for  what  other  reason  unknown— if  the 
hnnter  fires  and  misses,  the  gorilla  at  once  rushes  upon  him ;  and 
this  onset  no  man  can  withstand.  One  blow  of  that  huge  paw, 
with  its  bony  claws,  and  the  poor  hunter's  entrails  are  torn  out, 
his  breast-bone  broken,  or  his  skull  crushed.  It  is  too  late  to  re- 
load, and  flight  is  vain.  There  have  been  negroes  who  in  such 
cases,  made  desperate  by  their  frightful  danger,  have  faced  the 
gorilla,  and  struck  at  him  with  the  empty  gun.  But  they  had 
time  for  only  one  harmless  blow.  The  next  moment  the  huge 
arm  came  down  with  fatal  force,  breaking  musket  and  skull  with 
one  blow.  I  imagine  no  animal  is  so  fatal  in  its  attack  on  man 
as  this,  for  the  reason  that  it  meets  him  &oe  to  ^oe,  and  uses  its 
arms  as  its  weapons  of  offense,  just  as  a  man  or  a  prize-fighter 
would— only  that  it  has  longer  arms,  and  vastlj  gieater  str^igth 
than  the  strongest  boxer  the  world  ever  saw. 

Now  the  gorilla  is  only  met  in  the  most  dark  and  impenetra* 
ble  jungle,  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  dear  aim,  unobstructed  by 
Tines  and  tangled  bushes,  for  any  distance  greater  than  a  few 
yaids.  For  this  reason,  the  gorillarhunter  wisely  stands  still  and 
awaits  the  approach  of  tiie  infhriated  beast  The  gorilla  advances 
by  short  stages,  stopping  to  utter  his  diabolical  roar  and  to  beat 
his  vast  breast  mth  his  paws,  which  produce  a  dull  rcvciljera- 
tioii  as  of  an  immense  bass-drum,  wliicli  .^oiuid  I  have  heard  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile.  His  walk  is  a  waddle,  from  side  to  side, 
his  hind  legs — which  are  very  short — being  evidently  Bomewhat 
inadequate  to  the  proper  support  of  the  huge  superiucumbeut 
body.  TTe  balances  himself  by  swindng  his  arms,  somewhat  as 
sailors  walk  on  shipboard ;  and  the  vast  paunch,  the  round  bul- 
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let-liead  joined  awkwardly  to  the  truiik  with  scarce  a  vestifre  of 
neck,  and  the  ffrcat  muscular  arms,  and  deep,  cavernous  breast 
give  to  this  waddle  an  ungainly  horror,  which  adds  to  his  ferocitr 
of  appearance.  At  the  same  time,  the  deep-set  gray  eyes  sparkle 
out  with  gloomy  malignity ;  the  features  are  contorted  in  hideous 
wrinkles ;  and  the  Blight,  sharply-cut  lips,  drawn  up,  reveal  the 
long  £mgs  and  the  powerful  jaws,  in  which  a  human  limb  would 
be  crushed  as  a  biscuit 

The  hunter,  looking  with  feaifdl  caie  to  his  priming,  stands 
still,  gon  in  huid,  often  for  five  weaiy  minutes^  waiting  with  grow* 
ing  nervousness  for  the  moment  when  he  may  reUeve  his  sus- 
pense by  firing.  I  have  never  flred  at  a  male  at  greater  distance 
than  eight  yards,  and  fiom  fourteen  to  eighteen  fid  is  the  usual 
shot  At  last  the  opportoniiy  comes ;  and  now  ^e  gun  is  quick- 
ly raised,  a  moment's  anxious  aim  at  the  vast  breadth  of  bre^L 
and  then  pull  trigger. 

In  shooting  the  hippopotamus  at  night  and  on  shore,  the  ne- 
gro always  scampers  olf  directly  he  has  fired  hia  gun.  Wlicn  he 
has 'fired  at  the  gorilla  he  stands  still.  I  asked  why  they  did  not 
run  in  this  case  too,  and  was  answered  that  it  was  of  no  use. 
To  run  would  be  fatal.  If  the  hunter  lins  mi^^scd,  he  must  battle 
for  his  life  face  to  face,  ho]  )iiig  by  some  piece  ot  unexpected  good 
fortune  to  escape  a  fatal  blow,  and  come  off,  perhaps,  maimed  for 
life,  as  I  have  seen  several  in  the  up-river  villages.  Fortunately, 
the  gorilla  dies  as  easily  as  man ;  a  shot  in  the  breast,  if  fairly  de- 
livered, is  sure  to  bring  him  down.  He  falls  forward  on  his  faoe^ 
his  long,  muscular  arms  outstretched,  and  uttering,  with  his  last 
breath,  a  hideous  death-ciy,  half  roar,  half  shriek,  which,  while  it 
announces  his  bM^  to  the  hunter,  yet  tingles  lus  em  with  • 
dreadful  note  of  human  agony.  It  is  this  Ituiking  remimsoenoe 
of  humanity,  indeed,  which  nuto  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of 
the  hunter's  excitement  in  his  attack  of  the  goiilla. 

The  conmion  walk  of  the  gorilla  is  not  on  bis  hind  legs,  but  on 
all-fours,  la  this  posture,  the  arms  are  so  long  that  the  head  and 
breast  are  raised  considerably,  and  as  it  runs  the  hind  legs  are 
brought  iar  beneath  the  body.  The  leg  and  arm  on  the  same 
side  move  together,  which  gives  the  bea^t  a  curious  waddle.  It 
can  run  at  great  speed.  The  young,  parties  of  which  I  have  oft- 
en pursued,  never  took  to  trees,  but  ran  alonnr  the  gi  omul,  and  at 
a  distance,  with  their  bodies  half  erect,  looked  not  unlike  negxoee 
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makiDg  off  from  pursuit  I  have  never  found  the  female  to  at- 
tack, though  I  have  been  told  by  the  negroes  that  a  mother  with 
a  young  one  in  chcarge  will  sometimes  make  fight  It  is  a  })retty 
thing  to  see  such  a  mother  with  the  baby  gorilla  sporting  about 
it  1  have  watched  them  in  the  wood,  till,  eager  as  I  was  to  ob- 
tain, specimens,  I  had  not  the  heart  to  shoot.  But  in  such  cases 
mj  negro  hunters  exhibited  no  tender*beartedne08|  bat  killed  thdr 
quarry  without  loss  of  time. 

When  the  mother  nms  off  6com  the  honter,  tihe  yoong  one 
gra^  her  abont  the  neck,  and  hangs  beneath  her  fareaatB  with  its 
little  legs  aboat  her  body. 

I  think  the  adult  gorilla  utterly  nntamabla  In  the  course  of 
the  narratiTe  the  reader  will  find  aooonnts  of  Bereral  young  go* 
nllas  which  my  men  captured  alive,  and  which  remained  with  me 
&fr  short  periods  till  thdr  deaths.  In  no  case  could  any  treatment 
of  mine,  kind  or  harsh,  subdue  these  litde  monsters  fiom  their 
first  and  lasting  ferocity  and  malignity.  The  young  of  the  nshie- 
go  bouve  (T.mlvus),  on  the  contrary,  is  very  easily  tamed,  and  I 
had  one  for  some  mouths  as  a  cumpanion.  The  young  orang  and 
chimpanzee  have  been  frequently  tamed.  Of  the  new  and  rare 
kooiuo-kamba  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  living  speci- 
men. But  the  gorilla  is  entirely  and  constantly  an  enemy  to 
man;  resenting  its  captivity,  young  as  my  specimens  were;  re- 
fusing all  food  except  the  berries  of  its  native  woods,  and  attack- 
ing with  teeth  and  claws  even  me,  who  was  in  most  constant  at- 
tendance upon  them ;  and  finally  dying  without  previous  sick- 
ness^ and  without  other  ascertainable  cause  than  l^e  restlees  chaf- 
ing of  a  spirit  which  could  not  sufGor  captivity  nor  the  presence 
of  man. 

The  young  of  Ihe  chimpanssee  is  yellow;  that  ctf  the  nahic^ 
bouve  is  a  veiy  pale  white;  but  the  young  goiiUa  is  coal-black. 
Even  the  youngest  I  got,  which  was  a  mere  baby  in  arms,  and 
eould  not  walk,  was  black  as  jet 

The  sfarenglih  of  the  gorilla  is  evidently  enonnons.  A  young 
one  of  between  two  and  three  years  of  age  required  four  stout 
men  to  hold  it,  and  even  then,  in  its  struggles,  bit  one  severely. 
That  v.'ith  lis  jaws  it  can  dent  a  musket  barrt'l,  and  with  its  armis 
break  trees  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  sufficiently  proves 
that  its  va.st  bony  frame  has  corresponding  muscle.  The  negro^ 
never  attack  them  with  other  weapons  than  guns;  and  in  those 
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parts  of  the  &x  interior  where  no  European  gons  had  yet  leacbed, 

a&  among  the  Apingi,  this  great  beast  roamed  uninolested,  the 
monarch  of  the  forest  To  kill  a  gorilla  gives  a  hnnter  a  life-long 
reputation  for  courage  and  enterprise  even  among  the  bravest  of 
the  negro  tribes,  who  are  geucraiij,  ii  may  he  baid,  nuL  lacking  in 
tills  quality  of  courage. 

The  gorilla  has  no  cries  or  utterances  that  I  have  heard  except 
those  already  described,  the  short,  sharp  bark,  and  the  roar  of  the 
attacking  male,  and  the  scream  of  the  lenialc  and  younf^  when 
alarmed;  except,  indeed,  a  low  kind  of  cluck,  with  which  the 
watchful  mother  seems  to  call  her  child  to  her.  The  young  ones 
have  a  cry  when  in  distress,  but  their  voioe  is  harsh,  and  it  is 
more  a  moan  of  pain  than  a  child's  cry. 

It  nses  no  artificial  weapon  of  offense,  bat  attacks  always  with 
its  arms,  though  in  a  struggle  no  doubt  the  powerful  teeth  would 
play  a  part  I  have  several  times  noticed  skulk  in  which  the 
huge  canines  were  hroken  o£^  not  worn  down,  as  they  are  in  al- 
most all  the  adult  gorillas  by  gnawing  at  trees  which  they  wish- 
ed to  break,  and  which,  without  being  gnawed  into,  are  too  strong 
even  for  them.  The  negroes  informed  me  that  such  teeth  were 
hroken  in  combats  between  Ihe  males  for  the  possesaaon  of  a  fe- 
male, and  I  think  this  quite  probable.  Such  a  combat  must  form 
a  magnificent  and  awful  spectacle.  A  struggle  between  two  well- 
matched  gorillas  would  exceed  in  that  kind  of  excitement  wLich 
the  Romans  took  such  delight  in,  any  thing  in  that  line  which 
they  were  ever  gratified  with. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  goiiila  walks  in  an  orert  ]><>siure 
with  CTentrT  case  and  for  a  longer  time  than  either  the  chimpan- 
zee or  nshiego  bouvc.  When  standing  up,  his  knees  are  bent  at 
the  joints  outward,  and  his  back  has  a  stoop  forward.  His  track, 
when  running  on  all-fours,  is  pecuhar.  The  hind  f(  et  leave  no 
traces  of  their  toes  on  the  ground.  Only  the  ball  of  the  foot  and 
that  thumb  which  answeis  to  our  great  toe  seem  to  touch.  The 
fingers  of  the  lore  hand  arc  only  lightly  marked  on  the  ground. 

The  natives  of  the  interior  are  very  fond  of  the  meat  of  the  go- 
rilla and  other  apes.  Gorilla-meat  is  dark  red  and  tough.  The 
seashore  tribes  do  not  eat  it,  and  are  insulted  by  the  offer  of 
it,  because  they  suspect  some  affinity  between  the  animal  and 
themaelTes.  In  the  interior  some  ftmilies  refbae  to  eat  gorilla- 
meat  £rom  the  supentitious  belief  explained  elsewhere,  that  at 
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some  time  one  of  tlieir  female  ancestors  lias  brought  forth  a 
gonila.    The  skin  is  thick  and  firm  as  an  ox-hide. 

I  do  not  give  here  any  account  of  other  superstitions  of  the  ue> 
groes  concerning  the  gorilla,  because  they  axe  fully  detailed  in 
oiher  parts  of  the  book. 

In  height  adult  gorillas  vary  as  much  as  men.  The  adult 
males  in  my  collection  range  from  five  feet  two  inches  to  five  feet 
eight;  and  the  parts  of  a  skeleton  which  my  friend  Fio£  Jeffiries 
Wyman  has,  are  so  much  larger  than  any  in  my  possession,  that 
I  am  warranted  in  conduding  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  to 
have  been  at  least  six  heit  two  inches  in  height  The  female  is 
much  smaller,  less  strong,  and  of  lighter  frame.  One  adult  female 
in  my  collection  measured,  when  shot,  four  feet  six  inches. 

The  color  of  the  skin  in  the  gorilla,  young  as  well  as  adult,  is 
intense  black.  This  color  does  not  appear,  however,  except  in 
the  face,  on  the  breast,  and  in  the  palms  of  the  hands.  The  hair 
of  a  grown,  but  not  aged  specimen,  is  in  color  iron-gray.  The 
individual  hairs  arc  ringed  with  alternate  stripes  of  black  and 
gray,  which  produces  the  iron-gray  color.  On  the  arms  the  hair 
is  darker  and  also  much  longer,  being  sometimes  over  two  inches 
long.  It  grows  upward  on  the  fore  arm  and  dovmward  on  the 
main  arm.  Aged  gorillas,  the  negroes  told  me,  turn  quite  gray 
all  over ;  and  I  have  one  huge  male  in  my  collection  whose  worn* 
out  tusks  show  great  age,  and  whose  color  is,  in  fact,  a  dirty  gray. 
The  head  is  eoveied  with  reddish-brown  hair,  short,  and  extend* 
ing  almost  to  the  neck,  or  where  the  neck  should  he. 

In  the  adult  male  the  chest  is  bare.  In  the  young  male  it  is 
thinly  covered  with  hair.  In  the  female  the  mammie  have  bnt  a 
slight  development^  and  the  breast  is  bare.  The  color  of  the  hair 
in  the  female  is  black,  with  a  decided  tinge  of  red.  The  hair  on 
the  arms  is  but  little  longer  than  that  on  the  body,  and  is  of  a 
like  color.  The  reddish  crown  which  covers  the  scalp  of  tiie 
male  is  not  apparent  in  the  female  till  she  is  grown. 

In  both  male  and  female  the  hair  is  found  worn  off  on  the  back. 
This  is  occasioned,  I  suppose,  by  their  resting  at  night  against 
trees,  at  whose  base  thev  sleep. 

The  eyes  of  the  gorilla  arc  deeply  sunken,  the  immense  over- 
hanging bony  frontal  ridge  giving  to  the  face  the  expression  of  a 
constant  savage  scowL  The  mouth  is  wide,  and  the  lips  are 
shaiply  ont,  exhibiting  no  red  on  the  edges,  as  in  the  human  ftce. 
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The  jaws  are  of  tremendous  weight  and  power.  The  huge  ca- 
nmes  of  the  male,  which  are  ftdly  exhibited  when,  in  his  rage,  he 
draws  hack  his  lips,  lend  additional  ferocity  to  his  aspect.  In  the 
female  these  canines  are  smaller. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  neck,  which  gives  the  head  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  feet  into  the  shoulders,  is  due  to  the  backward 
position  of  the  juncture  of  the  head  with  the  trunk.  The  brain- 
case  is  low  and  compressed,  and  the  lofly  ridge  of  the  skull 
causes  the  cranial  profile  to  describe  an  almost  straight  line  from 
the  occiput  to  the  supraorbital  ridge.  The  immense  development 
of  the  temporal  muscles  which  arise  from  this  ridge,  and  the  cor- 
responding size  of  the  jaw,  arc  evidences  of  the  great  strength  ol 
the  animal. 


OOULLA'8  WLAXK 


The  eyebrows  are  thin,  but  not  well  defined,  and  are  almost  lost 
in  the  hair  of  the  scalp.  The  eyelashes  arc  thin  also.  The  eyes 
are  wide  apart ;  the  ears  are  smaller  than  those  of  man,  and  in 
form  closely  resemble  the  human  ear.  They  are  almost  on  the 
same  parallel  with  the  eyes.  In  a  front  view  of  the  fhce  the  nose 
is  flat,  but  somewhat  prominent,  more  so  than  in  any  other  ape ; 
this  on  account  of  a  slightly  projecting  nose-bone.  The  gorilla  is 
the  only  ape  which  shows  such  a  projection,  and  in  this  respect  it 
comes  nearer  to  man  than  any  other  of  the  man-like  apes. 

The  profile  of  the  trunk  shows  a  slight  convexity.  The  chest 
is  of  great  capacity ;  the  shoulders  exceedingly  broad ;  the  pec- 
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tonl  regions  show  slightly  projecting  a  pair  of  nipples,  as  in  the 
other  apes  and  in  the  human  species.  The  abdomen  is  of  im- 
Uitaac  very  prominent,  and  rounding  at  the  sides.  The 
anns  have  prodigious  muscular  development,  and  arc  very  long, 
extending  as  low  as  the  knees.  The  fore-arm  is  nearly  of  uni- 
form size  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  The  great  length  of  the 
arm^  and  the  shortness  of  the  legs  form  one  of  the  chief  devia- 
tions from  man.  The  arms  arc  not  so  long  ^^  lu  ii  compared  with 
the  trunk,  but  they  are  so  in  comparison  vnth  the  legs.  These 
are  short,  and  decrease  in  size  from  below  the  knee  to  the  ankle, 
having  no  cal£  The  superior  length  of  the  arm  (humeroB)  in 
proportion  to  the  fore-ann,  brings  the  gorilla,  in  that  respect,  in 
doser  anthropoid  affinities  with  man  than  any  of  the  other  apes. 

The  hands  of  the  animal,  especially  in  the  male,  aie  of  immftiwg 
aise,  strong,  short,  and  thick.  The  fingers  are  short  and  of  great 
sise,  the  drcmnference  of  the  middle  finger  at  the  first  joint  being 
in  some  gorillas  over  six  inches.  The  skin  on  the  back  of  the 
fingers,  near  the  middle  phalanx,  is  callous  and  yeiy  thick,  which 
shows  that  the  most  usual  mode  of  progression  of  the  animid  is  on 
all-fours,  and  resting  on  the  knuckles.  The  thumb  is  shorter 
than  in  man,  and  not  half  80  thick  as  the  fore-finger.  The  hand 
IS  hairy  as  far  ai?  the  division  of  the  fingers,  those,  as  in  man,  be- 
ing covered  wiih  short  tliiyi  liMira.  The  pahn  of  the  hand  is  na- 
ked, callous,  and  intensely  bhick.  The  nails  are  black,  and  shaped 
like  those  of  man,  but  smrdler  in  proportion,  and  projecting  very 
slightly  beyond  the  ends  of  tlir  lingers.  They  are  thick  and 
strong,  and  always  seem  much  worn.  The  band  of  the  gorilla 
is  almost  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  and  in  this  it  approaches  nearer 
to  those  of  man  than  any  of  the  other  apes. 

The  foot  is  proportionally  wider  than  in  man.  The  sole  is  cal- 
lous and  intensely  black,  and  looks  somewhat  like  a  giant  hand 
of  immense  power  and  grasp.  The  transverse  wrinkles  show 
the  heqaemf  and  fi^eedom  of  moyement  of  the  two  joints  of  the 
great  toe,  proving  that  they  have  a  power  of  grasp.  The  mid- 
dle toe,  or  third,  is  longer  than  the  second  and  fourth,  the  fifth 
proportionally  shorter,  as  in  man.  ' 

The  toes  are  divided  into  three  groups,  so  to  apeak.  Inside  the 
great  toe,  outside  the  little  toe,  and  the  three  others  partly  united 
by  a  web.  The  two  joints  of  the  great  toe  measured,  in  one  spec* 
imen,  six  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference.    As  a  whole,  the 
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foot  df  the  goiilla  presentB  a  great  likenm  to  the  iM  of  man, 
and  bj  &r  more  so  than  in  any  other  ape.  In  no  other  aninial 
is  the  foot  so  well  adapted  for  the  maintenanoe  of  the  erect  po- 
sition. Also,  the  gorilla  is  much  less  of  a  tree-climber  than  aiij 
t)ther  ape.  The  foot  in  the  guiiila  is  longer  than  the  hand,  ^^s  in 
liitiu,  while  in  the  other  apes  the  foot  is  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  hand.  The  hair  on  the  foot  comes  to  the  division  of  the  toes, 
and  those  are  slightly  covered  with  thin  hair. 

Of  the  chimpanzee  (Troglodi/tes  niger)^  an  auimal  lono^,  though 
not  very  thoroughly  known  to  naturalists,  I  regret  that  I  have 
nothing  new  to  state.  Though  found  in  all  the  regions  which  I 
visited,  it  is  every  where  very  rare.  I  killed  one  and  saw  anoth- 
er in  my  Cape  Ijopez  e3q>edition,  and,  in  my  earlier  days  In  AT* 
nca,  I  for  a  short  time  owned  two  young  living  specunens.  Both 
of  these  died,  however,  before  I  was  able  to  make  any  observaidonB 
upon  their  pecoliaiities.  The  zoological  gardens  and  menagenes 
of  Europe  have  at  dil^rept^tiiiieB  had  seTexal  spectmens  of  the 
yonng    this  ape. : 

The  ehimpanzee  diffeis  fiom  :tbe  gorilla  in  these  chief  partica- 
lara:  It  is  a  great  treendliniher,  passing  much  of  its  time  among 
the  branches  of  the  great  trees  of  tiopical  Afiica.  It  is,  thoogit 
untamable  when  grown,  still  not  fieroe  and  malign  like  tlf e  goril- 
la. It  has  never  been  known  to  attack  man,  and  its  young  are 
tractable  and  easily  tamed.  Where  the  gorilla  resisLs  ihuLm  the 
chimpanzee  flics  to  the  densest  woods.  It  is  therefore  hiiiite<i 
with  even  greater  difficulty  than  the  gorilla. 

Like  its  great  congener,  it  is  not  gregarious.  The  young  con- 
sort in  small  companies,  but  the  adults  go  in  ]iairs  or  singly.  The 
young  have  a  yellow  fece,  which  changes  to  an  intense  black  as 
they  grow  older.  Tliey  are  difficult  to  keep  in  a  state  of  captivi- 
ty, dying  almost  invariably  of  consumption  or  dysentery. 

I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  of  an  adult  chimpanzee  being 
caught  alive,  and  think,  on  account  of  their  shyness  and  actint^i 
it  would  be  a  yery  difficult  animal  to  capture.  Here  I  may  ob- 
serre  ihat,  though  the  negroes  are  veiy  ingenious  in  their  con* 
triTance  of  traps  for  nearly  all  the  greater  beasts  of  the  forest^ 
catching  by  various  devices  not  only  ^e  elephant,  bippopotamiu, 
antelope,  and  deer,  but  even  the  leopard,  I  know  of  no  case  m 
whidi  an  ape  of  any  kind  was  caught  in  this  way. 

The  ehunpanssee  is  remarkable  for  its  unusually  great  geograpfa- 
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ical  nnge.  It  ib  found  firom  Cbmbia,  in  every  degree  of  Istitade, 
down  to  the  panilld  of  St  Philipe  Bengaela.  The  whole  of  ihig 

large  region  is  densely  wooded,  which  is  necessary  for  the  ani- 
riuii's  existence ;  but  there  are  very  considerable  vuriiiUuiiS  in  the 
climate,  suck  as  the  other  apes  do  not  seem  to  bear. 

Its  food  consists  of  berries,  leaves,  and  nuts.  So  far  as  I  h^ve 
been  able  to  ascertain,  it  builds  no  shelter,  like  the  nshiego  mbou- 
vc.  In  the  Cape  Lopez  country  I  examined  and  inquired  dili- 
gently, but  could  find  no  trace  of  any  such  habit,  aithoufrh  the 
negroes  are  familiar  with  the  animal.  In  the  Graboon  country  the 
chimpanzee  is  called  nshiego;  in  the  interior  it  is  known  as  the 
nch^koy  a  name  which  veiy  mneh  lesembles  that  of  the  leopard 
— n'g^go. 

The  nshiego  mboure  {Troglodytes  eahms)  has  a  much  narrower 
range  than  the  chimpanm,  and  even  than  the  gorilla.  I  ibund 
it  (mly  in  the  table-Lmds  of  the  interior  and  in  the  densest  forests. 
I  have  reason  to  l)elieve  that  it  is  fomid  indifferently  in  the 
haonts  of  the  gorilla  in  the  &rther  interior,  and  do  not  know 
that  the  two  species  quanel.  It  differs  firom  the  goiiUa  in  being 
smaller}  milder,  &r  more  docile,  less  strong,  and  in  ihe  singular 
habit  of  building  for  itself  a  nest  or  shelter  of  leaves  amid  the 
higher  branches  of  trees.  I  have  ^Yatched,  at  different  times,  tliLs 
ape  retiring  to  its  rest  at  night,  and  huve  seen  it  climb  up  to  its 
house  and  seat  itself  comfortably  on  the  projecting  branch,  with  its 
head  in  the  dome  of  the  roof,  and  its  arm  about  the  tree.  The  shel- 
ter is  made  of  leaves  compactly  laid  to<Tether,  so  as  ensily  to  shed 
rain.  The  branches  are  fastened  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with 
vines,  in  which  these  forests  greatly  abound.  The  roof  is  gener- 
ally from  six  to  eight  feet  in  its  greatest  diameter,  and  has  the 
exact  shape  of  an  extended  umbrella.  There  are  mostly  two  of 
these  shelters  in  adjoining  trees,  from  which  I  conclude  that  male 
and  female  live  together  all  the  year.  The  yomig  probably  stay 
with  the  patents  till  old  enough  to  build  nests  of  their  own. 
The  ingenuity  and  intelligence  shown  in  this  oontriTsnce  always 
struck  me  as  some^ng  quite  marrelous.  It  is  certainly  some* 
thing  which  the  gorilla  is  not  at  all  capable  o£ 

The  distinetnye  marks  of  the  T.  cahms^  those  which  prove  it  to 
be  a  distinct  species,  may  be  stated  as  follows :  its  head  is  bald, 
and  shiamsT  black  ;  its  temper  is  not  fierce  like  the  gorilla's ;  its 
young  is  whita^  while  the  young  gorilla  is  black,  and  the  young 
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chimpanzee  yellow.  Its  head  is  nearly  round,  and  bullet-formed; 
the  nose  is  very  flat ;  the  ears  larger  than  in  the  gorilla,  but  small- 
er than  in  the  kooloo-kamba  and  chimpanzee ;  the  eyes  sunken ; 
the  teeth  and  canines  small  when  compared  with  the  gorilla's. 
The  arms  reach  a  little  below  the  knee.  The  hands  are  long  and 
slender ;  the  foot  shorter  than  the  hand.  The  toes  are  free.  The 
callosities  on  the  back  of  the  fingers  show  that  this  animal  goes 
commonly  on  all-fours,  and  rests  its  weight  on  the  doubled -up 
hands.  The  hair  is  of  one  uniform  rusty -black  color.  The  male 
is  larger  than  the  female. 

I  can  not  tell  if  this  animal  would  attack  man  if  it  were  only 
wounded,  but  I  doubt.  Its  docility,  when  young,  makes  it  very 
strikingly  different  from  the  gorilla. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  kooloo-kamba.  This  ape,  whose  singu- 
lar cry  distinguishes  it  at  once  from  all  its  congeners  in  these 
wilds,  is  remarkable,  as  bearing  a  closer  general  resemblance  to 
man  than  any  other  ape  yet  known.  It  is  very  rare,  and  I  wa^! 
able  to  obtain  but  one  specimen  of  it.  This  is  smaller  than  the 
adult  male  gorilla,  and  stouter  than  the  female  gorilla.  The 
head  is  its  most  remarkable  point.    This  struck  me  at  once  a^ 


mCAD  or  KOOLOO-KAXBl. 


having  an  expression  curiously  like  to  an  Esquimaux  or  China- 
man. The  face  is  bare  and  black.  The  forehead  is  higher  than 
in  any  other  ape,  and  the  cranial  capacity  greater  by  measure- 
ment. The  eyes  are  wider  apart  than  in  any  other  ape.  The 
nose  is  flat.  The  cheek-bones  are  high  and  prominent,  and  the 
cheeks  sunken  and  "lank."  The  ridge  over  the  eyes  is  well 
marked.   The  muzzle  is  less  prominent  and  broader  than  in  the 
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oiher  iqpes.  The  aides  of*ihe  &oe  aie  covered  with  a  giowih  of 
stnight  hair,  irhioby  meetaDg  under  the  ohin  like  the  human 
whiskers,  gives  the  fiu)e  a  lemavkably  hnnlBn  bok.  The  arms 
xeaoh  below  the  knee.  The  hair  on  the  arms  meets  at  the  el- 
bow, growing  upward  on  the  fi>re-ann  and  downward  on  the  arm. 
The  body  is  hairy.  The  shoulders  are  broad;  the  hands  long 
and  narrow,  showing  it  to  be  a  tree-climber.  The  arins  and 
bands  are  very  muscular.  The  abdomen  is  very  prominent,  as 
it  is  in  the  gorilla.  The  ears  are  very  large,  and  are  more  nearly 
like  the  human  ear  than  those  of  any  other  ape.   The  subjoined 


cat  is  fiom  a  drawing  made  with  great  care  fttm  mj  spedmea, 
and  ahows  this  singular  ear  veij  correctly. 
The  gorilla  has  been  mentioned  by  diffisrent  travelers  nnder 

the  following  names :  jpongo^  by  Battel^  1629 ;  infjcna,  Bowditch, 
1810;  enge-enaj  Savage,  1847;  enge-ena  or  vnge-em^  Gauler  La* 
baily,  1849 ;  ngena^  Ford,  1852 ;  riffina  or  gina,  Admiral  Henand, 
1852;  c/yma,  Auly  Lecompte,  1854-57.  Except  "i)ongo,"  all 
these  names  are  various  spellings  of  the  ^Ipongwe  name  for  the 
gorilla,  which  is  ngena^  as  given  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson  in 
his  "  Western  Africa."  In  the  Mpongwe  language,  as  in  some 
of  the  South  AfriPAn  tODgues^  most  of  the  words  have  the  prefix 
of  eithernorfik 

The  chin^^ainaBe^  which  I  suppose  Hanno  to  have  called  gorilla, 
and  Pliny  gorgcme^  is  called  mgeco  by  Battel,  1625 ;  pygmie^  by 
Tyson,  in  his  Anatamy  pfa  i^^mtie^  1699 ;  Mm'panzee,  by  Grave- 
let|  1788;  et^cko^jo^  or  aurang-ouUing,  by  Buffon,  1766; 
pango,  by  Bofibn,  in  1786 ;  inekegOf  by  Bowditch,  1819 ;  enche-eco^ 
bySavageyinl847;  ft/b^,by  Txaiigaet|inl852;  w^iego.hj  Am- 
breyIieoomte,1864r-7;  mostof  which  are  variations,  again,  of  the 
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Oamma  name,  whicb,  aocoidmg  to  aor'En^li  mode  of  speUing, 
should  be,  as  I  have  given  it,  "  nshiego.  The  nshiego  is  the  ne- 
gro name  for  tiiu  true  climipaiizee ;  and  the  new  species,  "which 
I  first  discovered,  and  to  which  the  name  Troglody(>2s  calvus  has 
been  given,  they  call  the  nshiego  mhouve^  or  bald-headed  nshiego. 
The  Trugludytes  kooloo-kamba  they  know  as  the  kooloo-kamba, 
or  fiimplj  as  the  koola. 


• 


• 
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On  tlie  booy  Stractore  of  the  Gorilla  aod  other  African  Apes. 

Wx  come  now  to  ocmsider  tiie  anatomy  of  the  great  Afiican 
apes;  and  I  piopose  to  speak  more  especially  of  those  points 
of  Btaractnie  wherein  these  animals  most  nearly  resemble  man. 
I  should  state  here  that  naturalists  have  not,  thus  far,  been  able 
to  agree  on  this  question.  Some  have  given  to  the  goiilla  the 
honor  of  approximating  nearest  to  man  in  structure,  while  others 
reserve  this  for  the  chimpanzee.  Dr.  Jeffiies  Wyman,  the  ac- 
complished and  distinguished  comparative  anatomist  of  Harvard 
University,  was  the  first  to  give  a  scientific  account  of  the  cra- 
nium and  of  a  ])art  of  the  skeleton  of  the  gorilla  in  1847.  To 
him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  world  this  wonderful  animal.  In  1849,  Dr. 
Wjman  gave  another  description  of  two  additional  crania  of  the 
gorilla.   In  these  memoirs  he  dassi^ed  this  ummal  in  the  genus 

In  1848,  Professor  Richard  Owen,  the  learned  curator  of  the 
British  Museum,  published  an  account  of  the  gorilla  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  in  this  he  agreed 
with  Dr.  Jeffiries  Wyman,  and  retained  the  gorilla  in  the  genus 
TtogMyks,  Since  1848,  that  illustrious  zootomist  has  written 
several  memoirs,  ^ving  extended  definitions  of  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  gorilla. 

Ftofessor  Duvemaj  and  Professor  Isidore  Geoffioy  StHilaire^ 
of  Paris,  have  written  long  memoirs  on  ihe  comparative  anatomy 
of  this  wondeiful  animal;  and  both,  after  veiy  able  scientific  de- 
scription, consider  the  di^rences  in  the  osteology,  dentition,  and 
outward  character  of  the  gorilla  to  be  of  sufficient  generic  im- 
portance to  create  the  genus  gorilla.  Thej  give  the  Uivial  name 
of  ngina  to  the  animal. 

Professors  Duvernaj,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Dr.  Jeffries  "Wj^nan  ^ree 
in  putting  the  gorilla  below  the  chimpanzee  in  its  anthropoid 
character,  while  Professor  Owen  is  oi  opmion  that  the  gorilla  is 
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nearer  akin  to  maa  than  the T.niger  or  chimpanzee^  aad  doea  not 
think  that  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  animal  are  aoffideiit 
to  make  a  new  genua  On  this  last  point  he  agrees  with  Dr. 
Wyman. 

The  most  important  anthropoid  diaiactesB  of  the  gorilla,  which 
are  referred  to  bj  Profeasor  Owen  in  his  first  memoir,  are  the  fol- 

lowing : 

"1st.  The  coalesced  ceiilnil  inaiLiins  of  the  nasals  arc  projected 
forward,  thus  offeriug  a  feature  of  approximation  to  the  human 
structure,  which  is  very  faintly  indicated,  if  at  all,  in  the  T.  niger 
[or  chimpanzee]. 

"2d.  The  inferior  or  alveolar  part  of  the  premaxillarie?,  r^:i  the 
other  hand,  is  shorter  and  less  prominent  in  the  T.  goniiu  thim 
in  the  T.  niger  ^  and  in  that  respect  the  larger  species  deviate  less 
&om  man. 

**  The  next  character,  which  is  also  a  more  anthropoid  one, 
though  explicable  in  relation  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  skull  to 
be  pdsed  on  the  atlas,  is  the  greater  prominence  of  the  mastoid 
processes  in  the  T.  gorilla,  which  are  odIj  represented  bj  a  rough 
ridge  in  the  T.  niger. 

4th.  The  ridge  which  extends  from  the  ecU>^ien/go£d  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  foramen  ovale  terminates  in  the  T.  gorilla  bj 
an  angle  or  process  answering  to  that  called  *  styliform'  or  spinous 
in  man,  but  oi  which  there  is  no  trace  in  ihe  T.  nigcr. 

"  5th.  The  palate  is  narrower  in  proportion  to  the  length  in 
the  T.  gorilla^  but  the  premazillaiy  portion  is  relatiyely  longer  in 
the  T.  niger."* 

In  1849,  Dr.  Wyman,  in  refer  j  ih  l:  to  the  above  memoir  of  Prof. 
Owen,  says,  in  refutation,  and  claiming  for  the  chimpanzee  a 
nearer  affinity  to  man:  "If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  enumerate 
those  conditions  in  whicli  the  enge-eua  [gorilla]  recedes  farther 
from  tlit  liiiiium  type  than  the  chimpanzee,  they  will  be  found  by 
far  more  nunuM  ons,  and  by  no  means  less  import^int. 

"  The  larger  ridge  over  the  eyes,  and  the  crest  on  the  top  of 
the  head  and  occiput,  with  the  corresponding  development  of  the 
temporal  muscles,  form  the  most  striking  features.  The  snbmaz* 
illary  bones  articulating  with  the  nasals,  as  in  the  other  quadra- 
mana  and  most  brutes;  the  expanded  portion  of  the  nasals  be- 
tween the  frontals,  or  an  additional  osseous  element  of  this  prove 
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an  independent  bone;  the  vertically  broader  and  more  arched 
zygomata.,  contrasting  with  the  more  slender  and  honzonial  ones 
of  the  chimpanzee ;  the  more  quadrate  foramen  lacernm  of  the 
orbit;  the  less  perfect  infra-orbitai  canal;  the  orbits  less  dis- 
tinctly defined:  the  larger  and  more  tumid  cheek  1m  in.s;  the 
more  quadraogular  nasal  orifice,  which  is  depressed  on  the  floor; 
the  greater  length  of  the  ossa  palati ;  the  more  widely-expanded 
tympanic  cells,  extending  not  only  to  the  mastoid  process,  but  to 
tlie  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones — these  woiild,  of 
themselves)  be  sufficient  to  coimtefbalanoe  all  the  anatomioal 
charart  rs  of  the  (enge^na)  gorilla. 

"  When,  however,  we  add  to  them  ihe  moie  quadrate  outliiie 
of  the  upper  jaws ;  the  eodstence  of  much  laiger  and  more  de^ 
Ij-grooved  canines;  molars  with  cups  on  the  outer  side,  longer 
and  more  eliarply-pointed;  the  dentes  sapientiA  of  equal  size 
with  the  other  molars;  the  prominent  ridge  between  Ihe  onter 
posterior  and  the  anterior  inner  cups;  the  absence  of  a  crista- 
galli ;  a  cranial  cavity  almost  wholly  behind  the  orbits  of  the 
eyes ;  the  less  perfectly-marked  depressions  for  the  cerebral  con- 
volutions; and,  above  all,  the  small  cranial  capacity  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  body,  no  reasonable  grounds  for  doubt  re- 
main that  the  enge-ena  occupies  a  lower  position,  and  conse- 
quently recedes  farther  from  man  than  tke  chimpanzee.'' 

Prof.  Wyman  goes  on  to  say : 

*'  It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  bonos  of  the  skeletons  have 
as  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  European  naturalists.  A  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  more  important  of  them  will  be  found  in 
the  memoir  above  referred*  to^  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
axe  two  anthropoid  featores  of  some  importance,  which  go  to  sup- 
port the  views  advanced  by  Prof.  Owen.  These  are  the  com- 
parative length  of  the  humerus  and  ulna,  the  firmer  being  sev- 
enteen and  the  latter  only  fourteen  inches,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  pelvis.  This  last  is  of  gigantic  size^  and  la  a  litde  shorter 
in  proportion  to  its  breadth  than  in  ihe  mger. 

"While  the  proportbna  of  the  ulna  and  humerus  are  more 
nearly  human  than  in  the  ohimpanzee,  those  of  the  humerus  and 
femnr  recede  much  fother  firom  the  human  proportions  than  they 
do  in  the  chimpanzee,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  measures: 

*  Journal  of  the  Boston  Natural  Bistorjf  Sodetj/^  voL  v.,  p.  41 7. 
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Man   15.0  18.6 

ChimpnnzM   10.0  11.0 

Eogc-ena  17.0 

"Thus  in  man  the  iemur  is  three  inches  longer  than  the  hu- 
merus. In  the  chimpanzee  these  bon^  are  nearly  of  the  same 
length ;  and  in  the  enge-ena  the  humerus  is  three  inches  longer 
than  the  femur,  indicating,  on  the  part  of  the  enge-ena,  a  les.s  per- 
fect adaptation  to  locomoUoix  in  the  erect  poeitioa  than  in  the 
chimpanzee." 

My  own  observations  have  led  me  to  the  conclasion  that  the 
goiiUa  walks  more  often  in  the  erect  posture  than  the  chimpan- 
zee, and  in  this  I  agree  with  the  oondiurioa  of  PioCOweiL 

111  1853, 1S55,  and  1859,  Prof.  Owen  mote  serenl  veiy  ndsate 
memoirs  fk>m  the  entire  skeleton,  and  in  these  is  always  of  the 
opinion  that  the  gorilla  is  the  neaiest  akin  to  man. 

Among  the  doser  anthropoid  affinities  of  the  gorillSi'*  beflaja^ 
**yery  significant  of  the  closer  affinities  of  .the  gorilla  is  tiie  sa* 
perior  lengtii  of  arm  (homeros)  to  the  fore-anHf  as  compared  Tvitb 
the  proportions  of  those  parts  in  the  chimpanzee." 

^  In  the  hind  limbs,  chiefly  noticeable  was  the  first  appeaiaiKX^ 
in  a  quadrumanous  series,  of  a  muscular  development  of  the  glu* 
tens,  causing  a  small  buttock  to  project  over  each  tuber  ischiL 
This  structure,  with  the  peculiar  expanse  (in  quadrumana)  of  the 
iliac  bones,  leads  to  an  inference  that  the  gorilla  must  naturaiiy, 
and  with  more  case,  resort  occasionally  to  station  and  progression 
on  the  lower  limbs  than  any  other  ape."* 

This  statement,  as  quoted  above,  agrees  entirely  with  my  owe 
observations. 

"  The  arms  in  man  reach  to  below  the  middle  of  the  thigb ; 
in  the  gorilla  they  reach  nearly  to  tlic  Irnee,  and  in  the  chimpan- 
zee they  reach  below  the  knee.  *  *  «  *  The  hnmeroB  in 
the  gorilla,  though  less  long,  compared  with  the  nlna,  than  in 
man,  is  longer  than  in  the  chimpanzee."t 

"  The  acapnia  are  broader  in  the  gorilla  tiian  in  the  chimpan- 
zee, and  come  nearer  to  the  proportion  of  that  bone  in  man.  Bat 
a  more  deoisive  leaemblance  to  the  human  Btroetare  is  present- 
ed by  the  iliac  bones.  In  no  other  ape  than  the  gorilla  do  they 

*  On  the  C/assification  and  Geographioal  Dutr^uticn  of  ihe  Mamrmlia,  etc.,  eu:.. 
1 859,  pp.  70  and  71.  t  Ilid-,  p.  78. 
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l:>eiid  forward  so  as  to  produce  a  pelvic  concavity ;  nor  are  they 
so  broad,  in  proportion  to  their  length,  in  any  ape  as  in  the  go- 
rilla. 

"  The  lower  limbs,  though  characteristically  short  in  the  gorilla, 
are  longer  in  proportion  to  the  upper  limbs,  and  also  to  the  entire 
tronk,  than  in  the  chimpanzee.  *  *  *  *  But  the  guiding 
points  of  comparison  hexe  aie  the  lieel  and  the  haliux  (great  toe, 
or  thumb  of  the  foot)b 

The  heel  in  the  gorilla  makes  a  more  decided  backward  pro* 
jection  than  in  the  chimpanzee ;  the  heel-bone  is  relatively  thick- 
er, deeper,  more  expanded  vertically  at  its  bind  end,  besid^  being 
fiilly  as  long  as  in  the  chimpanzee:  it  is  in  lihe  gorilla  Blu^>ed 
and  proportioned  move  m  any 

otberape.  *  *  ^  * 

"Although  the  foot  be  articulated  to  the  leg  with  a  slight  in- 
version of  Sie  Bote)  it  IS  more  nearly  plantigrade  in  the  gorilla 
than  in  the  chimpanzee.    *   ♦   ♦  ♦ 

**Tlie  great  toe,  which  fonas  the  fulcrum  in  standing  or  walk- 
ing, is,  perhaps,  the  mot;t  c  haracteristic  peculiarity  in  the  human 
structure;  it  is  that  mc  li ligation  which  dilTerentiates  the  foot 
from  the  hand,  and  gives  the  character  of  his  order  {Bitnana). 
In  the  degree  of  its  approach  to  this  development  of  the  hallux 
(big  toe),  the  quadrumanous  animal  makes  a  true  step  in  afi^t^ 
to  man.   *   *   *  * 

In  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla  the  hallux  reaches  to  the  end 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  toe,  but  in  the  gorilla  it  is 
thicker  and  stronger  than  in  the  chimpanzee.  In  both,  however, 
it  is  a  true  thumb  by  position,^diveiging  from  the  other  toes  in 
the  gorilla  at  an  angle  of  60^  from  the  axis  of  the  foot*'* 

"In  the  greater  relative  size  of  the  molars  compared  with  the 
indsors,  the  goiilla  makes  an  important  closer  step  toward  man 
than  does  the  chimpanzee,  *  *  *  * 

<*In  the  chimpanzee  the  fbnr  lower  inciflois  occapy  an  extent 
equal  to  that  of  the  first  three  molars,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  while  in 
uiaii  the  four  arc  equal  to  the  two  first  molars  and  half  of  the 
third.  In  this  compaiibon,  the  term  molar  is  applied  to  the  bi- 
cuspid."t 

"The  proportion  of  the  ascending  ramus  to  the  length  of  the 
lower  jaw  tests  the  relative  afiinity  of  the  tailless  apes  to  man. 
*  OwBD,  pp.  79,  80.  t  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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"  In  a  profile  of  the  lower  jaw,  compare  the  line  drawn  verti- 
cally Irom.  tbe  top  of  the  coronoid  process  to  the  horizontal 
length  along  the  alveoli :  in  man  and  the  gorilla  it  i3  about  s^veii 
tenths,  in  the  chimpanzee  six  tenths. 

"  Every  legiiijnate  deduction  from  a  comparison  of  cranial  cTiarae- 
ters  makes  tbe  tailless  quadrumana  recede  from  the  human  type 
in  the  foUowmg  order :  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang,  gibbon."* 

Professor  Isidore  Geofl6x)jr  St  Hilaire  makes  a  new  genus  for 
the  gorilla,  whioh  he  has  named  Gorilla,  and  has  called  the  only 
species  of  the  genus  thus  named  mgina.  This  arrangement  be 
bases  on  the  following  structural  peculiarities  :\ 

^  V6tade  de  la  conformation  g^n^rale  de  la  tto  chez  le  goriOe, 
des  proportions  des  membres^  et  par  oons^uent  des  conditions 
g^n^rales  de  la  station  et  de  la  progresedon,  celle  de  la  conforma- 
tion de  ses  mains,  et  de  la  stractuie  des  mfidielidres  inf^enieSy 
nons  ont  ^^alement  conduit  k  cette  condnaion  oonfinn^  en 
oatre  par  nn  grand  nombre  de  fitits  seoondaires. 

" Le  gorille  n'appartient  pas  au  genre  Troglodytes;  il  constitue 
an  fivwvG  diitiDCt,  genre  auqiicl  restcra  sans  doute  applique  le 
noni  que  j'ai  propose  pour  ce  singe  quclques  joura  apr^  son  ar- 
riv^  en  France — ^goriUe  (gorilla). 

"  Lcs  caract^res  principaux  de  ce  genre  peuvent  dtre  ainsi  re- 
sumes : 

"  1.  T6tG  arondie  dans  le  jeune  age.    Tetc  tr^s  allongC'c  et 
tr^  deprim^,  a  I'^tat  adulte,  les  cretes  cranicnes 
Conques  auricukdres  peiitea  et  de  forme  humaine. 

^^Membres  arUerteurs  long?  (but  much  leas  than  in  the  orangs  and 
gibbons),  leur  extremity  atteignantranimal  dans  debout  le  milieu 
de  la  jambe. 

^ Mains  animeures  hirgn^  'Ce  caract^re  s^pare  bien  pins  en- 
core  le  gorille  de  Toxang  que  da  chimpanz^'  La  paame  «i 
particnlier  presqae  anasi  large  qne  longoe  (de  proportion  presqne 
ezactement  humaine;  hs  doigta  cowiSy  lelativement  i  ceoz  de 
lliomme  et  du  chimpanz^). 

^*  Mains  posterieuies  allong^  trms  doigti  intenModres  (ches 
le  mdle)  ritampar  des  tiguments  jusqu^d  h  seoonde  Jakmge;  ongles 
des  quatre  mains  tr^  applatis  comme  chez  Thomnie  et  le  chim- 
panzdc  souls. 

•  Owen,  p.  84. 

t  See  page  d7,  Archives  du  Museum  cTHtstoire  Natvrtlk,  torn,  x.,  Ut.  L  and  iL 
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"Z«s  canines  enormeSy  les  incisores  presque  rangd  en  ligne 
droite,  les  trois  riiiklLtlieres  ir^&rimres  aUongees  d'avuiU  m  arri^re  el 
d  ialmi. 

"Lea  caract^res  qui  sont  indiquiSs  en  italiques  sont  ceux  que 
distingaeixt  partioulidrement  le  genre  gorilla  du  genre  troglo- 
dytes." 

For  these  and  otlirr  reasons,  Prof.  St.  Hilaire  makes  of  the  go- 
niia  the  genus  Gorilla,  and  places  it  nearer  the  ASimiaiis  in  some 
respects  than  the  Troglodytes  ntger.  His  arrangement  or  order  is 
as  follows :  Homo^  Troglodytes^  Gorilla^  Simia^  Hylobates, 

I  must  own  that,  at  first  sight,  judging  from  the  living  speci- 
men and  fix)m  its  cranium,  the  gorilla  present'^  nil  the  features  of 
a  &r  more  bestial  animal  than  the  T*  calvw,  T,  kooho-kamba,  T* 
mger^  or  the  cframg.  All  the  features  cf  the  gorilla,  especially  in 
ihe  male,  are  exaggerated ;  the  head  is  longer  and  narrower;  the 
brain  is  backward ;  the  cranial  crests  are  of  immense  size;  ^e 
jaws  are  very  prominent^  and  show  great  power;  the  canines  are 
yeiy  large.  The  proper  cavitj  of  the  brain  is  marked  by  the  im- 
mense occipital  ridges.  But  ^e  remainder  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
gorilla  comes  much  nearer  to  that  of  man  than  that  of  any  other 
ape. 

And,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  osteological  facts  which 
,  have  been  mentioned ;  after  having  observed  the  live  gorilla  and 
studied  carefully  its  mode  of  progression,  I  came  to  the  convic- 
tion that  in  its  mode  of  profession  the  gorilla  is  the  nearest  akin 
to  man  of  all  the  anthru}X)id  apes. 

Tn  size  the  frorilla  varies  as  much  as  docs  man.  Adult  male 
goniias  measure  from  five  feet  two  inches  to  six  feet  two  inches. 
Fart  of  a  skeleton  in  the  possession  of  Pr.  Wyman  shows  that  the 
animal  might  have  reached  the  latter  sze  when  extended  on  the 
ground  in  a  perfectly  straight  position;  but  as  the  gorilla  is  un- 
able to  stand  erect,  the  legs  bcdng  somewhat  bent  and  the  body 
thrown  forward,  the  largest  specimen  would  not  €^ppeoar  higher 
than  five  feet  nine  inches. 

To  show  the  reader  the  contrast  between  the  bon j  stmctnre  of 
man  and  the  gorilla,  I  place  diagrams  of  their  skeletons  side  by 
mde  on  the  following  page.  The  accompanying  table  of  measure- 
ments shows  the  points  of  similarity  and  of  difference : 

Dd 
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SKELETON  OF  T.  GORILLA. 


The  OorillftbM 

13  pairs  of  ribs. 

7  ccnical  vertebra  (tlio  true 

TBrtslxlB)* 

18  dovMl  dow 

4  lombar  dOb 

5  sacral  do. 

8  c«rp«l  (wriat; 


12  (and  sometimes  18)  pain  of  lilli* 

7  cer\'ic4Li  rertebriB. 

ISdofial  dou 

f)  lumbar  do. 
5  sncfftl  do. 

8  carpal  (wrii t)  boaei. 


The  T.  calvxis  has  sometimes  fourteen  paiis  of  ribs.   Man  btf 
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sometimes  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs;  bat  what  is  termed  ribs  arc 
vertebral  elements,  which  arc  so  called  when  long  and  free,  and 
ibis  is  merely  due  to  the  coalescing  of  the  kst  lumbar  to  the  Hist 
sacral  vertebrae. 

The  cervical  series  departs  most  from  that  of  man.  AH  the 
apes  possess  the  same  number  of  vertebra3  as  man. 

The  gorilla  skeleton,  Oie  skull  excepted^  resembles  the  bony  frame 
of  man  more  than  that  of  any  other  anthropoid  ape.  In  the  form 
and  proportioiis  of  the  pelvis,  the  number  of  ribs,  the  length  of  the 
ann,  the  width  of  the  hand,  and  the  stroctoie  and  arches  of  the 
feet--all  ihese  characteristics,  and  also  some  of  its  babitSi  appear 
to  me  to  pkoe  the  goiiUa  neaxer  to  man  than  any  oilier  anthro- 
poid ape  is  placed. 

Among  fdl  the  anthropoid  apes,  the  mmiber  of  teetih  oone- 
sponds  widi  that  in  the  hmnan  species,  but  the  canines  are  much 
larger,  espedall j  in  the  male  gorOla.  The  indsois  also  are  laige. 
In  the  ape  the  bicuspids  are  implanted  bj  three  distinct  fiuigs, 
two  external  and  one  internal,  and  the  external  one  is  divided. 
In  mau  they  are  implanted  by  one  external  and  one  internal; 
and  in  the  Caucasian  race  the  two  &ngs  are  sometimes  united. 

The  skull  here  represented  is  that  of  a  gorilla  shedding  his  milk 


teeth.  The  upper  indsors  have  fillen,  and  the  four  permanent 
ones  of  that  jaw  have  made  their  appearance,  while  in  the  lower 
jaw  the  two  lateral  milk  or  first  indsors  are  yet  firmly  in  phMS, 

and  the  two  central  incisors  of  the  second  growth  have  made  their 

appearance  and  are  half  grown. 

The  milk  or  first  canines  are  yet  firmly  in  place,  and,  on  ex- 
tracting one  of  them,  the  nucleus  of  the  second  or  permanent 
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tooth  is  scarcely  discoverable.  Oa  withdrawing  one  of  the  bicus- 
pids and  one  of  the  first  molars  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  rudiments 
of  the  permanent  ones  are  perceptible.  In  the  upper  jaw,  the 
first  set  of  bicuspids  and  molars  have  already  been  displaced  by 
the  permanent  set,  and  the  four  wisdom  teeth  of  this  jaw  have 
already  made  their  appearance,  and  are  in  a  more  advanced  con- 
dition than  in  the  lower  jaw. 

The  large  ridge  over  the  eyes  and  the  crest  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  extending  over  upon  the  occiput,  together  with  the  cor- 
responding development  of  the  temporal  muscles  and  the  large 


raoNT  VTZW  or  oovtlla  sktllr. 

canines,  are  the  main  outward  characters  which  seem  to  remove 
the  gorilla  farther  from  man  than  the  chimpanzee,  and  give  to 
this  animal  so  ferocious  a  look. 

But  in  the  female  gorilla  the  canines  are  not  much  larger,  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  size  of  the  animals,  than  in  the  chimpan- 
zee ;  the  frontal  and  occipital  ridges  of  the  head  are  but  slightly 
marked. 

In  the  female  gorilla  "  with  the  red  rump,"  the  head  of  which 
seems  somewhat  deformed,  the  space  between  the  eyes  ia  much 
narrower. 

The  skulls  of  the  T.  niger^  or  chimpanzee,  and  T.  calvus  (nschiego 
mbouve),  are  smaller  and  rounder  than  that  of  the  gorilla,  and 
show  more  capacity  relatively  to  their  size  than  that  of  the  male 
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gorilla,  but  I  think  not  much  more  than  that  of  the  female  gorilla. 
That  of  the  kooloo-kamba  has  a  greater  relative  capacity  than 
any  other  of  the  apes. 

The  corresponding  small  amount  of  brain  in  the  male  gorilla, 
and  the  excessive  preponderance  of  the  cerebellum  or  back  brain, 
would  seem  to  corroborate  our  opinion  of  the  excessive  brutality 
of  this  beast 


Froat  View.  Side  View. 


BKULL  or  TOTMO  T.  CALVUS. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  development  of  the  female 
gorilla's  skull  from  early  youth  to  adult  life  are  not  so  great  by 
far  as  they  are  in  the  male  gorilla's  skull,  which  may  be  called  a 
complete  metamorphosis. 

The  skulls  of  young  gorillas,  female  and  male,  and  of  the  young 
of  the  chimpanzee  and  other  apes,  are  much  alike,  and  could  hard- 
ly be  recognized  one  from  another.  When  young,  the  head  is 
more  round  and  more  human.  As  the  animal  grows  older,  the 
occiput  becomes  long  and  compressed ;  the  muzzle  becomes  large 
and  projectiug ;  the  frontal  ridge,  which  was  small,  becomes  prom- 
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COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  SKULLS. 


OOtfFABISON  OF  CBAMIAL  GAFAGITT. 
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inent ;  and  the  crcats  and  occipital  ridges,  which  are  not  seen  in 
the  young,  become  enormons  in  the  adult  male  gorilla.  This  ap- 
pears to  be,  as  it  doubtless  is,  an  effectual  defense  of  the  mon* 
strons  skull  against  the  dangers  of  ferooious  conflicts. 

By  the  foUowisg  table  of  meaBurexnent,  the  reader  can  fonn  an 
idea  of  the  compaTatiye  cranial  capacity  of  the  different  apes  of 
Africa.  The  meaBorements  are  hj  my  fiiead  Professor  Je£&ies 
Wynum,  of  Boston. 

CB*SIAI»  CAFACIXZ  OV  ADCLI  CIIIMTAKZEE,  SaaiBQO,  AKD  KOOLOOKAMBA. 

Cubic  Inches.  ▲ulhori^. 

L  Chimpftiitae..  86  Dr.  J.  WTinaii. 

n.        "      ................  84....-   ** 

nr.      ««     ,.,..,...,„,.„„  2S   " 

IV.  Nshicp^   38   " 

V.  Kooioo-kanibn   25   '* 

VI.  Chimpanzee   20  

VIL  IMifeflO.  18  

Tm.      *^(joaag^  81.  


« 
t* 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cranial  capacity  of  the  koo- 
loo-kamba  and  nshiego  is  intermediate  between  the  two  extreme 
measnrementB  of  the  chimpanzee. 

cfiji>*iAL  CAPAcrrr  op  qorilla. 

Cutde  InchflKi  AaUwrlQr. 
I.  Male  ■  84.5.  Dr.  J.Wynuui. 

n.    "   88.8  

m.    "    88    " 

nr.  «»   29    «* 

V.    «    26    " 

VL  Female  29.6   *• 

YIL  Male  27   Dr.  a  Kmefamd. 

Tin.    "    32    Dr.  J.  Wyman. 

EL     "    32.6   Prof.  Owen. 

X.    "    30.3  Dr.  J.  Wyman. 

XI.  Female   26   «« 

XII.    "    24    " 

Xm.    «*   88.8   " 

XIV.    <•  jonngfiheddiiiglMlli..  20.6  

XT.  GorillA  with  nd  ramp        19,6   " 

L  and  m.  were  obtained  by  Dr.  George  &  Ptekitn. 
n.  and  XL  wera  obtained  by  Dr.  T.  &  Sairage. 

Vn.  was  obtained  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson. 

TV.,  v.,  VI.,  XII.,  xm.,  XIV.,  XV.,  are  from  my  omi  ooUeedon. 
Vm.  was  obtained  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Walker. 
IX.  is  in  the  Hnnterian  Museum  in  London. 
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Avenge  of  tan  malsB.  29.10  cuMc  Mm, 

dme  fonalM....  90.00  *« 

"     tbirtaea  adolti..  28.66  « 

Maximum  ...............................  34  or*  <♦ 

Minimum   24. tK)  •* 

No.  XL  is  deformed,  and  i&  therefore  not  referred  to  in  the  averages. 


The  average  weight  of  the  bram  of  a  child  of  four  years,  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  having  its  firat  teeth,  is  38  to  40  ounces.  There 
are  no  measurements  for  this  age.  The  average  capacity  of  the 
adult  Caucasian  brain  is  92  cubic  inches,  and  the  maximnm 
is  114  inche?'. 

The  average  capacity  of  the  adult  negro  and  Australian  braia 
is  75  cubic  inches.  The  average  capacity  of  thirteen  adult  r'n-il- 
las  was  but  28.85  cubic  inches.  This  is  an  incontestable  proof  of 
the  great  ascendency  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  human  spedefl^ 
even  in  the  lower  orderB  of  the  human  family,  which  increases 
gradually,  and  possesses  an  activity  of  nutritioii  which  tends  to 
the  continual  development  of  that  oigan  as  long  as  the  ossifica- 
tion and  the  sutures  of  the  cranium  are  not  complete,  and  which 
is  not  the  case  until  man  has  attained  the  adult  age ;  while  even 
after  that  period  it  is  known  that  the  brain  increases  sometimes 
in  weight 

The  cranial  capacity  of  &  young  gorilla  or  nshiego--«apposiiig  a 
subsequent  development  equal  in  measure  to  that  in  mao— would 

j)roduce  an  animal  of  a  high  grade  of  intelligence.   But  this  de- 

vclopincnt  docs  not  take  place.  The  actual  increase  in  brain,  in  * 
the  adult  gorilla  (or  other  anthropoid  apes),  over  the  j'oung,  is 
very  slight.  The  head  increases  in  size  and  weight  with  age ;  but 
it  is  the  bones,  which  grow  into  a  hard,  firm  brain-case;  the  brain 
itself  remains  almost  without  increase  in  weight  or  size.  This 
proves  conclusively  that  the  animal  haa  very  limited  powers  of 
intelligence ;  and,  from  m}-  own  observations,  I  believe  that  the 
limit  of  that  intelligence  may  bo  reached  in  a  single  year  of  its 
life. 

Comparing  the  skeletons  of  the  T,  calvns^  or  nshiego  mbouve, 
and  T.  kooloo-kamba  with  the  T.  niger^  it  does  not  strike  me  that 
their  differences  are  of  generic  importance,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  how  much  individual  gorillas  differ  in  size  and  in 
prc^portions. 

The  skull  of  the  kooloo-kamba  is  much  broader  than  that  of 
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either  the  chimpanzee  or  calvxis.  In  the  kooloo-kainba  the  inci- 
sors strike  s(^uarely  upon  each  other,  and  present  a  broad  grind- 
ing surface. 

Measured  from  the  supra-orbital  ridge  above  the  eyes  back- 
ward to  the  occipital  ridge,  the  plain  dividing  that  section  of  the 
skull  would  have  more  than  one  third  of  the  brain  superior  to 
that  line.  The  bis-temporal  diameter  is  greater  in  proportion 
than  in  either  the  gorilla,  the  chimpanzee,  or  the  oabm. 

The  kooloo-kamba  skull  being  placed  in  sUu  upon  the  lower 
jaw,  the  whole  head  preserves,  nnsostained,  its  erect  position. 


The  peculiar  development  of  the  cheek-bones  gives  a  great 
breadth  to  the  face ;  the  muzzle  is  not  so  prominent  as.  in  the 
other  apes;  the  head  js  rounder;  the  capacity  of  the  cranium  is 
greater  than  the  nshiego,  as  shown  by  the  table  of  measurement 
of  the  crania.  The  skull  approaches  somewhat  nearer  in  shape 
to  the  human  skull.  The  width  of  the  pelvis  is  greater  than  its 
height,  bat  it  has  somewhat  ihe  general  form  of  that  of  the  T,  niger 
and  T,  eabnu.  In  thedhimpanzee  andinihenshi^  mbouve  the 
height  of  ihe  pelvis  exceeds  its  width. 

Two  more  pomts  of  difference  I  must  remark  on,  which  still 
fkrUier  establi^  in  my  opinion,  the  yast  chasm  which  lies  between 
even  the  most  inferior  forms  of  the  human  raoe  and  the  most 
superior  of  the  apes.  One  of  these  is  that,  in  the  apes,  the  verte- 
bral column  has  a  single  curvature  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  is 
thus  enabled  to  act  like  an  clastic  spring,  which  preserves  the 
animal  from  sudden  bhocks  in  running  or  leaping  on  all-fours, 
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while  in  man  the  spinai  column  has  three  opposite  curvatareg, 
which  answer  the  same  purpose  so  long  as  the  body  is  in  the 
erect  position,  but  are  not  calculated  for  progression  on  all-iuurs. 
Moreover,  the  manner,  the  mode  of  articulation  of  the  head  with 
the  spinal  column  obliges  man  to  maintain  himself  erect,  w^hile  in 
the  ape  it  is  such  that  the  head  must  be  thrown  backward  wheu 
in  an  erect  position,  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance  of  the  body; 
and  I  have  frequently  observed  the  fact  that  the  gorilla  is  not  able 
tb  preserve  himself  for  any  consideEable  length  of  time  in  an 
erect  postore. 

In  man,  therefore,  both  the  position  of  the  head  and  the  curves 
of  the  vertebral  column  make  the  erect  posture  the  onlj  natoial 
one^  and  any  other  is  quite  painful,  even  if  assumed  only  for  a 
short  time ;  and  this  difference  is  an  organic  one,  resoltingf  not 
from  the  force  of  habit^  but  from  a  difference  in  original  strudure. 

The  whole  firame-work  of  man  proclaims  that  he  is  created  to 
carry  himself  erect;  and,  unlike  all  the  quadrumana,  his  superior 
extremities  do  not  perform  any  service  in  the  act  of  locomotion. 

Then  comes  the  head,  wiik  lus  enormous  expansion  of  the 
brain.  The  condyles  of  the  occiput  are  brought  forv*  ard  to  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  by  this  the  balance  of  the  head  on  the 
neck-bone,  which  has  a  slight  tendency  forward.  The  amis  in 
man  arc  in  more  symmetrical  proportion  with  the  length  of  the 
legs.  The  femur  in  man  is  longer  in  proportion  to  the  Icr  than 
in  any  other  animal ;  the  lower  limbs  (legs)  are  longer  than  in 
any  of  the  apes;  the  pchns  is  broader  than  it  is  long;  the  iliac 
bones  are  bent  forward ;  the  humerus  is  longer  than  the  fore- 
arm ;  the  thumb  is  much  longer  than  in  any  ape^  and  is  the  most 
useful  member  of  the  hand. 

The  second  point  is  made  by  Dr.  P.  Gratiolet,  in  a  veiy  abl<* 
paper,  read  before  the  Socik&  d^Anthropoloffk  of  Faiis,  on  micro- 
oephalus  consideied  in  its  relations  to  the  oharacteristtcs  of  tbc 
human  race.  In  this  able  paper  he  has  the  following  remarks : 

"The  study  of  the  brain  of  microcephalic  petsons  [or  small- 
bramed  persons]  has  provided  me  with  other  elements,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  absolnte  distinction  of  man  is  evidently  and  ao- 
atomically  proved.  In  comparing  attentively  the  brain  of  mOB- 
keys  with  that  of  men,  I  have  found  that,  in  adult,  afre.  the  ar- 
rangement  of  cerebral  folds  is  the  same  in  one  group  as  in  th^' 
other ;  and,  were  we  to  stop  here,  there  would  be  no  sufiieieni 
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ground  for  separatmg  man  from  animab  in  general;  but  the 
study  of  development  calls  for  an  absolute  distinction." 

Speaking  oi"  the  aiiutoniical  development  and  structure  of  the 
brain,  he  then  continues:  In  ih.oL,  the  tcmpero-spiieuoidal  convo- 
lutions appear  first  in  the  brain  of  monkey and  ai'e  completed  by 
the  frontal  lobe,  while  precisely  the  inverse  order  takes  place  in 
man  :  the  frontal  convolutions  appear  fii"st,  the  tempero-sphcnoidal 
show  themselves  hust ;  thus  the  same  series  is  repeated  in  the  one 
case  firom  a  to  tt',  in  the  other  from  t^;  to  a.  From  this  fact,  rigor- 
ously Terified,  a  neoessaiy  consequence  follows :  no  anest  in  the 
progress  of  development  ooold  possibly  render  the  human  brain 
more  simOar  to  that  of  monkeys  than  it  is  at  the  adult  age ;  far 
from  that|  it  would  differ  the  more  the  less  it  were  developed.'' 

Thus  we  see  tha%  eyen  in  the  lowest  idiots^  the  brain  preaenres 
the  material  and  zoological  characters  of  man ;  and,  though  often 
in&rior  in  appearance  to  that  of  the  chimpanzee,  gorilla,  or  orang, 
is  nevertheless  an  nndeniable  human  brain.  Disease,  or  degra- 
dation in  continued  reproduction  (a^hemojeny)^  may  dwarf  a  man, 
but  will  never  make  of  him  an  ape ;  and,  moreover,  modem  ob- 
servations have  demonstrated  that  idiots  do  not  breed. 

I  clusc  this  chapter  with  the  following  tables  of  measurements 
of  the  gorilla  skeleton,  carei'iiUy  made  from  one  of  my  most  per- 
.  feet  specimens,  an  adult  male,  which,  when  first  shot,  measured 
tive  &ei  eight  inches  in  extreme  length. 


HBJUIDBBIIXirTS  OF  THE  OORILLa's  SKELETON. 

jAmgih  of  the  inferior  mnxillaiy  tioiifl^  lh>m  die  fnferltir  angle  of  tlie 

ramn??  to  the  canine  tootli   6 

Do.  to  the  median  line,  measured  arouud  to  a  point  between  the  mid- 
dle incisors  «•   7 

Perpondioular  height  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.   4 

Greate^i^  breadth  of  do   2} 

Length  of  alvoolus  (in  a  straight  line  (^tbe  teeth)   8| 

Width  acrosjt  the  jaw  from  the  outer  auugin  of  the  leal  nolin   8| 

Do.  do.  at  the  canine  or  bicospids   2k 

Uppfr  Jaw. 

Length  of  alveolus  from  the  last  molar  to  the  canine.  

Do.  do.  aronnd  to  the  median  line   4^ 

Breadth  across  the  jaw  at  thn  mol-irs   2? 

Do.  do.  at  the  extremities  uif  cuuiuo   2| 

Diameter  of  neeal  flpertttre   If 

Distance  from  lower  margin  of  do.  to  the  margin  of  the  eye-socket   3 

Width  of  the  face,  measured  across  the  eves  to  the  outer  margins  of 

tiiti  lateral  orbital  ridges   o^ 
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Width  of  the  face,  measured  at  the  molar  protuberances   f'k 

Depth  of  the  eye-socket  to  the  optic  foramen   j  ; 

Greatest  length  of  the  face,  measured  in  a  straight  line  firaai  the  mm* 

mit  of  the  orbital  ridpe  to  the  lowe  st  jtoint  of  the  chin  7i 

DLst&Dce  from  the  base  of  the  nc^'  to  the  top  of  the  orbital  ridge  on 

tbe  median  line   ^ 

Distance  from  do.  to  the  fuitcr  anj^'le  of  do   9% 

Distance  on  the  median  line  ^m  the  middle  incisor  of  the  upper 

ftm  to  the  foramen  iBagnnm  (spinal  ofienlng)  7k 

Diameter  of  the  foramen  inri;Tnnm  or  ^Ji  innl  of  cninj?  ,  ij^ 

Distance  from  the  posterior  margiu  of  that  opeuiHg  to  the  lateral  tcnn- 

inadon  of  the  occipital  crest   Si 

Djftancc  on  the  median  line,  measured  from  the  middle  incisor  of 

the  upper  jaw  across  the  spinal  opening  to  the  outer  point  of  the 

occipital  crest   12^ 

l^insverse  diemeler  of  the  hue  of  the  dndl  ftom  the  fluutoU  pratn- 

berances  ,   6 

Length  of  the  occipital  crest  on  its  summit   11 

Greatest  height  of  this  crest,  measored  perpendienlarij  from  the  mhw 

face  of  the  skull   1 

length  of  the  median  crest  on  the  top  of  the  skull   5 

Distance  from  the  rammit  cMf  the  oniltal  ridge  to  the  pniwt  oj  jmntniam 

of  tf,r  rrrsta  OVi  the  OCcipUt   7 

(Measured  from  the  highest  points  of  the  orbital  ridge  and  the  occip- 
ital jttnction  of  the  crests,  a  line  will  sot  touch  the  duiU.) 

Measurement  around  the  mtirp  skull,  within  the  zjgomatic  arch^on 
the  depressed  line  just  posterior  to  the  ejre-«ocketS|  and  anteriorly  to 
the  crnti  ..•••.•••••..•.*.«.•■■«*.......•.•*...■.•■*.••■■.*.*■■... ••■««■••••■««•••>•  11 

Lateral  diameter  of  the  ipaoe  beneath  the  wf^joaaSta  areheB    2 

Anteroposterior  do.  do.  ..»•••«••«••••••••••*•••*•*  2| 

TAngth  of  Spinal  Cobmau 

Leogth  of  the  cervical  yertebnc   4} 

**    from  llrM  doTMl  Tertebra  to  extremitjr  of  the  sacrum   21| 

Total  «  ^ 

Add  for  shrinkage  of  die  intemttebnl  eaitOagea  (nearly  one  lixtfk  of 
total  length)   4i 

Tutui  length  of  spine   31 

Measuremmts  o  f  Thorax. 

Length  of  the  fourth  rib,  measured  from  ibc  spine  of  its  vertebra  to 
the  articulation  with  cartilage .•.......*........••............................  ]S| 

Lenjrth  of  its  drv  cartilage  ••«..  2 

Breadth  of  sternum  (brcost-bonc)  ]f 

Lengyi  of  the  sixth  rib  «  15 

«<    of  cartilage  of  the  eixth  rib  to  its  eiMifomactfanlat^  if 


Oreatest  breadth  of  jxilvis,  from  crests  of  the  iliac  Ixmcs   15^ 

lireadth  of  pelvis,  measured  outwardly  and  posteriorly  from  the  same 

points  as  abvre.  18 

Ilei^of  pdvia^urpendicnlar  mcasnrement)   M 

(sacro-pttbic,  or  ontero-posterior   6i 

Dianaten  of  pdvie  itrtit  <  oblique   5| 

(Ua-iltaC|  or  traaneae.  »  6| 

XJf/ptir  JExtnudlittm 

Greatest  length  of  the  scapula  plate   9 

Length  measured  from  coracoid  process  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
scapula   12i| 
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Circnmference  of  the  head  of  the  homerus   84 

Greatest  diameter  of  the  glenoid  cavity   2 

Length  of  dio  hamenu  to  radial  articulation   18 

Cureomfenocc  of  the  humerus  in  the  middle  of  its  1j  ifr   4^^ 

at  the  distal  articolation,  measured  arguud  the  cond/les  9 

Length  of  radim  (fbro-arm)  i....-....^....  18| 

Direct  lengtli  f  ulna   15 

Length  measured  on  its  outward  curvature   16| 

Lower  ExtrentUies. 

Loigth  of  femur,  measured  from  the  roood  ligament  to  the  lateral  mar< 

gin  of  tibial  artienlatioii  »  18} 

Length  measim'd  from  suniniit  of  the  gieat  tolMnroei^  10  the  Ifttttral 

margin  of  tibial  articulation.   \A\ 

Length  from  the  round  U^ament  to  the  superior  margin  of  patcUu.,...  12i 

Circumference  of  the  head  of  the  femur  •  6i 

Circtimference  of*  tf'.e  »(^rk  of  the  fcmnr  

Greatest  drcumiereutjo  ol  Uie  femur  arouud  the  two  tuberosities...   b\ 

Circumference  of  middle  of  the  shaft   4 

Circumference  at  the  knee,  neirand  ofer  thepttdUa.,  »  ....»  Ill 

Length  of  patella   8 

Greatest  length  of  tibia  (pcrpendicitlar)   11} 

Laogth  of  fibula  from  knee  to  ankle  ....«  101 

Greatest  length  of  os  cnlcis   8 

Circtimfcreuce  of  ankle  around  the  os  calcis.   6| 

Greatest  length  of  fbot,  meaatired  on  top  from  tibia  to  extremity  of 

middle  toe   7| 

I«ength  of  bones  of  middle  toe  from  os  cunciformi  to  extremity  of  the 

toe   6| 

Length  of  grent  toe  from  do   4t\ 

Greatest  length  of  sole  of  the  foot,  mcfisnred  from  posterior  extremity 

of  08  caicis,  in  a  straight  line,  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  toe....  9 

DanMamndimAeareAoftbe  footfimndo   9} 

Lngtfa  of  the  hand,  from  the  caipal  bonea  to  the  extrenitjr  of  tho  mid- 
die  finger.   8^ 

Length  of  thumb  ,   3J 

Total  length  of  the  dried  skeleton  5  feet  5  inches. 


The  following  comparative  measurements  of  tlie  pelvis  in  the 
▼ahous  apes  are  given  in  inches  and  hundredths : 


NtbiflgD  Mbouve 
->Mal& 

T.  Niger— 
MdB. 

Eooloo-kaioba 

liUa^Dr.  Wy-  i 

BWB.  1 

1 1 .  r.u 

11.40 

10.10 

ir>.io 

Breadth  nrm^^  ilia,  outside... 

10.80 

10.00 

12.10 

17.70 

Antero-postcnor  diam.  of  brim 

6.35 

6.20 

'6.20 

8.00 

Obliqno             "  •* 

4.25 

4.10 

8.80 

6.G0 

4.00 

8.75 

4.90 

e.10 
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THE  BAKALAI  TRIB£. 


OHAPTEE  y^TT 

The  BakalaL— Extent  of  Begkm  in  which  they  are  met— <2iialitieB. — Reanwi  ftr 

Intermixture  of  Tribes. — The  Bakalai  are  Itoven. — ^Fear  of  Death. — Old  People 

abandoned. — Treachery. — Case  of  Kctaliation. — ^Women- palavers. — ArbitratioiL 
— A  fetich  Palaver. — Appearance  of  tlie  Bakalai. — Projierty. — Duties  of  a  Wife 
— Bcstrictious  on  Mturiage. — iilaves.^ — Costume. — Ura£o-ck>iIi. — liuauirs. — iiiii- 
log.— Great  leaden.— Dteafei.— Leprosy  .^Miuie. 

Before  resuming  the  narrative,  I  think  it  well  to  give  the 
reader  some  accouat  of  the  Bakaiaif  the  people  among  whom  I 
had  spent  now  so  many  months  in  hunting  and  exploration. 

They  are  one  of  the  most  numerous,  widely  extended,  and  im- 
portant tribes  I  met  in  Equatorial  AMca.  From  the  Muni  on 
the  north  to  the  Femand  Yaz  on  the  south,  and  from  the  sea- 
shore to  the  Apingi  country,  I  met  settlements  of  Bakalai  To 
the  north  they  approach  the  sea-shore,  and  Hye  on  the  riven; 
but,  as  I  made  my  way  south,  I  found  that  they  receded  from  die 
ooean,  and  were  met  &rther  inhmd.  Their  settlements  are  iride^ 
ly  scattered,  and  they  are  often  found  Hying  in  independent  towns 
in  regions  chiefly  occupied  by  other  tribes.  How  far  they  reach 
inland  I  can  not  tell.  To  the  Ashira  they  wcru  known  aus  neigh- 
bors, and  even  the  Apingi  pointed  eastward  toward  the  uiikuowii 
centre  of  the  continent  when  I  inquired  for  Bakalai. 

On  the  Rembo  they  are  so  entirely  inland  people  that  they  did 
not  know  much  even  of  the  management  of  canoes.  Between 
the  Gaboon  and  Corisco  some  of  them  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
livers,  as  I  have  said,  and  are  extraordinary  boatmen;  but,  wher- 
ever they  are,  they  are  great  hunters  and  traders,  and  treacherooB 
warriors. 

The  tribes  of  western  Africa  are  curiously  intermixed,  as  the 
reader  will  have  seen  ore  this  fiom  the  accounts  of  my  waDde^ 
ings  among  them.  This  happens  because  the  most  enterprisiiig 
are  always  striving  to  get  possession  of  the  rivers,  which  aie  tii6 
only  highways  of  the  country.  From  these  thc^  drive  away  the 
weaker  triboi,  or  rather  portions  of  tribes,  as  on  the  Ikd  some 
Bakalai  had  to  desert  their  towns,  where  they  drove  a  brisk 
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trade,  because  of  the  jealous  rage  of  other  villages  of  the  same 
tribe  who  were  stronger,  uud  ilciormined  to  have  the  trade  in 
their  own  hands.  There  is  no  where  iu  this  region  any  owner- 
ship in  land,  so  that  any  family  of  any  tribe  has  a  right  to  settle 
on  any  unoccupied  territory,  and  if  there  is  a  dispute  it  m  settled 
by  the  strong  arm. 

But  one  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  Bakalai,  which  distin- 
guishes them  firom  other  tribes  with  whom  they  are  intermixed, 
is  their  roving  character.  They  never  stay  long  in  one  place.  A 
village  is  scarce  boillr-ofieii  the  plantations  haye  not 
borne  firuit  the  first  time — when  they  feel  impelled  to  move. 
Then  erery  thing  is  abandoned ;  they  gather  np  whht  few  stores 
of  proYisiQns  they  may  have,  and  start  o£^  often  for  great  dis* 
tances,  to  make  with  infinite  pains  a  new  settlement;  which  will 
be  abandoned  in  tarn  sometimes  after  a  few  months;  though 
sometimes  they  remain  a  year  or  two,  and  even  more,  in  the  same 
place.  Thns,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Gaboon  and  its  tribn* 
taries,  the  favorable  position  for  trade  obliges  them  to  remain  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  But  even  there  they  shiii  from  one  place 
to  another,  distant  only  a  mile  or  two  from  each  other. 

Many  things  contribute  to  this  roving  tendency,  but  first  of  all 
is  their  great  fear  of  death.  They  dread  to  sec  a  dead  person. 
Their  sick,  unless  they  have  good  and  near  friends,  are  often 
driven  out  of  the  villac^e  to  die  in  loneliness  in  the  forest.  I 
liave  twice  seen  old  men  thus  driven  out,  nor  could  I  persuade 
any  one  to  give  shelter  or  comfort  to  these  friendless  wretches. 
Once  an  old  man,  poor  and  naked,  lean  as  death  himself,  and 
barely  able  to  walk,  hobbled  into  a  Bakalai  village  where  I  was 
staying.  Seeing  me,  the  poor  old  fellow  came  to  beg  some  to* 
baoGO—Hieir  most  chenshed  solace.  I  asked  him  where  he  was 
going. 

don't  know." 

^<  Where  are  yon  from?'* 

He  mentioned  a  village  a  &w  miles  oC 

"Have  you  no  friends  there?" 

"None." 

**  Ko  son,  no  daughter,  no  brother,  no  sister?" 

"  None." 

"  You  are  sick  ?" 

«  They  drove  me  away  for  that." 
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"What  wiUjou  dor 
"Die." 

A  few  women  came  up  to  him  and  gave  Iiim  water  and  a  litik 

food.  But  the  men  saw  death  in  hk  eyes.  They  drove  him 
away.  He  went  sadly,  as  though  knowing  and  submittinp^  to  his 
fate.  A  few  d^ys  after  his  poor  icaii  body  wa;j  iuunU  iix  the 
wood.    Ilis  troubles  were  ended. 

When  a  man  dies  in  a  Bakalai  village  the  stability  of  that  set- 
tlement has  received  a  violent  shock.  If  a  second  dies,  iLen  the 
people  at  once  move  away.  They  think  tiie  place  bewitched: 
they  fancy  death,  dreaded  death,  stalkint^  in  their  midst  A  doc- 
tor is  called,  who  goes  through  his  incantations,  and  some  poor 
wretch  is  oondemned  to  drink  the  mboundou.  Often  several 
fidendless  creatures  are  accused  and  condemned  in  a  breath,  and 
murdered  in  cold  blood.  Then  the  village  is  broken  up;  the 
people  set  out  again  upon  their  wanderings,  and  fix  upon  some 
lonely  spot  for  new  plantations  and  a  new  home. 

It  is  as  though  (hey  were  all  their  lives  yainly  fledng  inm 
the  dread  &ce  of  death.  This,  indeed,  is  the  lefiain  of  idl  their 
sad  songs,  the  burden  of  every  fear.  Having  Utile  else  to  lose, 
they  seem  to  dread,  more  than  any  otiier  people  I  ever  saw, 
the  Ices  of  life.  Ajid  no  wcmder;  foar  after  d^th  is  to  them 
nothing. 

"  Death  is  the  end."  "  Now  we  live ;  i>y-and-by  we  shall  die  ; 
then  wc  shall  be  no  more."  "He  is  gone;  we  shall  never  sec 
him  more;  wc  shall  never  shake  his  hand  again;  we  shall  never 
hear  him  laugh  again."  This  is  the  dolorous  burden  of  their 
evening  and  morning  son^. 

And  yet,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  they  arc  extra vap^antly 
superstitious.  Believing  that  there  is  no  life  beyond  this,  they 
yet  fancy  a  ghost  or  spirit  in  eveiy  moving  tree  or  bush  a^r 
night,  and  in  the  twilight  hour  are  sometimes  overpowered  with 
an  undefinable  dread,  which  makes  them  &ar  to  oome  even  out- 
side their  huts. 

Another  cause  of  fear  is  thar  treacherous  and  quandsomc 
diqxxdtion.  They  are  constantly  quarreling  with  iam  nei^- 
bors.  I  have  already  explained  the  singular  ideas  they  have  of 
retaliation.  Once  I  was  in  a  village,  when,  on  a  suddni,  I  heard 
great  wailing  among  the  women.  I  found  that  two  women  had 
been  killed  by  some  persons  unseen,  while  they  were  standing  in 
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the  creek  near  by,  w  ajshing.  The  murderers  were  not  known  for 
some  days.   All  was  consternation  in  the  village. 

Then  it  came  soracliow  to  their  ears  that  those  women  had 
been  killed  by  men  who  hatl  come  from  a  village  fifty  miles  off. 
This  village  bad  a  palaver  or  quarrel  with  one  nearer.  They 
came  down  and  killed  two  women  of  a  village  which  they  had 
no  quarrel  with,  and  this  made  the  villageis  whose  relatives  thej 
had  thus  murdered  their  alliea  This  singular  doctrine  of  alii- 
ance  aeems  to  be  accepted  bj  most  of  the  tribes. 

Ifaaj  of  their  quairelB  and  palavers  arise  about  women.  Po> 
Ijfgfmy  prevailB  extensiyelj ;  female  chastity  is  not  yalaed,  ex- 
cept as  an  article  of  merohandiae ;  the  women  have  great  freedom 
and  an  intriguing  spiriti  and  the  conBequence  is  that  a  &ithfiil 
wi&  is  an  unheard  of  thing.  The  crime  of  adultery  with  a  head' 
wife,  however,  is  considered  a  vc  ry  serions  misdemeanor,  for  which 
the  offender  may  be  heavily  fined  if  he  is  rich,  sold  into  slavery 
if  he  is  poor,  or  perhaps  killed. 

Now,  when  a  man  is  caught  in  such  a  difficulty,  he  makes  his 
escape,  if  possible,  to  the  next  village.  It  is  considered  dishonor- 
able to  gi  ve  up  a  fugitive,  and  if  he  gets  safely  there  he  is  safe  for 
the  time.  Then  begins  quarreling,  succeeded  presently  by  mur- 
der ;  then  the  curious  process  of  securing  allies  breeds  more  mur- 
der and  retaliation,  and  so  in  a  few  days  a  large  tract  of  country 
is  interested  in  a  quarrel,  and  lights  and  assassinations  continue 
till  some  villages  are  almost  annihilated,  and  others  are  removed 
afar  off,  only  to  be  mixed  up  with  new  strifes. 

When  war  has  really  broken  oat  in  the  coantzy  once,  there  is  no 
rest  nor  safety.  No  man  or  woman  in  any  village  can  take  a  step 
in  any  direction,  day  or  night,  without  fear  of  death.  They  lay 
ambuscades  to  surprise  each  other's  villages.  They  shoot  through 
the  tree-bark  of  which  their  houses  are  made,  and  kill  sleeping 
persona  They  use  every  un&ir  means  of  wai&re;  and  the  mean- 
er the  attack  and  the  greater  the  treachery,  the  more  glory  they 
have  won.  In  such  times  of  war  fires  are  put  out  after  dark,  be- 
cause they  give  light  to  the  enemy ;  the  people  keep  a  dead  si* 
lenoe,  lest  their  voices  should  betray  their  whereabouts;  the  hunt- 
ers ^ar  to  hunt,  the  women  and  slaves  to  plant,  and,  ly  conse- 
quence, every  body  is  in  a  condition  of  semi-starvation.  This 
lasts  sometimes  for  months.  At  last  whole  districts  are  depopu- 
lated J  those  who  are  not  idlled  desert  their  villages,  and  aiJ,  per- 
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liaps,  because  a  man  in  one  \  ilhiLje  stole  from  one  in  another  and 
refused  satisfiiction.  Another  lic<|uent  cause  of  wur  is  cheating  ia 
trade.  Whenever  they  think  themselves  strong  enough,  they  try 
to  keep  the  |)roduce  which  has  been  intrusted  to  them  for  trade. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Rembo  Ovenga  I  found  that  the  Bakalai 
had  agreed  among  themselves  to  settle  their  quarrels  by  arbitra- 
tion. I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  not  only  was  this  the 
rule,  but  the  practice.  But  I  found  that  Quengueza,  who  is  nmjs- 
ter  of  all  this  countrj,  and  makes  his  rule  felt,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  this  salutary  change.  He  would  not  allow  them  to  fight.  He 
iinderstood  very  well  that  trade  and  war  could  not  go  on  togeth* 
er;  and,  though  the  trade  was  insignificant  &om  our  point  of 
Tiew,  it  was  important  to  him. 

While  I  was  in  Obindji's  town,  the  Bakalai  chie&  and  people^ 
to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  met  together  to  sak  justioe  on 
the  head  of  Pend^  Obindji*s  brother,  who  was  charged  with  hay- 
ing  stolen  the  bones  of  a  dead  person  to  make  a  fetich,  which  fe- 
tich would  keep  trade  away  from  a  particular  town.  This  pala- 
ver was  very  violent;  and  I  think,  if  Quengueza  had  not  been 
on  the  spot,  would  have  ended  in  bloodshed.  Peude  denied  hav- 
ing done  what  he  was  charged  with,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  body  thought  him  guilty,  towaitl  the  end  of  the  fuss.  Nev- 
ertheless, to  obtain  quiet,  the  j)oor  fellow  had  to  give  three  slaves 
to  the  three  cliiefs  who  were  the  chief  accusers. 

The  Bakalai  arc  of  the  ordinary  size.  The  men  are  generally 
well  made;  some  are  of  small  stature ;  and  I  have  seen  among 
them  some  splendid  specimens  of  manhood.  They  are  not  very 
black,  though  they  have  full  negro  features.  They  are  not  very 
strong,  chiefly,  I  suppose,  because  ihey  live  poorly;  but  thny 
have  great  powers  of  endurance,  and  on  this  account  make  ad- 
mirable hunters.  Considenng  their  numerous  superadttons  and 
iheir  poor  markmanship,  they  must  be  considered  brave  fellows 
on  the  hunt  To  &oe  a  gorilla,  and  calmly  await  his  approach 
till  yon  know  that  if  you  miss  him  you  will  certainly  be  his  prey, 
must  be  counted  an  act  of  no  common  courage.  And  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Bakalai  hunt  this  terrible  beast 

Wives  and  slaves  are  thdr  only  property.  A  man*8  standing 
is  according  to  the  number  of  his  wives.  As  soon  as  a  Bakalai 
lias  acquired  some  European  goods  in  return  for  ivory  or  ebonv, 
he  immediatdy  seta  uiit  to  buy  a  new  wife.    They  generally  pre- 
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fer  to  marry  very  young  girls ;  and  often  young  children  are  reg- 
ularly bargained  away.  Iq  this  case  they  remain  with  their 
parents  till  the  age  of  puberty. 

When  a  man  has  chosen  a  girl,  he  calls  on  her  parents  and  ex- 
plains  his  wishes  They  pnt  a  price  npon  her,  which  he  pays, 
and  then  the  poor  girl  is  tamed  oyer  to  him.  The  more  chil- 
dren she  has,  the  more  her  hnsband  loves  her,  and  the  greater  is 
her  importance  in  the  town.  The  population  bdng  small  in 
nearly  all  the  Tillages,  every  birth  is  hailed  with  joy ;  and  as 
girls  have  a  money  valae,  they  are  as  highly  thought  of  as  boys, 
who  make  hunters  and  warriors.  Few  Bakalai  women  have 
many  children.  Those  who  do  have  tiieir  own  way  in  many 
things,  and  are  able  to  tyrannize  over  their  own  household  and 
rival  wives. 

The  duties  of  a  wife  are  to  labor  for  her  hnsband,  to  cook 
for  him,  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  to  be  generally  his  beast  of 
burden  and  superior  .slave.  When  the  husband  dies  lna  wives 
and  slaves  arc  divided  among  his  relatives;  his  brothers  taking 
preference,  but  even  hh  sons  inheriting  sometimes. 

It  is  a  curious  feet,  that,  though  they  will  take  their  brother^s 
or  Other's  wives  in  marriage,  they  will  not  marry  a  woman  of 
the  same  family  or  dan  with  themselves.  This  is  the  case,  also, 
among  other  tribes. 

Of  slaves  the  Bakalai  have  not  many.  The  wants  of  the  white 
traders  on  the  coast,  and  their  own  need  for  white  men's  goods, 
make  them  sell  most  of  those  they  get  to  the  tribes  nearer  the 
coast  People  caught  in  adulteiy— particularly  with  a  head- 
wife" — are  sold  into  slavery  in  certain  cases.  Those  accused  of 
sorcery  are  killed  or  sold  into  slavery.  Also  a  debtor  may  be 
sold  by  his  creditor. 

Tlieir  costume  is  very  light  Where  they  can  get  American 
or  European  goods,  they  so  greatly  prefer  those,  because,  it,  may 
be  supposed,  of  their  rarity,  that  a  Bakalai  will  wear  a  filthy  rag 
of  cotton  print  for  months  without  washing,  rather  than  throw  it 
aside  for  a  clean  native  grass-cloth  wrapper.  The  womc  n  are  ex- 
travagantly fond  of  European  beads,  and  wear  also  anli^lets  and 
bracelets  of  copper  or  iron.  The  rude  mat  which  is  worn  round 
the  middle  by  the  men  is  made  of  grass,  and  very  ingeniously 
constructed.  But  the  £ne  giass-clotb,  some  of  which  is  really 
beautifii],  is  not  made  among  them.  That  they  get  from  the 
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Ashira,  a  people  farther  interior — or  from  other  mierior  tribes,  of 
whom  more  will  be  said  farther  on. 

Ill  their  general  habit?,  it  must  be  admitted  that  thej  are  very 
tilthy.  The  inland  people  hardly  know  what  it  is  to  wash.  They 
oU  themselves  firequcntly;  and  when  the  deposit  of  oil  on  the 
wool  gets  stale,  the  smell  a&d  appeanmce  are  very  diagustiiig  and 
nauseating. 

Thej  are  great  hunters ;  but^  as  game  k  scarce  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  gouarnha  is  their  natorai  state.  Thej  do  any  thing 
jfor  meal>  apd  it  is  horrible  to  see  the  voradtjr  with  which  thej 
precipitate  themselTes  on  a  portion  of  meat  when  any  Is  bron^t 
into  camp.  The  &w  goats  and  chidnens  they  keep  are  not  suf- 
ficient for  their  use,  and  they  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  cultLvatiiig 
them  and  increasing  them.  Those  who  live  on  the  riyer  have 
great  fishing  excursions,  which  fiimish  them  with  a  portion  of 
their  sustenance.   When  the  rivere  recede  at  the  approach  of  the 

•  dry  season,  the  waters  remain  behind  on  the  plains  in  pools.  To 
one  of  these  pools  a  village  of  iicikalai  comes — men,  women,  and 
children — and,  with  earthenware  ba^ikets  and  Ix) wis,  empty  out 
the  water.  The  poor  fish,  for  whom  no  way  ol  escape  is  open, 
srrugglc  vainly  against  their  enemy,  who  finally,  having  thrown 
out  nearly  all  the  water,  rush  m  {lellmell  and  take  out  the  fish. 

•  These  are  killed,  and  what  are  not  eaten  on  the  spot  are  smoked 
for  future  use,  and  thus  a  considerable  store  is  often  laid  by  &r 
a  needy  time. 

For  hunting,  almost  all,  even  of  those  who  live  &r  beyond  where 
white  men  penetrate,  make  use  of  guns  and  powder.  These  are 
the  chief  articles  of  trade,  and  are  most  sought  for  by  them  every 
where.  For  the  women  beads  are  the  most  valued;  andeveathe 
men  do  not  despise  omamenta. 

They^are^  like  all  the  tribes  of  this  country,  great  traders ;  and 
if  the  riven  were  once  opened  and  kept  open  by  white  men,  this 
eagerness  fi>r  trade  would  help  much  to  develop  the  abundant  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Before  I  ascended  the  Bembo,  the  whole 
river  was  divided  by  petty  chieftains,  who  maintained  their  trad- 
ing monopoly,  and  prevented  the  sea-shore  people  from  direct 
track'  with  the  up-river.  Now,  I  prevailed  upon  Quenguez  i  at 
hist  to  let  the  sea-shore  men  come  up  with  their  goods,  showing 
him  that  the  trade  would  be  much  greater,  and  would  really  be 
in  his  hands  \  so  that  now  the  river  is  open  one  way.  Still,  no 
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one  of  the  up-river  could  come  past  Quengueza  to  take  his  goods 
to  the  sea-shore.  That  would  not  be  permitted,  and  an  attempt 
to  do  so  would  cause  war. 

They  arc,  as  a  rule,  the  shrewdest  judges  of  human  nature  tbat 
ever  1  met.  Lying  is  thought  an  enviable  accomplishment  among 
all  the  tribes,  and  a  more  thorough  and  unhesitating  iiar  than  one 
of  these  negroes  is  not  to  be  found  any  where.  A  man  does  not, 
therefoiei  believe  what  another  says,  bat  watches  his  counte- 
nance, and  forms  his  opinions  from  the  other's  looks.  Now  in 
this  species  of  almost  intaitiTe  judgment  the  Bakaki  excels  all 
bis  brethren  of  the  other  tribes.  Sometimes  men  came  to  Obindji 
and  told  lum  long  stories  on  some  subject  6f  importance.  The 
old  chief  would  listen  gravely  and  say  noUung  to  the  speaker, 
but  presentlj  would  come  to  me  and  saj, 

'*  The  man  lies.** 

"But  how  do  you  know?"  I  would  ask,  knowing  that  the 
man's  stoxy  was  perfectly  straight  and  not  at  all  improbable. 

"I  watched  his  fece,"  was  the  reply.  "  We  Bakalai  watch  the 
face.    The  words  are  nothing;  but  the  face  tells  us." 

And,  indeed,  they  ai  c  nuu  velous  shrewd  physiognomists  j  no 
slight  advantage  to  a  nation  of  ardent  traders. 

Of  diseasi\^;  1  iodides  fevers,  to  which  they  are  subject  jn  certain 
seasons,  the  chief  are  a  kind  of  leprosy,  the  venereal  disease,  and 
a  kind  of  virulent  ulcers.  These  last  break  out  on  the  arm  or 
leg  and  eat  m  to  the  bone.  Wlien  the  disease  reaches  the  bones 
the  patient  dies.  In  leprosy  the  patient  becomes  gradually  white 
in  the  parts  attacked,  the  skin  of  the  body  dries  up  and  cracks, 
suppuration  tak^  place  in  the  centre  of  the  diseased  spots,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  hands  and  feet  rot  away  and  fall  off,  and  at  last 
the  patient  dies.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  the  body  is  dead  and 
mosdy  decomposed  befdre  the  spirit  leaves  it  Jjapm,  who  are 
in  some  r^ons  lather  common,  are  kept  in  a  room  apart  in  the 
house;  but  the  people  do.  not  seem  much  afiraid  of  fhem.  The 
disease  is  in  certain  fiunilies,  and  often  does  not  break  out  till  the 
unfortunate  subject  is  full  grown.  They  linger  sometimes  for 
years  in  daily  expectation  of  death.  The  natives  know  nothing 
of  11  (■lire.  In  fact,  they  have  very  little  knowledge  of  remedies 
for  any  disouse.  When  a  uian  is  sick  he  is  left  to  nature.  If  he 
dies  it  is  witciicraft,  and  then  the  doctor  is  called  in  to  discover 
the  witch.   I  have  seen  some  cases,  but  not  many,  of  the  disease 
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called  elepliantia.sis.  Scrofula  is  somewhat  prevalent,  as  it  ia  in 
many  other  tribes.  Most  of  these  diseases  must  be  attributed  to 
insufficient  nourishment  and  iilthy  habits. 

They  are  fond  of  music  of  certain  kinds.  The  tam-tam  is  the 
noisiest  instrument,  and  is  used  for  all  dances  and  ceremonials. 
But  they  have  also  a  guitar,  and  a  harp  of  eight  strings — an  ingen- 
ious instrument,  on  which  some  of  the  men  play  with  a  good  deal 
of  skill ;  and  some  of  their  aira  were  really  pretty,  though  sad  and 
monotonoua  The  ombij  as  this  is  called,  is  a  source  of  great  de- 
light to  them.  Often  and  often  I  have  heaid  it  played  all  xiigh^ 
while  the  crowd  of  listeners  sat  in  silence  axonnd  the  fire.  While 
the  tam-tam  rouses  their  feelings  and  really  throws  them  into 
a  phrensj,  the  ombi  has  a  soothing  and  softening  effect  open 
them.  , 

Both  instramenis  are  called  ombL  Qne^  which  is  shaped  like  a 
banjo  or  guitar,  has  bnt  four  strings.  The  other,  with  eight,  is  a 
harp.  Both  are  made  of  thin  pieces  of  a  resonant  wood,  some- 
times covered  v.itli  snake-skin.  The  strings  are  the  long,  fine, 
fibrous  rooto  of  a  tree,  and  answer  tUeu  purpose  very  welL 
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Departure  for  the  Interior. — Meeting  of  the  reojile. — Addicss  of  Ranpano. — I  am 
made  a  ikIakAga. — UbO  of  Qtunine. — A  &ick  Friund. — Death  in  Guumbi. — Sor- 
e«7,  and  hoir  it  i»  ditcovend.— Gnat  Exdtemeiit.— Tanible  Tragedy.— The 
Tietiina.  — Thd  Aeeiuatioiia.«TI)a  PoiBon-enp.  — Tlw  Execution.  —  Visit  ftom 
Adouma. — Sincerity  of  the  I>ocloil?-^p  tte  River. — Manga-hunts. — A  Manga 
Doctor. — Keeping  a  Creditor. — Qnerlaouen. — An  Africnn  TmLM  ily. — Fight  OQ 
the  iiirer. — ^Toward  Ashira-Iaad. — ^The  Aahira  Plains. — bplcudid  View. 

At  laat  I  was  ready  to  make  another  start ;  my  health  reetored, 
my  spirits  in  some  measure  recovered,  and  eager  fat  the  new 
region. 

On  the  lOih  of  October,  1859,  Qaengueza  was  still  too  weak  to 
trave],  so  I  determined  to  start  without  him. 

Ranpano  and  his  people  had  been  urging  me  for  some  time 
not  to  go ;  and  now,  when  I  w;is  all  ready,  the  old  king  called  a 
grand  [julaver,  which  I  attended,  and  of  which  the  chief  purpose 
was  to  persuade  me  not  to  venture  into  the  interior. 

My  good  old  friend  Kanpauo  was  really  solicitous  about  me. 
He  made  me  an  address,  in  which  he  informed  mo  that  he  had 
heard  the  interior  people  wanted  to  get  me  m  their  power.  They 
wanted  to  kill  me,  in  order  to  make  a  fetich  of  my  hair.  They 
had  very  many  fetiches  already,  and  were  very  anxious  to  make 
their  collection  complete — ^so  it  appeared. 

I  replied  that  I  had  no  fear  of  them ;  that,  so  far,  X  had  been 
brought  back  safely  to  them,  and  I  was  willing  to  trust  my  God 
agjBin. 

Then  he  said,  **  We  love  yon.  Yon  are  our  white  man*  What 
you  tell  us  we  da  When  yqu  say  it  is  wrong,  we  do  not  do  it 
We  take  care  of  your  house,  your  goats,  your  fowls^  your  parrots, 
your  monkeys.  You  are  the  first  white  man  that  settled  among 
us,  and  we  love  you.*' 

To  which  all  tiie  people  answered,  "  Yes,  we  love  him  1  He  is 
our  white  man,  and  we  have  no  other  white  man." 

Then  the  king  said,  "We  know  that  writing  talks.  Write  us, 
therefore,  a  letter  to  prove  to  your  friends,  if  you  do  not  come 
back,  that  it  was  not  we  who  hurt  you." 
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To  ihls  followed  various  objections  to  my  going,  to  all  of  wbidi 
I  was  obliged  to  make  graye  answer.. 

Finally,  wben  tbey  gave  me  up,  all  exclaimed,  in  aooents  of 
wonder,  "Ottangani  angani !  (man  of  tbe  white  men)  what  is  the 

matter  with  you  that  you  have  no  fear?  God  gave  you  the 
hcan  of  a  Iropard!    You  were  born  without  fear!" 

More  than  a,  year  ago  tbe  Camma  gave  lae  tbe  title  of  "maka* 
ga,"  au  boiiorablc  name,  which  only  one  man,  and  he  the  bravest, 
in  any  village  may  bear.  The  office  of  the  makaga  is  to  lead  iu 
all  desperate  aflairs.  For  instance,  if  any  one  has  murdered  one 
of  his  fellow-villagers,  and  the  murderer's  town  refuses  to  give 
him  up  {which  is  almost  always  the  case,  tbey  thinking  it  shame 
to  surrender  any  one  who  has  taken  refuge  with  them),  then  it  is 
the  business  of  tbe  makaga  to  take  the  best  men  of  the  viUageSi 
lead  them  to  the  assault  of  that  which  protects  the  murderer,  and 
destroy  tbat|  with  its  inbabitanta  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all 
the  Camma  country,  the  murder  of  a  free  man  is  punisbed  with 
tbe  death  of  the  mmdeier.  My  title  was  xatber  an  bononu*y  <me^ 
as  I  was  never  called  on  to  ezecate  justice  among  them. 

At  last  Banpano  gave  me  sixteen  men  to  take  me  to  Goornbi, 
fiom  where  Quengueza's  people  were  to  set  me  on.  Makondsi, 
the  little  fellow  who  had  so  bravely  accompanied  me  on  my  last 
tour,  asked  to  be  taken  again,  and  I  took  him  gladly.  He  is  a  . 
brave,  intelligent  lad,  and,  by  his  care  for  my  coffee  and  many 
other  matters,  added  much  to  my  comfort. 

Quengueza  could  not  come  with  us ;  but  he  sent  orders  to  his 
brother,  who  reigned  in  his  stead  at  Goumbi,  to  givx  me  as  mauy 
people  as  I  wanted,  and  to  afford  me  protection  as  far  as  I  needed 
it;  and  specially  named  Adouma  to  be  the  chief  oi  the  party  who 
were  to  accompany  mc  to  the  Ashira  country. 

When  all  this  was  done,  there  was,  according  to  African  cus- 
tom, a  formal  leave-taking.  Quengueza's  men,  Banpano^s,  and 
mine  gathered  before  the  old  king,  who  solemnly  bade  us  God- 
speed, taking  mj  two  hands  in  his  and  blowing  upon  them,  as 
their  custom  is;  saying,  "  Go  thou  safely,  and  return  safely." 

It  is  now  (October)  the  full  rainy  season,  And  not  the  most  com- 
fortable for  traveling*  Bnt  it  is  pxobably  the  healthiest^  and  as 
for  the  zest^  there  is  litde  choioe.  Beades  provisions,  I  took 
along  some  wine  and  brandy  to  help  me  in  rainy  nights,  and  a 
goodly  quantity  of  quinine— the  one  indispensable^  without  which 
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left  no  man  travel  m  Western  Africa.  I  know  the  prejudice 
which  exists  against  tliis  remedy  ;  but  I  have  within  liiis  hi-t  foiir 
years  taken  fourteen  ounces,  and  live  on  a  proof  tiiat  it  ii>  a  iiseful 
medicine  and  a  very  slow  poison. 

We  arrived  at  Goumbi  on  the  13th,  afte^  meeting  with  two 
very  heavy  sicoruis  of  wind  and  rain  on  the  way.  The  people 
askod  after  their  king,  who  had  e;one  away  well,  and  whom,  they 
thought,  1  ought  to  have  brought  back  in  the  same  condition. 

I  was  asked  to  go  and  see  an  old  fhend  of  mine,  Mpomo,  who 
was  now  sick.  Thej  had  spent  the  night  before  dnmniuig 
aboat  his  bedside  to  drive  out  the  devil.  But  I  soon  saw  that 
neither  drumming  nor  medicine  wonld  help  the  poor  fellow. 
The  film  of  death  was  already  in  his  ej^  and  I  knew  he  could 
scaroe  live  through  the  approaching  night.  He  held  ont  hjs  hand 
to  me  in  weLoome,  and  feebly  said,  ^'Chally,  save  me,  for  I  am 
dying." 

He  was  then  snnonnded  by  hundreds  of  people,  most  of  them 
moved  to  tears  at  their  friend's  pitiable  condition. 
I  explained  to  him  that  I  had  no  power  to  save  him ;  that  mj 

life  and  his  were  alike  in  the  hands  of  God ;  and  that  he  should 
commenil  both  body  aiid  soul  lo  that  one  God.  But  he  and  all 
around  had  the  conviction  that,  if  only  I  wished,  I  could  cure 
him.  Tbey  followed  me  to  my  house,  asking  for  medicine;  and 
at  last,  not  to  seem  heartless,  I  sent  him  a  restorative — somctliing, 
at  least,  to  make  his  remaining  moments  ca.sy.  At  the  same  liiiie 
I  vTfirned  them  that  he  would  die,  and  they  must  not  blame  me 
for  his  death.  This  was  necessaxy,  for  their  ignorance  makes 
them  very  suspicious. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning  I  heard  the  moumfal  wail  v^l  ich 
proclaimed  that  poor  Mpomo  was  gone  to  his  long  rest  This 
cry  of  the  African  mourners  is  the  saddest  I  ever  heard.  Its  bar> 
den  is  really  and  plainly,  All  is  done.  Tbeie  is  no  bcpe.  We 
loved  him.  We  shall  never  see  him  again.*^  They  monin  liter* 
'ally  as  those  who  have  no  hop& 

In  the  last  mcnnents  of  a  Camma  man  who  lies  at  the  point  of 
deaths  his  head  wife  comes  and  throws  herself  by  him  on  his  hed. 
Then,  encircling  his  form  with  her  arms,  she  sings  to  him  songs 
of  love,  and  pours  out  a  torrent  of  endearing  plira.ses,  all  the  vil- 
lage standing  by  uttering  wailings  and  shedding  tears.  Such  a 
scene  was  always  very  touching  to  me. 
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When  I  went  to  his  house  I  saw  his  poor  wives  sitting  in  tens 
upon  the  ground,  throwing  moistened  ashes  and  dost  over  their 

bodies,  shaving  their  heads,  and  rending  their  clothes. 

In  the  aiici  iiuuii  I  heard  talk  of  witchcraft. 

The  mouruiiig  kisted  for  two  ddys.  On  the  17th  the  body,  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  decomposition,  was  put  in  a  canoe  and  taken 
to  the  cemetery  of  tlie  Goumbi  people  down  the  river  some  fifty 
miles.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  tin'  i^rief  of  his  poor  wives.  They 
seemed  to  have  really  loved  him,  and  sorrowed  for  him  now  that 
he  was  dead,  as  they  had  carefully  and  lovingly  attended  upon 
him  till  he  died.  I  saw  them,  on  the  night  of  his  death,  weeping 
over  him,  one  after  the  other  taking  him  in  her  aims.  It  was  n 
strange  sight*  In  these  sorrowful  moments  there  was  no  sign  of 
jealousy  between  the  poor  women,  that  I  could  seeu  All  were 
onited  by  their  love  to  the  same  object 

It  18  curious  how  easily  the  African  women  eiy.  At  death  all 
shed  copious  tears,  even  when  they  do  not  know  nor  care  for  the 
deceased.  It  is  a  &shion,  and  they  have  really  the  power  to 
pump  up  tears  on  the  slightest  occasion,  or  for  no  occasion  at  alL 

On  the  day  Mpomo  was  buried  proceedings  were  began  to  dis* 
007er  the  persons  who  had  bewitched  the  poor  fellow.  They 
*  could  not  be  persuaded  that  a  young  man,  hale  and  hearty  but  a 
few  weeks  ago,  could  die  by  nat  iial  auses.  A  great  doctor  was 
brought  from  up  the  river,  and  ior  two  nights  and  days  the  rude 
scenes  which  I  have  already  once  given  an  account  of  were  re- 
peated. 

At  last,  on  the  third  morning,  wdicn  the  excitement  of  the  peo- 
ple was  at  its  height — when  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  were 
frantic  with  the  desire  for  revenge  on  the  sorcerers,  the  doctor  as- 
sembled them  about  him  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  began  his 
final  incantation,  which  should  disclose  the  names  of  the  muxder- 
Otis  sorcerers. 

Every  man  and  boy  was  armed,  some  with  cpeais,  some  with 
swords,  some  with  guns  and  axes,  and  on  eveiy  ftoe  was  shown 
a  determination  to  wreak  bloody  revenge  on  those  who  should  he 
pointed  out  as  the  criminak.  The  whole  town  was  rapt  in  an 
indescribable  fury  and  horrid  thirst  for  human  blood.  For  the 
first  time  I  found  my  voice  without  authority  in  GoumbL  I  did 
not  even  get  a  hearing.  What  I  said  was  passed  by  as  though 
no  one  had  spoken.  As  a  last  threat^  when  I  saw  proceedings 
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begun,  I  said  I  would  make  Quengueza  punish  them  for  the  mur- 
dei"s  done  lu  iiis  absence.  But  alas!  here  they  had  outwitted 
me.  Ou  the  day  of  Mpomo's  death  they  had  sent  secretly  to 
Quengueza  to  ask  if  thoy  could  kill  the  witches.  He,  poor  man, 
eick  himself,  and  always  afraid  of  the  power  of  sorcerers,  and 
"without  me  to  advise  hnn,  at  once  sent  back  word  to  kill  them  all 
"without  mercy.    So  they  almost  laughed  in  my  face. 

Finding  all  my  endeavors  vain,  and  that  the  work  of  blood- 
shed was  to  be  carried  through  to  its  dreadful  end,  I  detenninedi 
at  leaat^  to  see  how  all  was  conducted. 

At  a  motion  from  the  doctor,  the  people  became  at  once  quite 
8tUl.  Tbia  sudden  silence  lasted  about  a  mmnte>  wben  the  loud, 
haish  Toioe  of  the  doctor  was  heard : 

There  is  a  yeiy  black  woman,  who  lives  in  a  house"— describ- 
ing it  fully,  with  its  location — ^'^she  bewitched  Mpomo 

Scarce  had  he  ended  when  the  crowd,  roaring  and  screaming 
like  so  many  hideous  beasts,  rushed  frabticaUy  for  the  place  indi- 
cated. They  seized  upon  a  poor  girl  named  Okandaga,  the  sister 
of  mj  good  friend  and  guide  Adouma.  Waving  their  wea])on3 
over  her  head,  they  tore  her  away  toward  the  water-side.  Here 
she  was  quickly  bound  with  cords,  and  then  all  rushed  away  to 
the  doctor  again.  * 

As  poor  Okandaga  passed  in  the  hands  of  her  murderers,  she 
saw  me,  though  I  thought  I  had  concealed  myself  from  view.  I 
turned  my  head  away,  and  prayed  she  might  not  see  me.  I  could 
not  help  her.  But  prcsenUy  I  hear^  her  cry  out,  Chally,  Chal- 
ly,  do  not  let  me  die !" 

It  was  a  moment  of  terrible  agony  to  me.  For  a  minute  I  was 
minded  to  rush  into  the  crowd  and  attempt  the  rescue  of  ihe  poor 
victim.  But  it  would  have  been  of  not  the  slightest  use.  The 
people  were  too  firantio  and  crazed  to  even  notice  my  presence. 
I  should  only  have  sacrificed  my  own  life  without  helping  her. 
So  I  turned  away  into  a  comer  behind  a  tree,  and — may  con- 
feas,  I  trust— shed  bitter  tears  at  my  utter  powerlessness. 

Presently  silence  again  fell  upon  the  crowd.  Then  the  harsh 
voice  of  the  devilish  doctor  again  raiig  over  the  town.  It  seemed 
to  me  like  the  hoarse  croak  of  some  death-foretelling  raven: 

"  There  is  an  old  woman  in  a  bouse" — describing  it — "she  also 
witched  Mpomo." 

Again  the  crowd  rushed  o£   This  time  they  seized  a  niece  of 
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King  Quengueza,  a  xioble-bearted  and  rather  majestic  old  wonuuL 
As  they  crowded  about  her  with  flaming  eyes  and  threats  of 

death,  she  rose  proudly  from  the  ground,  looked  them  in  the  face 
unflinchingly,  and  motioning  iheiu  to  keep  their  liauds  ofl',  said, 
"  I  will  drink  the  mboundou ;  but  woe  to  my  accusers  if  I  do  not 
die." 

Then  she,  too,  vrns  escorted  to  the  river,  but  withont  being 
buin  i.  bhe  submitted  to  ail  without  a  tear  or  a  murmur  for 
mercy. 

Again^  a  third  time  the  dreadful  silence  fell  upon  tho  town,  and 
the  doctor's  voice  was  beard: 

There  is  a  woman  witb  mz  children.  She  lives  on  a  planta* 
tion  toward  the  lising  sun.   She,  too,  witched  Mpomo." 

Again  there  was  a  Prions  sboat^  and  in  a  few  minntes  they 
brought  to  the  river  one  of  Quengueza*8  dave-women,  a  good  and 
much-respected  woman,  whom  also  I  knew. 

The  doctor  now  approached  witb  the  crowd.  In  a  load  voice 
be  recited  the  crime  of  which  these  women  were  accused.  The 
first  taken,  Okandaga,  had — so  be  said — some  week^  before  asked 
Mpomo  for  some  salt,  he  being  her  relative.  Salt  was  scarce,  and 
he  had  refused  her.  She  had  said  unpleasant  words  to  him  then, 
and  had  by  sorcery  taken  his  life. 

Then  Quengueza's  niece  was  accused.  Slic  was  barren,  and 
Mpomo  had  children.  She  envied  him.  Therefore  she  had  be- 
witched him. 

Quengueza^s  slave  had  asked  Mpomo  for  a  looking-glass.  He 
had  refused  her.    Therefore  she  had  killed  him  with  sorcery. 

As  each  accusation  was  recited  the  people  broke  out  into  curses. 
Even  the  relatives  of  the  poor  victims  were  obliged  to  join  in  this, 
Eveiy  one  rivaled  bis  neighbor  in  cursing,  each  fearful  lest  luke- 
warmness  in  the  ceremony  should  expose  him  to  a  like  £[ite. 

Next  the  victims  were  put  into  a  large  canoe  with  tbe  execu- 
tioners, the  doctor,  and  a  number  of  other  people,  all  armed. 

Then  the  tam-tams  were  beaten,  and  the  proper  penons  pre- 
pared the  mboundou.  Quabi,  Mpomo^s  eldest  brother,  bekL  the 
poiacmed  cup.  At  sight  of  it  poor  Okandaga  began  again  to  cry, 
and  even  QuengucEa's  niece  turned  pale  in  the  &oe— for  even  the 
negro  face  has  at  such  times  a  pallor  which  is  quite  perceptible. 
Three  other  canoes  now  surrounded  that  in  which  the  victims 
were.    Ail  were  crowded  with  armed  men. 
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Then  a  mug  of  mboundou  was  handed  to  the  old  slave-woman, 
next  to  the  royal  niece,  aud  last  to  Okandaga.  As  they  drank, 
the  multitude  shouted,  "If  they  are  witches,  let  the  mboundou 
kill  them ;  if  they  are  innocent,  let  the  mboundou  go  out.'* 

It  was  the  most  exciting  scene  of  my  life.  Though  liorror  al- 
most froze  my  blood,  my  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  spectacle. 
A  dead  silence  now  occurred.  Suddenly  the  slave  fell  down. 
She  had  not  touched  the  boat's  bottom  ere  her  head  waa  hacked 
oifif  by  a  dozen  rude  swords. 

Kext  came  Quengueza's  niece.  In  an  instant  her  head  was 
ofi^  and  the  blood  was  dying  the  waters  of  the  river. 

Meantime  poor  Okandaga  staggered,  and  straggled,  and  cried, 
YBinlj  resisting  the  working  of  the  poison  in  her  system.  Lest 
qf  all  she  ^1  too,  and  in  an  instant  her  head  was  hewed  o£ 

Then  all  became  confused.  An  almost  random  hacking  en* 
sued,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space. of  time  the  bodies  were 
out  In  small  pieces,  which  were  cast  into  the  river. 

When  ibis  was  done  the  crowd  dispersed  to  their  houses,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  the  town  was  very  silent  Some  of  these 
rude  people  felt  that  their  number,  in  their  alread}'  almost  extin- 
guished tribe,  was  becoming  less,  and  the  dread  of  death  tilled 
their  hearts.  In  the  evening  poor  Adouma  came  secretly  to  my 
house  to  unburden  his  soi  lowiug  heart  to  me.  He,  too,  had  been 
compelled  to  take  part  in  the  dreadful  scene.  He  dared  not  even 
refrain  from  joining  in  the  curses  heaped  upon  his  poor  sister. 
He  dared  not  mourn  publicly  for  her  who  was  considered  so 
great  a  criminal. 

I  comforted  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  spoke  to  him  of  the 
true  Qod,  and  of  the  wickedness  of  the  conduct  we  had  witnessed 
that  day.  He  said  at  last^  Oh,  Chally,  when  you  go  back  to 
your  fiir  country,  let  them  send  men  to  us  poor  people  to  teach 

00  from  that  which  you  call  God's  mouth,"  meaning  the  Bible. 

1  promised  Adouma  to  give  the  message,  and  I  now  do  so. 

I  have  often  endeavored  to  get  at  the  secret  thoughts  of  the 
doctors  or  wonder-workers  among  these  people.  They  lead  the 
popular  superstition  in  such  manner  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  suppose  they  are  themselves  deceived,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that 
most  of  them  have  a  kind  of  faith  in  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  are  imposed  upon  to  the  same  extent  as  the  com- 
mon people,  and  this  because  they  are  most  barefaced  impos- 
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tors  themsclvea.  They  go  about  covered  with  charms,  which 
they  themselves  give  importance  to.  They  leiaLe  most  wonder- 
ful dreams  and  visions,  which  are  most  certainly  spun  oui  of 
their  own  brains.  They  practice  all  manner  of  cheats  ;  and  when 
they  fasten  a  charge  of  sorcery  on  any  |i'  rson,  it  is  scarce  possible 
to  conceive  that  in  such  a  case  they  are  tlie  victims  of  delusions 
which  they  themselves  create.  I  have  never  found  them  verv 
friendly  to  myself,  and  never  disposed  to  assert  or  deny  any 
thing.  One  thing  only  I  can  assert  about  them :  th^  can  drink 
great  quantities  of  mboondou  without  taking  hann  from  it  And 
this  is  one  great  source  of  their  power  over  the  people. 

Before  leaving  Qoumbi,  a  grand  effort  was  made  bj  the  people 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  l^eir  king's  suffering?.  Qnengoeza  bad 
,  sent  word  bj  m j  men  to  his  people  to  consult  Ihgo^  a  qiirit  said 
to  live  in  the  moon.  The  rites  were  veiy  curious.  To  oonsolt 
Bogo,  the  time  must  be  i^r  full  moon.  Early  in  the  evening  the 
•women  of  the  town  assembled  in  front  of  Quengueza's  houses  and 
sung  songs  to  and  in  praise  of  Ilogo,  the  spirit  of  OgouayU  (the 
moon),  the  latter  name  being  often  repeated.  Meantime  a  woman 
was  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  singers,  who  sun?  with 
them,  and  looked  constantly  toward  the  moon.  She  wa^  to  be 
inspired  by  the  spirit,  and  to  utter  prophecies. 

Two  women  made  trial  of  this  post  without  success.  At  last 
came  a  third,  a  little  woman,  wiry  and  nervous.  When  she  seat- 
ed herself  the  singing  was  red'jrJ)lcd  in  fur}-;  the  excitement  of 
the  people  had  had  time  to  become  intense ;  the  drums  beat;  the 
outsiders  shouted  madly.  Presently  the  woman,  who,  singing 
violently,  had  looked  constantly  toward  the  moon,  began  to  trem- 
ble. Her  nerves  twitched ;  her  face  was  contorted ;  her  muscles 
swelled ;  and  at  last  her  limbs  straightened  oat^  and  she  laj  ex- 
tended on  the  ground,  inseneible. 

The  exxsttement  was  now  intense  and  the  noise  h<»ribla  Tbe 
songs  to  Qogo  werQ  not  for  a  moment  discontinned.  The  woids 
were  little  varied,  and  were  to  ibis  amount: 

*'  Ilogo,  we  ask  thee ! 
Tell  who  has  bewitched  the  king! 

"  Ilogo,  we  ask  thee, 
What  shall  we  do  to  cure  the  king? 

*'Thc  f()icst<i  arc  thine,  Ilogo! 
The  rivers  are  thine,  Ilogo  I 
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Tlie  moon  is  thine ! 
(>  lacxii  :  O  moon  I  O  moon! 
Tliou  art  liic  hou^tc  of  llogo ! 
SImU  the  king  die?  O  Hegel 
O Hegel  OnuMm!  Omoonr 

These  words  were  repeated  again  and  again,  with  little  Tana* 
tion.  The  womaoi  who  lay  for  some  time  insensible,  was  then 
supposed  to  be  able  to  see  things  in  the  world  of  llogo,  and  was 
expected  to  bring  back  a  report  thereo£  When  she  at  last  came 
to,  after  half  an  hour's  insensibility,  she  looked  Teiy  much  pros- 
trated.  She  averred  that  she  had  seen  llogo ;  that  he  had  told 
her  Quengueza  was  not  bewitched;  that  a  remedy  prepared 
from  a  certain  plant  would  cure  liim;  and  so  on.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  woman  believed  wliut  she  said,  as  did  all  the  people. 
It  was  a  very  curious  instance  of  the  force  of  ima^iuauuu  uud 
extreme  exeitement  combined. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before  that,  as  we  were  sailing  up  the 
river  a  little  above  Biagano,  we  bad  a  flight.  The  crew  of  one  of 
mj  canoes  got  into  a  quarrel  witb  a  cauoc  from  one  of  the  villagea, 
and  presently  we  came  to  hard  blows.  The  noise  was  deafening, 
and  the  blows  which  were  given  on  both  sides  were  tremendous, 
and  showed  to  great  advantage  the  superior  thickness  of  the 
African  skull.  The  weapons  used  were  a  kind  of  pole,  of  very 
heavy  and  hard  wood,  called  the  iongo.  The  tongo  is  an  un- 
wieldy weapon,  being  seven  feet  long  and  about  an  inch  in  diam> 
eter.  The  outer  end  is  heavier,  and  is  notched  so  as  to  inflict  se-  . 
verer  wounds  and  when  the  batde  was  over  I  noticed  that  every 
tongo  was  covered  with  blood  and  wool.  I  am  sure  that  one 
blow  from  a  tongo  would  have  fractured  the  skull  of  a  white  man. 
The  length  of  the  tongo  makes  it  an  awkward  and  ineffective 
weapon ;  but  the  African  does  not  like  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  his  enemy. 

When  we  had  beaten  off  the  enemy,  they  retired,  followed  hy 
the  abusive  songs  of  our  side,  who  were  very  proud  of  their  vic- 
tory. Abuse  is  the  negro's  forte  and  his  delight,  and  my  fellows 
bubbled  over  with  the  most  ridiculous  reproaches,  already  set  to 
a  sort  of  impromptu  tune. 

"  Your  chief  has  the  leg  of  an  elephant  1"  sung  one;  and  an- 
other, 

"  Ho  1  his  eldest  brother  has  the  neck  of  a  wild  ox  t" 
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"Your  women  are  dirly  and  uglyl" 
You  have  no  food  in  jonx  yillage,  poor  IbllowB.   Ho  1  ho  I" 

And  so  they  went  on,  pouring  out  ridicule  upon  the  discomfit- 
ed foe.  Nothing  touches  a  negio  bo  quickly  as  ridicule,  and  I 
ianG}r  mj  men  will  have  to  pay  for  theira  when  they  zetoxn. 
Their  words  were  felt  to  be  sharper  than  their  blows. 

On  the  2l8t  I  sent  my  Biagano  people  bade  On  the  next  day 
I  left  fox  Obindji's  town  and  the  &r  interior,  with  thirty-fiTe 
Goumbi  men  and  Adouma  for  my  head-man.  The  men  I  hid 
to  pay  each  about  six  dollars*  wordi  of  doiL  To  Adouma  I 
only  promised  that  I  would  "  make  his  heart  glad,"  which  means 
tiiaL  lie  sLould  be  well  paid. 

I  was  glad  to  take  poor  Adouma  along,  not  only  to  cheer  him  up, 
but  because  thus  I  was  likely  to  save  him,  for  a  while,  at  least, 
from  his  sister's  fate.  These  tribes  have  a  belief  that  the  powere 
of  sorcery  are  inherited,  and  go  from  generation  to  generation  in 
certain  iamilies.  Now  several  of  Adouma's  ancestors  had  been 
killed  for  witchcraft  at  diiierent  times ;  bis  sister  had  but  just  met 
the  same  fate,  and  the  poor  fellow  himself  was  quite  likely  to  be 
a  victim  when  the  next  sorcery  row  took  place. 

While  I  remained  in  the  town  I  refused  to  speak  to  the  men 
who  had  been  ndost  active  in  the  killing  of  the  women.  They 
fdt  ashamed  when  they  saw  that  I  was  not  inclined  to  notice 
thenii  and  tried  to  express  tiieir  sorrow;  but  I  would  bear  noth- 
ing from  them.  I  was  determined  to  show  my  horror  at  thdr 
conduoti  and  to  hold  out  to  them  the  threat  that  if  they  would  do 
so  tihey  need  expect  nothing  from  me. 

While  I  staid  at  Goumbi  this  time  I  noticed  again  that  the 
people  do  not  like  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river.  This  dis- 
like is  found  in  all  the  tribes  that  live  on  the  larger  stream 
Their  women  have  to  bring  water  for  drinking  from  the  spring? 
and  streamlets,  often  at  considerable  distances.  This  is  beeaufie 
they  have  a  horror  of  drinking  from  water  into  which  slaves  who 
die  and  persons  executed  for  witchcraft  are  thrown. 

On  the  22d  we  at  last  got  off.  My  goods  were  so  heavy  that 
I  required  several  canoes.  I  carried,  besides  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion, a  large  supply  of  beads,  tobacco,  calico,  looking-glasses,  files, 
fire-steels,  etc.  Some  of  the  men  who  are  with  me  this  time  have 
most  curious  names,  such  as  (3kK>loo-Gani,  Biembia,  Agambie-tfo. 
Jombai|  Manda,  Akondogo. 
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We  left  the  shores  of  Goumbi  without  the  castomaiy  smgiog. 
Seaioe  a  void  waa  said.  We  weie  goizig  to  explore  aa  un- 
known, and,  to  the  negroes,  fearM  region ;  and,  moxeoyer,  Mpo- 
mo's  deaik  made  singing  oat  of  order. 

The  day  was  Teiy  hot,  and  toward  evening  we  were  overtaken 
hj  a  terrible  storm  of  rain  and  wind.  I  was  glad  when,  toward 
anmset,  we  reached  the  village  of  Acaca,  where  my  friend  Aoonn- 
die  soon  made  m  comfortable  and  dry.  I  was  prevailed  upon  to 
spend  a  day  here  to  hant  the  manga^  a  species  of  manatee,  of 
whose  meat  the  people  are  very  fond.  * 

During  the  day  we  passed  the  celebrated  oloumi-trec ;  and  here 
the  men  fortified  their  courage  by  a  curious  superstitious  rite. 
They  went  ashore,  and  presently  stripped  bark  iioin  the  tree, 
which  they  boiled  in  water.  With  this  water  they  then  washed 
themsolvps  thoroughly,  thus  securing  to  themselves  good  fortune 
for  the  trip,  and  success  in  certain  speculations  which  they  hoped 
to  be  able  to  make  in  the  Ashira  country,  where  they  expect 
to  get  tnisted"  with  slaves,  and  ivoiy,  and  doth  to  sell  on  the 
coast 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Acaca  we  set  oS  in  small, 
very  flat  canoes,  made  on  pnrpose  for  this  sport  A  manga  doc- 
tor accompanied  ns.  We  went  mto  the  Niembai,  on  whose  grassy 
bottom  the  manga  dwells^  and  here  stationed  the  boat  among  the 
high  reeds  which  lined  the  shore.  The  doctor  spread  a  powder  he 
had  in  a  pouch  thickly  on  the  water^  aad^ietomed  then  toward 
the  reeds.  Presently,  while  we  kept  nlence^  a  great  beast  came 
to  the  sor&oe,  and  began  greedily  snddng  in  the  powder.  Ln- 
mediately  they  stole  upon  it  with  the  canoe,  and,  when  they  got 
near  enough,  fastened  a  harpoon  to  it.  To  this  was  attached  a 
long  strip  of  native  rope.  The  animal  immediately  made  lor  the 
bottom,  but  in  a  few  minutes  came  to  the  top,  and  presently,  after 
some  struggles,  died.  Then  tliey  brought  an  empty  canoe,  which 
was  upset,  and  the  body  of  the  animal  put  into  it,  whereupon  we 
returned  to  the  villn-fre. 

Before  it  was  cut  up  the  rnaii  ^a  doctor  went  through  some  cer- 
emonies which  I  did  not  see,  and  nobody  was  permitted  to  sec 
the  animal  while  he  was  cutting  it  up. 

This  manga  is  a  new  species  of  manatee.  Its  body  is  of  a 
dark  lead  color;  the  skin  is  smooth,  very  thick,  and  covered  in 
all  parts  with  single  bristly  hairs  horn  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
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length.  The  ^es  are  very  Bxnall ;  the  paddles  are  without  mala 
The  spedmen  we  killed  was  ten  feet  long.  Its  cueamfersDoe 
was  veiy  oonsiderable^  but  I  could  not  get  at  it  to  measoie  it 
This  animal  feeds  on  tiie  leaves  and  grass  growing  on  the  river 
banks. 

The  people  were  greatly  rejoioed.  The  beast  weighed  abont 

1500  pounds,  and  the  meat  is  delicious — something  like  pork, 
but  finer  grained  and  of  a  sweeter  flavor.    To-night  all  hands 

were  smoking  it.  The  doetor  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  his  success^ 
and  praised  himself  to  me  at  a  great  rate.  But  I  could  not  dis- 
cover the  composition  of  his  powder,  which  waa  certainly  quite 
ef^cacious. 

On  the  24tli  we  started  for  the  inland.  When  we  got  to  M|'0- 
po  I  found  my  men  would  not  be  able  to  carry  all  my  luggage. 
I  had  to  hire  more.  The  chief  asked  his  wives  to  furnish  some 
slaves  for  me^  but  they  asked  such  a  price  for  their  services  that 
I  would  not  give  it  It  is  curious  how  seldom  a  husband  in  this 
country  inteiferes  with  that  property  which  he  has  given  to  his 
wives.    The  women  jealously  guard  their  rights  in  this  respect; 

and  so  long  as  they  feed  their  husbands  and  make  them  comfort* 
able^  they  are  not^  in  many  things,  subject  to  male  rale  at  all. 

On  the  26th  we  got  to  Obindji's  town.  The  old  fellow  was  re- 
joi(jed  to  see  me,  and  here  I  got  several  Ashira  men  and  two 
Bakalai,  which  makes  my  troop  up  to  thirty-two  men  all  told,  and 
sets  me  on  ;my  way  rejoicing. 

One  of  the  Ashira  fellows  was  here  last  spring  when  I  was 
here.  He  had  brought  a  slave  to  Obindji  to  sell  for  him,  and  he 
had  been  waiting  for  the  proceeds  ever  since.  He  nn-iii  iiave 
waited  a  year  or  two  longer  if  I  had  not  come,  and  he  would 
have  done  so  quite  willingly.  The  creditor  in  such  case  lives 
with  the  debtor.  Okendjo  was  fed  by  Obindji's  wife;  an<l,  lo 
comfort  and  cheer  him  while  he  was  waiting,  Obindji  gave  him 
one  of  hjs  own  wives — a  hospitable  custom  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
which  a  man  is  always  expected  to  observe  towaixi  his  visitors. 
\7henever  I  entered  a  strange  village,  the  chief  always  made 
haste  to  place  a  part,  and  often  his  whole  harem  at  my  seryioe. 
Time  was  literally  of  no  account  to  Okendjo.  Obindji's  town 
was  as  jolly  a  place  as  any  village  of  his  own  country.  And  per 
haps,  in  a  few  months^  his  goods  would  oome.  So  the  days  went 
on  pleasantly  with  him. 
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When  he  heaid  my  destinatioii  mentioiied,  he  at  onoe  con- 
ceived the  biOliant  idea  of  having  the  honor  of  guiding  ihe  fiiBt 
white  man  to  his  king,  and  thus  gaining  impeiiflhable  renown  to 
himself  I  was  very  glad  to  have  him,  as  he  was  a  veiy  iatelfi- 
gent  negro. 

Yesterday,  as  we  approached  Obindji's  town,  wc  came  to  the 
platiUitioii  uf  my  old  friend  Querlaouen.  I  got  out  (ji  iliL:  canoe, 
and  went  ashore  to  greet  the  good  old  African  aud  Lis  wife  and 
children,  for  whom  I  had  brought  presents  such  as  they  wished. 
But  alas!  I  found  no  house  or  plantation.  The  place  was  desert- 
ed; the  jungle  w^as  thickest  where  his  little  clearing  had  been, 
and  I  walked  back  with  disappointed  and  foreboding  heart.  On 
the  shore  I  met  a  Bakalai,  who  told  me  poor  Querlaouen's  story. 
Some  months  before  the  old  hunter  had  gone  out  after  an  ele- 
phant. His  slave  heard  the  report  of  the  gun,  and,  finding  that 
hi?  master  did  not  return,  set  out  to  hunt  him.  He  found  him  in 
the  forest  dead,  and  trampled  into  a  shapeless  mass  bj  the  beast, 
which  he  had  wounded  mortally,  bat  which  had  strength  enough 
left  to  Tush  at  and  kill  its  enemy.  The  poor  body  was  brought 
in  and  buried.  But  now  came  in  the  devilish  superstitions  of  the 
Africans.  This  &mily  xeally  loved  each  other.  They  lived  to- 
gether in  peace  and  unity.  But  the  people  dedared  that  Querla* 
onen's  brother  had  beiHtched  him  and  caused  hk  death.  The 
brother  was  killed  by  the  mboundou  ordeal,  and  the  women  and 
children  were  gone  to  live  with  those  to  whom  iLcy  belonged 
by  tho  laws  of  luhcritance,  and  were  thus  scattered  in  several 
villages. 

Early  on  the  27th  wc  were  awakened  by  the  voice  of  Obindji, 
who  was  recommending  Okcndjo  to  take  great  care  of  "  his  white 
man,"  and  sec  that  notliing  hurt  him.  Wc  were  soon  under 
weigh.  Our  road  led  up  the  Ofoubou  for  some  three  miles  and  a 
half  Then  we  struck  off  to  the  due  east,  and  af^cr  half  an  hour's 
arduous  travel  we  got  through  the  marshy  bottom  land  which 
bounds  the  river,  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  ridge,  along 
which  lay  the  route  to  Ashira-land.  Here  we  gave  three  cheen, 
and  with  great  hopes  I  led  the  way  into  a  new  terra  incognita. 

By  five  that  night,  when  we  encamped,  we  had  advanced  in  a 
straight  line  about  twenty  mfles  from  ^e  Ofoubou.  The  conntrf 
was  mountainous,  very  rugged,  and  very  thickly  wooded  with 
great  treea    The  ground  was  in  many  places  thickly  strewn 
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with  tlic  immense  bonldezs  which  I  had  noticed  in  my  journey 
to  the  Ftaa,  only  here  quarts  rock  was  more  abandfunt  Na- 
mesons  streams  of  the  purest  and  most  ciystalHne  water  rolled 
in  eyeiy  direction,  tombling  over  the  rocks  in  foaming  eaaeades, 
or  purling  along  in  a  bed  of  white  pebbles,  which  was  delightful!  j 
reminiscent  of  the  hill-streams  and  tront-brooks  of  home. 

This  night  we  had  no  rain-storm,  which  was  very  Inckj,  as, 
when  camping-time  came,  we  were  too  tired  to  binld  ouTBelres 
shelters.  Before  this  there  had  not  a  night  passed  since  I  started 
froiii  Biagano  that  wc  did  not  have  one  of  tlie  powerlul  bionns  of 
mixed  wind  imd  lain  for  •which  this  is  the  proper  season.  Sev- 
eral times  they  even  overtook  us  by  day. 

Our  camp  was  full  of  life  this  evening.  The  men  were  rejoic- 
ing in  anticipation  of  great  trade  in  slaves  and  ivory,  and  gave 
their  imagination  full  swing.  When  trade  was  exhausted,  they 
rejoiced  over  the  wives  they  would  get  among  the  Ashira,  where 
they  expect,  as  strangers  from  a  fiir  land,  to  be  sumptnonsly  en* 
tertained.  And  at  last  Okendjo  capped  their  pleasure  by  prom- 
ising them  great  feasts  of  goats  and  plantains,  the  Qoumbi  and  Ba- 
kalai  regarding  Aahira^land  as  the  oonntiy  of  goats  and  plantains. 

We  were  kept  awake  between  one  and  three  o'clock  by  the 
roazings  of  a  leopard,  which,  however,  could  not  fuse  the  fire^ 
which  we  bad  kept  bright,  so  he  could  not  make  his  bieakfitft 
from  one  of  iis  as  he  desired.  But  neither  did  I  think  it  quite 
safe  to  venture  into  the  gloom  after  him.  The  leopard  is  a  beast 
that  can  not  be  trifled  with  even  by  white  men.  As  for  the  ne* 
groes,  they  are  very  much  afraid  of  him;  and  I  have  known 
cases  where  so  many  persons  were  carried  away  out  of  a  village 
by  a  persistent  leopaid,  u  hu  had  got  a  ta:ilc  ui  black  meat  and 
liked  it,  that  the  survivors  had  to  move  away. 

Next  morning  (29th)  I  found  out  that  the  fellows  had  slyly 
thrown  a\vay  a  quantity  of  my  plantains,  to  be  relieved  of  the 
burden.  I  warned  them  that,  if  we  were  short  of  food,  they  would 
have  to  starv^c  first. 

This  day  the  country  was  much  as  yesterday.  Ebony  grows 
In  great  abundance  on  all  hands.  The  poorer  the  soil,  the  taller 
the  trees,  and  the  more  numerous.  In  many  places  the  rains  had 
washed  away  the  soil  firom  the  immense  and  wide-spreading 
roots,  which  ran  along  the  ground  looking  like  huge  serpents. 
To-day  we  saw  for  ihe  first  time  a  tree  new  to  me,  and  whi<^  my 
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men  called  the  indoonoo.  It  has  an  immense  girth,  and  is  a  much 
taller  and  better  shaped  tree  than  the  baobab,  which  is  not  found 
in  ibis  part  of  Africa.  I  measured  one,  of  only  moderate  size, 
which  had  fallen  down,  and  found  it,  at  some  feet  &om  the  base, 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  This  tree  ia  not  known  on  the  Eembo, 
and  was  as  new  to  mj  Bakalai  as  to  me.  The  Ashiia  feUows, 
however,  knew  it  veiy  well. 

I  think  the  blocks  of  quartz  grow  more  and  mors  immense  as 
we  proceed.  To<lay  there  were  some  which  were  really  stn- 
pendons  masses,  and  it  was  a  most  carious  sight  to  see  our  cara- 
van filing  between  two  snch  ponderous  blocks,  looking  like  pig- 
mies alongside  of  these  huge  boulders. 

Toward  evening,  at  last^  we  began  to  see  signs  of  a  change  in 
the  face  of  the  country.  Plantations  could  be  seen  from  time  to 
time;  the  soil  became  more  clayey;  and  'di  last  we  enicrgud  from 
the  immense  ibrest.  I  saw  spread  out  before  me  the  great  Ashira 
prairie-land,  dotted  plentifully  with  villages,  which  looked  in  the 
distance  like  ant-heaps.  I  stood  for  a  long  time  on  the  edge  of  a 
bluff,  taking  in  this,  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  was  a  high  rolling  prairie.  As 
T  afterward  discovered,  the  plain  is  about  fifty-five  miles  long  by 
ten  wide.  All  over  this  vast  plain  were  scattered  collections  of 
little  Ashira  huts.  The  hills  and  valleys  were  streaked  with  rib- 
bon-like paths,  and  here  and  there  the  eye  caught  the  silver  sheen 
of  a  brook  winding  along  through  the  undulating  land.  In  the 
&r  distance  loomed  np  mountains  higher  than  any  I  had  yet  seen, 
and  whose  peaks  were  lost  in  the  clouds.  It  was  a  grand  sight 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

We  enter  Asbira-Iand. — Artonishment  of  the  People  at  my  Appearance. — ^Their 
F««r  of  my  ^t.— Gnoid  BMe|itioD«<^>foinee  and  Fkcieali  ftou  die  Ashiim 
King.— Kendow-^King  Oleoda.— HU  Addveis  to  me.— I  em  es  Olgect  of  gnat 

Wonder.— My  C\oA.  a  Fetich.— FeatoKB  of  the  Plain.— Villages.— Hooeea.— 
Agriculture. — Apponrnnce  of  the  Asliim, — Dress. — Grass-clolh. — Loom. — Cmi^ 
0U8  Custom  of  young  Women. — Oj>cration  of  Dyeing. — Manner  of  Hair-dressinf;. 
—Peculiarities. — Fears  of  tbe  61av^. — Condition  of  Women. — Marriage. — Splen- 
did Water-IUl.— Mflont  Nehondo.— A  Sopendtion  aboot  it—A  Caw  of  loaaiil^. 
— Aaoenk  of  Uonnt  AiidBla.— Meet  a  Kshieso  Bfboore.— Hoir  it  nrti  at  VigbiL — 
Attempt  to  ascend  tbe  SlmMnoo-iialKmali.— Gorilla  killed.— DiiDcidtiea  of  tbe 
Ascent. — Starvation- 

To  make  oiar  entry  into  Ashink-land  properly,  Okendjo  ae&t 
two  men  ahead  to  umounce  tliat  "the  spirit?*  was  eoming  to  see 
them,  and  that  he  (Okendjo)  bad  been  selected  as  his  guide 
Soon,  in  the  nearest  village,  we  began  to  see  people  moving  about 

hurriedly,  and  m  half  an  hour  iha  whole  plam  knew  something 
had  occurred.  Meantime  those  nearest  us  came  out  to  mc^t  us. 
and  wo  moved  forward  to  them.  When  thcj  saw  me,  all  stop- 
ped, and  the  majority  turned  Ijack  with  awe  and  alarm  depicted 
on  their  faces.  "We  continued  to  advance  slowly.  It  was  nearly 
dusk  wlion  wc  entered  the  nearest  village.  But  very  few  of  the 
people  dared  to  approach  me;  and  even  those  took  to  flight  if  I 
fixed  my  eye  upon  them,  evidently  feaiing  I  would  do  them  a 
mischief. 

Okendjo  walked  ahead  of  me,  proclaiming,  in  a  most  magnilo* 
quent  manner,  the  many  virtues  of  the  great  white  man  or  spirit 
whom  he  had  brought  to  see  his  countrymen.  And  the  crowd 
answered  to  his  words  in  shouts,  The  tangani  ha^  come  I  The 
spirit  has  come  to  see  onr  land — our  land,  which  he  ne?er  saw 
before  I" 

It  haiqpened  luckily  that  the  chief  of  the  first  viUage  we  came 
to  was  a  brother  of  Okendjo.  Akoonga  met  ns  at  the  entrance 
of  his  place,  and  said,  "Is  it  true,  Okendjo^  what  I  hear,  that  you 
bring  to  us  this  man  ?  Is  it  not  an  hallucination  of  my  mind,  oc- 
casioned by  too  much  palm  wine?  Is  he  the  white  maip  who 
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makes  the  guns,  the  doth,  the  beads,  the  brass  rods,  and  the  cop- 
per rings  ?'* 

Okeudjo  replied,  "  lie  is  the  man.  This  is  lie  of  whom  you 
have  heard  so  much.    lie  comes  from  a  far  country  to  see  us." 

Then  the  people  shouted  out  their  surprise.  A  house  was 
given  mc,  and  when  1  had  taken  possession  the  chief  came,  fol- 
lowed by  ten  of  his  wives,  each  bearing  two  bunches  of  plantains, 
which,  with  fear  and  trembling,  they  deposited  at  my  feet.  Next 
were  brought  four  goat^  twenty  fowls,  several  baskets  of  grouod- 
nut.s,  and  many  bunches  of  sugar-cane. 

When  these  were  delivered,  Akoonga  said  to  Okendjo^  *'  Tell 
the  spirit  that  I  thank  him  that  he  stays  in  my  Tillage  a  night. 
Tell  him  he  is  welcomei  and  all  those  who  follow  him.  He  is  the 
master  while  he  is  here.  This  food  is  for  him.  As  for  his  peo- 
ple, my  women  will  oook  for  them." 

I  iJianked  him. 

Then,  showing  me  the  house,  he  sud,  "It  is  your  house;  my 
wiyes  are  yours ;  my  skyes  are  yours;  my  people  are  yours.*' 

Then,  at  last,  I  had  a  chance  to  refresh  myself  widi  supper. 
After  supper,  being  tired,  I  lay  down,  but  was  not  yet  asleep 
when  I  heard/ the  chief  say  to  his  people,  "Be  silent;  do  not 
trouble  the  spirit ;  do  not  speak  lest  you  awake  him.  Our  fore- 
fathers nor  ourselves  ever  saw  such  a  wonder  as  this." 

The  consequence  of  this  kind  and  very  unusual  Ibrelhought 
was  that  I  enjoyed  a  very  good  night's  rest. 

By  my  reckoning,  the  village  of  AkooD^  is  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles  east  from  Cape  Lopez. 

Early  next  morning  the  rush  of  people  began.  They  were  less 
afraid  than  on  the  evening  before,  and  crowded  around  me  in 
such  mjisscs  that  I  was  nearly  stifled.  As  usual,  my  hair  was  the 
great  object  of  wonder  to  them.  I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could, 
but  at  last  had  to  ask  the  chief  to  send  them  away.  Not  to  dis- 
appoint their  curiosity  too  much,  I  consented  to  walk  through 
the  streets  at  interrals  of  an  hour  or  |wo,  and  thus  give  all  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  me.  This  piece  olP  complaisaaoe  gratified 
them  immensely. 

In  the  morning,  Olenda,  the  king  or  head  chief  of  the  Ashiras, 
sent  two  messengen  with  presents  of  goats  and  plantains,  and  a 
desire  that  I  should  come  to  his  town.  I  sent  back  word  that  I 
would  the  day  after  to-morrow;  tonlay  my  feet  were  too  sore. 
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The  king  sent  word  that  I  should  be  carried  if  I  would  come. 
I  replied  that  I  would  come  on  the  day  i  hud  appointud,  TliaL 
1  never  broke  m}'  word  nor  ever  changed  my  mind. 

Accordingly,  on  November  2d,  early  in  the  morning,  I  was 
aroused  by  King  Olenda's  people,  who  had  come  to  escort  me 
with  singing  and  dancing.  I  took  leave  of  Akoonga,  giving  him 
u  present  of  one  hundred  yards  of  cloth,  and  some  beads,  aad  an 
old  shirt,  whereat  he  was  hngely  delighted. 

My  men  had  now  ea;sy  times.  My  baggage  w^as  carried  alto- 
gether by  the  Ashira,  who  marched  ahead  singing  wild  songs 
oelebiatiiig  my  arrival  among  them.  After  a  journey  of  ten 
miles  over  the  grassy  prairie  we  came  to  Olenda's  town,  which 

may  be  called  tbe 
capital  of  the  nac 
tion.  I  was  con- 
ducted to  the  best 
hxmad  in  the  place; 
and,  after  waiting 
half  an  hour,  the 
ringing  of  the  heiuh  announoed  the  approadi  of 
the  king. 

The  kendo  is  the  soeptre  of  royalty  in  some  of 
the  tribes  of  this  part  of  Central  Afiica.  It  is  a 
rade  beQ  of  iron,  fiwhioned  with  a  long  handle, 

also  of  iron  and  of  the  same  piece,  as  shown  in 
the  engra\dng.  The  sound  which  with  us  an- 
nounces the  vicinity  oi  a  herd  of  cows  or  sheep, 
in  Africa  precedes  the  advent  of  the  sovereign, 
who  uses  the  kendo  only  when  on  visits  of  state  or 
on  husiness  of  importance. 

At  last  Kinfr  Olenda  stood  before  me — a  most 
surprising  object  indeed.  lie  was  an  old,  old 
man,  with  wool  as  white  as  snow,  ficc  a  mass  of 
wrinkles,  and  body  thin,  lean,  and  bent  almost 
double  with  age.  lie  had  painted  his  haggard 
old  face  red  on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other, 
in  streaks,  and,  as  he  stood  before  me,  I  wondered 
as  much  at  his  appearance  as  did  he  at  mine. 
When  we  had  looked  at  each  other  for  some  five  minutee  he 
made  me  a  formal  address  in  Ashira,  which  was  translated  for  me 
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by  Okendjo.  He  said,  "I  have  no  bowels.  I  am  like  the  Ovenga 
Kivcr ;  I  can  not  be  cut  in  two.  But  also  I  am  like  the  Niembai 
and  Ovenga  rivers,  which  unite-  together.  Thus  my  body  is 
united,  and  nothing  can  divide  it" 

This  gibbeiish,  which  may  possibly  have  had  some  mystic  sig* 
nificance  at  one  time,  I  afterward  discovered  was  the  regular  and 
inyaiiable  salutation  of  the  Ashira  kings,  Olenda's  predecessorBi 
time  out  of  mind.  Each  chief  and  important  person  has  such  a 
salutation,  which  they  call  hombo.  , 

Then  he  continued :  "  You,  the  spirit,  have  oome  to  see  Olenda. 
Tou,  the  spirit,  have  put  your  fbet  where  none  like  you  bare 
ever  been.  You  are  welcome." 

Here  the  old  king's  son,  also  a  very  old  negro,  witb  snow-white 
wool,  handed  over  to  the  king  two  slaves,  which  the  king  formal- 
ly  presented  to  me,  together  with  three  goats,  twenty  bunches  of 
pluitains,  twenty  fowls,  five  baskets  of  groand-nut%  and  several 
bunches  of  sugar-cane. 

"This," said  he,  "is  to  salute  you.  Whatever  else  you  want, 
tell  me.  I  am  the  king  of  this  cuuntry.  Whatever  else  you 
wish,  let  it  be  known  to  me." 

I  replied  that  slaves  I  did  not  \vant,  but  that  if  any  of  his  peo- 
ple were  on  the  coast  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  taught  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  white  man,  that  they  might  come  and  tell  it 
to  their  people. 

Then  more  of  the  old  man's  children  came,  all  old,  and  wrink- 
led, and  white-headed  men.  They  stood  before  me,  regarding  me 
with  wonder  and  awe;  while  the  people,  of  whom  thousands 
were  gathered  from  all  the  villages  of  the  plain,  looked  on  in  e^- 
lence,  and  expressed  their  surprise  in  whispers. 

At  last  the  old  king  tamed  to  his  people  and  said,  "  I  have 
seen  many  things  in  my  life,  and  many  wonderful  things,  and 
now  I  am  ready  to  die,  for  I  have  seen  the  spirit  from  whom  we 
receive  all  things.  It  will  always  be  said  in  our  nation  by  those 
coming  after  us^  that  in  the  time  of  Olenda  the  spirit  first  appear^ 
ed  and  dwelt  among  us.  You  are  welcmne**  (turning  to  me). 
"Keep  this  spirit  wdl  (to  his  people);  be  will  do  xm  good." 

It  was  a  very  impressive  scene^  and  all  was  oonducted  with 
great  decorum  and  dignity. 

Nov,  9th,  The  last  week  has  been  devoted  to  seeing  and  being 
seen.  IFrom  all  the  one  l&undred  and  fifty  villages  of  the  plain 
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the  people  LaTe  streamed  to  Olmida'a  town  to  see  ''the  spirit.** 

Thej  come  in  the  night,  sleep  on  the  gioand  outside  the  town, 
and  in  the  morning  crowd  about  me,  following  me  with  curious 
gaze,  wondering  at  my  hair,  and  trying,  unobserved,  to  get  a 
glance  at  my  eyes.  The  moment  I  look  at  them  they  run  off^ 
especially  the  women  and  children.  The  African  has  a  great 
dread  of  the  steady  look  of  u  white  man's  eye.  They  believe  it 
has  an  evil-working  ioflaence,  and  it  is  certainly  a  potent  weap- 
on to  reduce  a  refractory  or  turbulent  crowd.  Even  the  bravest 
warrior  will  quail  beneath  the  steady  glance  of  a  white  man. 

My  clock  is  an  object  of  constant  wonder  to  them.  They  think 
it  watches  over  me.  Its  constant  ticking  day  and  night  is  no- 
ticed, and  this,  to  them,  denotes  the  watchfulness  of  my  familiar. 
Nothing  could  perauade  them  that  a  musical  box  which  I  some- 
times wound  up,  and  caused  to  play  for  them,  was  not  a  yeiy 
poweiful  devil  in  my  employ.  And,  though  they  have  a  few 
gons,  and  knov  their  xtse,  mj  revolver  excited  not  only  their  ad- 
miration, but  a  sapeistitious  kind  of  reverence.  They  could  not 
comprehend  a  machine  which  could  fire  right  ahead  without 
stopping. 

The  Ashira  plain,  which  I  have  in  this  week  to  some  extent 
explored,  is  the  finest  and  most  delightfbl  conntiy  I  have  seen  in 
AMca.  The  soil  is  lights  but  tolerably  good.  It  is  well  watered 
with  small  brooks.  The  undulations  of  the  prairie,  which  is,  in 
&ct,  a  table-land  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  higher  monntaioB, 
^ve  the  landscape  a  charming  Tariety.  The  surrounding  mount- 
ains, the  splendid  peak  of  the  Nkoomoo-nabouali  on  the  north, 
the  Andele  and  Ofoubon  to  the  south,  the  peaks  of  Ococoo  to  th() 
cast,  are  all  covered  with  dense  masses  of  forest,  and  lend  a  solemn 
majesty  to  the  scene,  from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed.  Tliey 
thoroughly  inclose  the  great  prairie,  their  forests  reaching  to  the 
very  feet  of  the  hills,  and  markiug,  with  curious  distinctness,  the 
boundary  beyond  wbieh  man  has  not  encroached. 

I  learned  from  the  natives  that  beyond  the  Nkoumou-nabouali 
range  a  superb  cataract  was  known.  A  stream  called  the  Remlxi 
Ngouyai  runs  through  a  high  defile,  and  fmally  fills  into  the 
plain  down  an  abrupt  precipice,  resuming  its  course  around  the 
veiy  base  of  the  mountain.  Its  roar  tills  the  whole  surrounding 
country,  and  its  vapor  rises  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain  into 
a  magnificent  rainbowed  column  visible  at  a  great  distance.  This 
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great  called  the  Samba  Nagoshi,  I  hoped  afterward  to  see, 
but  the  reader  will  see  that  the  &tes  denied  me  ibis  pleasure.  I 
floated  on  the  Bembo  Kgoujai,  within  sight  of  the  vi^xxr  rising 
from  the  cataract,  and  listened  to  its  sublime  roar,  but  in  my  light 
canoe  I  did  not  dare  risk  a  near  approach  through  turbulent  wa- 
ters ;  while  the  approach  overland  was  found  too  difficult  for  my 
time,  and  strength,  and  limited  supplies.  The  negroes  of  this  re- 
gion arc  full  of  wonderful  stories  of  its  fury.  They  believe  that 
beyoDd  the  mountains  lives  a  great  spirit  who  sends  down  this 
torrent 

The  villages  were  so  scattered  at  random  that  I  could  not 
make  an  accurate  count  of  them,  but  there  are  between  150  and 
200.  They  are  the  neatest  I  have  seen  in  Africa.  The  hoiLscs 
are  small,  but  cleanly'-,  and  built  of  tree-bark.  The  village  is  gen- 
erally composed  of  one  long  street,  with  houses  on  each  side. 
The  streets  are  kept  very  clean;  and  this  is  the  only  tribe  where 
the  gromid  back  of  the  houses  is  also  cleared  oK.  The  villages 
are  surrounded  by  thousands  of  plantain-trees,  and  regular  paths 
connect  them  with  each  other.  I  learned  that  villages  are  re* 
moved,  as  among  other  tribes^  fopdeath  or  witchcraft^  but  not  be- 
yond the  plains. 

Back  of  each  village^  in  particalar  near  the  boondaij  of  the 
ibresti  are  great  plantations,  carried  on  with  much  indnstiy,  and 
where  tobacco,  peanuts,  plantains,  jams,  and  sugaroane  are  grown 


in  quantities  which  make  this  a  land  of  plenty,  where  no  man 
starves.  Bushes  of  wild  cotton  were  seen  now  and  then,  but  not 
in  great  plenty.  As  I  stood  on  one  of  the  highest  hills  which  di- 
versify the  plain,  and  cast  ray  eyes  over  the  scene,  the  yellow 
waving  grass  and  cane-fields  contrasting  with  the  dark  green  of 
the  forest,  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  harvest-fields  of  my  home, 
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and  gave  the  landscape  a  ehaim  of  homely  niral  beauty  whicb  ui 
lackmg  elsewhere  in  Afncai  where  all  is  wild  and  giaad,  bat 
where  the  traveler'a  heart  often  aches  for  something  which  shall 
remind  him  of  home. 

The  people  are  ihe  finest  I  have  seen  in  Africa^ '  They  aie  enb 
dently  a  separate  nation,  for  the  Bakalai  and  other  tribes  who 
soironnd  them  are  much  lighter  colored.  The  Aahira  are  inva- 
riably  coal-black.  The  women,  in  particular,  have  fine  forms,  and, 
though  they  have  full  negro  features,  many  of  the  young  women 
have  a  grace  of  carriage  and  a  sprigliLliiicao  of  muuiici"  wiiich  id 
something  quite  un-African. 

The  dress  of  the  men  and  married  women  consists  of  a  flowing 
garment  called  a  ndengui,  which  is  made  of  a  kind  of  grass-cloth 
woven  by  them,  and  which  I  found,  in  many  cases,  of  very  fine 
and  tolerably  even  texture.  The  loom  is  a  complicated  struc- 
ture, which  is  susperdf  d  between  two  trees,  or  at  the  front  of  the 
house.  It  is  worked  on  the  same  principle  on  which  seamen 
make  their  mats  on  board  ship,  having  two  sets  of  "  dividers,"  to 
separate  the  web  and  admit  the  shuttle  with  the  warp.  The 
thread  which  is  used  is  obtained  from  a  qpecies  of  palm  which  I 
saw  only  here  and  among  the  ApingL  They  take  the  leaf,  which 
is  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  strip  off  from  it  the  thin  cati- 
de,  which  is  then  twisted,  and  becomes  a  tolerably  firm  yam. 
They  told  me  that  this  tree  ii9  very  short-lived,  dying  after  hav- 
ing borne  fimit  bat  once. 

They  sew  veiy  neatly  with  a  wooden  needle  and  grass  thread, 
a  skein  of  which  is  here  represented. 


By  a  singular  fitshion,  which  I  never  saw  elsewhere,  girls  and 
young  women,  till  they  are  married,  are  not  permitted  to  wear  an\ 
clothing  except  the  narrow  grass-cloth  girdle  about  the  middle. 
It  16  only  when  she  marries  thut  au  Ashira  belle  is  permitted  to 
assume  a  garment  which  conceals  her  ebony  charms.  They  wan- 
der about  as  freely  as  a  total  absence  of  the  sentiment  of  modesty 
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can  let  fhenL  Their  aoant  toilet  mis  aunplj  a  ftahioxL  of  such 
long  standing  that  it  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  oonise. 

The  men,  who  are  not  nearly  as  finely  built  as  the  women, 
though  they  too  are  saperior  to  the  men  of  the  sorronnding 
tribes,  wear  on  their  heads  caps  of  grass-thread  knit  in  a  most 
beautiful  manner,  something  in  the  style  of  the  crochet  work 
which  is  the  amusemcut  of  our  ladies.  The  cap  is  called  ashiia. 
From  their  shoulders  hangs  a  bag,  made  something  after  the 
fashion  of  our  game-bags,  with  a  mass  of  pendent  strings  sur- 
rounding the  bag.  It  is  a  very  pretty  thing,  and  is  used  to  carry 
whatever  they  may  have,  which  we  would  put  in  our  pockets. 


Both  men  and  women  are  Teiy  fond  of  copper  ornaments,  snoli 
as  braceletB  and  anklets,  which  they  mann&ctore  firom  the  copper 
brought  hither  by  the  Bakalai  from  the  sea-shore. 

Some  of  their  grass-cloth  remains  of  its  natural  color,  which  is 
a  dark  buff.  Other  articles  are  dyed  black  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner.  A  beautiful  bush,  which  grows  in  abundance  here, 
bears  a  profusion  of  small  berries,  in  which  the  dye  is  secreted. 
To  obtain  it,  however,  it  is  necessary  first  to  rub  the  cloth  thor- 
oughly with  clay  until  it  is  quite  covered,  and  then  put  it  to  soak 
for  a  day  in  running  water.  After  soaking  twenty-four  hours  it 
is  put  in  a  kettle  with  water  and  the  berries  and  bark,  and  some 
leayes  of  the  same  tree.  The  whole  is  boiled  for  three  or  fonr 
homs.  When*  the  doth  is  taken  out  it  is  of  a  light  black  or 
brown  color.  It  does  not  tarn  of  the  peculiar  deep  shining  black 
till  it  is  onoe  more  rubbed  in  day  and  soaked  in  ronning  water.  « 

The  Ashira  women  dress  their  hair  in  a  yeiy  carious  way, 
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and  quite  differently  from  any  negroes  I  have  seen.  The  pic- 
tures here  given  make  an  explanation  unnecessary,  except  to  say 
that  the  protuberance  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  projecting 
horns  are  their  own  wool,  made  stiff  by  being  strung  over  such 
substances  as  plantain  leaves  or  sticks.  The  toilet  of  an  Ashira 
lady's  head  is  rather  a  complicated  affair;  but  then  a  head  "  lasts^ 
a  good  while.    The  hair  is  covered  with  palm  oil. 
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The  women  paint  their  bodies  red  with  the  dye  obtained  from 
the  bar- wood-tree.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  wearing  copper 
rods  about  their  necks,  which  makes  them  look  as  though  ready 
collared  for  the  slave-market.  Both  men  and  women  file  their 
teeth  slightly  in  the  middle,  and  it  does  not  produce  an  unpleas- 
ant impression  on  the  stranger.  Occasionally  I  saw  an  old  man 
with  teeth  filed  to  a  point,  as  is  the  savage  custom  in  many  of  the 
African  tribes.  It  gives  the  countenance  a  peculiar  look  of  fe- 
rocity which  is  not  soon  forgotten. 
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Sociiig  no  slaves  whcu  I  had  been  some  days  at  Olenda's  town, 
T  l)c_tr;iu  to  think  they  had  none.  Bat  I  soon  discovered  that  the 
poor  slaves,  on  hearing  of  my  arrival,  had  been  panic-struck. 
They  thought,  poor  fellows,  that  I  had  come  to  carry  them  off  to 
the  sea-shore  to  be  fattened,  and  then  oained  off  to  the  white 
man's  country  to  be  eaten,  and  that  I  myself  iateoded  to  eat  a 
few,  which  is  the  use  they  fancy  we  make  of  slaves.  According- 
ly, they  retreated  to  the  plantations,  wheie  they  hid  themselves, 
and  resolntely  refused  to  make  their  appeaianoe;  nor  would  any 
aasniances  or  entieatieB  of  mine  induoe  them  to  oome  Ibrth.  The 
masteiB  only  laughed. 

The  women  onltivate  ihe  soil  among  the  Adan,  as  among  the 
other  tribes*  They  are  quite  indnstrionsi  and  seemed  to  me  mild- 
er manneiedf  as  they  certainly  were  hedthier  than  elsewhere  in 
Africa.  They  do  not  become  wiyes  till  they  have  arrived  folly 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  which  is  one  sniBdent  reason  for  the  greater 
beauty  of  the  little  nation,  and  for  its  intellectual  superiority,  as 
•ienoted  by  the  cloth  manufactures,  and  their  settled  and  provi- 
dent mode  of  life.  Polygamy,  of  course,  prevails ;  and  parents 
sometimes  sell  their  children,  wiiich  i^  not  thought  a  crime.  The 
less  I  say  about  the  morals  of  the  women,  the  belter.  Let  it  suf- 
fice that  chastity  is  not  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  Ashira. 

This  whole  country  is  well  watered.  AIotio-  every  distant 
mountiiin  side  rivulets  are  dancing  downward,  and  arc  lost  in  the 
plain,  or  eventually  fiill  into  the  Ovenga  or  Ovigui,  which  flow 
past,  the  last  emptying  into  the  Rembo  Apingi. 

Nov.  10th,  To-day  I  set  out  for  the  mountains  to  the  south,  the 
Ofonboo,  Andele,  and  Orere  Mountains)  among  which  the  Ofou- 
bou  Biver  has  its  source.  I  left  my  luggage  with  King  Olenda, 
and  took  only  a  Jfew  presents  for  the  chie&  who  had  invited  me 
to  visit  their  towns  in  the  mountains.  Olenda  gave  me  one  of 
his  sons  as  gtdde,  and  told  all  his  people  to  take  great  oaie  of 
"ihe  spirit" 

After  a  mareh  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  general  direc- 
tion of  south,  we  came  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Nchondo^  one  of 
the  highest  peaks  in  the  praizia  It  is  much  venerated  among 
the  Ashira,  who  believe  that  fiom  here  goats  came  to  them. 
Many  aasnred  me  that  their  friends  had  received  these  animals 
firom  the  mountain;  and  I  suppose  that  formerly  it  was,  in 
feet,  sometimes  the  hiding-place  of  wild  goats,  who,  issuing  foriU 
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from  some  unknown  recesseS|  gave  rise  to  this  singular  super- 

Btition. 

After  some  miles  of  skirting  the  base  and  top  of  these  hilb,  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  cloud-capped  Mount  Andele.    Here  was 

the  village  of  Mooendo,  whose  chief,  Mandji,  came  forth  with 
great  joy  to  meet  me,  his  people  singing,  *^It  is  good  that  the 
white  man  comes  to  see  otir  town." 

They  brought  me  presents  of  food,  as  usual,  and  seemed  great- 
ly to  wonder  at  my  hands,  my  hair,  etc. 

In  the  country  we  crossed  to-day  I  saw  some  deserted  villagea 
Here  death  had  come,  followed  by  witcbcrafb;  for  the  poor  Ashira 
too  are  stricken  with  the  belief  diat  death  is  a  violence^  and  must 
have  been  caused  by  the  wicked  machinationB  of  soioerera. 

Wheieyer  I  went  the  villages  were  remarkably  neat  The 
houses  are  small,  but  dean.  The  lack  of  the  mpavo^  of  which 
the  houses  of  most  of  the  other  tribes  are  built,  accounts  for  their 
diminutive  size  here.  Tliey  have  to  carry  this  unwieldy  build- 
ing material  often  many  miles,  and  on  their  backs,  as  thev  have 
no  beasts  of  burden.  The  streets  were  always  scrupulouiily  neat, 
not  a  weed  or  a  piece  of  offal  to  be  seen. 

While  I  was  resting  in  one  of  the  villages,  a  poor  crazy  fellow 
came  c^ipering  and  singing  along  the  street.  I  was  so  much 
amused  at  his  antics,  and  at  the  forbearance  of  tlie  people  with 
him.  that  I  gave  liim  an  old  torn  coat  I  had  with  me.  At  this  he 
was  liuL'-t^lj  delighted,  and  redoubled  his  jumps  and  songs,  while 
the  villagers  were  also  much  pleased.  The  poor  fellow  followed 
mc  for  several  days,  and  tried  to  show  his  gratitude  by  dancing 
and  singing  for  my  diversion.  In  this  part  of  Africa  idiots — 
those  who  are  dull,  stupid,  senseless,  and  gloomy — are  much  dis- 
liked and  soon  got  rid  of.  Generally  they  are  sold  away  to  an* 
other  tribe  as  slaves.  But  such  poor  light  fellows  as  this  was 
are  kindly  treated,  and  I  think  regarded  with  a  certain  snpersti* 
tious  reverence.  I  have  seen  but  three  such  in  all  my  journeys^ 
but  have  seen  many  brutish  idiots.  I  may  as  well  add  here  that 
cases  of  dea&ess  axe  very  lare.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
any,  except  veij  aged  people.  Among  the  Bakalai  I  found  one 
mute,  and  I  have  seen  m  another  tribe  two  hump-backs  both,  by 
the  way,  remarkably  cunning  feUows.  I  do  not  remember  a 
single  case  of  blindness  in  all  my  journeys,  not  even  among  the 
very  aged. 
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1  iouiid  in  these  hill  villages  a  plant  they  call  the  Jiainhn^  nnd 
which  the  men  cultivate  with  great  care.  The  leaf  is  usi  d  to 
smoke  in  their  clay  pipes,  and  has  powerful  exhilarant  and  nar- 
cotic effects.  From  some  leaves  which  I  bronizht  home,  I  have 
discovered  that  this  liamba  is  nothing  else  than  the  well-known 
Cannabis  Indica^  or  Indian  hempi  irom  which  the  ^ur-^EUoed  East- 
em  drug  haskeesh  is  made. 

.One  day  during  my  journey  I  found  a  village  in  great  excite- 
ment.  (hie  of  the  men  had  been  smoking  liamba  leaves,  and 
had  run  out  to  the  forest  in  an  insane  state,  and  it  was  feared  lie 
would  be  eaten  by  wild  beasta  Such  cases  are  not  nnoommoii 
in  the  Ashira  conntiy.  Under  my  own  olMervation  afterward, 
one  liamba-smoker  became  fbrionsly  and  permanently  insane^ 
and  I  saw  many  who  were  miserably  debilitated  by  the  halnt 


UAXBA  LKAF. 

Hasheesh  and  the  (hnnabiB  Indiea  are  so  well  known  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  any  thing  aboat  them  bete.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Abyssinia,  and  Persia,  and  Hindostan,  and  is  not^  in  my 
opinion,  indigenous  to  this  part  of  Africa.  This  I  think,  because 
I  nowhere  heard  of  its  growing  wild,  and  because  the  Ashira  and 
Apingi,  the  only  people  I  met  who  use  it,  cnltiyate  it  with  con- 
siderable  care.  How  it  came  hither,  or  how  they  first  came  by  a 
knowledge  of  its  qualities,  I  could  not  learn.  There  are  among 
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the  Ashira  many  confirmed  liamba-smokers,  and  the  habit  seems 
very  quickly  to  iix  itself  with  a,  iatal  tenacity.  Beginners  1  Lave 
seen  fall  down  in  convulsions  from  the  first  few  pufls.  PriiC- 
tioed  smokers  are  seen  laughing,  taLkiug,  quar^elinL^  and  acting 
in  all  respects  like  a  druukeu  person.  Insanity  is  iii,  uiumate  ef- 
fect on  those  who  persist  in  its  use.  I  have  several  times  seen 
men  run  into  the  forest  under  the  influence  of  a  few  wiii^  of  li- 
amba,  pcriectly  unconscious  and  raving. 

The  negroes  acknowledge  its  pernicious  effects,  but  yet  iis  vo- 
taries increase ;  and  though  the  plant  is  yet  unknown  to  the  sea- 
shore tribes,  they  will  soon  ML  under  its  subjugation,  for  it  is 
makiiig  gradual  but  sure  ad^aiioesy  I  never  saw  the  leaf  on  the 
aeansbore,  but  once  saw  a  few  of  the  seeds  in  the  possession  of  a 
skve  in  a  slave-factory.  He  was  carefully  preserving  them,  in> 
tending  to  plant  them  in  the  country  to  which  he  should  be  sold. 

The  negroes  choose  fat  the  liamha  a  soil  humid,  rich,  and  nesr 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  in  a  sunny  exposure,  where  it  shall  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  heat 

The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  light  and  somewhat  clay-like,  but 
would  make  a  fine  agricultural  countiy.  It  seems  specially 
adapted  for  grazing  purposes.  Kearer  the  mountains  the  soil  is 
richer,  blacker,  and  deeper;  and  here  are  the  largest  plantations^ 
even  the  people  living  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  cultivating 
&rms  at  iis  edge.  Villages  are  very  numerous  at  the  &ot  of 
these  mountains. 

On  the  12th  I  set  out  on  my  return  to  the  plains.  I  made  an 
excursion  to  the  west,  toward  Obindji's  village,  to  hunt.  I  took 
a  number  of  Ashira  aloncr,  who  covered  themselves  witii  Icuciit^, 
as  usual,  und  gitslicJ.  their  hands  for  good  luck.  They  were  in 
high  spirits  because  a  fetich  had  given  indications  that  we  should 
get  much  game.  Whuu  we  had  camped  that  evening,  and  afler  a 
rain  tornado  had  passed  and  left  us  in  quiet  in  our  leafy  shelters, 
the  men  began  to  tell  stories  of  the  gorilla.  Some  of  these  were 
such  as  the  reader  has  already  met  with  in  this  volume ;  but  two 
were  told  of  quite  a  different  kind.  One  of  these  related  how  a 
gorilla  was  walking  in  the  forest,  when  suddenly  he  met  a  rig^ 
or  leopard.  The  gorilla  stopped,  and  so  did  the  leopard.  The 
latter,  being  hungry,  crouched  for  a  spring  at  his  foe,  whereat  the 
gorilla  set  up  a  hideous  roar.  Undismayed  by  this,  the  leopard 
made  his  leap^  but  was  caught  in  mid-air  by  the  gorilla,  who 
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seized  his  foe  by  the  tail,  and  whirled  him  round  his  head  till  the 
tail  broke  oif,  and  the  animal  escaped,  leaving  his  brush  in  the 
iiands  of  the  gorilla. 

The  leopard  ran  away  to  his  companions,  who,  when  they  saw 
him,  asked,  "What  is  the  matter?"  whereupon  the  unfortunate 
recounted  his  defeat  At  this  the  chief  ng^^  bowled  and  howl- 
ed till  all  the  leopards  of  the  forest  came»  who,  when  they  saw 
their  brother's  injury,  yowed  vengeance,  and  set  out  to  find  the 
gorilla. 

They  had  not  long  to  hunt  When  the  gorilla  saw  ihem  com- 
ing he  broke  down  a  tree,  of  which  he  made  a  dnb^  which  he 
swung  xonnd  and  lonnd  his  head,  and  kept  the  troop  of  leopards 
at  bay.  At  last,  however,  he  grew  tired,  and  then  the  le(^>ards 
mshed  on  him  with  one  accord  and  soon  killed  him. 

Next  came  a  story  of  a  gorilla  and  an  elephant^  told  with  a 
good  deal  of  dramatic  ^ice.  As  ihe  gorilla  was  walking  in  the 
forest  with  his  wife  and  baby,  they  came  suddenly  upon  a  huge 
elephant,  who  said,  "  Let  me  pass,  gorilla,  for  these  woods  belong 
to  me." 

"  Oh  I  oh  I"  said  the  gorilla.  "  How  do  the  woods  belong  to 
thee?  Am  I  not  master  here?  Am  I  not  the  man  of  the 
woods  ?    Do  I  not  roam  where  I  please  ?" 

And,  ordering  his  wife  and  baby  to  go  aside,  he  broke  down  a 
large  tree,  and,  brandishing  it  liko  a  club,  mnde  at  the  elephant, 
whom  he  soon  killed.  Thr-  Imdy  of  the  elephant  was  found  by  a 
man  a  few  days  afterward,  with  the  club  of  the  gorilla  lying  by 
its  side." 

This  story,  the  narrator  assured  me,  was  a  fact ;  and  I  think  he 
firmly  believed  it  These  two  fables  seemed  to  me  to  evince 
more  imagination  than  any  I  had  heard  before,  and  I  hare  given 
ihem  here  for  that  reason. 

The  next  morning  I  sncceeded  in  bagging  a  wild  boar  and  sev- 
eral pigs.  These  animals  are  not  only  vezy  savagCi  but  8ingllla^ 
ly  active.  When  I  brought  down  the  boir,  three  others  which 
were  with  him  were  much  startled,  and,  in  liheir  firight,  made  a 
leap  which  must  have  measured  over  ten  yards.  I  have  seen 
ihem  repeatedly  leaping  across  the  Ovenga,  where,  by  my  own 
measurement^  it  was  more  than  eight  yards  across.  Once  I  saw 
one  miss  the  opposite  bank,  and  I  shot  it  in  the  water. 

This  wild  hog  is  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Afiica,  and  is  a  new 
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species.  I  have  called  it  Poknnorh rents  alhifrons.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable-looking  animal,  reaching  a  great  size,  and  conspicu- 
ous for  a  ciirious  white  face,  adorned  with  several  large  warty 
protuberances  on  exich  side  of  the  face,  half  way  between  the  nose 
and  eyCvS.  These,  and  the  singular  long  bristles  which  surround 
the  ejes  and  the  long  ears,  ending  in  a  tuft  of  coarse  hair,  give 
the  ammal  a  veiy  remarkable  expieBBion.  The  color  of  the  body 
is  red. 

We  got  no  gorillas  on  this  hunf^  but  I  killed  a  very  remark- 
able animal,  the  Oynogdkvdox^  a  kind  of  otter,  and  the  onljr  ani* 
mal  of  this  genus  known,  bo  far,  I  b(  liove,  in  Africa.  It  resem- 
bles somewhat  the  Asiatic  Oynogah  Bennetti  (Gray),  the  only  one 
of  the  genus  hitherto  described ;  but  the  size  of  the  animal,  the 
length  and  character  of  the  tai],  and  the  habitat  indicate  a  dis- 
tinct spedes.  I  have  called  it  vdox  because  of  the  extreme  rapid- 
ity with  which  it  darts  .throngh  the  water  after  its  prey.  Of  its 
habits  I  nnfortanatdy  could  learn  nothing.* 

On  the  12th  I  a^t  ont.to  ascend  the  principal  peak  of  Monnt 
Andele.  We  were  two  days  about  the  ascent^  which  was  a  tedi- 
ous albir,  and  without  its  reward,  as,  when  I  reached  the  summit^ 
I  firand  it  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  mist^  and  fbrestB^  and  oould 
get  no  view  at  alL  * 

On  our  way  down,  at  sunset  of  the  third  day,  we  heard  the  call 
of  a  nshiego  inbouve  {Troffhdijtrs  cdvtis).  I  immediately  caused 
my  men  to  lie  duwn,  and  was  just  getting  into  a  hiding-place  my- 
self, when  I  saw,  in  the  branches  of  a  tree  at  a  little  distance,  the 
curious  nest  or  shelter  of  this  ape;  near  by,  on  another  tree,  wu;3 
another  shelter.  We  crept  .up  within  shot  of  this  nest,  and  then 
waited,  for  T  was  determined  to  see  once  more  the  praise  manner 
in  which  this  animal  goes  to  rest.  We  lay  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  covered  ourselves  with  Leaves  and  brush,  scarce  daring  to 
breathe,  lest  the  approaching  animal  sliould  hear  us. 

From  time  to  time  I  lieard  the  calls.  There  were  evidently 
two,  probably  a  male  and  female.  Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  I 
saw  an  animal  approach  the  tree.  It  ascended  by  a  hand  over 
hand  movement,  and  with  great  rapidity;  crept  caieiQlly  under 
the  shelter,  seated  itself  in  the  crotch  made  by  a  projecting 
bough,  its  fibet  and  haunches  zesting  on  this  bough ;  then  pat  one 

*  ForfoUdeieriptlinorilUteinioiis«iiiffld,  iMto^^ 
o/Btttm  Sm.  IUl  Eiit.,  toL  Tii.,  p.  858. 
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tarn  about  the  tnmk  of  the  tree  tot  msmtf,  Thns,  I  suppose, 
they  rest  all  night;  and  this  posture  accotints  for  some  singular 
abrasions  of  hair  on  the  side  of  the  nshiego  mbouvc.  In  the  go- 
rilla, ^s  liicli  sleeps  on  the  carih,  with  its  back  resting  against  a 
tree-ix  uuk,  the  hair  is  generally  worn  off  on  the  back. 

No  sooBer  was  it  seated  than  it  began  again  to  utter  its  call. 
It  was  answered,  and  I  begiin  to  have  the  hope  that  I  shonld 
shoot  both  animals,  when  an  nnlucky  inoiioo  of  one  of  my  men 
roused  the  susjyicions  of  the  ape  in  the  tree.  It  began  to  prepare 
for  descent,  and.  unwilling  to  lisk  the  loss  of  this  one,  I^ied.  It 
fell  to  the  ground  dead. 

It  proved  to  be  a  male,  with  the  face  and  hands  entirely  black. 

As  we  were  not  in  haste,  I  made  my  men  cut  down  the  trees 
which  contained  the  nests  of  these  apes.  I  found  them  made 
precisely  as  I  have  before  described,  and  as  I  baire  alwajs  foond 
them,  of  long  branches  and  leaves  laid  one  over  the  other  very 
carefully  and  thickly,  so  as  to  make  the  structnie  capable  of 
shedding  water.  The  branches  were  fiotened  to  the  tree  in  the 
middle  of  t]pe  stnictnre  by  means  of  vines  and  creepeis,  which  are 
so  abundant  in  these  forests.  The  projecting  limb  on  which  the 
ape  perched  was  about  four  feet  long. 

There  remains  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  nests  are  made 
by  the  animal  to  protect  it  from  the  nightly  ndns.  When  the 
leaves  b^n  to  diy  to  that  degree  that  the  stmoture  no  longer 
sheds  water,  the  owner  builds  a  new  shelter,  and  this  happens 
generally  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  days.  At  this  rate  the  nshiego 
mbouve  is  an  animal  of  no  little  industry. 

On  the  18th  I  told  Olcnda,  to  whom  I  had  returned,  that  T  wish- 
ed fur  niL  ii  to  help  me  ascend  the  high  peak  of  Nkoumou-nabou- 
ali,  which  wna  about  forty  miles  off.  He  laughed,  and  said  I 
could  not  do  it;  I  should  starve  in  the  attempt:  besides,  there 
was  a  mighty  spirit  living  there  which  would  prevent  ns  from 
passing.  However,  I  had  set  my  heart  on  ascending  this  peak : 
and  though  it  proved  impossible  to  get  the  slaves  from  their  con- 
cealment, I  managed  to  bribe  a  sufficient  number  of  freemen  to 
be  my  ^ruidcs  through  the  impenetrable  forest  'vhich  lay  between 
the  prainc  and  the  mountain-top,  and  to  helj.  me  in  the  ascent. 
The  negroes  are  excellent  woodmen,  and  are  very  lardy  lost, 
even  in  a  forest  where  they  are  strangers. 

We  set  out  on  the  21st,  taking  with  us  food  for  several  days, 
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and  blaokefs  for  mjqplf  to  keep  me  fiom  snfferiDg  frcnn  ibe  oold. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  we  found  part  of  the  fi>rest  low  and 
swampy,  and  a  dense  thorny  jungle,  in  which  I  had  lost,  by  the 
evening  of  the  22d,  not  only  my  shirt,  but  the  greater  part  of  ev- 
ery other  garment  I  wore,  besides  numerous  patches  oi"  bkin. 

On  the  night  of  the  22d  a  irLrneudons  raiu  ritorni  put  out  our 
fires  and  left  us  most  uncomfortable.  Next  morning  we  heard 
the  roar  of  a  gorilhi,  which  revived  my  drooping  spirits.  Alter 
getting  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  biscuit — more  I  dared  not  eat,  for 
our  proviiiions  would  scarce  hold  out — we  set  out  lo  kill  the  ape. 

We  had  not  far  to  go.  I  went  off  to  the  east  with  one  of  my 
hunters.  We  luul  walked  barely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  we 
heard  the  loud  roar  again — this  time  quite  near.  We  stood  quite 
still  for  fear  of  alarming  the  beast,  which  waa  evidently  approach- 
ing us,  as  we  could  see  the  bushes  bent  toward  us.  The  fear  of 
alarming  him,  however,  proved  needless.  When  he  saw  as  he  at 
once  struck  aside  the  intervening  bushes,  rose  to  an  erect  posi* 
tion,  made  a  few  steps,  stopped,  and  seated  himself ;  then,  beadog 
his  vast  breast,  which  resounded  like  an  old  drum,  he  advanced 
straight  upon  us.  His  dark  eyes  fisshed  with  rage,  his  features 
worked  convulsiTely,  and  at  every  few  paces  he  stopped,  and, 
opening  his  cavernous  mouth,  gave  Yeal  to  his  thunderous  roar, 
which  the  forests  gave  back  with  multiplied  echoes. 

He  was  evidently  not  a  bit  alarmed,  and  was  quite  ready  for  a 
fight  We  stood  quite  still.  He  advanced  till  he  stood  beating 
his  breast  within  six  yards  of  us,  when  I  thought  it  time  to  put  an 
end  to  the  scene.  My  shot  hit  him  in  the  breas^  and  he  fell  for* 
ward  on  his  &ce  dead.  They  die  vexy  easily,  and  have  none  of 
that  tenacity  of  life  which  the  most  savage  animals  have.  In 
this  they  also  resemble  man.  It  proved  to  bo  a  middle-aged 
mak',  a  line  specimen. 

By  the  evening  of  the  2-ith  we  had  ascended  I  could  not  tell 
how  far  up  the  mountain-side,  but  I  fear  not  very  far.  The 
woods  were  still  dense.  Every  stej)  was  attended  with  difficul- 
ties. The  negroes  were  suffer)  nrj-  from  hunger,  and  we  had  but 
one  day's  provisions  left.  My  p  )r  rags  could  no  longer  be  kept 
together,  and  at  every  advance  my  bleeding  body  bore  witness  to 
the  difficulties  of  a  farther  ascent ;  so  I  determined  not  to  risk 
certain  death  by  starvation,  but  rather  to  return. 

I  sent  men  up  the  highest  trees  I  could  find,  to  sec  if  they  could 
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obtain  a  view  wliich  would  make  out  our  poeitkm.  But  tbey 

oottld  see  only  an  interminable  forest,  whose  general  outline  was 
so  far  hidden  from  them  that  it  was  impossible  even  to  say  that 
we  were  near  or  far  iiom  tliu  plain,  or  how  high  or  low  wc  were. 

So,  on  the  25th,  we  set  out  on  our  way  back,  praying  only  that 
we  might  not  starve  by  the  way.  Fortunately,  one  of  the  men 
discovered  a  bee's  nest  in  a  tree,  and  we  ate  up  their  wormy  store 
of  honey,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  shot  a  leopard,  which  lav  in  a 
tree  just  ahead  of  us  as  we  were  passing  alonfr,  and  I  dare  snv 
hoped  to  make  his  dinner  ofl*  one  of  our  party.  It  was  a  splen- 
did beast,  and  very  large.  We  bad  it  cut  to  pieces  in  short  or- 
der, and  had  a  satisiactory  supper  from  leopard^ateftk. 

But  there  was  only  a  bite  apiece  for  tiie  party,  and  we  half 
fiunished.  The  next  morning  we  loee  weak  and  depressed.  I 
oould  scarce  stand.  We  picked  a  few  berries  for  breakfast,  and 
again  made  for  the  plain.  I  took  a  last  mouthful  of  brandy,  and, 
to  encourage  the  men,  walked  in  advance,  and  aasamed  a  degree 
of  high  spirita  wbich  I  did  not  in  reality  poflsesa.  ' 

27(^.  This  morning  I  oonid  only  with  great  difficulty  nse  from 
mj  poor  bed  of  leavea  We  set  forward  without  break&st  I 
dared  not  send  the  men  into  the  forest  for  berries^  for  every  hour 
was  precious,  and  they  might  not  find  any  after  aU.  So  we  walk- 
^  on  with  empty  stomachs,  praying  for  a  sight  of  the  plain. 

On,  and  on,  and  on,  through  the  gloomy  jungle,  no  man  say- 
ing a  word  to  the  other,  and  every  man  looking  anxiously  for  the 
first  sign  of  the  pnuiie-iaud,  which  now  seemed  a  very  Ikiry-laiid 
to  mc. 

At  last,  in  the  afternoon,  about  three  o'clock,  a  sudden  lighting 
up  of  the  forest's  gloom  gave  us  hope,  and  after  another  hours 
anxious  marching  the  wide  plain  lay  before  us.  With  :i  sudden 
renewal  of  strength  and  hope,  we  set  offon  a  run,  nor  stojjped  till 
we  had  readied  a  village  at  the  very  ])(  iuii(l3  of  the  bush.  Ilere 
the  people  were  at  first  very  much  ahirmed  at  our  appearance 
and  our  frantic  actions.  Food,  food,  food,  was  all  any  of  us 
could  cry  out  When  they  discovered  that  we  did  not  mean 
mischief  they  approached,  and,  learning  our  necessities,  made 
haste  to  supply  us  with  all  manner  of  food  in  their  possession. 
One  came  with  yams,  another  with  plantains,  others  with  little 
baskets  of  cassada ;  and  all  expressed  sorrow  that  they  had  noth- 
ing better  to  offer.  The  chief  killed  a  goat  for  me,  which  we  ate 
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up  as  fast  as  it  could  be  cooked.  I  feared  I  should  be  sick  from 
putting  too  large  a  share  on  my  so  long  empty  stomach ;  but,  hap- 
pily, the  goat  did  not  disagree  with  any  of  us.  Probably  there 
was  not  enough  of  it. 

The  next  day  we  returned  to  Olenda's  town,  and  were  received 
with  all  the  honors  due  to  such  a  starvation  adventure.  Makon- 
dai  came  with  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes  to  welcome  me  back.  He 
told  me  that  in  my  absence  a  boy  had  been  accused  of  witchcraft, 
and  was  to  be  killed  the  next  day.  I  went  to  the  king,  and  told 
him  nobody  must  be  murdered  on  such  nonsensical  account 
while  I  was  there,  for  I  should  leave  instantly,  and  never  come 
back.  So,  after  some  hesitation,  they  gave  the  boy  to  me,  and  he 
is  to-night  safe  in  my  house. 


Ar^llkUA  IIOUHKKKtU'lJL 


The  weather  has  been  very  hot  lately,  and,  as  my  hair  was  too 
long  for  comfort,  I  told  Makondai  one  day  to  cut  it  for  me,  giv- 
ing him  a  pair  of  scissors  I  had  in  my  kit.  Ilo-did  not  do  it  very 
artistically,  but,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  one  comes  to  care  little 
for  looks  or  fashions.  "When  he  was  done,  he  gathered  the  cut 
hair  up  and  threw  it  out  into  the  street.   I  was  not  attending  to 
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yfhalt  he  ma  doings  and  was  soiprised  piesentlj  at  a  noise  of 
acnffling  and  fighting  in  firont  of  my  house. 

I  looked  out,  and  beheld  a  moat  laughable  scene.  The  men 
were  busily  picking  up  the  scattered  huiis,  and  those  who  could 
liot  get  at  them  were  disputing  possession  with  their  luckier 
neighbors.  Even  the  old  king,  Olenda,  was  in  the  midst,  eager 
for  a  share.  As  each  got  what  he  could,  he  would  tie  them  up 
carefullj  in  the  corner  of  his  ndengui,  and  walk  off  very  content- 
edly. 

I  called  Olenda  and  asked  what  was  the  use  of  this  hair.  He 
replied,  "  Ob,  spirit  I  these  hairs  are  very  precious ;  we  shall  make 
mondas  (fetichea)  of  them,  and  they  will  bring  other  white  men 
to  us,  and  bring  us  great  good  luck  and  riches.  Since  you  have 
come  to  us,  oh  spirit  1  we  have  wished  to  have  some  of  yonr  hair, 
bat  did  not  dare  to  ask  for  it,  not  knowing  that  it  coold  be  cut" 
I  was  happy  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  tiiem  to  appropriate  vio- 
lently my  whole  head,  hair  and  all,  and  was  glad  enough  to  let 
the  old  king  walk  off  with  hia  precious  loek  of  a  white  man's  hair. 

On  going  one  day  into  the  house  of  an  Ashira  chief  I  saw  an 
idol,  which,  after  much  urging  and  for  good  pay,  he  sold  me.  Its 
likeness  is  given  on  the  preceding  page.  Its  office  is  to  watch 
over  the  property  of  its  owner,  and  keep  thieves  out  of  the  house ; 
and  I  was  assured  that  no  one  could,  and,  what  is  better,  no  one 
did  steal  while  this  housekeeper  '  was  cared  for,  and  kept  in  the 
house. 
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CHAPTi: R  XXT. 

The  Ashira  grow  jealous  of  my  Projects. — Sot  out  for  the  Apinpi  Country. — Ol^TJ'Ia 
blesses  us. — The  I'assage  ot  the  Uvigai. — Rude  Bridge. — Features  of  the  Lvuo- 
trj.—Wt  meet  QtaHOn.'-'lSm  Bmt  of  the  Qorilku— Hit  Walk.— Greal  Strengih. 
— Ueet  tlie  Apingl  King.-— I  &tll  into  «i  El^pbaat'lide.— Famiiie.— lloMiailoat. 

— Wo  see  the  Rcmbo  Apingi  River. — Reception  among  the  Apingi. — Address  of 
the  King. — I  am  offcrf-d  a  Slave  for  tnr  Supper.— -Wonder  of  the  People  at  my 
Ai)i)curance. — The  mysterious  Sf^jnidi,  a  dovcn-tootcd  Kace. — My  Clock  is  thought 
a  guardian  Spirit. — I  am  aaked  to  mtiko  a  Moimtain  of  Beads  and  Trade-goods. 
— FhUtfolneM  of  Uie  WomeD.— 'Appeaiwice  of  the  People.— A  Leop«rd-tnq>w— 
hlTOlted  with  the  Kendo. — Pahn-oU. — Polm-wine.— Drunkenness  aniveiML— 
Tattooing. — Dress  of  the  Women. — Lade  of  Modesty. — I  am  claimed  as  a  Hus- 
band.  — Weaving  of  Gnuss-cloth.  — Property  among  the  Apiogi.— The  Af^*^ 
Loom. — The  JSdengui. — I'ctich  to  kill  Lcopards.^ — ^War  Belt* 

Mr  detennination  to  go  &rdier  into  ihe  interior  has  anrased 
the  jealousy  of  the  Ashiras.  All  the  chiefe  came  in  to  Olenda 
and  expreflsed  thdr  disapproTal  of  my  project  They  do  not  wish 
thdr  trade  inteilisied  with,  and  are  fearfhl,  if  a  white  man  once 
xeachea  the  far  East  beyond  them,  those  people  will  not  be  con* 
tent  to  trade  with  the  Ashira  longer.  I  stated  my  objects,  and 
that  I  did  not  go  as  trader,  but  as  trayeler,  and  to  coUeot  new  an- 
imals. At  last  Olenda  said,  This  white  man  must  go  where  he 
wishes.  He  has  been  sent  to  me  bj  my  fiiend  Qucugueza.  He 
must  do  what  he  pleases." 

Then  the  rascally  chiefs  asked  me  what  I  would  give  them  as 
presents  if  I  was  permitted  to  go.  To  this  I  put  on  a  show  of 
auger,  and  asked  if  I  wim  not  their  guest,  their  stranger,  and 
why  they  were  so  mean  as  to  beg  me  for  my  goods  ?  They  seem- 
ed much  ashamed.  Of  couise,  I  gave  them  some  trifles  afterward 
for  good- will. 

There  was  a  show  of  reason  for  their  fears.  Among  my  train 
were  several  men  from  Goumbi,  slaves  of  influential  men  of  that 
town,  who  had  been  sent  with  me  with  trade  articles,  sucJi  as  the 
Ashira  most  want,  in  order  to  bring  back  to  Goumbi  ivorv  and 
the  bongo  cloth  (grasa^oth),  which  is  the  stiiple  export  of  the 
Ashiras.  Of  course  it  was  feared  that  not  only  I,  but  also  these 
fellows,  would  confuse  and  break  up  the  Ashira  monopoly  of  trade 
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with  the  farther  interior.  It  is  cuiions  to  aee  how  greatly  alayes 
are  tmsted  in  this  oonntiy.  The  owners  of  these  ^ows  had  no 
security  for  their  letom,  nor  for  the  goods  they  introsted  to  them, 
for  I,  jof  comae,  would  not  heoome  lesponsihle  for  Ihem.  But  they 
were  sure  to  return.  They,  who  were  origi  n al  ly  themselves  from 
an  interior  trihe,  have  come  to  feel  greatly  attached  to  Goumbi, 
and  look  down  with  contempt  on  ti^e  Ashiia,  whom  they  cali 
"men  of  the  wooda" 

Dec.  Ath.  Food  has  been  collected  and  cooked  for  my  trip.  I 
am  to  give  the  Asliira  men  six  fathoms  of  cloth  each  to  go  with 
me  to  the  Apingi  country  and  wait  for  me  there.  Olenda  gave 
me  three  of  his  sons  to  take  along,  Minsho,  Iguj,  and  Aiaguy, 
the  latter  a  very  common  name  here. 

It  rains  nearly  every  day,  and  every  few  days  we  liave  tre- 
mendous storms  of  wind  and  rain.  All  the  rivers  are  swollen, 
and  the  prairie  looks  very  green  and  beautiful. 

We  set  out  on  Dec.  ^^th.  i^ariy  in  the  morning  Olenda  called 
US  around  him,  and  after  telling  his  sons  to  take  good  care  of 
me,  the  venerable  old  fellow  proceeded  formally  to  bless  us,  wish- 
ing us  good  success.  It  was  a  touching  scene.  At  the  close  he 
took  a  sugar-cane,  bit  a  piece  of  the  pith,  and  spat  a  little  of  the 
juice  in  the  hand  of  each  one  of  the  party,  at  the  same  time  blow- 
ing on  the  hand.  Then  he  said  solemnly,  Let  all  have  good 
speed  with  you,  and  let  it  be  as  smooth  (pleasant)  as  the  breath 
I  blow  on  your  hand.'*  Then  Minsho  received  ^e  cane,  whidi 
he  is  to  briug  back. 

I  found  that  the  prairie  was  much  more  swampy  to  the  east* 
ward,  toward  the  foot  of  the  hills,  than  I  had  supposed.  We  had 
to  walk  through  much  mud,  and  often  to  wade  trough  consider- 
able pools  and  swamps  of  standing  water,  produced  by  the  con* 
stent  heavy  rains.  In  one  of  these  swamps  we  had  to  wade  up 
to  our  middles  in  muddy  water,  and  some  of  the  party  slipped 
duwii  on  the  roots  with  which  the  bottom  is  covered. 

The  forest  beyond  the  line  of  the  praii  ic  is  al.so  inhabited.  We 
passed  over  a  dozen  villages,  the  people  of  w^hich  flocked  out  to 
see  the  "white  spirit."    They  were  all  Ashira. 

Toward  noon  we  approached  the  Ovigui  River,  a  mountain 
torrent,  which  was  to  be  crossed  by  a  rude  and  very  dangerous 
bridge.  This  bridge  I  had  dreaded  all  day,  and  when  at  last  I 
saw  it  I  was  by  no  means  reassured.  The  stream  was  about  tbir* 
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tj  yards  wide,  and  nislied  througli  the  forest,  overflowing  its 
banks.  The  waters  were  very  swift,  and  I  saw  that  even  a  good 
swimmer  would  be  helpless  here,  and  would  soon  be  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  fallen  trees  which  jutted  out  in  every  direction. 
Now  I  swim  but  very  httle. 

The  bridge  was  a  complicated,  shaky  structure,  of  which  the 
engraving  will  give  the  reader  some  idea. 


KCDS  BKIDeK  OTKB  TUX  OVIOCI. 

It  appears  that  the  Ovigui  had  its  bed,  till  some  years  ago,  not 
here,  but  some  hundreds  of  yards  on  the  other  side.  This  is  a 
trick  that  some  of  the  mountain  streams  of  Africa  have.  Now  in 
the  new  bed  stood  certain  trees  which  native  ingenuity  saw  could 
^  be  used  as  the  piers  for  a  bridge.  In  this  place  two  trees,  stand- 
ing each  about  seven  or  eight  yards  from  one  side,  were  chosen. 
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Other  tiMB  opposite  on  the  banks  were  so  cot  as  to  fidl  into  these. 
Thus  were  finmed  two  portions  of  the  bridge,  and  theae^  ihon|^ 
eoffidently  rade,  wm  not  seriously  bod  far  a  traveler.  It  now 

remained  to  unite  the  still  open  space  in  the  centre,  between  the 
two  "piers,"  andhgre  came  ihc  tug.  Unable  to  tr^uu-^port  heavy 
pieces  of  timber,  they  Lad  thrown  across  tiiis  cliasrn  a  lung,  blen- 
der, bending  limb,  which  sagged  down  in  the  middle  until,  when 
it  bore  a  man's  weight,  its  centre  was  three  feet  below  the  tiurface 
of  the  rushing  tide.  Of  course  no  one  could  walk  on  this  with- 
out assistance,  so  a  couple  of  strong  vines  bad  been  strung  across 
for  balustrades ;  but  as  these  vines  had  necessarily  to  be  so  slack 
as  to  be  parallel  with  the  bamboo,  thej  were  of  the  Yexy  slight- 
est assistance. 

Mj  heart  failed  me  as  I  stood  looking  at  this  bieak-neck  con- 
oern.  To  add  to  the  pleasnrable  excitement  of  the  some^  Minaho 
told  me  that  this  was  a  much  better  crossing  dian  some  others 
thej  bad  lower  down,  but  admitted  that  e^en  here  some  half 
do«m  of  their  people  bad  been  drowned  wiibin  a  year. 

I  watched  the  parly  erossing  with  gieat  interest  One  man 
slipped  when  midway,  bat  Inddly  recovered  himselC  He  drop- 
ped only  a  box  of  mine  containing  two  paira  of  shoes.  Another, 
who  was  carrying  a  gun,  came  so  near  Ailing  as  to  drop  that, 
which  was  also  swept  off  and  lost  Meantime  I  wondered  if  I 
ahonld  follow  in  the  wake  of  my  shoes  and  gan. 

At  last  all  were  across  bnt  Minsho.  I  had  stripped  to  my 
shirt  and  trowsers,  and  set  out  on  my  trial,  followed  by  Minsho, 
who  had  a  vap  iic  idea  that  if  I  slipped  he  miyki  catch  me.  It 
was  an  uitplcasaiit  suspeniK;  in  every  way ;  and  I  crossed  the 
centre  part,  and  felt  the  current  beatuig  against  ray  legs  and  al- 
most seemmg  to  have  a  hold  on  me,  with  purpose  to  drag  me 
away,  I  vowed  I  would  never  try  such  navigation  again.  How- 
ever, I  managed  to  hold  on  to  the  vine  and  drag  myself  up,  very 
weak  and  pale  with  excitement,  but  outwardly  necessarily  calm, 
as  it  would  not  do  to  let  these  natives  see  a  white  man  make  a 
difficulty  of  any  thing  they  could  do. 

Again  we  plunged  into  the  primeval  forests  of  ebony,  bar- 
wood.  India-rubber  vines^  and  other  strange  woods.  Afler  about 
two  miles  of  trayel  we  came  to  a  curious  little  strip  of  prairie, 
which  was  five  or  six  miles  long,  but  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
wide.  This  they  called  OijftoIa»  bat  they  coukL  not  teU  me  its 
(mgin.  It  was  not  inhabited. 
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A  few  miloB  &rtber  on  tlie  path  led  oyer  a  cariouB  steep  mcrant 
called  Mount  Ooocoo.  We  had  to  climb  the  almost  pcfpendio* 
ular  sidesi  and  I  had  to  giasp  blanches  or  vines  as  I  ascended  the 
&oe  of  this  high  hill.  Having  snrmonnted  that  and  three  othen, 

with  intervening  plains  and  valleys,  all  covered  with  dense  forests, 
we  at  lust  found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  another  little  purling 
mouiiUin  brook  which  skirted  the  base  of  our  host  hill,  the  Alou- 
my.  Here  wc  lit  fires,  built  shelters,  and  camped  for  the  night. 
This  day  we  made  but  twenty  miles,  fifteen  of  which  were  due  east. 

Dec.  7th.  As  wc  advance  the  country  becomes  more  rugged 
and  mountain  'US.  On  every  side  brooks,  and  rills,  and  small 
streams  are  wending  their  way  down  to  the  Ovigui,  or  toward 
the  Apingi  river,  and  very  frequently  we  liave  to  march  along 
the  bed  of  a  purling  brook,  the  only  way  which  the  broken  and 
rocky  country  leaves  us.  This  day  was  exceedingly  trying  for 
our  feet.  We  picked  our  way  through  a  forest  dense  and  gloomy, 
every  step  obstructed  by  rocks  and  broken  ground.  This  is 
evidently  the  favorite  haunt  of  gorilla.  Several  times  during 
the  day  we  heard  bis  roar  in  the  distance.  We  heard  also  the 
cry  of  a  nshicgo  mbouve  at  a  little  distanoOi  and  started  in  pur- 
suit,  but  the  animal  made  its  escape,  having  probably  heard  na 
At  the  foot  of  a  tree  we  ^und  some  leafy  branches  gatbeied, 
while  in  another  tree  was  a  shelter  completed.  No  donbt  a  pair 
bad  been  at  work  together.  The  negroes  here  told  me  also  that 
these  apes  work  in  pain,  both  collecting  brandy  and  the  male 
bnilding  the  shelter  when  the  material  is  brongbt  together,  wbile 
the  female  carries  it  up  to  him. 

Judging  from  bis  cry,  one' of  the  gorillas  we  heard  in  the  after- 
noon seemed  to  be  so  near  that  I  was  tempted  to  hubt  him  upu 
He  proved  ferther  off  than  any  of  us  thought  We  wandered 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour  through  tiie  forest  before  we 
reached  him.  His  almost  incessant  roars,  which  seemed  to  de- 
note that  he  was  enraged  at  something,  gave  us  a  good  dew  Lo  ius 
whereabouts. 

I  find  that  I  do  not  get  accustomed  to  the  roar  of  the  gorilla. 
As  many  as  I  have  hunted  and  shot,  it  is  still  an  awful  sound  to 
me.  The  long  reverberations,  like  the  muttering  of  distant  thun- 
der; the  vindictive  bark  with  which  each  roar  is  begun ;  the  hol- 
low monotone  of  the  first  explosion,  all  are  awe-inspiring,  and 
proclaim  this  beast  the  monarch  of  these  forests. 
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When  the  aninal  became  aware  of  out  approedi  he  at  onoe 
came  toward  no,  uttering  a  euooessbn  of  the  abort  bark-lxke  yells 
which  denote  hk  rage,  and  which  have  a  peculiarly  horrible 
effect  They  zemind  cue  only  of  the  inarticulate  ravings  of  a 
maniac. 

Balandng  his  huge  heavy  body  with  his  snooB,  the  animal  came 
toward  ns,  every  few  moments  stopping  to  beat  his  breast,  and 

throwing  his  head  back  to  utter  his  tremendous  roar.    His  fierce 
gloomy  eyes  glared  upon  us;  the  short  hair  was  rapidly  agit:it< d, 
and  the  wrinkled  face  seemed  contorted  with  rage.    It  was  hkc  a 
very  devil,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  superstitious  terror  with  ' 
which  the  natives  regard  it. 

His  manner  of  approach  gave  me  an  o|<portumty  to  see  with 
how  much  difficulty  he  supports  himself  in  the  erect  posture. 
His  short  and  slender  legs  are  not  able  firmly  to  sustain  the  vast 
body.  They  totter  beneath  the  weight,  and  the  walk  is  a  sort  ot 
waddle,  in  which  the  long  arms  are  used,  in  a  clumsy  way,  to  bal- 
ance the  body  and  keep  up  the  ill-sustained  equilibrium.  Twice 
he  sat  down  to  roar,  evidently  not  trusting  himself  to  this  exer- 
tion while  standing. 

My  gun  was  fre&h  loaded,  and  could  be  depended  upon,  ao  I 
stood  in  advance.  I  waited,  as  the  negio  rule  isi  till  the  huge 
beast  was  within  six  yards  of  me ;  then,  as  he  once  more  stopped 
to  roar,  deliveied  my  fire,  and  brought  him  down  on  his  &oe 
dead. 

It  proved  to  he  a  male,  full  grown,  but'  young.  His  huge  ca* 
sine  tusks,  his  daw-like  hands,  the  immense  development  of  mus- 
cle on  his  arms  and  breast,  his  whole  appearance,  in  fictiprockim* 
ed  a  giant  strength.  There  is  enough  likeness  to  humanity  in 
ihis  beast  to  make  a  dead  one  an  awful  sight,  even  to  accustomed 
eyes,  as  mine  were  by  this  time.  I  never  quite  felt  ihat  matterK)f- 
course  indifference,  or  that  sensation  of  triumph  which  the  hunt- 
er has  when  a  good  shot  has  brought  him  a  head  of  his  choice 
game.  It  was  as  though  I  had  killed  some  monstrous  creation, 
which  yet  had  sometliing  of  humanity  in  it.  Wcii  1  knew 
that  this  was  an  error,  I  could  not  help  the  feeling. 

This  animal  was  live  feet  eight  inches  high.  In  the  evening-, 
Minsho  brought  in  a  young  female  he  had  shot,  which  measured 
three  feet  eight  inches. 

As  wo  advanced,  the  scenery  becai^e  even  more  grand  and  pic- 
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turesque.  We  were  already  on  a  high  pldn  or  table-land,  but 
our  route  led  ua  continually  to  higher  levels  by  regular  gradu 
tioiia  of  ascent.  Some  of  the  hilla  we  Lad  to  tiuraiouuL  were  from 
two  to  three  thousuiid  feet  high.  The  higher  we  got,  the  vii^Lor 
became  the  piles  aud  boulders  of  quarlz  and  granite,  which  seem 
to  have  been  scattered  over  the  face  of  all  this  country  by  some 
vast  convulsion  of  nature  ages  ago. 

The  scenery  was  already  Alpine.  It  lacked  only  the  snow- 
capped peaks,  of  which  I  have  not  yet  met  any.  This  country  Ls 
very  abundantly  watered,  and  in  the  aftrnioon  we  met  sonic  con- 
siderable streams.  One  of  these  we  traced  upward  for  several 
miles,  as  it  ran  along  the  foot  of  some  huge  hills  which  we  had 
to  ascend  one  afiier  anotheTi  The  two  highest  peaks  of  this  range 
were  called  the  Kayambie  and  the  Boundou.  Where  we  crossed 
the  stream  finally  it  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  liset 
wide.   It  is  called  the  LouyandjL 

Passing  this,  we  oame  at  sunset  to  a  bando — a  traveler's  house 
— a  rude  shelter  left  by  fonner  caiaviiDS  at  the  &0I  of  a  high  hill 
called  KoTUgoQ. 

The  bando  was  occnpied  by  a  party  of  Apingi,  who,  when  thej 
saw  me,  instantly  ran  off,  very  mnch  scared.  It  was  only  after 
many  persnasions  that  they  could  be  brought  back.  Pxesently  a 
tremendous  tornado  came  up,  followed  by  lain,  which  made  us 
glad  we  had  reached  shelter.  Such  storms  frequently  do  great 
damage  to  the  woods,  and  are  very  dangerous  to  trayelera,  as  trees 
are  uprooted,  and  branches  ihU  on  every  side* 

The  bando  here  was  roofed  with  peculiar  and  very  large  leaves 
from  two  trees,  which  are  called  here  the  shayshuyraij  aud  lliu 

This  day  we  traveled  about  twenty-five  miles  in  a  geucrai  di- 
rection of  east. 

Dec.  %th.  This  day  the  country  was  less  wild,  and  but  very  little 
hilly.  We  saw  in  the  distance  about  midday  some  Bakalai  vil- 
lages, situated  on  a  little  prairie,  but  my  people  were  afraid  to 
approach  them.  No  persuasions  of  mine  would  induce  them  to 
go  near.  They  were  afraid,  Minsho  said,  of  trouble  with  the  Ba- 
kalai, who  are  here  a  waxlike  people,  and  we  encamped  on  the 
border  of  the  prairie. 

Dec.  dth.  Last  night,  fortunately  for  me,  it  was  clear  and  bright 
starlight  About  midnight  our  camp  was  awakened  by  a  tremen- 
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dous  roaring,  and,  jumping  up,  I  saw  in  the  plum  before  me  a 
grand  and  exciting  scene.  A  wild  buffalo  had  been  wandering 
in  the  woods,  and  a  leopard  bad  leaped  upon  him.  The  poor  an- 
imal rushed,  with  roar  after  roar  of  ap-ony  and  fright,  into  and 
across  the  plain,  vainly  plunging  and  striving  to  loose  the  claws 
of  his  rnemy,  who  sat  iipon  his  hump,  and  was,  as  we  could  see, 
sucking  the  blood  frum  his  neck.  The  poor  beast  doubtless  fell 
a  victim  to  the  leopard,  whose  attack  is  generally  fatal.  It  was  a 
splendid  sight,  though  it  lasted  but  for  a  lew  minutes.  This  is 
t^e  second  scene  of  this  kind  which  I  have  been  &vored  with. 

This  daj,  and  also  the  next  (10th),  we  journeyed  along  to  the 
eastward,  hurried  by  a  lack  of  food.  As  usual  in  Africa,  all  the 
piovisionB  we  could  caixj  could  not  be  made  to  last  above  three 
dajB. 

As  we  were  walking  along  through  some  grass,  I  came  sudden* 
Ij  upon  a  laige  specimen  of  the  most  poisonous  serpent  poeaessed 
b^  this  part  of  AfHca:  the  Hohichia  tumcmM*  This  and  a  spe- 
cies  of  naja  are  much  dreaded  by  the  negroes.  I  saw  it,  fortunate- 
ly, when  a  fbw  feet  from  it^  and,  as  it  is  a  sluggish  beast  and  slow 
<^  movement^  I  had  time  to  fiie  and  kill  it  before  it  could  make 
a  spring.  'Fortunately,  I  did  not  destroy  the  head,  and  had  there- 
fore an  opportunity  to  examine  its  really  enormous  poison  fangs, 
which  lay  imbedded  iu  tlic  cLuaths  oa  each  side  of  the  mouth. 

The  habits  of  this  serpent  make  it  dangerous  to  the  incautious 
traveler.  It  does  not  climb  trees,  as  do  most  African  serpents, 
but  lies  in  the  grass,  or  in  little  open  spaces  in  the  woods,  m  a 
state  of  semi-torpidity.  It  leaps  with  a  quick  motion  when  ex- 
cited, and  is  not  easily  scared  by  approaching  noises.  It  is  short 
—  few,  I  should  say,  reach  even  four  feet  in  length  —  but  very 
stout,  some  specimens  I  killed  being  six  and  eight  inches  in  their 
greatest  diameter.  It  is  splendidly  marked,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  flat,  large  muzzle  it  has  three  homy  projections ;  the  poste- 
rior one  is  situated  over  the  nostril,  and  is  the  largest  The  head 
is  triangular,  the  nostrils  very  large,  the  tail  short  and  pointed. 
The  natives  say  that  its  bite  causes  sure,  and  almost  instant  and 
painful  death.  Th^  hold  it  in  great  har. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  lOth.  as  we  were  pasring  tiirough  a 
dense  wood,  we  heard  people  talking  not  ftr  fiom  us,  and  pres- 
ently we  stood  before  Bemancyi,  the  king  of  the  Apingi  tribe. 
He  was  a  fine-looking  old  negro.  At  sigh  t  of  me  he  and  his  com- 
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pany  stood  silent  and  amazed  for  a  few  minatee,  loddng  at  na. 
Then  the  king  began  on  a  sadden  to  danoe  about  in  a  most  un- 
royal and  crazy  manner,  sbouting  again  and  again,  **The  .  ^  uit 
has  come  to  see  me  1  the  spirit  has  come  to  see  my  connii  j  I 

When  he  was  a  Utile  pacified  he  told  us  he  came  to  fish,  and 
must  now  go  for  his  wiyes,  whom  he  had  sent  on  before,  and  who 
had  food.  We  were  directed  to  go  on  to  a  bando  not  far  ofi^ 
whither  he  would  return  for  the  night,  as  his  town  was  loo  far  oflf. 

We  went  on,  hoping  ihat  the  women  would  have  food  for  us. 
Meantime  night  came  on  ;  it  grew  duiker  iind  darker;  and  as  we 
did  not  yet  reach  our  rendezvous,  and  I  was  half  famished,  I  push- 
ed ahead,  to  try  if  I  could  not  kill  a  stray  deer  for  supper.  Pres- 
ently I  thought  I  perceived  an  animal  a  little  off  the  path,  and, 
-  stepping  toward  it,  suddenly  pitched  headforemost  into  an  cle- 
phaiit-trap,  a  hole  about  eight  feet  long  by  six  feet  wide  and  ten 
deep,  a  wretched  place,  where  I  lay  helpless,  momentiirily  ex- 
pecting to  sec  some  huge  serpent  fall  on  top  of  me.  I  cried  out 
lustily,  and  fortunately  was  heard  by  my  people  and  dragged  out 
with  a  grape-vine,  which  they  cut  and  let  down  to  me. 

In  these  holes  the  Apingi  catch  their  elephants.  I  saw  many 
of  them  afterward.  They  are  ingeniouslj  coYcred  with  brush 
and  leaves,  but  are  evident  enough  to  a  man  who  has  once  seen 
.or  &ilen  into  one. 

iinallj  we  reached  the  olako^  and  when  Bemaa^  came  he 
had  but  a  few  fish  to  eat»  therefore  we  poor  half-femisfaed  fellowa 
had  to  go  to  sleep  supperless.  All  night  we  endued  torinentB 
indescribable  finmi  musquitoes,  which  must  be  of  a  new  kind,  for 
their  stmg  was  like  that  of  a  bee.  In  the  morning  our  bodies 
were  swollen  as  though  we  had  been  beaten  all  over.  Smoke  and 
fire  seemed  to  have  no  efifect  upon  them.  I  never  suifoied  audi 
torture  in  my  life. 

The  next  morning  we  started  off  again,  and,  after  a  three  hours' 
march,  came  at  last,  by  a  sudden  opening  of  the  forest,  upon  a 
magniticent  stream,  the  Rembo  Apingi.  It  v>  ;is  niuch  larger  than 
I  had  been  led  to  expect — about  three  hundred  and  fifty  yar(^ 
wide,  and  evidently  a  considerable  body  of  water.  As  I  stood, 
in  amazement  and  delight,  looking  down  upon  the  beautiful 
stream,  whose  waters  were  gliding  down  toward  the  great  sea,  a 
tremendous  cheer  from  a  crowd  which  had  quickly  collected 
about  me  announced  to  the  people  on  the  other  side,  where  the 
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Tillages  were,  that  ^  the  white  man^*  bad  oome.  The  cheer  was 
responded  to  by  gathering  crowds  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  pres- 
ently some  exceedingly  firail,  narrow  canoes  and  several  rafts  were 
pushed  across  to  ferry  us  over.  Tiie  Apingi  have  village^  ouly 
on  the  further  bank  of  the  river. 

I  got  into  a  canoe,  which  was  managed  by  the  Apingi  boatmen 
with  much  skill.  The  Asbira  know  nothing  of  boating.  The 
lafts  were  composed  of  several  logs  tied  together.  Their  motion 
was  very  slow. 

Tlie  shouting  continued  until  I  was  safely  housed  in  the  largest 
house  in  the  town.  This  was  a  little  hut,  with,  fortunately,  a  pi- 
azza  in  front ;  for,  when  I  had  aecured  my  goods  inside,  there  was 
scarce  room  for  me  to  turn. 

Presently  Remandji  came  to  me,  followed  by  all  the  old  men 
of  his  town  and  the  chiefs  from  neighboring  villages.  He  brought 
me  two  dozen  fowls,  and  some  bunches  of  plantains,  and  baskets 
of  oassava,  which  being  laid  at  my  feet^  he  addressed  me,  saying, 
"I  have  beheld  what  our  fore&ihers  never  saw,  what  I  never  saw 
before.  Ibidwelcome  to  thee,  oh  white  maul  ohspiritl  I  thank 
your  &th6r,"  turning  to  Minsho,  "for  sending  this  spirit  to  me, ' 
£>r  nothing  greater  could  happen  to  us.'' 

Then  he  said,  "Be  glad,  oh  spirit  1  and  eat  of  the  things  we 
give  thee." 

Whereupon,  to  my  astonishment,  a  slave  was  handed  over  to 
me  bound,  and  Remandji  said,  "Kill  him  for  your  evening  meal; 
lie  is  tender  and  fat,  and  you  rnubl  be  hungry."  It  took  me  a 
moment  to  recover  from  my  astonishment.  Then  I  shook  my 
head,  spat  violently  on  the  ground,  and  made  Minsho  tell  them 
that  I  abhorred  the  people  who  ate  human  flesh,  and  that  I  and 
my  people  never  did  so. 

To  which  Ilemandji  replied,  "We  always  heard  that  you  white 
men  eat  uicn.  Why  do  you  buy  of  our  pmple?  Why  do  you 
come  froui  nobody  knows  where,  and  carry  olf  our  men,  and 
women,  and  children  ?  Do  you  not  fatten  them  in  your  far  coun- 
try and  eat  thein?  Therefore  I  gave  you  this  slave,  that  you 
might  kill  him,  and  make  glad  your  heart." 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  explain  to  the  king  that  he  was 
much  mistaken,  and  that  we  do  not  eat  our  slaves.  The  whole 
matter,  from  his  point  of  view,  was  absurd.  "If  we  did  not  eat 
them,  what  did  we  want  them  ifor?"  was  his  inoessant  question; 
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nor  could  his  majesty  be,  by  any  skill  of  mine,  inducted  into  the 
mysteries  of  our  labor  system,  aud  of  its  rules  of  demand  and 
8Ui»ply. 

When  at  hist  my  meal  was  cooked  and  served  for  me,  Remand- 
ji  came  in  to  taste  of  what  was  provided,  and  to  drink  of  the  wa- 
ter that  was  set  for  me.  This  is  a  custom  observed  in  every  tribe 
T  have  visited,  and  is  to  show  the  guest  that  be  runs  no  risk  of 
being  poisoned.  Even  the  wives  taste  of  the  food  they  s«'t  before 
their  husbands,  they  not  being  permitted  to  eat  with  the  gentle- 
men of  the  house. 

I  may  add  here  that  the  negroes  have  no  prejudices  on  the  sub- 
ject of  meat  which  has  died  a  natural  death.  Even  if  it  is  very 
high  they  relish  it,  and  if  the  beast  has  died  of  diseaaOi  that  makes 
no  odds  to  their  catholic  stomat^hs. 

As  usual,  the  people  are  full  of  wonder  at  mj  appearance 
They  avoid  my  glance,  they  admire  my  wonderful  straight  hair, 
mj  white  skin  (which  is  pretty  black  by  this  time),  and  mj  doth* 
ing ;  and  at  last  several  uigently  requested  me  to  take  off  mj 
''&H>t  coTerings,*'  that  they  might  see  if  I  had  like  toes  with  them. 

I  asked  with  surprise  why  they  had  a  doubt  upon  the  subject^ 
and  was  then  informed  that  they  had  thought  perliape  I  was  like 
a  people  &r  away  in  the  interior,  whom  they  call  the  Sapadif  and 
who  have  doyen  feet,  like  a  bush  deer. 

Now,  wherever  I  have  been  in  Africa,  I  have  heard  this  legend ; 
and  the  nation  called  Sapadi  are  always  located  in  much  the  same 
place — ^in  Central  Equatorial  Africa.  At  Cape  Lopez  slaves  from 
the  interior  had  told  me  of  such  a  people;  among  the  Camma 
the  curious  legend  is  devoutly  believed ;  Quengueza's  people 
mentioned  them;  and  now  tlicsc  Apingi  proved  believers.  I  al- 
ways questioned  every  body  to  get  at  all  they  thought  or  believed 
upon  the  subject. 

Remandji  immediately  called  one  of  his  slaves  and  a  man  of 
the  Shimba  tribe,  both  of  wliom  declared  positively,  and  with  a 
look  of  great  truthfulness,  that  they  had  seen  the  Saj^adi ;  that 
they  were  people,  black,  and  in  all  things  like  themselves,  only 
they  had  feet  split  like  a  bush  deer's. 

I  asked  why  they  did  not  capture  these  people  and  send  them 
to  the  coast  as  slaves ;  to  which  was  answered  that  they  were  so 
£ur  off  that  they  did  not  reach  to  them. 

That  there  was  a  nation  cloven*footed  thej  were  firmly  per- 
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sluded,  and  no  reasoning  could  affect  their  belief.  Indeed,  I  sup- 
pofls  my  white  skin  and  straight  Jiair  were  quite  as  wonderful  to 
them  as  a  Sapadi's  doTen  foot 

It  is  curious  that  wherever  I  have  heard  of  this  people  ihej 
have  had  the  same  name,  SupadL  But  the  negro  has  so  vivid  an 
imagination  that  all  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  the  superstition 
are  vain.  Some  fellow  may  have  dreamed  ;t^  and  afterward  in- 
fected the  country  with  his  dream.  Among  the  Gamma  many 
people  believe  that  the  whites  who  make  the  cloth  which  tradeiB 
bring  them  are  not  like  us,  but  a  race  with  but  one  eje,  and  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

Dec.  \Qth.  Yesterday  I  wound  my  musical  box  and  set  it  on  an 
Apingi  stool  in  the  street,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  ci  uwd  who  had 
come  in  to  see  "the  spirit."  They  were  intiuitely  surprised  and 
afraid  at  the  sweet  sounds,  and  particularly  when  I  went  away 
from  it  and  left  it  to  play  alone.  Tliey  looked  from  me  to  the 
box,  and  back,  and  finall}'  exclaimed,  "Lo!  tbe  devil  speaks  to 
him!"  My  clock  is  kept  on  the  piazza,  and  its  constant  iic-iac^ 
particularly  in  the  still  night,  when  jt  can  be  heard  all  over  the 
village,  seems  to  strike  them  with  awe.  They  say  the  spirit 
watches  over  me,  especially  when  I  sleeps  and  would  kill  any  one 
who  should  try  to  injure  mc  or  my  property. 

When  they  saw  me  write  they  at  once  exclaimed  that  I  was 
about  to  make  cloth,  and  this  was  the  pattern.  Whereupon  en- 
sued a  council  of  about  thirty  Apingi  tAne^,  who^  after  due  de- 
liberation, came  to  me,  Bemandji  at  their  head,  and  addressed  me, 
saying,  "  Spirit^  you  are  our  king.  You  have  come  to  our  coun- 
try  to  do  us  good.  You  can  do  every  thing."  And  then  request* 
ed  that  I  would  now  proceed  to  make  for  them  a  pile  of  beads  as 
high  as  the  highest  tree  in  the  village  (pointing  to  it),  that  they 
and  their  women  and  children  might  go  and  take  as  much  as  they 
wished.  Also  cloth,  and  brass  kettles,  and  copper  rods,  and  guns, 
and  powder.  And  all  the  people,  who  had  gathered  around,  to 
the  number  of  several  thouiiiud,  to  listen,  answered  "  Yol  yol" 
as  a  sign  of  approval. 

I  saw  that  they  really  asked  in  good  faith,  and  had  no  doubt 
but  their  wishes  would  be  readily  fulfilled.  They  believed  fully 
that  T  made  by  night  all  the  articles  which  I  gave  them  day  after 
day  in  return  for  fruits  and  food,  and  that  I  hid  them  in  the  for- 
est during  the  day,  to  be  produced  as  occasion  required.  Nor 
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could  I  convince  them  that  I  had  not  the  power  to  make  these 
articles  by  a  simple  operation  of  the  will.  It  was  a  severe  disap- 
pointment to  all  who  had  gathered  from  many  miles  around  to 
witness  the  expected  miracle.  Most  of  the  Apingi  chiefs  had 
come  hither  bringing  whole  villages  of  people  with  them,  who 
encamped  in  the  forest  in  such  numbers  that  starvation  soon  be- 
gan to  appear  in  the  camp.  Even  an  Ashango  chief  had  come 
from  a  hundred  miles  eastward,  so  quickly  does  great  news  travel, 
bringing  some  of  his  people  to  carry  away  a  share  of  the  goods 
which  I  was  to  create  so  miraculously.  As  they  approached,  the 
(sLcea  of  the  great  crowd  were  beaming  with  satisfaction,  and  they 
had  so  little  doubt,  that  if,  indeed,  I  had  done  the  wonder  they 
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aaked,  these  poor  heathen  would  acaxoe  haye  been  soipriBed.  It 
was  a  most  strange  and  cnrioiis  soene  to  me.  Tbey  went  away 
gricTed,  beoavse,  ss  they  thought^  I  xefbsed  to  do  them  a  kindness. 

As  the  people  from  all  the  neighboiing  yiUages  came  to  look 
at  me,  I  got  a  good  idea  of  them  without  going  about  mjseli 
The  women  seem  to  be  yeiy  fruitfbl,  more  so  than  with  any 
tribe  I  have  before  seen  in  Africa.  Almost  every  woman  I  see 
has  three  or  four  children.  But  they  are  hideously  uuly  ,  ratlier 
small  compared  with  the  mci),  am  i  uttooed  all  over  hi  a  manner 
which  they  think  beautiful,  but  which  is  to  me  hideous.  Both 
men  and  women  file  their  teeth,  which  gives  their  faces  a  fright- 
fully savage  appearance. 

In  color  they  are  rather  a  yellowish  black.  Indeed,  I  have  re- 
marked that,  in  all  parts  of  the  continent,  from  the  bounds  of  the 
Sahara  to  the  Apingi,  the  natives  of  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  interior  are  much  lighter  than  the  people  of  the  sea-board 
and  the  plains  or  desert. 

On  the  17th  wc  went  into  the  Ibrest  to  oonstruct  a  trap  for 
leopards,  two  goats  having  disappeared  the  night  before  horn  a 
flodk  belonging  to  Bemandji.  The  trap  was  a  veiy  singular  and 
most  ingenious  structure.  They  cut  a  great  many  sticks^  which 
were  firmly  put  into  ihe  ground  close  togetiher,  and  in  two  lines 
or  TOWB^  about  two  feet  apart  To  make  them  more  firm,  they 
weie  tied  together  with  grape-vines,  and  then  more  sticks  were 
kdd  acTDBB  the  top,  and  also  stron^y  Isshed  down.  One  eud  of 
the  TOW  was  left  open;'  the  other  was  dosed,  a  live  goat  having 
first  been  fastened  there.  This,  by  its  bleating,  was  to  lure  the 
leopard,  who,  crawling  into  this  cul  de  sac,  had  not  sense  enough 
to  get  out  again,  the  space  being  purposely  made  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  his  turning  around.  This  kind  of  trap  is  also  used  to 
catch  the  small  deer  (ncheri),  and  other  small  animals  of  the 
woods ;  and  T  afterward  saw  such  traps  for  the  smaller  beasts, 
quite  fi  rnilo  long,  with  various  openincrs,  all  turning  inward,  and 
admitting,  but  not  emitting  the  bewildered  prey. 

On  the  18th  I  was  formally  invested  witlx  the  kendo,  which  is 
here,  also,  the  insignia  of  the  head-man  or  chief  ruler.  Remandji 
put  the  kendo  over  my  shoulder,  which  gave  me  like  power  with 
himself.  It  was  done  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd,  who 
shouted  out  their  approvsl,  and  promised  to  obey  me.  Bemandj  i 
said,  You  aiethe  ^irit,  whom  we  have  never  seen  before.  We 
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in  an  acute  angle  in  ike  hollow  of  the  chest   Other  stripes  are 
drawn  in  curves  along  the  back,  and  from  the  breast  down  over 
the  abdomen.    The  more  of  these  marks,  the  greater  is  the 
beauty,  lare  is  about et  long  and  eighteen  inches  in  width. 
When  sent  off  to  selU«iiey  are  tied  up  in  packages  of  twenty  or 
thirty.   In  this  shape  they  find  their  way  even  down  to  the 
coast,  and  are  every  where  nsed  for  garments,  and  also  for  mus- 
qiiito-bars.    My  bars  vv  l  to  always  of  this  stuff.    The  natives  pre- 
fer it  to  our  common  trade-cottonf5 :  and  here,  in  Apingi-land,  the 
people  did  not  care  to  trade  their  cloth  fox  mine,  for  which  I  did 
•  not  blame  them. 

To  make  a  ndengui  several  of  the  xnbongo  pieces  are  sewed 
together  with  grass  thread  and  a  wooden  needle,  and  the  sewing 
is  done  quite  as  neatly  as  oars.  The  men  are  the  tailors.  From 
six  to  nine  doths  go  to  a  ndengoL    The  dandies  among  the 
Apingi  wear  sometimes,  a  doth  thrown  over  the  ahonlder,  more 
for  ornament  than  nsa  The  women  are  strictly  restricted  to  the 
very  moderate  costame  I  have  already  described* 
ISA,  Yesterday  I  told  Bemandji  I  wanted  to  go  on  a  leopard- 
I  had  quite  an  adventure  with  wother  ortbe  women.  The 
king,  on  my  arrival,  signified  to  me,  with  the  usual  liberality  of 
AMcan  kings,  that  any  of  his  wives,  or  any  of  any  body  else's 
wires  that  pleased  my  eyes,  T  was  requested  to  consider  my  own. 
I,  of  course,  replied  that  white  men  did  not  marry  in  this  off-hand 
way  ;  wLich  he  could  not  at  all  understand.    As,  huwcvcr,  the 
women  are  tlic  housekeepei's,  when  I  wa^  settled  a  little  I  chose 
one  of  the  oldest  and  ugliest  that  I  saw,  and  installed  her  as  my 
housekeeper,  cook,  and  maid  of  all  work.    For  two  or  three  days 
all  went  well.    But  one  morning  I  was  waited  iipon  by  quite  a 
deputation  of  men  and  women,  who  hailed  me  with  much  joy  as 
their  relative ;  thanked  me  for  the  honor  I  had  done  them  in  tak- 
ing their  relative  to  wife ;  and  gravely  asked  me  for  presents  to 
make  their  hearts  glad  on  such  a  joyful  occasion. 

I  confess  that  for  once  I  lost  my  temper.  I  took  a  stick  and 
drove  my  new  relatives  out  of  the  village,  packed  off  my  slander^ 
ing  hoQsekeeper  after  them,  and  heaped  all  the  abnse  npon  them 
I  was  maater  of  in  ApingL  They  fled  with  the  utmost  conster- 
nation. 

When  I  told  Bemandji  of  the  affiiir,  he  lalighed  and  said^ 
**  You  see— why  don't  you  take  my  advice?*' 

Ix 
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sOe  but  poor  people  when  we  see  you.  Yon  are  of  thoee  whom 
we  have  often  heard  of,  who  come  from  nobody  knows  wbere^ 
and  whom  we  never  hoped  to  aee.  You  are  our  king  and  ruler ; 
stay  with  us  always.  We  love  yon,  and  will  do  what  yoa  wish." 
Whereupon  shouts  and  rejoicings;  palm  wine  was  introduced, 
and  a  general  jollification  ensued,  in  the  orthodox  feshion  at  oo^ 
onations.  Fiom  this  day,  therefore,  I  may  call  myself  Bn  Chail- 
lu  the  First,  King  of  the  ApingL  Few  sovereigns  have  assumed 
rule  with  so  general  approval  of  their  subjects,  I  imagine. '  Of 
'  course,  I  would  not  submit  to  Ihe  ill  usage  which  the  king  deet 
has  to  undeigo  here,  as  in  the  (Gaboon  or  other  tribes^  before  his 
investiture ;  therefore  it  was  omitted  in  my  case.  , 

The  kendo  used  here  is  made  by  the  Shimba,  a  tribe  stiD  fiurther  | 
east,  who  are  reputed  the  greatest  workers  in  iron  in  all  this  re-  ^ 
gion.    From  them  all  these  interior  tiibes  obtain  the  few  iron 
articles  tliey  possess.  1 

This  country  is  full  of  palm-trees,  of  the  kind  the  fruit  of  which  i 
yields  oil.    I  never  saw  such  vast  quantities  of  palms,  all  hang-  j 
ing  full  of  ripe  nuts.    Thouaands  of  tuns  of  oil  might  easily  be  / 
scribed  in  this'  book  a  town  "is  only  alemporary'resting-piaee, 
abandoned  at  the  first  death;  land  and  trees,  of  whatever  kind, 
are  fiee  to  any  one ;  and  even  with  the  Mpongwe  of  the  Gaboon, 
who  have  long  been  under  trading  influence,  though  they  can  not 
afford  to  remove  a  whole  town,  the  house  in  which  a  man  has  died 
is  destroyed,  never  to  be  raised  again  on  the  same  spot  The  read- 
er will  appreciate  the  delight  widi  which  I  hailed  a  people  who 
live  on  the  same  spot  for  several  generations;  who  cultivate  and 
acknowledge  private  property  in  trees;  and  who  make  doth.  ^ 

The  men  are  the  weavers  among  the  ApingL  The  loom  is  a 
complicated  iu8trumcnt,  much  reiemblingthat  used  by  the  Ashi- 
ra,  who  have,  no  doubt,  got  it  from  these  neighbors  of  thdm 
The  loom  is  stretched  under  the  piazza  of  the  house,  and  it  is  a 
very  pretty  and  cheering  sight,  as  one  walks  along  the  street,  to 
see  a  number  of  busy  weavers  weaving  this  line  and  very  useful 
cloth. 

The  Apinjri  liavo  the  reputation  of  making  the  softest  gro^s- 
doth  in  all  this  region.    Some  of  their  colored  patterns  are  very 
pretty.    The  pieces,  owing  to  the  short  staple  of  the  fibre  used, 
and  their  inability  to  give  it  a  longer  twist,  are  never  more  than  . 
three  feet  k>ng  by  about  two  wide.   To  work  in  colore,  they  first 
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in  an  acute  angle  in  the  hollow  of  the  chest.   Other  stripes  arc 
drawn  in  curves  along  the  back,  and  from  the  breast  down  over 
a'bdomen.    The  more  of  thcbu  liiarks,  the  greater  is  the 
beauty,  uarc  is  about.        et  lonp^  and  eighteen  inches  m  width. 
VV  hen  sent  off  to  se^iJ  *ii/ey  are  tied  up  in  packages  of  twenty  or 
thirty.   In  this  shape  they  find  their  way  even  down  to  the 
coast,  and  are  every  where  used  for  garments,  and  also  for  mus- 
quito-bars.    My  bars  were  always  of  this  stuff.    The  natives  pre- 
fer it  to  our  common  trade-cottons ;  and  here,  m  Apingi-land,  the  * 
people  did  not  care  to  trade  their  doth  for  mine,  for  which  I  did 
•  not  blame  them. 

To  make  a  ndeogui  several-  of  the  mbongo  pieces  are  sewed 
together  with  grass  thread  and  a  wooden  needle,  and  the  sewing 
is  done  quite  as  neatly  as  onrs.  The  men  are  the  tailors.  From 
six  to  nine  cloths  go  to  a  ndengni  The  dandies  among  the 
ApiDgi  wear  sometimes  a  cloth  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  more 
for  ornament  than  use.  The  women  are  strictly  lestrioted  to  the 
veiy  moderate  costume  I  hayB  already  described. 

18<&»  Yesterday  I  told  Bemandji  I  wanted  to  go  on  a  leofNurd* 
hunt  He  immediately  brought  me  a  man  who  had  a  fetich 
which  enabled  him  to  kill  leopards  ad  {tMCum^  and  without  p6^ 
sonal  danger.  I  laughed.  The  man  said,  Laugh,  oh  white 
man,  but  you  will  see." 

He  went  through  a  mass  of  ceremonies,  then  told  me  I  must 
not  accompany  him,  but  that  next  day  I  should  see  a  leopard, 
iiiri  big  monda  would  help>  liiin. 

This  morning  he  started,  and,  to  my  surj^risc,  came  in  in  the 
aftcriiuon  with  a  handsome  leopard.  He  asked  so  much  for  the 
skin,  which  they  value  for  ornaments,  that  I  w^ould  not  buy  it. 
I  suppose  they  must  be  plenty  in  the  forest,  and  shall  go  out  and 
kill  for  myself. 

The  strip  of  skin  cut  from  the  head  along  the  spine  to  the  tail 
is  used  here  as  a  war-belt,  after  being  charmed  by  the  fetich-man 
or  onganga.  This  makes  them  inyulnerable,  they  say.  No  spear, 
or  arrow,  or  bullet  can  hit  a  man  who  has  such  a  belt  on.  Of 
course,  as  only  one  belt  can  be  made  from  each  skin,  and  nothing 
but  a  leopard's  skin  will  answer,  these  bear  a  high  prioe^  every 
warrior  placing  a  great  account  upon  his  personal  safety. 
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CHAPTER.  XXVI. 

BiUe-ictding.^The  Negraot  am  fiightened  aad  ran  «raf.*-Tlie  CerenoDf  of 
Bongou— >Its  Importance. — CuHoos  Pbaae  of  African  Slamj. — Preparadons  to 

ascend  the  River. — Apingi  Villages.— Fetiches. — Superstitions. — Spiders. — Cari- 
ous Manner  of  catching  their  Prey. — New  AuimaJs. — Capsized. — Piiirid  Corfise 
in  a  Village. — Curioos  Manner  of  BuriaL — Leave  the  liiver. — The  Begiuu  he- 
yond* — Betnni  to  Bemandgi*8  Town. — Explore  the  Hoantaiiu. — The  leogo. — Be- 
yond the  Lnco.— Ultima  Thalfl.— My  Shoes  gi^  ont.— ^fwlkin.  Grei  SaBtr- 
ing. — Shoot  a  Gorilla. — Illness. — Home-sick. — The  Bctiim  to  the  SoMhora.-^ 
Etita:  a  very  singular  Disease. — Th*'  Remedy. — Heavy  Ka ins. — An  nneomforta- 
ble  Niglit. — Fierce  Attack  of  Batihikouay  Ants. — Difference  of  ttcason& — ^Arrival 
in  Biagano. — Close. 

December  \Wi  was  Sunday  hj  mj  aooonnt  I  sat  in  my  but 
and  read  the  Bible,  and  a  great  crowd  came  around  and  watched 
me  with  wondering  eyes.  I  explained  to  them  that  wlicii  I  read  it 
it  was  as  though  God  talked  with  me.  Then,  to  gratify  them,  1 
lead  aloud,  and  afterward  tried  to  explain  to  them  something  of 
the  teachings  of  Ohriat  Presently  I  let  the  leaves  of  the  book 
slip  through  my  hands  to  show  them  how  many  there  wera  To 
my  great  soiprise^  the  litde  noise  I  thus  made  seemed  to  £ig)it- 
en  them  very  much.  In  an  instant  the  whole  crowd,  Bemandji 
and  all,  had  disappeared,  with  symptoms  of  the  greatest  terror. 
My  first  effort  to  speak  to  them  the  Word  of  Gk>d  seemed  to  meet 
with  little  success. 

By-and-by  I  persuaded  some  to  oome  back,  and  they  told  me 
that  the  noise  I  made  was  like  that  made  by  their  spirit.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  I  Lad  some  communication  with  Ococoo, 
who  is  their  chief  spirit. 

To-day  many  people  returned  to  their  villages  disappointed 
that  I  did  not  make  for  them  cloth,  copper,  and  iron,  which  noth- 
ing Will  convince  them  that  I  can  not  make  in  great  profusion 
by  a  mere  effort  of  the  will. 

On  the  20th,  as  I  was  speaking  with  Remandji,  a  man  came  and 
laid  his  hands  on  the  chiefs  head.  Ho  said,  "  Father,  I  want 
to  serve  you.  I  choose  you  for  my  master,  and  will  never  re- 
turn to  my  old  master." 

This  oeremony  is  called  bongo,  and  is  a  curious  phase  of  A£n- 
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can  akveiy.  It  obtains  more  or  less  in  all  tlie  tribes.  When  a 
slave  gets  hard  treatment  from  his  master,  and  has  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied,  he  slips  off  to  another  village  and  chooses  for  him- 
self a  new  master.  This  man  is  obliged  to  accept  and  protect 
him.  ile  can  not  refuse.  Nor  is  any  "  palaver"  made  on  this 
account.  No  one,  for  instance,  could  hold  Renumdji  responsible 
for  this  act.  He  may  even  visit  ini mediately  the  village  from 
which  the  slave  livos  run  awiiy ;  only  the  slave  himself  must  not  go 
back  thither,  else  he  exposes  himself  to  be  reclaimed.  The  bongo 
is  given  always  to  a  person  of  another  village,  and  always  to  one 
of  another  family  or  clan  in  the  same  tribe.  The  technical  term 
is  to  "beat  bongo,"  in  allusion  to  the  hiyinc^  on  of  hands.  This 
singular  custom  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  who  have  always  open  to  tlicm  this  legitimate  and  tolera- 
ably  easy  avenue  of  escape  from  tyranny.  It  prevents  families 
being  separated,  in  particular,  for  nothing  will  make  a  slave  leave 
his  master  so  qoickly  as  to  have  his  wife  sold  away  from  him. 

To-day  canoes  were  being  procured  for  an  ascent  of  the  river. 
They  got  quite  a  little  fleet  together  for  me;  but  all  are  small,  and 
so  easily  capsized  that  navigation  is  bj  no  means  comfortable  to 
me,  who  can  scarce  swim  a  stroke.  However,  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  so  I  prepared  for  accidents  by  tying  my  compass  to  a  coid 
fifitened  abont  my  neck,  then  lied  my  gun  &8t  by  a  long  rope  to 
the  canoe,  which  woald  float  in  any  case^  and  took,  besides  this, 
only  a  little  box  containing  a  change  of  clothes  and  two  pairs  of 
shoes  (the  most  necessary*  article  hereabouts  to  the  traveler). 
Then  Bemandji,  myself,  and  a  paddler  got  in  and  started,  follow* 
ed  by  the  fleet 

The  canoes  are  quite  flat  in  the  bottom,  sit  almost  entirely 
above  water,  and  are  very  well  designed  to  stem  the  swift  cur- 
rent of  this  river,  which  runs,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  at  the  rate 

of  four  or  five  miles  per  hour. 

Before  wc  started  necessity  compelled  me  to  spend  a  morning 
at  tlie  river-side  washing  my  clothes.  The  negroes  have  so  little 
idea  of  even  the  commonest  cleanlmess,  that  they  never  wash 
their  scanty  garments.  When  I  make  a  considerable  stay  with 
any  tribe  I  g-encrnlly  manage  to  teach  some  woman  how  to  wash. 
Tt  is  a  disagr*  (ml  l  -  lal}or,  which  I  can  not  bear.  T  would  much 
rather  cook,  thouuli  tliat  l  oncrally  falls  to  some  one  else. 

We  ascended  the  river  at  very  slow  speed,  passing  the  shores 
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'  at  the  iftte  of  about  two  or  Uuee  miles  the  hour.  The  people 
flang  88  they  paddled.  I  sat  vexy  still  and  veiy  tinooin&rtiiblj  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat 

We  passed  several  villages  in  about  thiee  homv  after  starting. 
These  Apingi  villages  are  not  as  pretty  to  look  upon  as  tiiose  of 
the  Ashira.  In  the  latter  I  find  always  a  veranda  next  the 
house,  where  the  cooking  is  done;  while  in  the  Apingi  house  the 
same  room  has  to  servo  as  store-room,  bed  r<  0111,  and  kitchen. 
The  Apingi  houses  are  built  of  bark,  as  the  Abliaa,  and  the  roof 
is  made  of  large  leaver.  There  is  generally  one  larger  house  m 
the  village,  which  belongs  to  the  chief.  The  villages  have  no 
high  fence  of  pickets,  which  is  an  evidence  that  the  people  are 
not  warlike. 

We  landed  at  the  village  of  Agoby,  a  chief  I  had  seen  before. 
He  gave  me  some  fowls,  but  complained  that  the  leopards  had 
eaten  up  all  his  goats.  I  saw  here  the  largest  a«liangou-tree  1 
ever  saw.  It  was  hung  full  of  the  olive-shaped  fruit.  This  is 
larger  than  our  olives,  quite  fleshy,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  dark  red 
color.  This  tree,  and  a  number  of  others,  Agoby  told  me  had 
been  planted  by  his  grand&ther,  which  shows  that  property  has 
been  respected  among  these  people  for  at  least  two  or  three  gen- 
erations. Most  of  these  villages  are  surrounded  by  groves  of 
these  trees.  The  firuit  is  boiledj  and  has  then  an  agreeable  acidi- 
ty both  pleasMit  and  wholesome  in  this  elimate.* 

I  find  that  the  supeistilionB  of  this  people  are  as  great  as  those 
of  the  tribes  nearer  the  sea.  They  hold  that  death  is  caused  by 
witchcraft;  but  yet  they  do  not  remove  after  every  death  as  do 
the  Camma,  Shekiani,  Bakalu,  and  the  other  tribes.  Among  the 
seashore  tribes  the  Apingi  have  great  repute  as  wizards,  and 
Apingi>land  is  the  land  of  ogdesmha,  where  any  one  may  leam  to 
become  a  powerful  sorcerer.  Consequently,  the  Apingi  fbtidies 
are  very  highly  valued  by  the  coast  tribes,  espedaUy  those  pro- 
fessing to  remove  barrenness.  I  had  special  instructions  &om  a 
number  of  childless  fathers  in  my  town  on  the  sea- shore  to  bring 
them  some  Apingi  mondas,  but  the  price  proved  too  high  for  my 
means  ai.  l  my  good-niiturc,  and  I  did  not,  either,  caic  to  give 
any  such  indorsement  to  their  superstitious  nonsense. 

*  In  thA  ibrarts  near  tihe  iM-chore  is  fonnd  a  tree  bebn^ng  to  the  same  froOf  w 

the  nshunj»on,  and  which  i<5  there  called  the  ashnfon.    But  the  fniit  of  this  is  lew 
fleshy  aad  more  acid  Uuui  that  of  Uie  ubangou,  uxd,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  rosy  hna. 
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In  the  evening  we  bad  a  dance,  and  Agobj,  bent  on  the  utmost 
civility,  sent  some  women  to  dance  for  my  espeoialdelectatLOXL  I 
quickly  sent  them  back,  preferring  to  take  my  amofiements  with 
tiie  maas.  The  African  dances  are  mnoh  alike  eveiy  wheore,  and 
bad  long  ceaaed  to  amuse  me. 

As  I  was  walking  through  the  forest  on  a  hunt  the  next  day, 
I  was  bitten  by  one  of  the  immense  yellow-spotted  spidem  which 
are  so  numerons  in  all  the  Afincan  woods  and  openings^  and  in 
the  huts  of  the  natives  as  welL  Some  of  the  spiders  of  this  conn- 
try  grow  to  an  immense  siza  I  have  frequently  seen  them  with 
a  body  as  large  as  a  sparrow's  egg.  The  honse-spider,  whidi 
lives  chiefly  on  flies  and  roaches,  is  mostly  of  a  dull  gray,  which 
conceals  its  approach  in  the  gloom  of  the  hut.  One  species  of 
house-spider  docs  not  make  a  wob  for  its  prey,  so  far  a^i  1  have 
been  able  to  discover.  It  conceals  itself  during  the  day  in  the 
crevices  of  the  hut,  and  preys  only  by  night.  At  the  approach 
of  evening,  the  roaches,  which  so  swarm  in  every  African  hut, 
come  forth  to  act  their  pait  ol  scavengers.  Then,  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  torch,  and  half  smothered  with  the  heat,  I  have,  for 
hours  at  a  time,  watched  the  motions  of  this  spider.  It  comes  out 
very  carefully  from  its  lair,  and,  having  got  a  good  station,  re- 
mains perfectly  rigid  and  motionless  oflen  for  half  an  hour,  wait- 
ing for  some  unlucky  roach  to  pass  by.  At  last  the  roach  rushes 
past  In  an  instant  the  spider  has  pounced  npon  him.  Now  en- 
snes  a  tug  and  battle  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest^  and  which  is 
often  prolonged  for  half  an  hour.  The  great  African  roach  grows 
to  the  size  of  an  almost-grown  mousei  and  is  a  strong  and  some- 
what formidable  animal  to  the  spider.  The  latter  &stens  on  its 
back,  and,  to  prevent  being  borne  o£^  clings  wiib  two  of  his  haixy 
legs  to  the  floor  or  sides.  All  the  roach's  endeavors  are  to  escape. 
He  tugs  and  jerks,  and  often  succeeds  in  dragging  his  enemy  off 
for  some  distance.  Then  the  spider  succeeds  in  catching  hold 
with  his  feet  again,  and  once  more  the  struggle  is  renewed.  All 
ibis  time,  however,  the  spider  is  sucking  away  at  the  juices  of  the 
roach,  and  so  presently  the  struggles  grow  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  the  poor  roach  succumbs;  whereupon  his  enemy  dviv^d  oil" 
the  body  to  some  corner,  where  it  can  be  finished  at  leisure. 

Another  very  large  house-spider  spins  a  web,  and  catches  its 
prey  of  flics  and  roaches  as  ours  do. 

But  the  largest  and  most  numerous  species  are  found  in  the 
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forest.  The  large  black  and  yellow  spotted  one  by  which  I  was 
bitten  spins  its  web  in  every  wood.  The  web  is  a  bright  yellow, 
like  the  same  color  in  the  spider's  body.  It  is  generally  placed 
in  an  open  space  between  two  shrubs,  and  is  often  three  feet  in 
diameter.  The  thread  is  very  coarse,  and  so  strong  that  when, 
walking  rapidly,  I  have  inadvertently  run  against  such  a  web,  I 
have  felt  a  very  perceptible  resistance  to  my  progress.  The 
bite  of  this  insect  is  very  painful,  but  not  poisonous.  The  pain, 
which  is  like  running  a  red-hot  needle  into  the  flesh,  is  soon  over, 
and  the  wound  heals  up  immediately.  I  have  been  several  times 
bitten  by  this  spider. 

One  or  two  species  have  very  short  legs,  and  flat,  oval  bodies, 
surrounded  by  pointed  spurs,  looking,  when  taken  from  their  webs, 
more  like  bugs  than  veritable  spiders.  All  the  wood-spiders  use 
webs  to  entangle  their  ])rey.  They  are  of  many  colors ;  but  none 
are  poisonous  to  man,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  by 
the  personal  trial  of  being  bitten,  or  by  the  report  of  the  natives. 

Also,  during  my  stay  at  Agoby's  village,  I  shot  two  very  re- 
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markable  little  animals.  One,  called  by  the  Apingi  the  kendo, 
18  a  aquiml,  and  the  smallest^  by  far,  yet  known.  It  is  given,  in 
its  actual  size,  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  made  from  my 
stuffed  specimen.  It  is  a  graoeful,  lively  Htftle  animal,  leaping 
from  bianch  to  branch,  dtting  up  on  its  hind  legs  to  gnaw  its 
food,  carrying  its  tail  over  its  back,  and  in  all  respects  acting  like 
its  larger  brethren. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  curious  and  graceful  little  ani> 
mala  I  saw  in  Africa.  When  my  guide  saw  my  shot^  and  the 
poor  little  thing  tumbling  to  the  ground,  he  was  greatly  amazed 
at  such  skill;  and  when  we  got  back  to  the  village,  the  negroes 
to]d  me,  with  astonishment,  that  this  was  the  first  time  they  bad 
ever  known  a  kendo  kiUed.  Tbcy  concluded  that  I  had  a  very 
powerful  momhi^  by  whoso  aid  alone  I  could  accomplish  such 
wonders.  Many  have  begged  me  to  make  them  jnondas  to  give 
them  skill  in  the  hunt. 

On  another  day,  a^i  I  was  hunting  in  the  forest,  I  came  to  an  * 
immense  tree,  whose  vast  trunk  was  covered  and  hung  about 
with  a  great  number  of  dead  vines.  Such  trees  arc  the  cornnion 
resort  of  nocturnal  animals  and  birds,  which  here  find  cozy  nooks 
wherein  to  conceal  themselves  by  day ;  and  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  vines  for  a  prize  of  this  kind.  Presently 
I  saw  something,  which,  being  brought  down  by  the  gun,  proved 
lo  be  an  Anomaltma*  On  examination,  to  my  joy,  I  found  it  a 
new  cies.  The  animals  of  the  genus  Anomahcrus  are  very  rare, 
and,  so  far,  only  four  species  are  known,  including  this  which  I. 
shot,  and  of  which  this  specimen  in  my  collection  is  the  only  one 
I  was  able  to  secure.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  animal,  with  soft  fur. 
Its  flying  membrane  permits  it  to  fly  downward ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  equal  to  an  upward  flight,  as  the  membrane  is  not 
larger  than  in  those  of  other  species  which  I  have  shot^  and 
which  I  know  were  not  able  to  fly  upward  * 

I  named  this  little  animal  the  Anomahtrus  Beldeni^  in  remem- 
brance of  my  good  friendGeo.  Mortimer  Belden,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

On  the  20th  we  made  about  thirty  miles  up  stream.  On  the 
22d  we  started  again,  and  made  some  ten  miles  more,  through  a 
beautiful  but  mountainous  country,  and  over  i\s  noble  a  river  a? 
the  heart  of  a  steam-boat  captain  could        for.    Ku  l  apids  im- 

*  For  n  detailed  description,  nataiAiistt  Are  retried  to /V«Gaec{M^«  lifBofUmSoc 

Nat.  Hist,  for  1^60. 
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ous  birds  resounded  gayly  over  the  waters,  and  tbe  busy  bum  of 
insect  bfe  came  witb  a  gentle  buzz  to  us  as  we  voyaged  along. 
Every  tbing  was  clad  in  brigbtest  green.  Tbe  river-bank,  down 
to  tbe  very  water's  edge,  was  a  mass  of  verdure.  It  was  as  pleas- 
ant a  country  as  could  be  seen  any  wbere  in  America,  only  lack- 
ing tbe  softening  toucb  of  buman  culture  to  make  it  perfect 
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Li  the  afieraooii^iiear  sooaet^  the  aoddent  wbich  I  bad  provided 
against  happened.  A  canoe,  attempting  to  crow  the  rapid  liyer, 
was  borne  down  by  the  current^  and,  before  we  could  get  oat  of 
the  way,  swept  down  upon  ns.  In  a  moment  both  fiail  boats 
were  capsized,  and  the  men  were  swimming  £ot  the  shore.  As 
for  poor  me,  I  dared  not  trust  my  nnddllfiil  self  to  the  stream. 
I  clung  to  the  canoe.  Happily,  we  were  not  far  from  shore,  and 
Kemandji  and  my  }>addler  soon  dragged  the  boat  to  where  I  could 
get  a  footing  and  wade  out.  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
old  woman  whoso  canoe  had  caused  the  accident.  She  swam  olf 
down  stream  like  a  buoy,  shouting  continually,  ''Where  is  my 
bunch  of  plantains?  Give  me  my  plantains!"  Climbing  out  at 
a  bend  of  the  river,  she  waited  tor  her  capsized  canoe  to  float 
along,  secured  that,  and  then  got  in  again  and  paddled  oil",  full 
of  complaints  at  losing  her  plantains.  All  these  Apingi  swim 
like  so  many  fishes,  and,  I  suppose,  have  occasion  enough  for  the 
accomplishment,  with  their  little  cockle-shells  of  boats. 

Wet  as  I  was,  and  with  my  little  box  of  clothes  and  hfle  soak- 
ing, we  marched  off  to  a  'village  near  which  we  were  capsized. 
As  we  enteied,  my  nostrils  were  assailed  by  a  most  horrible  and 
loathsome  emell,  as  of  meat  in  the  last  stage  of  pntresoenoe.  The 
whole  Tilli^;e  was  tainted,  and  my  stomach  was  quite  tamed  with 
the  abominable  stench.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  it  proceeded 
fiom  the  putrid  corpse  of  a  man  who  had  died  seven  days  ago. 
It  is  their  custom  to  keep  the  body  just  as  long  as  it  will  hold 
together.  It  lies  in  the  house  in  which  it  died,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  the  stench  does  not  breed  a  disease. 

I  at  once  told  Bemandji  that  I  could  not  stay  there  unless  they 
buried  the  corpse  immediately.  I  was  accordingly  conducted  to 
the  windward  end  of  the  village,  where  the  air  was  but  little 
tainted.  Judge  of  my  astonishment,  when  presently  a  man  ap- 
peared, bearing  upon  his  shoulders  the  nearly  naked  and  fester- 
ing body.  They  had  determined  that  it  was  as  well  to  humor 
my  pirtjudice,  and  this  was  the  funeral  cortege.  They  make  no 
coffin,  but  always  bear  the  corpse  out  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
nearest  male  relative.  No  man  follows  the  deceased  to  his  last 
rating-place.  There  is  no  cemetery,  and  they  leave  the  body  at 
but  little  distance  from  the  village.  No  grave  is  dug,  but  it  is 
laid  in  a  cleared  space,  and  near  it  are  placed  some  tusks  of  ivory, 
or  some  of  the  bracelets  or  other  ornaments  of  deceased. 
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While  I  vas  in  this  village  a  womaxk  gave  birtih  ta  twins^  and 
one  of  the  childien  was  immediatelj  killecl,  the  negroea  of  this 
and  most  of  the  other  tribes  holding  that  if  both  are  pennitted  to 
live  the  mother  will  die.  In  Obindji's  town  I  once  saw  two  boys, 
seven  years  old,  who  had  both  escaped,  and  their  mother  too ; 
but  all  the  people  looked  upon  her  as  a  remarkable  woman. 

Salt  is  very  scarce  here,  and  bears  a  high  value.  It  is  all 
brought  from  the  sea-shore,  the  Cape  Lopez  peo])le  making  con- 
siderable quantities  yearly,  which  is  then  scattered  over  the  inte- 
rior. Here,  among  the  Apiugi,  it  is  so  scarce  that  ten  pounds  of 
poor  salt  will  buy  a  boy  slave.  It  is  a  great  luxury ;  I  have  little 
doubt  that  they  suffer  for  the  lack  of  it.  I  think  the  frequency 
of  skin  diseases  and  ulcers  here  is  caused,  partly,  by  lack  of  salt 
Yet  the  Apingi  have  less  disease  of  these  kinds  than  the  Bakalai. 
But  they  do  not,  like  the  Bakalai,  eat  so  much  tainted  and  dis- 
eased meat,  and  they  consume  a  great  deal  more  oil  than  those, 
this  being  a  poor  country  for  hunting,  but  abounding  in  palm-oil 
palms,  which  furnish  them  a  considerable  portion  of  their  food. 

Dec,  2B(L  Having  no  fit  canoe,  I  am  obliged  to  give  up  mj 
projected  farther  ascent  of  the  river.  So  far  as  I  have  ascended^ 
the  Bembo  Apingi  runs  nearly  due  south.  It  is  from  three  to 
four  hundred  yards  wide^  of  good  depth,  and  with  a  rapid  cur- 
rent The  villages  are  mostly  situated  on  heights  a  little  back 
from  the  river  banks.  There  is  no  change  in  their  habits,  nor  do 
the  women  improve  either  in  beauty  or  in  variety  of  costume  as 
the  traveler  ascends. 

We  returned  to  Bemandji's  town  on  the  evening  of  the  24tfa, 
and  next  day,  having  procured  the  largest,  stoutest  canoe  I  could 
find,  I  set  off  down  the  river  to  try  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
wonder  of  this  region,  the  great  fall  of  Samha  Nagoshi,  of  which 
I  had  already  heard  so  nuieli.*  I  was  accompanied  by  a  dozen 
canoes  full  of  negroes.  The  stream  is  very  ra{)id.  This  was  the 
rainy  season,  and  the  banks  were  filled,  the  water  turbid  and  yel- 
low, and  the  current  swift,  running  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles 
an  hour.  We  swept  rapidly  down  stream  past  the  vilk^es  of 
the  Kamba,  Aviia,  Osounga,  and  Kjavi  tribes. 

The  scenery  grew  grander  and  bolder  as  we  advanced.  The 
mountains  neared;  the  banks  became  liigh  and  preci])itous :  the 
force  of  the  current  incrensed ;  and  every  mile  of  downwaixi  prog- 
ress seemed  to  bhng  us  to  a  more  magnifioeat  country.   At  last 
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we  oould  hear  ihe  doll  boom  of  tbe  &11  in  the  distanoe.  The 
negroes  told  me  it  was  still  a  long  diatanoe  off— as  near  as  I  oould 
tell,  at  least  five  or  six  miles;  but  even  here  the  river  began  to 
break  up  into  rapids,  and  navigpttion  in  the  small  Apingi  canoes 
became  too  dangerous  to  risk  it  further.  So  I  pnUed  the  canoe 
to  shore,  and  called  a  halt.  By  ibis  Hme  it  was  nearly  dark.  We 
had  oome  down  from  Bemandjfs  abont  sixty  miles.  We  made 
OUT  camp  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  in  hearing  of  the  fall, 
which  I  deUirmiucd  to  see  the  next  day  by  an  overland  journey. 

The  mighty  roar  of  the  fall  sounded  in  my  cars  all  night, 
and  next  morning  I  wished  to  start  early  to  see  it.  But,  alas  I 
no  one  would  accompany  me.  The  men  represented  that  some 
hostile  Bakalai  lived  in  the  forest  on  the  way,  who  would  kill 
them;  and  after  a  survey  of  the  almost  impenetrable  jungle,  I 
had  to  give  up  all  idea  of  trying  it  alone,  which  had  been  my 
first  thought  So,  after  much  fruitless  inquiry  and  vain  effort 
with  my  cowardly  followers,  I  had  to  give  up  all  hope  of  Fee- 
ing this  remarkable  fall.  That  I  missed,  when  so  near  it,  so 
fine  a  eighty  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  me ;  but  the  traveler 
in  Africa  leanus,  by  bitter  experience,  to  give  up  to  circumstances 
once  in  a  while,  and  to  feel  thankful  if,  on  the  whole,  he  has  ac- 
complished the  main  part  of  his  undertaking,  ereii  with  soch  nn« 
pleasant  drawbacks  as  this. 

That  the  Ml  of  Samba  Nagoehi  is  a  majestic  sight  all  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  negroes  go  to  prore.  It  is  the  great  marvel  of 
which  all  &e  tribes  have  heard,  even  those  who  live  at  a  distance, 
and  of  which  all  speak  with  awe  and  wonder.  Better  proof  yet 
is  the  very  considerable  volnme  of  water  which  the  Bembo 
Apingi  brings  down  here,  as  well  as  the  great  roar,  which  filled 
the  air  at  the  distance  of,  I  judge,  four  or  five  miles,  nearer  than 
which  I  did  not  get,  on  account  of  the  rapids.  I  have  named 
this  fall  in  my  map  the  MigimCf  in  honor  of  her  mj\jesty  the  Em* 
press  of  the  French. 

My  men  told  me  that  before  the  moving  hither  of  the  savage 
and  treacherous  Bakalai,  the  Apingi  used  to  penetrate  down  river 
as  far  as  the  Anenga  tribe,  who  command  the  junction  of  the 
Kembo  Ngouyai,  and  the  Rembo  Okanda.  The  tribes  on  this 
bank  of  the  river  are  named,  commencing  above,  the  Njavi,  Evili, 
Ngaloi,  and  Anenga.  I  have  seen  (on  my  trip  up  the  Ogobay)  a 
few  of  the  last  two  tribes,  who  speak  the  language  of  the  Mpongwe. 
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I  was  aasnred  that  the  Bembo  Okanda  was  much  larger  than 

the  Bembo  Ngouyai,  and  I  know  that  its  shoraa  mtust  be  populom^ 

for  from  there  are  brought  a  great  many  of  the  slaves  which  sup- 
ply the  Capo  Lopez  liKirket.  Remandji,  who  had  been  over  the 
ground,  informed  me  that  the  Kembo  Okanda  was  live  or  six 
days'  journey  off,  to  the  north  or  northwest,  and  thai  the  inter- 
vening country  was  very  mounUuuous.  He  named  the  following 
tribes  as  inhabiting  this  fine  river :  the  Meouandji,  the  Mosheho, 
the  Madouma,  the  Njavi,  the  Kpovi,  and  the  ^ro-hobo. 

Next  to  the  Apincn,  up  the  river,  arc  the  Ajiuuon.  They  are 
said  to  speak  the  Ashira  dialrrt,  inhabit  imnn  n^e  prairies,  which 
are  covered  with  high,  thick  grass,  and  are  a  warlike  people. 
They  showed  me  some  horns  &om  this  disthot  which  belonged  to 
an  animal  imknown  to  me. 

The  liyer,  aoooiding  to  them,  oontinued  to  flow  in  a  southerij 
direction. 

Next  to  the  Aponon  lived  the  Ashango;  but  on  the  right 
banky  while  the  Aponon  inhabit  the  left.  The  Ashango  prairies 
were  three  long  days'  jonmey  away,  to  the  south  and  east,  The 
people  catch  and  tsme  wild  goata^  which  they  tihen  sell  to  the 
tribes  west  of  them. 

Beyond  these  lie  the  Njayi,  and  in  thdr  coantiy  a  great  fikU  or 
rapid  obstructs  the  river,  which  is  even  there  a  very  large  stream. 
Beyond  the  Njavi  is  an  unknown  land  even  to  the  Apingi,  who 
had  never  been  even  as  &r  as  tliere^  but  from  which  they  hear 
through  their  slaves. 

On  the  28th  I  set  out  on  an  exploration  of  the  mountain  range, 
which  extends  almost  due  east  so  far  as  I  can  sec  from  the  high- 
est point  near  Remandji's  village,  and  from  the  river  as  far  as  I 
ascended.  The  chief  accompanied  me.  lie  would  not  go  f:ir, 
but  I  determined  to  follow  this  ningo  as  far  as  I  could.  The 
problem  I  wished  to  solve  was  whether  it  continued  its  easterly 
direction,  and  to  what  probable  distance. 

On  the  first  day  we  made  twenty-live  miles  due  east  "We 
stopped  for  the  night  in  an  Apingi  village.  We  were  received 
with  shouts  of  wrlcomo.  Mc^t  of  the  people  had  already  seen 
me  on  my  first  arrival  in  Remandji's  village.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  set  out  again,  and,  traveling  eastward  about  twenty  miles, 
reached  at  night&ll  an  Isogo  village,  the  chief  of  which  was  one 
of  Bemandji's  numerous  fiithers-in-law. 
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The  men  aimed  and  stood  on  ihe  defenaiye^  and  tibe  mmen 
scieamed  and  mn  away  when  they  saw  me  oommg.  If  Bemand- 
ji  had  not  heem  with  me^  I  soBpect  I  should  have  had  difScolty  in 
ezplainiDg  my  widiesbcfora  I  was  transfixed  with  speai^  When 

Bemandji  eocplained  that  I  was  a  mighty  spirit,  but  to  them 
quite  hurrnle&s,  they  were  satisfied,  and  furnished  ua  supper  aud  a 
sleeping-place. 

These  people  speak  the  same  dialect  as  Ihc  Apingi,  liut  are  by 
the  latter  considered  an  inferior  people.  Why  I  could  not  tell, 
for  their  houses,  dresses,  and  customs  are  quite  alike. 

We  were  now  in  the  midst  of  the  hills  which  constitute  the 
range  I  have  spoken  o£  The  Isogo  inhabit  the  higher  plains, 
and  have  many  villages.  They  told  me  that  the  mountains  ex- 
tend in  an  easterly  direction  afi  lar  as  they  had  gone,  which  was 
several  days'  journey. 

To  this  point  Remandji's  son  accompanied  me.  We  traveled 
eastward,  and  at  the  last  of  the  Isogo  villages  the  chief  took  leave 
of  me.  A  party  of  Isogo  and  Apingi  agreed  to  accompany  me 
as  &ur  as  the  Ashango  villages^  which  they  said  ky  in  the  mount- 
ains, about  three  daya'  journey  oflE. 

Tho  air  is  tolerably  pore  and  oool  on  these  high  monntaans; 
my  spirits  were  high ;  I  was  now  going  straight  east^  and,  though 
I  had  not  goods  enough  along  to  pass  me  "very  ftr,  yet  my  d^ 
pdt  at  Bemandji's  Tillage  was  sufficiently  supplied  to  pay  all 
I  might  owe.  My  hopes  were  bright  that  I  might  now  penetrate 
at  least  400  miles  direct  east,  and  settle  ihe  questioned  exten- 
sion of  this  hitherto  unknown  mountain  range  so  far  across  the 
continent. 

We  started  on  the  29th.  The  way  was  somewhat  rocky,  and 
the  forest  dense.  Koads  there  were  not,  and  my  companions  did 
not  even  know  the  country.  We  ti*aveled  by  compass,  avoiding 
the  eminences,  and  keeping,  the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  the 
rocky  rivulets  for  our  paths.  Of  course  sricli  paths  were  terrible 
for  my  shoes.  The  first  day  I  wore  out  a  pair  of  shoes,  the  heels 
giving  way.  Fortunately,  T  had  provided  a  spare  pair,  and  I  was 
able  to  go  on  the  next  day.  On  the  first  night,  as  we  slept 
around  our  fire,  we  were  awakened  by  the  scream  of  a  leopaxd, 
which  did  not,  however,  come  within  shot,  nor  did  we  venture 
after  it,  as  man  has  no  fair  chance  with  this  animal  by  night 
When  the  leopard  ceased  his  cries  came  up  a  tenible  tornado, 
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which  broke  down  troes  and  fanmches  all  around  ns,  and  this  was 
followed  bj  a  heavy  laln-Btoim,  with  strong  lightning,  which 
lasted  till  fire  o'dook  AM. 

The  next  morning,  donning  mj  fiesb  pair  of  ahoea  and  noaking 
a  frugal  break&st  of  plantains,  we  set  oat  again.  The  majestic 
forest  through  whieh  we  traveled  seemed  to  be  qoite  devoid  of 
life,  except  indeed  insect  life.  Onoe  in  a  while  I  ran  i^inst  the 
web  of  the  great  yellow  spider,  and  occasionally  we  hearrl  the  err 
of  soDie  little  birds.  But  no  larger  animals  had  lefi  tut  ir  trace< 
in  our  sight.  My  gun  seemed  a  useless  encumbruuce.  Isot  even 
a  monkey  sliawed  himself. 

The  gloom  of  the  woods  was  something  quite  appalling  to  the 
spirits.  It  seemed  a  fit  place  for  the  haunt  of  some  sylvan  mon- 
ster, delighting  in  silence  and  the  shades  of  night.  I  w;ls  on  the 
look-out  for  gorillas;  but  the  natives  did  not  secrn  to  expect  to 
find  even  many  of  these  here,  though  they  knew  the  animal. 

These  lifeless  forests,  so  difi'erent  from  the  teeming  woods  of 
Southern  A&ica,  fill  the  traveler  with  awe.  Dependent  in  a 
good  degree  upon  his  rifle  for  his  living,  the  miserable  explorer 
finds  himself  here  in  momentaiy  danger  of  starvation.  For  of 
the  cumbrous  provision  of  the  negroes  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
carry  an  adequate  supply.  With  starvation  staring  ns  in  the  &oe. 
we  pushed  on  energeticallji  and  bj  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  had  made,  by  my  reckoning,  abont  sixty-five  miles  from  the 
last  Isogo  village,  in  a  (»x)oked  direction,  or  a  little  more  than  a 
hundred  from  Beman^Ji's  town. 

The  next  day  (Dec  81st)  we  hoped  to  reach  the  Ashango  conn- 
ti^,  where  we  could  rest  We  had  not  yet  shot  any  thing  but 
two  litUe  birds,  which  I  had  for  supper  this  day.  My  men  had 
still  a  little  plantain  left. 

The  next  day,  the  first  of  1859,  and,  alas  I  the  last  of  my  east- 
ward  tour,  ^e  set  out  early,  determined  to  reach  help  before 
night,  for  our  provisions  were  no  longer  sufficient  to  encuniber 
us.  The  gruund  had  been  getting  rougher  all  the  day  before: 
our  paths  w^crc  the  course  of  streams:  and  now,  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  occurred  what  1  Lad  been  dreading.  My  last  pair  of 
shoes  gave  out  completely.  They  were  torn,  both  upper  and  sole, 
and  at  every  step  my  bleeding  feet  were  more  and  more  torn,  till 
at  last  the  agony  grew  too  great,  and  I  could  not  set  a  step  for- 
ward without  almost  an  accompanying  scream.   There  was  yet 
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no  sign  of  an  inhabited  conntiy.  Far  as  we  oonld  see  beiow  ns 
and  ahead — and  this  was  not  &r — ^we  saw  only  dense  forests. 

The  pain  obliged  me  to  He  down  near  a  brook  where  I  had 
stopped  to  bathe  mj  wonnded  feet  We  boilt  a  fire,  and,  keep- 
ing my  gnn  in  readiness  for  any  passing  game,  I  sent  my  men 
ahead  to  see  if  they  conld  spy  ont  a  villsge.  Evidently  the  yague 
report  of  a  three  days'  joomey  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The 
men  were  themselves  ignorant  of  localities,  and  only  kept  up  their 
spirits  because  I  showed  no  signs  of  alarm. 

They  returned  after  an  lioar,  rcpurting  nothing  in  sight.  Then 
we  made  our  camp  for  the  night.  I  tied  up  my  shoes  as  well  as 
I  could  for  to-moijo\v'g  journey;  we  ate  the  la.st  of  our  plantains; 
I  took  a  swallow  of  brandy,  and  we  went  to  sleep. 

Thus  ended  New  Year's  day^  1859.  Next  niuming  my  poor  feet 
were  more  swollen  than  ever.  They  would  not  fit  into  the  torn 
shoes  at  all.  How  to  progress  I  did  not  know.  To  advance  was 
plainly  impossible  without  provisions.  The  men  gathered  a  few 
wild  berries  and  nuts,  on  which  we  made  a  kind  of  breakfast,  and 
then  I  took  out  from  a  little  sack,  in  which  it  had  long  been  laid 
away,  an  American  flag,  which  I  had  meant  to  plant  upon  my  far^ 
thest  point  I  did  not  think,  when  months  ago  I  sewed  it  snij^ly 
in  its  cover,  that  I  should  feel  so  bitterly  disappointed  at  having 
to  use  it. 

Keeping  one  man  with  me,  I  sent  the  rest  to  ascend  a  little 
peak  which  rose  not  far  on  my  right  Even  £rom  its  top  the 
view  oonld  not  but  be  oonfined,  on  aooonnt  of  the  thick  forest 
I  gave  them  my  gun  to  shoot  any  thmg  alive  they  mig^t  see  to 
make  the  pot  boil ;  commanded  them  to  hang  the  bright  littb 
flag  from  tiie  top  of  the  highest  tree  they  coald  dimb^  and  then 
to  report  to  me  what  they  saw  beyond  this,  onr  fiurihest  point 

The  good  fellows  were  gcme  two  honrs.  They  came  back  with 
a  smaU  monkey  and  a  serpent  nearly  twelve  feet  long,  of  the  boa 
species.  The  monkey  they  gave  me.  The  snake  made  them  a 
meal,  and  something  over. 

Then,  finding  it  impossible  to  advance  lai  ther,  I  sent  two  men 
to  climb  the  highest  tree  in  sight,  and  fiisten  the  Americuii  Ihig  at 
its  top.  When  it  floated  out  on  the  breeze,  I  made  my  men  give 
three  cheers  for  the  star-si)angled  banner,  and  divided  the  remains 
of  my  brandy  among  them. 

Having  eaten  our  dinner,  and  breakiast,  and  supper  all  in  one, 
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I  drank  a  glaas  of  vine  to  ihe  liealth  of  fiiencb  at  borne,  tbeo 
oaiefally  liandaged  my  feet  with  tiie  deeres  of  my  diirt^  loroed 
them  gently  into  the  ragged  shoes,  and  we  set  out  on  our  wmj 
hack.  It  was  a  sony  day  for  me.  I  longed  more  than  I  can  tell 
to  adyanoe.  It  seemed  too  great  a  disappointment  to  stand  as 
I  did  just  here— to  have  within  my  grasp,  almost,  the  solnlioii 
of  a  cniions  and  important  geographical  problem,  and  to  have 
to  leave  it  unsolved. 

Of  the  journey  back  I  have  but  a  dim  and  feverish  recollec- 
tion,   i  remember  that  my  feet  got  worse  instead  of  better;  luai 
when  the  wretched  shoes  were  beyond  even  tying  together  with 
vines  I  cast  them  away,  and  bandaged  the  feet  with  what  remain- 
ed of  my  shirt    That  on  the  second  and  third  day  of  our  journev 
we  had  not  even  a  little  bird  to  eat,  but  plunged  forward  in  a 
stupid  apathy  of  hunger  and  pain.    That  on  the  fourth  morning 
one  of  the  men  espied  a  gorilla,  who  came  roaring  toward  us. 
beating  his  vast  chest,  and  waddling  up  to  the  attack  with  sdcL 
horrid  utterances  and  soul-freezing  aspect,  eyes  glaring,  and  the 
monstrous  face  distorted  with  im}:>oteut  rage,  that  for  once,  wak- 
ing out  of  my  dreamy  stupor,  and  seeing  this  image  of  the  devil 
coming  upon  us,  I  would  have  ran  if  my  feet  bad  borne  me.  I 
remember  that  when  my  gun-carrier  i^ot  the  huge  beast,  the 
men  rushed  upon  it,  and  tore  rather  than  cut  it  up,  to  stifle  with 
its  Innthed  flesh  the  hunger  which  was  gnawing  at  their  viuxh. 

Then  we  went  on,  relieved  £)r  a  time  ficom  starvation,  I  drag- 
ging my  bleeding,  bare^  and  swollen  feet  over  the  rough  and 
^omy  ground,  till  at  last^  at  noon  of  the  fiitii  day,  we  oame  to  the 
Isogo  towns. 

Here  I  lay  hut  half  consdoua  for  three  day&  The  people 
brought  me  fbod;  the  land  women  bathed  and  oQed  my  fyeiL 
Women  are  ever  kind  and  ready  to  help  the  hdpleas^  even  in 
brutalized  AMca. 

And  now,  in  this  long  sioknesB  I  h^gan  to  wish  Ibr  home.  I 
longed  to  get  back  to  the  sea.  Each  day  I  beoome  less  patient 
with  my  inactive  condition,  more  eager  for  a  sight  of  the  ocean. 

When  I  could  walk  once  more,  though  not  without  pain,  I  re- 
turned to  llcmandji's,  packed  up  my  few  goods  and  journals,  and 
set  out  on  the  way  back.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was 
home-sick — really  and  thoroughly  home-sick. 

When  I  told  Beman^ji  that  I  must  return,  he  called  Minsho 
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and  said,  "  The  spirit  must  go  back.  We  are  80117",  but  as  it  is 
bis  will,  we  must  submit.  Wait^  however,  that  we  may  get  him 
food,  that  he  may  not  be  hungry  on  the  way."  Thereupon  the 
p^ple  hroneht  me  fowls,  plantains,  and  manioc.  The  kendo  I 
waB  K  ] nested  to  keep,  "that  when  you  come  back  jou  may  be 
our  master." 

Remandgi  also  gave  me  two  beautiful  grass  cnp??  done  in  fine 
crochet-work,  and  wliicli  luue  excited  the  admiration  of  many 
ladies  in  this  country  for  the  neatness  of  their  work. 

I  gave  the  old  chief  my  knife  and  fork,  and  afterward,  at  his 
own  special  request,  covered  the  walk  of  his  hut  inside  with  some 
New  York  papeis  which  I  had  received  on  my  way  to  the  Ashi- 
la,  and  whose  columns  had  helped  to  while  away  my  inactive 
days  here  in  the  £Bkr  interior.  He  was  very  pr6ud  of  this,  and 
piomised  to  preserve  them  till  the  next  white  spirit  came  to  see 
him,  to  whom  it  will  doubtless  be  a  onrions  spectacle.  He  said, 
"When, in  after  years,  I  tell  the  people  fiom  fu  away  ihat  a 
white  spirit  came  to  see  me  and  was  my  friend,  Ihe^  will  say, 
'  Yon  lie.'  Then  I  will  show  them  these  things  which  yon  have 
lefb  me.  Then  they  will  believ&** 

I  was  presented  with  a  large  anvil  of  iron,  need  by  ihe  Apingi 
in  their  blacksmitbing  operations;  bnt  it  was  too  heavy  to  cany 
off;  and,  moreover,  as  iron  is  the  gold  of  these  people,  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  rob  them.  They  work  iron  very  neatly,  but 
not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  Fan,  who  are  the  best  blacksmiths 
I  saw  in  Africa.  They  make  knives  similar  to  the  Ashira's,  and 
axes  such  as  are  displayed  in  the  engraving  below,  and  orna- 
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ment  them  very  nicclj.  But  their  specially  is  the  weaving  of 

cloth. 

We  set  ont  finally  on  the  16th  of  January,  being  ferried  across 
the  river  m  the  little  boats.  As  we  were  traveling  through  the. 
bush  on  our  way  to  the  Ashira  plains,  I  suddenly  started  a  flock 
of  monkeys.  One  of  my  young  men,  Islioungi  by  name,  was  with 
me.  When  I  had  shot  my  monkey  and  returned  from  [»i''kiug 
him  up,  I  saw  the  strangest  change  that  surely  ever  tou':  [/l  ice  in 
a  man.  Ishoungi,  who  w^us  as  black  as  a  crow  when  I  leiL  him, 
had,  in  Irss  than  a  miuuk^  become  covered  all  over  with  blotches, 
which  gave  hun  a  ghastly  spotted  ap|>earance,  frightful  and  sick- 
ening to  the  view.  It  was  a  comj^lete  and  most  singular  meta* 
morphosis.  The  swellings  extended  under  my  own  observation, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  scarce  a  spot  on  his  whole  body 
was  left  in  its  pure  black  state.  Even  his  face  was  ooTered.  Ilia 
lips  were  disfigured ;  his  nose  put  out  of  shape ;  his  eyes  dosed. 

This  siDgolar  disease  is  known  to  the  Ashira  by  the  name  of 
etita.  The  swellings  are  large,  but  of  d  iff  rent  sizes  and  shapes, 
and  look  much  as  though  the  subject  had  been  badly  scalded. 
The  skin  is  raised,  and  a  thin  matter  collects  benea^  it  An 
intoleiaUe  itching  pain  fbllow%  which  makes  the  poor  waSkst- 
er  scream  with  agony.  I  dropped  my  monkey  and  led  poor 
Isboun^  to  a  little  brook  not  £etr  o£(  where  I  spiinkled  him 
with  water,  which  seemed  somewhat  to  ease  lus  pain.  Present- 
ly  one  of  ihe  Ashira  men  came  along,  and,  seeing  his  oonditioii, 
took  out  some  yellow  bark  of  a  tree  unknown  to  me^  from  a 
pouch  he  carried.  This  he  made  fine,  then  chewed  it  wi^  wa- 
ter in  his  month.  When  he  had  chewed  it  a  little  he  spat  the 
juice  on  the  other's  body,  and  Ishoungi  rubbed  and  spread  it 
gently.  Wherever  it  touched,  the  swelling  went  down.  In  l;:  tle 
more  than  twenty  minutes — certainly  in  less  than  hall"  an  hour — - 
the  swellings  were  gone,  leaving  scarce  any  murk  upon  his  body. 

This  was  the  first  severe  case  I  had  met  in  Africa,  though  my 
boatmen  on  the  Rembo  had  sornetmies  t')  suffer  from  slight  at- 
tacks. I  will  not  attempt  to  account  for  this  singular  phenome- 
non farther  than  to  say  that  my  observation  led  me  to  chaise  it 
to  great  overheating  and  sudden  cooling  of  the  blood.  It  is 
known  to  the  Gamma  and  Bakalai,  but  they  do  not  suffer  &om  it 
much.   They,  too,  call  it  etita. 

It  was  the  rainy  season  stilly  and  the  forest  was  in  many  places 
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mnddj.  We  passed  ihe  fink  night  (16-17ih)  at  a  Bakalai  tH- 
lage,  where  I  leoeiTed  a  present  of  a  deer.  In  the  night  the  roof 
of  my  hut  was  swept  off  by  a  tornado,  and  I  stood  in  the  street  a 
couple  of  hoturs  for  fear  of  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  yillage. 

It  rained  in  torrents  the  whole  night  and  the  greater  part  of 

the  next  day,  and  when  we  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Louvandji 
we  found,  instead  of  the  pkasaiu  uud  eiisilv-fordable  stream  n 
bad  been  on  our  outward  passaitc,  a  fierce  torrent,  utterly  impa^-o- 
able.  We  bad,  therefore,  to  remain  there  all  night,  and  it  was 
not  till  late  next  afternoon  that  we  managed  to  cross.  The  flies 
and  bees  were  here  so  bad  that  I  was  fairly  driven  from  the  camp 
into  the  woods.  They  were  attracted  in  vast  swanus  by  our  ripe 
plantains. 

When  wc  came  to  cross  the  Louvandji  the  next  day  the  stream 
was  yet  very  full,  tlie  current  extremely  rapid,  and  the  river  almost 
unfordable.  The  water  was  up  to  my  neck,  and  we  had  to  support 
ourselves  with  long  poles,  which,  being  flrmJy  set  in  the  bottom  be- 
low us,  bore  us  up  against  the  impetuous  torrent  Happily,  though 
I  lost  my  footing  once,  being  the  shortest  man  of  the  party,  I  man- 
aged to  get  sa&ly  aeross.  That  night  it  came  on  to  rain  before  we 
peached  our  camping-ground  The  consequence  was  that  we  were 
nnable  to  light  a  fire— the  first  time  I  have  ever  known  this  occur 
on  mj  travels.  It  was  a  stnpid  blunder,  which  caused  ns  to  spend 
the  night  in  a  most  uncomfortable  manner,  I  seated,  gun  in  hand, 
on  my  chest,  and  the  negroes  firing  guns  and  shouting  all  night  to 
keep  off  the  leopards^  several  of  which  we  heard  about  us.  It  was 
the  most  uncomfortable  night  I  ever  spent  My  feet  were  by  no 
means  tough,  and  pained  me;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  sit  still, 
awake,  in  the  pouring  rain,  and  await  ihe  yell  and  spring  of  some 
leopard,  who  cc^d  probably  see  us  quite  well  in  the  darkness. 

At  last  day  dawned,  and  we  pushed  on.  After  crossini,;  the  irail 
Ovigui  bridge,  we  reached  the  plains  without  farther  mishap.  My 
home-sick ne&i-~a  stranf^  longing  which  I  never  experienced  be- 
fore— still  made  me  miserable.  I  was  impatient  to  push  on,  but 
was  so  weak,  what  with  fever  attacks,  occasioned  by  hardships  and 
by  my  sore  feet,  that  I  had  perforce  to  lie  still. 

On  the  22d  I  finally  managed  to  get  off.  Olcnda  and  his  peo- 
ple gave  me  plenty  of  presents,  arms,  a  loom,  fetichce,  an  idol,  and 
provisions  to  last  me  to  Obinflji's  town.  Mal^ndal  was  glad  to 
return,  and  I  longed  constantly  for  the  sea. 
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lianj  of  the  litUe  yallejs  ataated  in  the  hollow  of  the  hilk 
were  now  rnnoh  overflowed.  Onoarfiratdayoaftlhadthemifl* 
fiirtiuie  to  step  into  a  bashikooay  anny,  and  waa^  as  oaiial  on  Buck 
oooaaions,  badly  bitten,  as  were  sevend  of  my  men.  These  were 
difBnent  from  the  basliikouay  met  neaxer  the  searshoie.  They 
ware  larger,  strouger,  slower  in  thdr  movementai  and  had  not  the 
very  peculiar  diaukmg  mode  of  attack  which  chancterizes  the 
bashikouuy  Hgured  and  described  befbr^  Their  late  was  more 
severe ;  they  literally  took  pieces  of  flesh  ont  of  my  l^s,  and 
made  me  bleed  very  freely,  but  their  attack  was  mnoh  less  fieroe. 
Nothing  can  stand  the  onset  of  the  smaller  bashikouay  ant,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  drive  theui  off  except  by  killing  them.  Tkeae 
larger  ants  are  not  tree-climbers,  the  natives  told  me. 

On  the  2-ith  we  at  last  reached 
the  banks  of  the  little  Ofoubou 
again,  and  the  next  day  we  floated 
down  to  Obindji's  town,  where  we 
were  welcomed  with  great  shouts 

of  joy,  gun-firing,  music  and  danc- 
u«A-i.oMo^  ujj^MOT  or  xia  lu.-  ^^^^    j  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^i  the  Af- 
rican uses  to  express  his  delights 
As  we  crossed  the  range  of  hills  which  divide  the  Ashira  plains 
from  the  Bakal^  country  to  the  westward,  I  found,  to  my  sar> 
prise^  that  on  the  western  side  of  this  water^shed  it  was  now  the 
dry  season.   All  the  little  brooks  were  dried  up ;  the  ground  was 
quite  dried;  and  when  we  reached  the  Ofoubou  and  Ovenga, 
these  streams  were  quite  low.  This  was  the  nkonmoonai  the 
short  ^^ddle  dry  season,  which  had  set  in  here  a  month  bdEbie^ 
while  in  the  Aping!  and  Ashira  region,  and  on  the  eastem  slope 
of  these  hiUs,  the  rainy  season  was  in  fhllfinoe^ 

I  spent  a  night  with  Obindji,  then  took  canoes  and  was  pulled 
down  to  Goumbi,  where  I  Ibnnd  my  old  ftiend  QoengQeaa  abwit> 
to  my  great  disappomtment  AAer  two  days' rest  I  passed  down 
stream  again,  and  on  the  10th  of  Febmaiy  was  hailed  by  my  old 
keeper  Binkimongami,  and  by  his  chief  Ranpano.  They  had  al- 
most given  up  the  hope  of  seeing  me  again,  but  had  kept  my 
live-stock  and  goods  safely.  They  were  very  proud  when  I  ex- 
pressed my  pleasure,  and  the  town  had  a  general  jollification,  to 
which  I  contributed  unhmited  tobacco  from  the  interior. 
Then  for  the  sea-shore  to  look  out  for  a  ship.   The  fever  be- 
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gan  to  creep  on  me.  Quinine  I  bad  taken  to  the  amcnant  of 
fi>nrteen  onnoee,  till  now  it  had  almost  ceased  to  afifeot  me^  ex- 
cept bj  taking  great  quantltieB.  Fowler's  sdulion  of  aisenic 
seemed  also  powerkss.  I  had  grown  to  be  an  nnLappj  Mithri- 
dates— poison*pioo£  Daily  I  seemed  to  get  weaker,  and  daily 
I  longed  moie  to  feel  the  fiesh  sea-bxeeze  which  should  bear  me 
to  America. 

Four  long  months  were  yet  to  elapse,  however,  before  at  la^t 
mj  vessel  came  ui  siirht.  In  this  dull  time  of  packing,  writing, 
and  illness,  many  weary  liours  were  relieved  by  watcbing  the 
singular  actions  of  a  very  curious  bird,  the  Sycobius  nigerrimus, 
which  liad,  in  immense  numbers,  colonized  a  little  grove  of  trees 
near  my  lu>use  during  my  last  absence.  The  habits  of  tlu  so  lit- 
tle twitterera  are  most  remarkable,  and  I  never  wearied  ot  watch- 
ing their  various  and  very  skillful  and  intelligent  manoeuvres  in 
tiest-building  and  gathering  food. 

There  are  two  species,  but  both  live  in  the  same  trees,  and  in- 
discriminately among  each  other,  though  not,  of  course,  in  the 
same  nests.  The  male  of  one  species  is  entirely  black,  and  the 
female  a  dark  gray,  while  in  the  other  the  male  is  yellow,  with ' 
black  and  yellow  throat  The  eggi  of  the  first-mentioned  are 
bluish,  with  black  spots,  while  those  of  the  last  are  light  pink, 
with  dark  spots. 

They  are  extremely  sociable  birds,  and  not  only  establish  them- 
selves in  vast  colonies,  but  prefer  always  to  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  Tillage^  and,  at  any  rate,  not  &r  6om  where  the  palm 
and  the  plantain  abound.  They  seem  fond  of  the  socie^  of  man, 
something  as  our  own  swallows  are. 

They  are  singularly  industrious  birds.  When  they  have  8et> 
tied  upon  a  tree  on  which  to  plant  a  colony,  they  labor  from  day* 
light  till  dark,  day  after  day,  with  the  utmost  joy,  and  fun,  and 
perseverance  at  liieir  yery  singular  pendent  nests,  which  I  will 
now  proceed  to  describe.  The  nest  is  in  shape  ronnd,  or  nearly 
so,  with  a  narrow  passage  for  entrance  and  exit,  leading  ofot^m  one 
side  and  opening  bmcath.  It  is  securely  fastened  to  an  out- 
stretched twig,  probably  for  safety  from  monkeys  and  serpents; 
and  I  have  counted  on  one  tree  near  my  house  over  two  thousand 
of  such  pendent  little  balls,  each  inhabited  by  a  family  of  the 
birds. 

The  birds,  when  building,  strip  the  tough  outside  fibre  of  the 
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palm  or  plantain  leaf,  and  ^lit  tius  into  yery  narrow  stripe  not 
more  than  two  or  tliree  lines  wide,  bat  the  whole  length  of  the 
leaf.  Male  and  female  both  work  at  gathering  this  material; 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  strips  are  brought  to  begin  a  nest^ 
and  the  pendent  twig  is  fixed  upon,  the  birds  "beffsi  to  turn  these 
leaf-strips  oyer  the  twig,  and  to  interlace  them  below  in  a  manner 
which  enables  the  finished  nest  to  shed  rain.  The  birds  work 
with  the  greatest  assiduity  with  both  beak  and  feet;  and  often  I 
would  see  one  little  fellow  one  minute  holding  by  his  feet  and 
working  the  fibres  ui  with  his  bill,  the  next  suspended  by  the 
bill  and  pushing  all  together  with  his  feet,  and  then  adroitly  blip- 
ping  inside,  and,  by  pushing  and  working  with  his  body,  giving 
the  nest  a  round  shape.  The  entrance  is  the  last  made,  and 
doubtless  instinct  teaches  them  to  turn  its  mouth  down,  to  enable 
it,  too,  to  shed  rain. 

Sometimes  trees  on  which  these  industrious^  little  fellows  huild 
are  quite  killed  by  the  weight  of  so  many  nests,  and  by  the  space 
they  occupy  preyenting  the  regular  growth  of  the  branches.  The 
neets  are  used  not  only  to  breed  in,  but  also  to  live  in,  and  each 
pair  breeds  several  times  a  year,  raising  two  young  at  a  brood. 
Of  course,  with  such  rapid  increase  they  are  always  neediiv^  T^ew 
nests,  so  that  the  building  process  is  gdng  on  almost  all  the  time. 
It  is  remarkable  that  among  so  many  nests,  all  looking  to  my 
eyes  oxactlj  alike,  each  bird  was  always  able  to  find  his  own. 
But  I  must  own  that  sometimes  I  noticed  a  strong  fellow  trying 
with  might  and  main  to  oust  one  of  his  weaker  brethren  fiom  his 
home,  though  g^erally  with  little  success.  ^  They  have  a  fore- 
knowledge of  ^  rainy  season  evidently,  Ibr  just  b^ore  this  sets 
in  they  are  peculiarly  active  in  building  and  repairing,  and  at 
Buck  times  the  village  near  which  they  have  settled  is  alive  with 
their  merry  twittering  and  active  busUe. 

In  watching  these  little  neighbors  of  mine  I  spoit  many  a  day 
which  would  have  been  unutterably  weary  but  for  them.  At 
last,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  I  was  so  happy  as  to  spy  a  sail.  My 
heart  beat  anxiously  lest  she  should  pass.  But,  to  my  great  joy, 
the  little  brig  stood  right  in  shore.  By  night  I  knew  that  my 
friends  in  the  Graboon  had  sent  to  inquire  for  news  of  me.  They 
had  eriy(;n  me  up  for  lost  The  captam  had  orders  to  ascertain 
how  1  came  to  my  death.  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  him 
that  I  was  not  dead  yet 
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And  now  came  the  weaiy  work  of  taking  in  my  cargo  of 
beasts  and  other  things ;  the  tedious  delays  which  yet  kept  me. 
poor  fever-stricken  wretch,  to  the  shore.  At  last  wc  were  off, 
and  with  a  thankful  heart  I  welcomed  the  cool  breeze  which 
bore  me  back  to  civilization,  to  friends,  and  to  renewed  health. 

And  here  I  part  from  the  reader,  who,  I  trust,  has  not  yawned 
over  my  troubles,  nor  grown  weary  over  the  story  of  my  adven- 
tures and  explorations. 
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THE  FAXTKA  OF  BQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 

Fob  the  nae  of  natitnlists,  I  give  hero  a  list  of  the  animals  collected  by  me  dw- 
iqg  the  explorations  described  in  the  body  of  the  l)Ook.  Nnr  sj>crics  I  have,  for  con- 
renience  of  reference,  put  by  themselves.  For  detailed  description  of  the  new  ani- 
mals the  {scientific  reader  is  referred  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History  for  1660. 

MAMMALIANS. 

8FXCIS8  DISCOVERED  BY  P.  B.  DD  CHAILLU. 


Troglodytes  calms. 

**  Koolo-kamba. 
"nagelapbufl  albo-virgatos. 
Potamochcerus  albifrooe. 
Genetta  Fieldiana. 


Ceroopithecns  nigripee. 
OtoHonis  ftpleaUs. 
Cynogalo  vel<»x. 
Sdanu  Nordhoffi. 
**  ehorivonii. 
WilMNiL 


(I 


Scioras  sobalbidus. 

**  rabripes. 

**  minntua. 
Manatus  Oweni. 
Aspidonectea  a^ilns 


T.QotiSUk. 

T.  Niger  (Chimpanwe). 
Elephas  Africaniia. 
Hippopotannra. 
Bos  brachichcros. 
Tregalaphus  silncnltrix. 
**  (ipecleaiiotde- 

tBnniiied). 
LeopardoR  varins. 
*  Gazella  (four  species,  not 

determined). 
Crorodilns  vulgaris. 
Canis  aureus. 


Oenetta  Aabi^mM. 

pocnsis, 
Hyiena  striata. 
Hyitriz  cristSts. 

Colobus  SatamiH. 
Fresbytes  albigena. 


lOtollcttiB  PelH. 

jScinriis  (three 
determined). 
ISorex  odoratu. 


Vesjwrtilio  minutns. 

"      (two  other  ipe- 
CercQ^nthecns  melanogcnvs.'   cies,  not  determined). 

Cephas.        lAnomalams  Fraseri. 
(spedee  not  Lutra  (speciee  not  determ* 


determined). 
Mangabet    colier  (Oeieo- 

pithocns). 
Cynocephnliui  Mormon. 


ined). 

PaagoUa. 


KinizjB 


Tfnn.ES. 

Stentothsema  Derbiano*.    Tiyonix  Aabfyii. 


Python  hivittatns. 
Thrasops  tlavigoiarii  or  Bo- 

oephaltts  capenrii. 
Chlorophls  ht'torodermus. 
Boaedon  quadrivirgatum. 
Toxicodryas  BlandingiL 
Echidna  nasicomis. 
A  species  of  naja. 
Brachycranion  corpulentun 

(snake). 
GolnberPhiliiML 


Dryophis  Kirtlandi. 
Dipsas  or  ToxioodiTaa  Blan-, 

dingii. 
Lc'ptupliis  smaraR(liniis, 
Dendrophis  tiavigularis. 
Sphenoniina  elegans. 
Gcrrhosaurus  BibroniL 

nigro  lineatos. 
Enprcpai  striata. 

Blandingit 
iilhilahriti 


'Biifo  maculatus. 
Dactylcthra  Mulleri. 
If  yla  puntata. 
Kana  Bibronii. 

alboUOuria  (diicofwed 
by  me). 
Hctoro^loasa  AfticaiUU 
Chamalco  dilepsis. 

granulosus. 
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Tricopbonis  nolitn*  (Xeno- 

cichla). 
Pbasidus  uiger. 
Nmnida  planifinB. 
Tockus  ramni  us. 
ifrancoUuiui  buuamatm. 
Andrapadns  vireiii. 


BariMtnU  Do  ChaiUoL 

' '  fuliginoea. 
Diceam  Kiuhue. 
JBgithahu  flmTiflEOBS. 
Camaroptcra  tineta. 
&rlvia  Prasina. 
Bntalis  inftafcatUM. 

Mtucici^M  epdbta  (Atfa&  Butalis  comitntus 

Brythrocerens  M'Callit 
Prvmoica  Bairdii. 
Criniger  xaathogaster. 
Fmhiiriii  Iracoraburaa. 
B&elignotlMs  ccmirostrii. 

**  exQk. 
AJethe  castanea. 
Trioophonis  calnms. 


Sjcobias  KacbclUn. 
**  sentttitt. 

^feropiscus  MoUeri. 
Atticora  nitens. 
Hctffirodes  in&ignis. 
Ispidina  LecontiL 
Eopsaltria  cinerea,  or  Hy- 

podcs  cincrca. 
Mcropogon  Brcwcri. 
Eaprinodes  BchiaUoeus. 


CamaropleffB  cwiiMfWi. 

Sylvietta  virens 
Parmoptila  Woodhoatei. 
Hacraaphcniis  flavicaBa* 

Geocichla  compsonota. 
Tricophonu  chloronotna. 
"       tricolor  (XeDO- 

cichla). 
Aodropadas  coniioiurii. 
BCudpcta  8peciOM. 

"  di^ChaiUnL 
Trochocercus  nitens. 
Parisoma  melanorum. 

"  oliresccns. 
Turdirostria  fulvcscens. 
H)'phantomb  cinctua. 
Colomba  iriditorqi; 
nnfi*fnffa_ 


Gypohierax  Angolraris. 

Tcphrodornis  ocreatus. 
Polyboroidcs  radiatas. 

•*  t^-piciu. 
Accipitcr  Toiisscncli. 

**  Hartlaubii. 
Haltetiis  Tocifer. 

*'  blagrns. 
SpUiBtas  ooronatns. 

**  occipitalis. 
Spilornis  bacha. 
Miscratar  macrounis. 
Ariceda  cuculoidcs. 
Sootopelia  Pclii. 
Cbaunonotus  Sabind* 
Ixos  A>»banteu8. 
Ixonotos  guttatna. 
Nectariaia  superba. 

"  Johaniw. 

"  foligiiwia. 

"  nectarina. 

"  anf^oleniiia. 

•*  cbloropypia. 

•*  Bubcoliaris. 
tepbrolama. 
Asdmptai  aurantia. 

"  Frazeri. 
Nectarinia  oranolffima. 

*'  BBichenbacfaiL 

*♦  cuprca. 

"  obscora. 

"  cyanoeepliala. 

**  Strangcrii. 
Teiticallis. 
HwQpsbicolor. 
BvBvrori* 


n 
u 


Hemps  BiiUoddoidei. 

*'  albicollis. 
variegatus. 
Meropisctis  f^acfo. 

Alccdo  li  nr(ij,'astr». 
Halcjon  badia. 

Senegaletins. 
"  dnas. 
\l(-cdo  quadribracbys. 
Con-thornis  c«niIeocephal& 
Cenie  rudis. 
Motac-illa  Capen^is. 
Tclophonus  leucorhynchiiB. 
Laniarus  cnicntis. 
Pclii. 
chloris. 
Dn'WK"oj)U8  major. 
CninpephagR  nigra. 
Lobotos  Temmincldi. 
Ceblepyria  or  graoealiii  az- 

urea. 
Dicnirus  caracimis. 

atrijicnnis. 
Sigmodiis  rutivcntrifc 
Amhus  Goulclii. 
CurvuB  curvirostris. 
Zanclostomus  flavirostris. 
Cbaunonotus  SabineL 
Cofisypha  pocnsis. 

vcrticalit.t 
Pratincola  salax. 
Cicropiw  Gordoid. 
Musicapa  trrisola. 
Cypselus  anibrosiacua. 
Attf  corn  MdbiiUL 
Chaturai 


Hirundo  caUiiHu 

*'  nigrita. 
Cocropis  Gmdom(JBina»is). 


X^fi'iQiicatBa 

Platvstira 


Platystira  mel 
(moacicapa). 
Platystira  nncopygialit. 
Zanclostomus  a'reoi. »  > 
Lanioa  Smitbii. 
Tricopbonn  aimidez. 

Biacronix  flaTirentris. 
Andropadns  latiroatiia. 


4t 

L 


SycobiuB  nitens. 

*'  nigerrimns. 
mabmbos. 


Oriolns  nigrijionnis. 

*'     Barutfi  (intermedi- 
ns). 

Cajirimnljms  binotatns. 
Camaroptcni  superciliazit. 

badicepa. 
Eaprinodes  rufoguladu 

**       oliTaccna.  * 
Anoinifl^M  ftiligiiioHk 
Dryosocopus  affinis. 
Lainprocolias  splendidis. . 

^'  puTpareioepi* 
Masdpeta  flavircntriiK '  * 
»*  SmitlkiL 
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Bins  musicns. 
Campepbafta  nigra, 
i^treldk  rubrircntiis. 
atricapilla, 
melpoda. 
rubriventris. 
Pttser  Smunsonii. 
Cotytluuz  meriani. 

(species  not  dc 
tanuiiMd). 

Tockuii  I'uiiciatas. 
Turtm  eiythrophiya. 
BuOMoe  albocmtalas* 

'*  atratiu. 

^*  cylifldficQBL 

**  fistalator. 

"  poensia. 
AiMilodeniiA  muffoA. 
Treron  calva. 

nudirastri.s. 
Peristcra  chalcospUoa  (Co- 

lomba). 
Peristera  pnclla. 

**  t\'Tnjianistriii. 

"  fitVii. 

Malherbi. 
Sqnncarola  helvetica. 
Charadrius  zonattis* 
Iliatii-uhi  pecuaria. 
Ilarpiprion  olivaceoa. 
Totanas  hjrpoIeaeiM. 
Calidris  arenaria. 
Sterna  Senegalensig. 
Podlea  SenegatenaiB. 
Nnmcnius  ph.Topiis. 
Streptolas  intcrpras. 
FiruerU  oereata. 

•*  ciiierasccnsi. 
PlaQ^Btira  mclaaoptera. 

**  leacopygialis. 
Pratincola  solax. 
Macronix  flariventris. 
Stiphomis  crythrothorax. 
Sjlvietta  inicroura. 
Cisricola  nirsitans. 
Spcruiested  cucullata. 

**  poensis. 
Ortytpwpizft  ttricoUia. 
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Frinpillaria  taliapisL 
Foadia  erythrops. 
Hjphanunmis  navigula. 

"  GnjiCftnuOe 
of  flarigula). 
Hyphantornis  tcxtor. 
HyphanUurgofl 
CoHo<?tnithiia  macroams 
Cuutropus  monachas. 
Dcndrobates  CaroU* 
Pogonias  bir8atn.<!. 
O^j^tbug^Jarobinttg. 

Bubo  lencostiffti-^. 
Syraium  Woodfordii. 
Euryfltoniiia  tier. 

^ularis. 
Drymoica  roficeps. 
tueria. 
fortirostriB* 
lateralis. 


Hylia  prasina  (Styphrornls  LeptotiloB  cninieiiifeiA. 


supcrciliaris). 
Phyllopncosto  nmbroTirens. 
Cisticola  corsitans. 
Turdus  PeluM. 
Xenot'ichin  <>yndactila. 
^rrrhiirus  pailcscens. 
Hyliota  ^olacca. 
DiyoRCopiu  aflinis. 

"       major  (Teloi^o- 
nna  XDi^r). 
Nigrita  canicapila. 
**  luteifroQf. 

fnsoonota. 
' '  bicolor. 
Vidua  principalis. 
Spcrmoiipiza  guttata. 
IMttacus  pachyr!iyiichua 
Barbatula  sulisulfurea. 

scolopacca  {Xt^io- 

hueeo), 
Oymnohncco  ralvus. 
TnicbypliouuH  purpuratus. 
Dendroptens  Gaboncnsis. 

nigrignttattts. 
Dendromua  Caroli. 

<*  brachyrhjiidiiii 
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Dadromns  Africanna. 

"      (several  specieiy 
not  yet  determined). 
Indicator  macnlatus. 
Centropss  Frnncl<:ci. 

**  muuachus. 
Cnculua  Gabouensis. 
Cbrysococqrx  snMtagdin* 
ens. 

Syndicns  Adansonii. 
CKdienemns  Senegalenifak 
Glareola  cinerea. 
LobivaneUui  alUcepi, 
.£gtalites  niar^Mnatufl« 

'*  pecuarius. 
Ardea  goUkth. 
Egretta  flavirostris. 

balbacus. 
Baeorfd«a  atricapilla. 
Cif  ni  l  luiuoccphala. 
Mycteria  Senegalensis. 


(4 


Scopus  umbretta. 
Tantalus  ibis. 
Gcronticns  hagedaab. 

olifaoem. 
This  rcHpinsa. 
Numeniiis  j^hceophus. 
Acticis  Iiy^leaenik 
Parra  Africana. 
Rallus  ocnleas. 
Bimantomis  bsmatopoSk 
Phorpbyrio  Alleni. 
Limnocorax  liuvirostria, 
PhfBnicoptcms  crythneoa* 

Xi  ttapus  MadaKaM^aricoA. 
Dcndrocygna  viduata. 
Qncrquednla  Hartlanbii 

(Annjis  cvanoptcm). 
Podica  Scnegalcnus. 
Sterna  Caspfa.  ^ 
cantiaca. 

' '  Senegalensis. 
Rhynchops  oricntaUs. 
Plotus  Levaillantii. 

Carbo  Atricanus. 
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THE  LANGUAGES  OF  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 
Am  we  gain  gnater  knowledge  ciHuhngaagm  and  4i«leelt  of  die  mdone  nd 

tribes  of  Centnl  Aftiee,  the  conviction  gsins  gromid  unoog  pliilalogiala  thet  die 

people  of  this  great  continent  belong  to  two  distinct  families.  The  line  of  separatkm 
I  believe  to  be  fonri'l  one  or  t-vo  •I'^'^Tt  cs  north  of  the  cqaator.  To  the  fonth  of  this 
line,  all  the  people  now  known  speak  m  dialects  which,  thongh  sufficiently  distinct, 
tielong  erideatlj  Id  one  cotnmoii  fiunilj,  hanng  a  common  origin.  Tki^  is  true  of 
en,  so  far  88  known,  from  the  northern  line  I  hare  denoted  down  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  except  the  Hottentots,  the  yimiqttM,  and  n  few  odier  «ii«%n<i|ftm 
tribes  near  the  Inst-mentiooed  place,  wko  are  not  eai^MMed  to  belong  to  either  fanudi 

of  the  African  family. 

This  class  of  languages  and  dialect*  may  be  distingni.-^hed  by  the  title  alliterative. 
The  changes  which  the  woda  tmdeigo  in  their  declensions  and  conjugations  alwajs 
•flRKt  hoCh  the  initial  and  final  igflhhlei,  and  whole  aenfenoea  ocenr  having  »  cob- 
pletc  alliteration  throughout. 

The  trihrs  nf  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  eo  far  as  their  langnagea  aie 
known  to  me  by  stiuly  or  by  personal  obscr^•ation  (the  latter  confin»Nl  to  the  western 
coast,  through  Gambia  and  iSenegambia  to  the  borders  of  the  De-serr  i,  use  dialect* 
leas  regular  in  their  atmetoie,  leaa  ndodiotu  in  sound,  and  bj  far  more  diificalt  for 
the  tongue  and  ear  of  the  iridle  man. 

Within  the  region  which  I  explored,  the  langnaf^  of  the  Mpongwn  ia  Ao  nwat 
widely  spread.  It  is  used,  with  slight  variations  and  modificationSi  no  leaa  than 
seven  of  the  most  considerable  tribes,  the  M))on{>Ave,  Commi  (Cammn),  Oromi|»on, 
Ogobaj,  Rembo,  Kgalot,  Ayomba,  and  Anenga.  Some  other  dialects  also,  are 
evidently  derived  from  this,  while  another  large  class  has  marks  of  decided  kin&hip 
to  the  Bakalal  language.  Thb  last  ia  spoken,  ddier  purely,  or  in  dialecta  vaiying 
but  slightly,  by  the  Baknhu,  Ubeoga,  Kanaliab  Bapenkon,  Balengne,  Ifbonaha, 
Mbondemo,  BlUsho^  MbiU,  Sbekiani,  Apingi,  and  probably  BiMiy  more  tribes 
of  the  interior. 

The  laniruago  of  tlif  cannibal  triljc,  the  Fans,  stnnd<?  nlone,  bciiiR  evidently  not 
related  to  any  of  the  othcni.  It  i^  rude  and  very  guttural,  and  beant  some  likened 
to  that  apdken  hi  the  interior  of  Cape  Palmaa  and  on  the  Ckoo  ooaM. 

The  Mpongwe  and  Bakah^  and  their  kindred  dialeeta,  are  to  a  remaifcaUe  degree 
regular  and  systematic  in  thflir  atmcturc.  I  fonnd  it  very  extraordinary  that  lan- 
guages used  only  by  «?avfic!e«,  and  having  no  ^vritten  standard,  ^linvl  1  retain  their 
precision  and  system,  as  these  have  done.  Scarce  any  languages  known  are  so  sjrs- 
tematic  as  these.  They  are  rich  iu  words  expressive  of  the  ideas  of  these  barbaroii» 
people,  and  thej  are  capable  of  very  great  expansion  fbr  new  wnma.  From  radicab 
aheady  in  nae  new  wov^  can  be  ngnlirly  derifed  when  needed,  and  are  at  ooee 
undrmond. 

Tlic  Bakalai  and  its  branches  have  no  letter  r.  The  ^fpongTre  and  the  Ashinit 
on  the  contrary,  abound  in  this  letter,  which  h  rolled  or  accented  very  strongly. 
The  Mpongwe  strikes  mc  as  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  known  languages  of  Africa. 
It  b  renuukaUe  diat  all  the  tribea  which  nae  it  are  much  leaa  warlike  dtan  thoae 
which  use  the  Bakalai,  many  of  which  are  fierce  and  troublesome. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  the  west  coast  sooth  of  Cape  St  Catherine  speak  dialects 
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some  of  which  show  more  afflnitj  with  the  langnage  of  the  Mpongwe^  others  with 
that  of  the  Baknlai ;  but  all  show,  in  the  formation  of  many  of  their  words,  a  third 
element,  proving  that  some  of  these  words  have  been  derived  from  ^Qthy  langiMge 
with  which  thu  two  former  have  not  been  acqoaintod. 

The  Mpongwe  language  is  to  a  very  great  esMot  polysjllatac  There  are  scarce 
a  Moce  of  nioaoayUabie  mnuiB  ia  the  whide  laagnace,  and  not  men  dun  thiee  or 
foar  monoqrllabic  Terfae.  It  abomids  in  eootractions  and  compounded  words,  in 
which,  howerer,  the  parts  are  prcscrred  sufficiently  well  to  be  rcry  easily  disain- 
guishcd.  There  are  but  few  words  difficult  of  utt'-rf-nco  to  Americans  or  Europeans, 
and  the  pronunciation  is  very  distinct,  each  syllabic  being  fully  sounded,  making  it 
eaij  of  acqtiitMim  to  ttxta^g&BL  AIUMt  all  tiie  woide  tmoimt  in  n  Towd,  which 
» taiOj  wwnde^  and  *  gnat  part  of  tfio  noons  and  reaAm  alto  begin  witli  a  voweL 
Tbe  gendera  of  nouns  am  not  distingnidied  otherwise  Aan  hj  prefixing  the  term 
man  or  troman.  For  instance,  tranna  mvnn^'  rhild  ;  tranlo-irfjtma  is  girl ;  and  ohm'e- 
wanna  is  boy.  There  arc  scvora!  wny«5  ni  t  nming  the  plural.  Nouns  which  begin 
with  a  comiouant  are  made  plural  by  pretixiug  •  to  the  singular  forms;  thus,  noffo^ 
house ;  inagOf  hoosei.  Koons  banning  with  o  fimn  tlieir  plnralsbj  diaDging  o  into 
ii  diQSi  omMtba,  snake;  imeiAa,  snaltBa  Noons  beginning  with  « ibnn  Oeirplnrsiis 
by  dropping  the  €  thn.s,  egarOf  chest ;  garoy  cheste.  Nouns  beginning  with  i  form 
their  phirals  by  chimging  i  to  a;  thus,  ulamhc,  a  shecji ;  aihwihc,  sheep.  All  the 
cbaij,:;  s  in  the  MjKjngwc  nouns,  except  such  as  result  from  contractions,  are  on  the 
first  sellable.  The  noun  of  agency  is  in  nearly  all  cases  formed  by  prefixing  tbe 
letter  o  to  the  veib;  thns^  aofai  is  to  lie,  and  oaofai  is  a  Uar. 

Peisonal  proDOana  abound  in  the  If  pongwe,  and  also  in  the  Bakalai  and  other 
dialects  of  this  rq^ion.  Thn^  in  Mpongwe,  awi  is  I  and  me;  yon,  aaAf  gifht; 
agtj  she  or  it;  Ars,  wc;  nrtrr,  us;  awuDe^  ye ;  nnwf,  yon :  wno,  they;  rra,  them. 

The  adjectives  have  many  changes  bedsides  their  decrees  of  comparison.  They  do 
not,  however,  possess  any  inflections  to  indicate  gender  or  case.  In  the  following 
examples  we  find  no  lees  than  seven  forms  of  the  adjective  mpolo,  which  mwoAkargt: 

Ntfuare  mpolo^  a  large  cow.  Idambe  ivolu^  a  largo  aheep. 

Itjfmi  impoiof  large  cowa»  ildMe  tmgtoloy  large  sheep. 

IJ^ceefts  alaigeebest.  Qsi— ftaewpeii^  a  laige  analte. 

CIsni  vpAs  laige  chesia.  iiNcai6a  ^polo^  laige  anakea. 

llKse  and  like  ehangos  are  used  with  the  ntmost  precision,  arUtrary  as  th«f  are, 

and  though  tfM|7  faaife  of  oomse  no  grammatical  rules  nor  any  written  standard. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  verb,  which  has,  in  all  the  languages  of  the  south- 
em  half  of  Africa,  the  Tiio-t  j*ecnliar  forms.  The  Mpongwe  verb  has  four  moods, 
the  indicative,  imperative,  conditional,  and  subjuuctive.  The  indicative  mood  is 
formed  with  tbe  aid  of  aadliarypartidea.  The  imperative  is  derived  fhnn  tbe  pres* 
ent  of  the  indicative  bgr  tbe  change  of  its  initial  wmsonant  into  iti  nd^nocal  oonso- 
nant;  thus,  tonda,  to  lore,  roadb,  lofo  Aoq;  dMo,  to  do,  lenda^  do  thou. 

The  con<riti(»Tial  mood  hfi<»  n  form  of  its  own,  but  the  conjunctive  particles  arc 
used  as  auxiliaries  at  the  same  liim  .  lud  different  conjunctive  particles  are  used  with 
different  tenses.  The  subjunctive  has  only  one  turm,  and  is  used  as  the  second  verb 
in  a  sentence  where  there  are  two  veibs. 

Tbe  tenssa  fas  tbe  Mpongwe  am  the  jir«MRi^jNui;^sp|^  past,  and  >i^^  Tbe 
perfoct  past  tense,  which  reparesents  the  completeness  of  an  action,  is  formed  from  the 
present  tense  by  prefixing  •  and  hf  changing  the  final  into  it  thos,  taadb,  to  love, 
atmiit  loved  or  did  love. 
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The  past  is  derived  from  the  imperntive  br  prefixing  a  and  ^Jumjii^  a  final 
into  i ;  thus,  rmda,  love  thou,  arondi,  to  have  loved. 

The  future  teotie  is  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  auxiliarjr  participle  be;  m,mibe  to»da, 
I  am  going  to  love.  Bat  this  combination  of  wordsy  if  the  oominative  foUowa,  ex- 
pMMes  paat  time.  * 

^  the  future  tense  the  nominative  goot  befbn  the  tetb  in  Ae  order  of  constxms 
tion.  When  an  action  is  iramcdiitely  to  take  place,  the  present  tense  is  used  as  a 
future ;  as  mi  bia,  I  am  coming  immediately ;  while  nd  tia  means  I  am  <'^wnii^ 
after  a  while,  or  at  some  indefinite  time. 

ThepanlTe  is  fonnedftom  dm  acdve  simplj  bj  changing  a  final  into  o;  thnii  an 
loacfayllofe;  an  toNdbs  I  am  kmd.  In  the  hiitorieal  and  peiftel  tense,  which  ten^ 
inates  in  t,  o  is  simply  adjoined:  thnii  aromfi,  have  loved;  igrmdio,  to  have  been  lorod. 

Thore  is  nko  in  f  \*cry  Mpongwo  verb  a  negative  for  every  nffirmative  form,  nncl  the 
negative  i^  distmguishcd  from  the  nffirmative  by  an  accent  or  dwelling  on  the  t}r«t  or 
principal  vowel  of  the  verb,  which  I  will  characterize  in  writing  by  the  use  d*  an  ital- 
ic letter.  The  negative  finm  bebngi  to  the  pasiive  as  well  as  to  dia  active  voioe, 
and  thia  flight  JMhwence  of  intonation  or  aooentnatioQ  is  one  of  die  nuMt  ^Miaiilfc  |hr 
a  fineigner  to  eatch  t 

Mi  tonda,  I  love.  Mi  tondo,  I  am  loved. 

Mi  tonda,  I  do  not  love.  Mi  tondo,  I  am  not  loved. 

All  the  verbs  in  the  Mpongwo  language,  with  the  exception  of  about  fifteen  or 
twenty,  may  be  regarded  as  regular  verbs,  inasmuch  as  they  are  governed  by  the 
same  fixed  principle.  The  verbs  of  two  or  more  syllables  have  always  the  final  a  ; 
and  the  incipient  oomonantB  of  theee  Tevha  aie  eidier  6,  d,/,jy  />, «,  1,  or  «A.  Badi 
of  these  haa  a  fed|»raeal  conaonant.  Snch  ?eri»  aa  oonunenee  irith  ai  orn,  which 
have  no  reeipneal  oooionants,  retain  these  two  letten  throughout  all  theur  inflections, 
but  in  other  respects  are  perfectly  regular.  Tlie  invariable  reciprocal  letter  of  6  is  r 
or  to.  So  the  imperative  is  derived  from  the  present  of  the  indicative  in  all  the 
verbs  which  commence  with  6,  by  changing  b  into  to  or  v :  thos,  Mi  hoaaga^  I  take ; 
imp.  wonga^  take.  In  the  aame  manner,  and  iridi  intaiiaUe  nnilbnnily,  <lia  ehaagnd 
into  1,/iallo  v,  or>ipit  into  m»fj  into  jr,  k  into  into  o, » into  »,  A  into  and  I 
intor.  Tbm, 

Mlbonga,Ita]n;  Mi  kamba,!  speak; 

Wonga,  take.  Gambn,  '^yx^ak. 

Every  rcgtilar  verb  in  the  langnage  may  be  said  to  possess  five  conjugations  and  a^ 
many  as  six  compound  cortjn^ations.  Thus,  from  kam^i,  to  speak,  or  I  speak,  the 
causation  h  formed  by  changing  a  into  iza:  kambiza,  to  cause  to  speak.  The  form 
which  implies  habitual  acti<»k  is  derived fkmn  tiie  ladieal  bypiefiaung^.-  thus,  Am. 
bot  to  speak;  kmbag^ta  epeek  haWtnally.  The Ydadve eaqjogntion,  whidi impSes 
perforTj  ii  an  action  for  or  to  some  one,  is  derived  from  the  radical  fay  enfining  aa: 
thus,  from  kamba^  to  speak.  comcB  knmbnnn  or  kamhhn,  to  «penk  to  or  with  some  one. 
Tlie  indefinite  is  derived  from  the  radical  by  suffixing  the  inii  *  r;uive  to  the  preaeotof 
the  indicative :  thus,  from  hmba  Qoxae&kambagomba^  to  s]>eak  at  random. 

bitiieMbengaknguago,  the  radical  ibfii^  speak,  is  changed  aafidiowe:  Aafaftafti, 
tooon^ne  ipeakii^;  teJbiaia,  to  speak  to  or  apeak  for;  fafaWrfe,  toeanaeto^iaak; 
laJbaoUai^to  speak  for  one  another ;  l  alaka  bekatikaH,  to  speak  at  random;  lalaafa, 
to  speak  first  (in  a  trial) ;  kalaka  bo  l-tiliha.  «j>e^k  nnd  do  nothing  else. 

The  radical  form  of  the  verb  ex[  ri  <st  >  tbi  >itii]  idea  without  any  accessory  or 
contingent  meaning.    The  sccuud  cApiusMi^i  cuuLuiuauce  ui  tlio  action,  and  m  many 
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verbd  intensity  of  tiio  simplo  idea:  thus,  kalakate  m£i  yokakati,  speak  on;  1  will 

Theie  femaiks  and  emuiplifieatioiii  will  give  aoma  idea  of  tibe  beMity  and  phBo- 
Mphical  structure  of  the  bmgiaagea  of  ttia  v^aou  Hben  is  in  tiuse  languages  a 
mine  which  will  richly  repay  working.  They  possess  an  extensive  unwritten  litera- 
ture, consisting  of  proverbs,  pnmblcs,  allccrnrieH,  mystic  interpretation*?,  fables,  find 
fantastic  and  fabulutis  stories,  which  arc  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion.  Maay  of  tiuae  fobiet  I  liam  liitened  to  in  the  efeoing,  by  the  light  of  my 
eftiiip^flre»  ifith  nnboimded  ddi|^^  mmdaiing  at  Ae  imaginatiim  of  the  bartMoons 
AfHcan. 

I  regretted  only  that  want  of  time  and  my  other  pursuits  prevented  me  from  in^ 
▼estigating  and  writing  down  many  of  their  wonderful  stories  and  fables. 

I  close  with  a  table  of  numerals,  which,  as  being  the  easiest  to  collect  for  com- 
pariMNUt  vaA  aerve  aa  a  begiuuiug  for  the  pUlologiat  who  daiiea  to  atndy  the  laa- 
gnages  of  this  region.  All  dtat  are  here  given  were  eoOaetod  by  tnyielf.  All  but 
two  or  three  I  obtained  when  among  the  tribes  to  whom  each  list  is  credited.  The 
others  I  pained  by  a  visit  to  a  French  (migrant  ship  siuling  from  Cajx;  Lopez  with  a 
cargo  of  neprroes.  To  show  ^\  liat  /_r  ;<t  fneilities  the  student  can  have,  even  on  the 
coast,  for  studying  the  languages  ot  the  far  interior  tribes,  I  may  mention  that  on 
board  ttb  vei7  ship  I  IbaidamfnniioleMlliantiiirty'eigladil^^ 


aBOOAllBIA  TUBES. 


KtagSon  of  flta. 

Kingdom  of  AnL 

1  Lbn. 

Bicn  or  Ben  qnick. 

Kiline. 

T<,  ta. 

2  Bcriquo. 

Ninr. 

Foulo  or  fonla. 

Fel^ 

3  BiitafouRkquo. 

Ki^p  (quick). 

Sabo  or  saba. 

Tchaotia. 

4  Bdta  fonnaquo. 

Nielct. 

NanL 

Nani. 

6  B^fbntadaqno.  Di^roiiia. 

XkniIoii. 

Doloo. 

6  BAafittiqne. 

IM^ronn  beiL 

Ouro. 

White. 

7  Baasoo. 

Diuronm  nict. 

Ouraolo. 

8  Betafon. 

Didroum  ni«'p. 

Li. 

Oiyapa. 

9  B^tafons^. 

Didroum  nieiet. 

Tlikou. 

10  luubaki. 

Fouque. 

Ten. 

Fo. 

TKIBB8  OV  TX 

V<B8Sy» 

CMa. 

1  No. 

Dondo. 

Tan. 

Ngonmoo. 

2  Hkn. 

Tdla. 

Vel6. 

Ntid. 

3  Tkn. 

Snqnoy, 

Daba. 

Ntai*. 

4  Hain. 

Nani. 

Kani. 

Tina. 

6  Hb5. 

Sooloo, 

LoloiL 

Mipnoii. 

6  Nodo. 

Sondondo. 

Mai'da. 

Diegonm. 

7  Didtan. 

SooAla. 

Mnifil^. 

Didutie. 

8  Diyien. 

8on<!aqT:oy. 

Maishabe. 

Dietai. 

9  Shondo, 

Sounani. 

Main^n. 

Dectina. 

10  Ipoa. 

Tan. 

Boil. 

E'sia. 

Ll 
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TUBM  m  ra 

■  mm  or  bkhu 

f. 

Balcof^  <«tl«d  alio  1 

OftoUorBu 

At  OwannorDi 

Mb.  IbowL 

I  Guevoho. 

M{>oco. 

2  Il)arp. 

Ibali. 

Bfba. 

Biba. 

Q  liaro. 

Halo. 

Belalo. 

Bolalo. 

4  loai. 

Inai. 

Bcnei. 

Bisai. 

6  Iiaao. 

luni 

BetMu. 

6  Itftoo  M  gn^roho.  Otolw. 

Ifbtobo. 

OtOtMU 

7  Itano  lui  ibttd. 

Etnbou^di. 

Mbonedi. 

8  Itano  raro. 

Lombi. 

Liinilj^. 

Louambt. 

U  Itaao  na  in.ii. 

Diboaa. 

Il»ua. 

Ibona. 

in  Ndioum  or  uai -hinai.  Dtuuui. 

Dutu. 

Mdioum 

TBIBBt  or  TBB  OABOOV, 

MUNI,  AND  MO0NI>An  BITUt. 

oi^  trite  btlbn 

lacnttoned. 

MboQiba. 

th«lfb0BaMM)i|l 

also  by 

[taimoOt  Mbcnga. 
ho. 

1  Mori. 

Ivoco. 

Wb  t^. 

Mpoco 

2  Baui. 

Beba. 

Iba. 

Ibali. 

8  Nchcro. 

B<a«k>. 

BitMhf. 

4  Nai 

Bmmi. 

Idi9. 

Lud. 

5  Tani. 

Bctano. 

ItaaL 

ItaDO. 

»  Rous. 

Iroco  beba. 

Itani  me  wof^. 

Otoba. 

7  Roagueuuu. 

Ivuco  bclalo. 

luini  tu>  ilia. 

Embouaiili 

8  Anaaai. 

Itoco  bcnai. 

luiDi  ue  ituclii. 

Logoambt. 

9  InoB|pMiBi« 

IvoeobetiBO. 

Itnil  in&. 

.  IbouliL 

10  Igomn. 

DUmuh. 

Dimuii. 

Diomn. 

TKIUES 

ON  Oft  NXAJl  TIIE 

OQOBAT  AMD  ITS 

TIUDUTASIES. 

I  ImoshL 
a  It)ai. 
8  Iraro. 

4  Ina. 

5  Irano. 

6  iBunoom. 

7  Duambomi. 

8  DoUUUL 

0  Ifou. 
10  D<3goam4. 


NgoMwMgpbi 

MoshL 

Bai. 

Raro. 

Ina. 

Doarano. 
DiMmboiML 

Dinanonai 

Ij)oi. 
Igoum. 


Addn. 


Idwoum. 

Bifba. 
Bilali. 
Bcnai. 
Bitani. 


Ir(5ro. 

Irauo  or  una. 
Samano. 

IiHSgn^  f  mo  or  inana.  Ka  i^wotan. 

Rambo  moshi.  Bitani-nabiba. 
Kambo  hS.  Bitani  nabilali. 

Bitani  na  benai. 
Igoum.  Dioum. 


MpuvL 

Artla. 

1  Moae^ta. 

M6n. 

Mpoco. 

Moliai. 

Moshi. 

2  Bavali. 

BioU. 

MbaoL 

Banid. 

BibdL 

8  Bfftitw 

Betato. 

Tdiaio. 

Mchado. 

Bhafo. 

4  BanaL 

Bdaa. 

LmI. 

Naio. 

Bins. 

nctani. 

BctaaL 

Itani. 

Ntaoo. 

ShkmaiM) 

C  I$otani  moneta. 

Samonna. 

Horoba> 

Enapa 

Nchambo. 

7  Betaui  t>cvali. 

Nchainou. 

Pombo. 

8  Betaoi  betata. 

Mponbon. 

0  Wcitatii  baiiii* 

Onk 

10  NcMnia. 
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1  If on> 
S  B«Di. 

8  Shata. 

4  Nai. 

5  Itani. 
G 

10  Dioum. 


lib. 
Yolk. 

Moshato. 
Mi  nai'. 

T«ni. 


Ho. 
Taut. 

m. 

TftnL 


Madouxok. 

Mpooo. 

Tmo. 

Na. 
Taui. 

Diuum. 


Moahe-Ua. 

Poco. 
Yolft. 
Nchalo. 
Beiuu« 


Fan  Tribe  ((^oilnta. 

1  Fo. 
L>  Bi-i. 
o  La. 

4 

6  T«ni. 

C  Shcme. 

7  Zangoua. 

8  Mouin  or  (  Huim. 
U  I  bourn  or  Ibou. 

10  Woto6  or  AboQin. 


BUtT*  from  River  Coneix 


Guali. 

TaUJ. 

Mimu. 

Taoo. 

Snmoum. 

Sabouani. 

Naua. 

Vuua. 

Koami. 
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2  Tola.  12DMI,  MiuUa.  $100;  Half  Calf, 

Dante's  Inferno.    A  Literal  Prooe 

Tnuulatloo.  By  Joviv  A.  CaBLrrSb  ILD. 

12mo,  Mudlln,  $1  OO;  Half  Calf,  $1  («. 

Draper's  Ilumaii  I'hysiolopy,  Statical 

and  l>yuiui»i(nl ;  <.r,  Th  -  V  iidiii..u-' and  <  '<inr-. 
of  the  IJfe  of  Man.    lllii--tr  it«d  by  m  arly  ;->^»*- 
fine  W<jod-cut.-»  fn  tn  I'li  !■  ci  -i  1.-,    New  l-^d'iticm 
8v.s  6ftO  pog.  H,  Mualia,      oo;  8becp,  $4  '.if<. 
Half  Calf,  !K>  00, 

Dryden's  Complete  Works.  With 
Life,  by  Mrmnoi.   f  tttbk  9n,  Sheep  extre, 

$3  00;  Half  Calf.  «4  M. 

Dwijiht's  TheoK)py,  ia  a  Series  of 

Pt  rii.  'ii-'.  AVith  Mtnioir  <if  thp  Auth  r.  \\>t- 
ir.iit.  4  volf.  Svcv,  .Mii-lin,  $«00;  .ShKp  cxtni. 
$»j.">0:  Hnlf  t  ulf,  $10  00. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  Tales  and  Novels. 
Engnrings.  10  Tobk  llkHk  IMIn.  IT  8S; 
llalf  caiCfUOO.  The  TCii.  sou  scpuatdf  ilk 
Hodla. 

Ellis's  Tlirec  Visits  to  Madagascar, 

dnrinR  tho  Vi  arn  I  V^i-lsSUlsV*.  Incliidiup  a 
.luumi'y  to  til"  Ciipltal,  with  N<  tic-^  of  tin?  N.-u- 
III  il  Ili-tory  of  llic  Coiiufr}-  and  lln  I  r  i^<  iit  (  iv- 
lli/.iti-^!!  i.f  the  I'e-'ph-.  Mupnnd  W._-..l-f  m-  irnni 
rtioiir^'niphr*.  Complete  and  unabridinxL  art^ 
Muslin,  $•>  r>0, 

f  orster's  Celebrated  British  States- 
men. Portnlta  8ro,  Sheep t xtra,  $1  frJ;  Half 
C  ilf.  $-2  '2.\ 

Fowler's  Enplinli  Lntifniage,  in  its 

F.l-m>ut.-i  nuil  rorin  .  \\ n\\  a  lli  t  Ty  fif  ft» 
()riL:in  nml  1  Vveli  pmentf  and  a  full  Gnunmar. 
New  und  M,  vi.-ed  IvdMOB.  Sve^  NmII^  $100; 
Sheep  extm,  $1  7& 

Franklin's  Life,  Iflastivted.  With 

nnmerooB  exqnlalte  DeHcas  t  v  .Tokx  0.€kAi»- 

MAN.   J^vft,  Muslin,  $2(10;  ."'lii.  p,      2B;  Half 

Calf, 

Gil'lKm's  History  of  the  Decline  an«i 
Fall  of  the  Iv  num  ilnipir. .  With  N<>t«<,  by 
Btr.  H.  H.  MiLMAN  and  M.  Gt;ir.<>T.  Map*  and 
EORtavingN  compliie  IndfX  and  I  'ortruit  of  the 
Antlxir.  C  roL^  12mo  mnifiinn  vith  iinm*  ud 
Mu(  unlay),  »up' Jot  $8  IS;  BhSSp  SXtlB,  #4  BU; 
Half  CalA  $900l 

Gieseler's  Church  History.  Tran«u 

lated.  A  New  Anieriain  Kdiil  .u,'Reri«.  d  and 
Ildited  by  iJ.v.  Hkxkt  B.  t^jiiTU,  D.U.  V<A-. 
I.,  lUandUL  Svo,  ShseMOO;  Half  can 

$;>  Oi». 

Godwin's  History  of  Franco.  From 
thr>  Earllett  TimeB  to  the  French  Berolutiou  of 
17>1>.   T«L  L  (Andeot  OmiL)  Svo,  MmUb. 

$-2  001 

GoodffcVs  Select  British  Eloquence : 

cmhrarinR  the  l)«t  Speeches  entire  of  the  mwt 
imiuent  Orators  of  (^ri'at  Dritain  f»r  tli«  lart 
two  C  ntnri"  «;  with  >ki  tche^  .  f  tl:i  ir  Lives,  an 
Matimute  of  their  G-  ni.iis  and  Notce  Critical  and 
Kxplaaatorv.  ^v<s  Mimllik  ttfiOt  Shscsestnk 
$315;  IIali[i;ali;$4W)t 

6rote*s  HistoTj  of  Greece.   12  vols. 

ISmo,  Muxlin,  iff  00;  Half  C«lf,  $19  SO  per  Set. 

Hale's  (Mrs.)  Woman's  Record;  or, 
Kognphical  Sketrhm  of  all  EHutinguUied  Wo- 
men, fton  the  CtaattMi  to  the  Fieaeat  Ttar. 
With  Seleetiaat  from  Fmale  Writen  of  carii 
Eia.  Mom  than  SOO  portraltiL  sMKVsd  by 
Losenm.  Oro,  Mni<lin,  .V)] 

Ilallam's  Ili-torii  a!  Works.  4  vols. 
6to,  Sheep  extra,  $7  00;  Half  CaU;  $10  OOi. 
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llftH's  (Hcv.  Kohert )  Complete  Works. 
Memoir  l>y  L»r.  GBKt.miY,  kdJ  oix-cnntinn^  "  n 
\\U  Olmrartur  a  I'r,  oclwn  by  B«T.  JOHM  Fo»- 
TEs.  Furtruit.  4  \'o\a.  tmo,  flIiMp  atnt 
$6  00:  lUlf  Ciilf,  S'HiO. 

Sir  William  Humiltous  Discassions 
i.a  lliiUjiniphy,  I.itt  rattire,  ami  riiiver-ity  Re- 
fiirai.  (,'liiiiily  ^T^m^  tlu'  Winburnh  K  vlew. 
O)rreoti-<1.  VinilkatJ-<J,  Knlarged,  In  Notes  ancl 
Appendi&-&    6vo,  MuflUn,  $1  60;  U&lf  Cali, 

ism. 

Uouuiiu's  C/ch>iMedU  of  CommeKce 
•ad  GnomiMal  KavlMtka.  Roml  8ro,  8000 
noH.  MHlia.  1  voL,  $0  00;  8hr«p,  1  roL, 
BW:  Half  OaU;  1  v<d^  $S  00;  Bbeep,  2  Tola., 
pOO;  Law  SbMpk  t  Yob.^  $8 410;  Uatf  M8 
Toln.,  i^S  75. 

Hnrjwr's  New  ClaaiUsilLibrarT.  Lit- 
eral Tnm4nti'in-i  of  (ir<.*ek  and  I-»(it»  Authoiv. 
l-.'mi>,  Muilin,  7^  rtnt-'  p<  r  v  I. ;  II  ill  Calf,  $1  CO 
l«r  vol.  t>>inprL«hi>i  <  Ks \n,  ViR^iiu  Sauxst, 
HoBAOE,  ('icebu'h  Ouatiun's,  Ciccsd'h  nK>-ioc», 
iee^  Ciono  ON  Oratoky  and  Ukatokis  Taci* 

TOSt  8  Tola.,  TeKE.V(-8,  Jl->'E}<A1„  XBMOraOM, 

llomTs  lUAiH  HoMioi's  ODTBflcr,  lloonofca. 

Heads  Daily  Walk  with  Wi^e  .Mon; 
or,  Relijriou*  Exiiri't^  for  Kvory  I>uy  i:i  \h  - 
Year.  Selected.  Arranged,  and  »pxUUy  adapt- 
ed, by  Rfv.  Nklson  Wtat.  Ijktfa  Idnok  Mm- 
lin.   ( Searly  Read 'j. ) 

Helps 's  Spanish  Conquest  in  Aracrion, 

and  \U  Kelati'iti  !■>  the  Iti-'t-ry  of  Slavery  nn  1  tu 
the  tJovernni  at  of  th.'  (  olonl&i.  8  vol?.  Vima^ 
MtuUn.  $3  OO ;  Half  Cal^  $5  rXk 

Hildreth'8  Hi>tor>'  of  the  United 
.SUltM.  FnisT  .'<i:kii«.— Fnini  \\w  Flnt  Scttlt-- 
ment  of  the  Countrj-  to  tho  .\dopil>n  of  the  Te  l- 
«ral  Con$<tltutl<in.  3  vi.l^.  >v  s  Mii«lijj,  J-J  (MJ; 
8hfi  |i .  xtni,  $»}  75;  ll:tlf  (  '  .1:.  ^'i  no. 

SiKniM*  >KiirA — FY'iiii  the  .\«lnp  Inn  of  thi? 
FiHleralCua-^tituii  >n  to  the  End  i>f  Out  Si.\i-  cmh 
CooBr**.  B  vdU.  sr<>,  MwHn,  $'j  yO;  bh^cp 
extra.  $6  75;  Half  Ciilf,  $9  00. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.  6  Toll.  12lllOb 
MnaUn,  $4  2r> ;  Half  Call;  $S  &a 

Hume's  History  of  England.  6  toK 
VtanH  Mudlm  $8  76t  Sbauf,  94  fiO;  HaV  OkK 
$»0(H.  (UBifom  wtUi  MacauUr  and  OlliboiL) 

Jay's  Complete  Work^?.  .T  vola*  8tcs 
Shoep  extra,  $4  60;  Half  Calf,  $6 

JohnaoB^  Comiilete  Worln.  For- 
tralu  t  volfc  Svok  fliiMp  otn,  |8  AOs  Half 
Calf.  $4  MX 

Lamartine's  Histon.-  of  the  Giron- 
dist'*: or.  iVrvinal  Mcninir*  nf  the  I'»trli)tj<  of 
th«  Frt'iich  Revolution.  l"r.in  iinpiibli>h(«l 
Souroeti.  3  voU  Um  s  .Miullu,  $2  10;  Half 
OfeK$4«Bi 

Lamartine's  Memoirs  of  Celebrated 
Chanetem.  S  voU.  limo,  Mu?lin,  03;  lltilf 
Calf,  -.'0. 

Lamb's  Works.  Comj)risinp  his  Let- 
ter*, I'lX'tus  K«-i.iy!»  nf  lULu  K«^av-<  upon  8h«k- 
xpeore,  lIo|,'arth,  &c.,  and  n  Sketch  of  bin  Life, 
with  the  Final  .Mcinnriuls  by  T.  Noos  Tal- 
roinm.  Pmniu  8  Toiau  Umn  lluiiiii,  $a  oO; 
Ifalf  Grit  t>  TOt* 

Laynrd's  Popular  Account  of  the 
r>iM»vvrln>  at  Nint'Vt'h.  A^ri^g^H^.  With  du- 
merotia  Woud  Knicraviqgfc  uDOb  MnaUn,  75 
oeota;  Halfijail,  $1  tkH 


Layord's  Fresh  Discoveries  in  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon  :  with  Tnivi  U  in  Ami.  ni;i, 
Kuidl«tan,  and  the  DeM^rt:  b  Ing  the  R<-!<uU  of 
a  Second  Expeditlun,  undertaken  for  the  Tru»- 
teea  of  the  British  MumnnL  %Vtth  aU  of  the 
Maps  and  EnKTavinfr'  in  th^  KtiplMi  BdltlCB. 
Svo,  Mik^lln,  %'l  '/5:  Hail"  Calf,  .*a  A 

Livingstone's  Missionarj-  Travels  and 
Re«earch&<  In  South  Africa.  Map'  by  Amiow- 
8MITII,  a  IVrtralt  on  Stevl,  and  nunu  rous  Illur- 
tnitioa^.  Only  complete  Ann  rican  ediiion. 
With  (laborate  Index.  Svo,  Mu^tliu,  $3  UU; 
Half  Call;  $4  Oa 

Mafaalajr'a  HiitoiT  of  EorUikI,  from 
the  Aeeeaaloo  of  Jamaa  IL    Wlu  aa  origlaal 

iHjrtmU  nf  the  Author.  A  IlAVtMOMK  Octavo 
LiitiUBV  Kditiox,  un  nip,?rfliie  I'ap^r,  Miixlin, 
$1  .%(»  a  voliiine:  Half  Calf,  $2  f)0._A  IVu'H.au 
KcoDBciMO  EpmoN.  With  Poriralt  and  Iii- 
d>  X.    IMnted  on  fim*  Paper,  Muslin,  (V.;)  cfutu; 

Half  CalC  $1  N)  A  CiiKAH  f).TAVo  Km-noN. 

i'aper  Oivcw,  '25  c<  nt-  u  \  i  liimr.  Chfai'  Oo 
TAVO  KiurroN.  Thf  f<»ur  vohiuii--'  nesitly  bound 
In  two  v.ilumi'n,  Mu<lin,  62}  ctnt/^  a  volume. 
The  volumc-a  of  any  of  the  above  editions  K)ld 
tepir.itely. 

Matti7'a  Fhjsical  Geography  of  the 
Sea.  Waod«ili  and  Charti.  Nev  Blitbm 
grcaily  Rnbumd  and  Impnivad.  8rm  Modlai 
$150:  HalfCalftttOll 

Mill's  Logic.   8vO|  Muslin,  $1  50.  ' 

Milia's  Litenture  and  Literary  Men 
of  Or<>at  Britain  and  IrrbukL  S  Tola.  Svo,  Hoa- 
lin,  $  ;  N);  Ualf  CaU;  $6  60. 

Hannah  More's  Complete  Works. 
EnRnvlnRK.  Svo,  Sheep  extra,  $2  60:  Half 
Cali;$3  2&  MaaUmS  nihH$8W(  UMfCaUl 
$4  26.  The  aaine  Wock,  ptutod  ftna  lane 
type.  T  Tda  ISbio^  Madlii,  «B  «;  Hdf  Od; 
$11  M. 

Hannah  More's  Life  and  Corrcspond- 
enov.  By  W.  RoiiEsra.  2  voK  l-2ma,  Miulln, 
$1        Half  CaU,  '.'0. 

Mosheim's  Ecclcsiaatical  History. 
Ancient  and  Modem.   2  Total  SrOk  BhHB«Mit 

fjlOO:  Half  Calf,  ^  60. 

Motlcv's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  BepnliUe. 
A  Hl^t  .r>-.   ,1  vrl-.  Sv.1,  MaaHa.  $8  M:  Bhrn 

$C  75 :  1  lalf  CrIC  Ot». 

Motley's  Historv  of  the  United  Neth- 
erlandA.   '2  voK  Svo,  Sf  uslin.  ^4  00. 

Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans.  2 
voit>.  Svo,  .Muflin,  |8  fft}  Shoep  aiin,  ft  OOx 

Half  Call;  $4  Sa 

Neandei'sLilborChriflt.  1V«iMlated 
by  Profewow  MoCuvtoob  and  Bunmrnui* 
Svo,  MocUn,  $S  00;  Sheep  extra,  $2  26;  Half 

Calf,  $.1  (10. 

Papc's  La  Plata :  The  Arjrt^ntiiif 

Confeili  Titioii  ttf\\  I'anipiHy.  Uriii;,-n  .\iimiti\  '- 
of  the  Kxploraiinn  of  the  I  rilMiturii  -  of  the  lUver 
l>a  riatn  and  AdiAct  tit  (  oiiiiti-i<  t  during  the 
Venr.<  \«X,  "M,  ".is  and  Vxi,  iind(  r  the  onden  ol 
till'  I'nilfd  Stiit<f  Govennii.  tit.  With  Map  and 
niimiTou-*  Knto^vin^fa.  fivis  Mu-lln,  $3  00; 
Half  t.'iUC  $-1  W. 

i  Miss  Pardoe's  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Court  of  France  in  the  Seventeenth  Centtiry. 
IIIiii>tmled  with  numeniiL"  rn-mvintr-.  I' >r 
traltM,  ike.  2  vi>Im.  12iuo,  Mu.-liu,  Halt 
Calf,  $6  20. 

!  Plutarch's  Lives.  Portrait.  Svo, 
Sheep,  $1  2K  lAfRe  lyp^  4  vole.  ItaOk  Sheep 
esti«.$360s  Half  Call;  $6  80. 
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Kobcrtson's  Historirnl  Works :  Dis- 
oovxKT  or  AMEutcA.    ''vii,  shfct  p  exir»,  $1  W) ; 

Half  i;«lf,      'ib  (  iiABLKB  V.    '^vd,  Shcvp  px- 

tm,  *1  N*;  Half  <Jnlf,  $2  ift.  —  Sootua.ni>  am> 
ANfTE.vT  INMA.  Svo,  tjbeep  extra,  $1 00;  Half 
CiUf.  $i  --'5. 

lime's  Boat  Life  in  Egypt  and  No- 
bU.  IlliutntloiuL   ISmo,  Hiulin,  $1  Half 

Prime's  Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land. 
niuitnUoM.  UiiiOtllwUivilWt  Btf  W 
$210. 

Priiiie*k  CoiiMi  Medals,  and  Seals, 


Sto^  MihHd,  $S  59. 

Bollin's  Ancient  History.  Nnmer- 

tMatKt  ami  tngravinp?.  In  2  vote.  Svo,  Jihwi) 
im  $2  75.    1  vol.,  Shw|i,  *-2  M*. 

RosscU's  Uistonr  of  Modern  Europe. 
Engrariogt.  8  voli.  wrts  Bhaq^  fl  0Ol 


Mi-^s  Si'dsnvick's  Works.  Emliracinp 
Mr.M'^rii  or  .losrrii  (  i  ktis-  ICnux  Mui-lin,  .Vj 
c— MAEKiEn  <'U  .'^iM.i.K.  2  \^\->.  I'.'nirt,  Mii.«Hd, 
$1  7.') ;  1  liUf  (  alf,  $3  45.— Lettebs  FROM  Abeoad 
TO  Ki.sp&KD  AT  IIOMb  8  vola.  ISiDo,  Muclln. 
$1  HO:  Half  Calf,  $3  «>.— Liv«  aki>  Lct  Live; 
or,  Domeittic  Service  lUiutrated.  ISmo,  MuKlin, 
4B  — Mum  axd  Eiim;  or,  Self-tmlnlng. 
ttao,  MtuUiii  45  e.— A  Um-Twaat  ros  Cbii/> 
MM.  IBmQi  lliulln,  4So>—Tmi  Poem  Rich  Mam 
An»im  Bus  Pooa  Hak  IfltaOk  Modlii,  46e. 
— fivmm  fOB  Yomio  Ptnom.  iSmo,  Mtulin. 
45  &»Wn,T(m  Habvkt,  ahv  OmR  Taleh 
ISnOk  Miulhi.  4r)  (•<  nt.«.  — The  Ltnwooiub.  ^ 
TOto.  r»in<>,  Mu^Uiu  !?1  tAx  Ilnlf  C'nlf,  $3  '2Ul 

Saurin's  Sermons.  Portrait,  2vol8. 
8b«epextis,$3(H>;  U«lfCidl,$4&a 

Soalmare'sDnuiMtieWoifct.  En- 
gnTlngf.   e  tob  UtoOk  ]IimIIb»  $40O|  Half 

tialf,  $l»  60. 

Mrs.   Sifiounicy's    Works.  Lrcr 

HowAitp's  .ToriiNAL.    I'liivs  Mii-lin,  Tr>r  I-f.T- 

Tr.rj*  Ti>  Ml 'Tiiinifi.  l-Tii Mii«!in,  T.'>  r, ;  .Mus- 
lin, tnit  c  ilufs  '.'tic— l.riTi  la*  to  Voi-nc;  Lamkh. 

l.r.i  >,  Mu-lin,  7.'>  c. ;  Mil 4*111,  pilt  inJ^ftf",  IH)  c  

.Myi!Ti»,  axd  OTOKSi  h^KfTtiiixiS.  l^mcs  MUF^ 
lln,  ".'j  c. :  Half  Coif,  $1  co — 1'ocauoi«ta8,  and 
Onnca  Poems.  Kngmving!*.  Vlxao,  MuitliD,  i>0 
at  Half  Calf,  $1  Tr>. 

Sismondi's  Historical  View  of  the 
Literature  of  tho  South  of  Kumpc.  2  vols.  12010, 
UiMlin,  $1  '>0;  Half  Calf,  $3  5(1. 

SmiJes's  Self-IIelp.  With  Illnstra- 
tlons  Chnrafter  an<l  CHn>liicf.  New  Eilltinn, 
ReviMd  MMl  EnUised,  with  I\)rtniti  ob  Wood, 
^bifOjljUmaM.  UWH  MnUn,  OOenitB. 

Sparks's  Library  of  American 
nphy.    10  vol!«.  12nKH  Miulin,  $1  50.    The  vol- 
nmffl  m>i<i  i*t  pnmtdjf  aft  IB  cMii  aash;  Half 
Calf,  $16  IX)  a  M-t. 

8quicr*s  NicaragiHi;  Its  People, 
Seesery,  ]ioiiimiflnta»  Rflwmren,  Conditioots  and 
PlopoMMl  UMiaL  BarlNd  EdlUoo.  With  100 
Mm  and  MiiHiatlaiifc    8f«k  Morilm  $8  00 . 

ni!roaif,f40Q. 

S<inior's  States  of  Central  America: 
thi'ir  (u-vniphy,  Tnpopraphy,  ("Hmatts  I'l  jmla- 
tioii,  R»w>!irci>js  l*m<lnrtion>s  t  Vimiut-rrf,  roliticnl 
I^rgnnizatioois  AhoriRiofN  «Er.  (  i-mpri-'ini; 
Chaptt-nnon  lloniliiniii,  Snn  Salvador.  NiruriiL,'ti:i, 
Copta  Rica,  Gnatemalii,  Bilize,  \\w  Bjiv  Irliun!-', 
the  Mcmqulto  Shon-,  and  the  1  lotidurjL-'  lnt>  r-<  >ri  - 
anic  Railway.  With  iiiitni-nmo  original  Mapx 
and  niiwtratioa^  A  N»  w  and  loil.trigad 
8ro»  MaaUn.  (3  00;  Half  Calf,  $4  (ML 


Stephen's  (Sir  James)  Lectures  on 
the  ni't<irT  of  Fmne.    8«ih  MadlB,  SI  IB; 

Half  (  ilf.  |2  TR. 

Stephens's  (John  L.)  Works.  Tmr- 

ata  la  Caaiial  AflBMica,  CUapaa,  and  Tocataa 
With  a  Map  and  88  RagiwfiiM.  tToki  Srv^ 

MofUn,  ^  00;  Half  (idf,  $700. 

Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yncatan. 
l'2i>  Kngrnvii^  fmrn  Drawings  by  F.  (  athie- 
woon.  2  volt.  Svo.  Miulin,  $5;  Ualf  iUiU.  ^7. 

Travels  in  Greece,  TaA<ej^  RoMia, 
andPidand.  £mmrliw.  Swi  " 
lin,  $1  TBt  HairUM;  P4B. 

Travels  in  Epypt,  Arabia 

and  the  Holy  Jjind.     Knpm^inps.    2  volt 

I'-'iiH',  Mu-Iin.  ^tX  7.'>;  Ilalfridf.  --.Urv 

Strickhuul's  (Miss)  Queens  of  Scot- 
land. (■.'Tnplet*  in  ^  voK  l.lno,  Miflin,  i?l  <"© 
fladi;  8eU  in  llnslin,  $s  00;  Half  Calt  $14  «<t. 

Taylor's  Wesley  and  Methodism. 
12mfs  Mu-lin,  7.".  fvnt/:  Half  Calf,  $1  m. 

Taylors  World  of  Mind.  12mo, 
Mui'lin,  $1  00;  Half  Calf,  $1  A 

Thackerav's  Works : 

The  Four  Georpcs.    With  Illns- 

trntlnn."  by  the  Autln  r.    limo,  M^i^lin,  7.'.  nt. 
English  Hutuurists  of  the  Ei^tht- 

ecnth  C*ntiiry.  Topi  tbcr  with  hi*  Lfcture  «n 

**Cbaiity  and  Huinor."   12nio,  Mu>Un,  $1  00 : 

Haircalf,  $1 !«. 

The  Virpnians.  A  Ti»le  of  the 
Ij»«t  Century.  With  llUutntiooe  by  tlw  Au- 
th.r.  svo.vapaiv$11»;MMUB,$S«0sIialf 

Calf,  $ 00. 

The  Ncwcomes.  8vOu  MmKii, 
•SOO;  Half  Call;  $8  00. 

Yanltj  Fkir.  8vo,  Muslin,  $1  25 ; 

Batf  Call;  $2  25. 

Pendennis.    2  vols.  8vo,  lluslin, 

$•2  00;  Half  C«li;  $4  00. 

Thirhvall's  Histoiy  of  Greece.  2 
vola.  Svo,  Modiii,  tt  TO;  Slwepi,  $8  00:  HUT 

C;alf,  $4  -\ 

Thompson's  Christian  Theism :  The 
TwtliTKmy  of  I!eii!«.n  nnd  lU'%-ilafion  to  the  lli- 
iFtcnce  of  the  Supn  me  n<  in};.  (The  Firi«t  RuT- 
Ilelt  lTiw>  of  J-l'dOO  Wiu«  n«  arfh.«l  to  thi*  Trt«t» 

iM.)  1:^  MiuUn,  $1  25;  liatfCaU.  $2  la 

ThoiDMni**  Land  and  dia  Book ;  or, 
BlliQcal  Dliutntkaa  drawn  fW»  the  MaaoBen 

and  CiutcniB,  the  Seenea  and  the  Secoery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  With  two  elaborate  Ma)>e  of  Palnu 
tlno,  an  Accnratp  Plan  of  Jpnualnii,  nvAsrmnl 

/Jun'hi''f  T'ii  'r>n-hi<iM,  repri .•t  ntiiic; the  So* n»-ry, 
Toprvntpliy,  and  lY -lurti.  ni' of  the  Holy  ImHu 
nnd  the  < 'f»--tiiini-«,  Mnnntrs  and  Hnhitp  of  th« 
I'eopk'.  Twoi  l«L'nnt  I.inre  1'2ni»  Volume*,  Mtw> 
lln,  $S  50:  Half  Ci>If,  llnlf  Calf  aitn, 

$5  fiO ;  Ualf  Morooro  extra,  $6  Ott. 

l!1droor*8  Histonr  of  Spanish  Litei»> 
tnre.  8  Tola.  9ro,  Homo,  $6  08;  Shan  extra* 
$6  7.5:  Half  Calf,  fO  00. 

Vaux's  Villas  nnd  Cottapes :  A  Se- 
rioa  of  Di^iprns  prepared  for  rxtyution  in  the 
ruit<  d  Stntf-.  llluHtmUHl  I  V  M>  >  E^iatlUpL 
bvo.  Mualln,  $2  00;  Half  Call,  (lO. 

Wharton's  Queens  of  Society.  Hhts- 
tnttont.  Lam  12nM>,  Mualln.  $1  50. 

Wharton^  Wits  and  Beanx  of  .^loci- 

ety.    Illii-trutionH.    lam*  li'ino.  Muslin,  rl  '"O. 
Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians.  H- 

lu'tmUtl  with  W,..l-ciit(i.  S  TOl^  liBM^ 
llHiUa,  9t  00(  Ualf  Call,  $3  .0. 
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